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PREFACE   TO   SECOND   EDITION. 


For  some  considerable  time  a  Second  Edition  of  my 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints  has  been  called  for, 
and  indeed,  though  never  ceasing  to  study  clinically 
and  anatomically  these  affections,  I  began  twelve  years 
ago  more  especially  to  prepare  my  materials  and  myself 
for  its  production.  Soon  after  1861,  whether  the 
appearance  of  my  First  Edition  was  the  stimulus  or 
merely  fortuitously  I  know  not,  many  excellent  essays 
were  published  and  much  careful  investigation  was 
undertaken  here,  in  America,  in  Germany  and  in 
France ;  moreover,  personal  experience  and  research 
had  provided  me  with  a  quantity  of  material.  Hence 
it  became  more  and  more  evident  as  time  went  on  that 
the  Second  Edition  must  undergo  such  enlargement 
and  revision  that  it  appeared  to  me  better  to  re-write 
the  whole  book.  In  its  present  form,  therefore,  the 
Treatise  contains  but  a  few  words  here  and  there  of 
the  First  Edition. 

Nevertheless,  the  lines  of  construction  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  same — especially  does  experience 
show  me,  that  the  distinction  which  I  at  first  drew,  but 
which  has  been  much  criticised,  between  such  maladies 
as  commence  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  such  as 
begin  in  the  bones,  must  be  maintained  by  him,  who 
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would  afford  to  his  patients  the  full  benefit  of  a  treat- 
ment founded  on  accurate  and  scientific  diagnosis. 

Plainly  may  it  be  foreseen,  that  the  doctrine  of  certain 
absorptive  diseases  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  will  meet 
with  criticism,  even  with  scepticism.  I  myself  long 
doubted,  if  such  pathological  sequence  stood  in  the  true 
relationship  of  cause  and  effect ;  but,  even  while  thus 
hesitating,  several  perfectly  characteristic  cases,  follow- 
ing each  other  in  rapid  succession,  left  no  room  for 
ambiguity. 

The  volume  should,  if  possible,  have  been  smaller  in 
bulk ;  but  even  as  it  is,  much  that  might  have  been  said 
has  been  omitted.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  book  may 
not  be  found  either  tedious  or  wearisome ;  if  only  it 
meet  with  a  reception  as  favourable  as  that  of  the  earlier 
edition,  my  aspirations  as  to  its  fate  will  be  amply 
fulfilled. 

Richard  Barwell. 

32,  Geobge-btbeet,  Hanover-squabe,  W. 
February  1881. 
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DISEASES    OF    THE    JOINTS. 


CHAPTER  L 
Physiological  Anatomy. 


It  is  more  than  probable,  that  my  readers  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  joints ;  yet  I  offer  no  apology  for  beginning 
this  treatise  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  minute  structui-e 
of  articulations,  and  for  these  reasons:  if  he  who  takes  up 
this  volume  have  not  followed  pretty  closely  the  most  recent 
microscopical  studies,  he  will  not  know  what  in  this  chapter  I 
shall  hope  to  explain ;  while  if  he  have  pursued  those  inquiries, 
he  must  be  aware  that  certain  considerable  differences  of  view 
exist.  Unless  my  anatomical  opinions  are  postulated  and 
defined,  the  pathological  considerations  to  be  encountered 
hereafter  must,  without  some  foundation,  be  mere  castles  in 
the  air. 

The  diarthrodial  or  movable  joint  will  almost  exclusively 
occupy  our  attention,  but  one  form  of  the  synarthrodial,  viz. 
amphiarthrosis,  is  not  strictly  immovable,  and  one  such 
articulation  must  for  a  little  space  claim  our  notice.  Yet, 
although  the  amphiarthrosis  is  not  in  our  sense  a  joint,  the 
fibres  and  fibro-cartilages  which  separate,  and  at  the  same  time 
unite  the  bones,  permit  by  their  flexibility  a  certain  mobility, 
facilitated  in  another  part  by  the  interposition  of  a  synovial 
bursa,  not,  be  it  distinguished,  a  synovial  membrane. 

To  our  idea  of  a  diarthrodial  joint  are  necessary  a  distinct 
cavity  lying  between  and  separating  the  bones  of  tne  articu- 
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lation,  also  at  least  two  pieces  of  cartilage  interposed  between 
those  bones  ;  each  piece  of  cartilage  lining  the  end  of  each  bone 
is  not  continuous,  but  in  contact,  with  the  other.  The  gliding, 
rolling  or  twisting  movement  must  take  place  between  these 
cartilaginous  surfaces,  kept  moist  by  a  secreting  membrane, 
which  closes  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  essential  con- 
stituents then  of  a  diarthrodial  joint  are : 

1st. — The  bones,  which  are  in  apposition,  but  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  cavity, 

2nd. — The  cartilages  of  incrustation. 

3rd. — The  synovial  membrane. 
But  besides  these  are : — 

4th. — Ligaments  binding  the  bones  together. 

5th. — Frequently  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint  may  be 
two  or  more.  In  the  scapulo-humeral  articulation  is  an  instance 
of  two  bones  jointed  together ;  in  the  elbow  of  three,  but  two  of 
these  only  are  essential  to  the  joint  as  a  hinge,  the  other  being 
added  for  purposes  of  its  own  (if  it  may  be  so  expressed).  In 
the  ankle  are  three  bones  essential  to  the  joint,  two  forming  a 
socket,  into  which  the  head  of  the  third  is  received.  The  hip- 
joint  is  composed  in  early  life  of  four  bones,  but  later  it  abrogates 
this  peculiarity,  the  three  which  formed  the  socket  becoming 
united  into  one.  The  shape  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
bones  determines  the  species  and  form  of  the  joint.  Descriptive 
anatomy  divides  them  into  four  classes  : — 

1st — Arthrodia,  or  flat-joint. 

2nd. — Enarthrosis,  or  ball-and-socket-joint. 

3rd. — Ginglymus,  or  hinge-joint. 

4th. — Diarthrosis,  or  pivot-joint. 

The  different  species  of  movement  which  these  forms  of  arti- 
culation permit  have  been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  elaborate 
treatises ;  but  the  shape  of  the  joint  surface  has  no  influence  on 
the  action  of  its  diseases.  Although,  then,  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis  and  of  treatment,  every  surgeon  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  the  surfaces,  as  with  the  sort  and 
extent  of  motion  normally  permitted  by  each  articulation,  yet 
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it  does  not  appear  desirable  to  describe  here  what  may  be 
found  in  every  adequate  anatomical  work.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  an  account  of  the  ossifying 
process  in  cartilage,  nor  is  it  my  desire  to  append  an  un- 
necessary and  therefore  pedantic  description  of  bone  tissue ; 
but,  in  order  that  the  pathology  of  certain  joint  diseases  may 
be  regarded  from  the  same  point  of  sight  as  is  taken  in  this 
work,  it  is  desirable  that  the  author's  views  of  osseous  structure 
should  be  clearly  expounded.  Bone  is  generally  described  as 
a  compound  of  cartilage  and  phosphate  of  lime,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  vessels,  among  which  a  large  number  of  branched  cells 
are  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  delGinite  order.  Let  us  describe 
the  structure  in  the  same  language  differently  placed,  and 
say  : — Bone  consists  of  a  number  of  cells  (connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles) whose  interstices  (intercellular  spaces)  are  occupied  by 
a  compound  of  cartilage  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  among 
which  vessels  pass  in  a  certain  definite  relation.  By  adopting 
this  method  of  description  the  different  elements  of  which  bone 
is  composed  are  reduced  to  their  proper  relation — first  the 
cells,  lying  in  cavities  (cell  spaces),  with  many  branches  or 
canaliculi,  then  the  intercellular  substance,  and  then  the  vas- 
cular supply.  The  cells  of  the  bone  are  contained  in  the  lacunae, 
the  cell  walls  line  the  spaces,  and  the  nuclei  may  be  seen 
within  them.  Messrs.  Tomes  and  Campbell  de  Morgan  state 
that  they  "have  had  no  diflBculty  in  finding  the  nuclei  in 
recent  bone  without  the  aid  of  chemical  treatment.  If  a  small 
fragment  be  taken  from  the  spongy  portion  of  a  fresh  bone,  and 
freed  from  adherent  fat,  the  nuclei  may  be  seen  as  small 


*  Some  controveny  has  taken  place 
oonceniiiig  the  forces  which  during  de- 
▼elopment  determine  the  shape  of 
articulRr  siirfieioes;  some  writers  hold 
that  these  are  primarily  fixed,  and 
that  the  mnscles  are  afterwards  so  at- 
tached as  to  impress  on  the  bones  such 
movements  as  are  consonant  with  the 
form  of  the  joint.  Others  believe  that 
the  mode  of  mnscnlar  attachment,  and 
the  motions  so  inaugurated,  mould  the 
bone  extremities  into  the  shapes  wo 
know  them  by.  To  me,  this  appears 
something  like  the  verbal  puzzle  as  to 
which  hi^  tho  priority  in  creation,  the 


egg,  or  the  hen.  The  process  of  flssura- 
tion  in  the  limb  cartilages,  and  tlie  for- 
mation of  muscle  take  place  in  the 
foetus  at  the  same  time,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  week;  but  it  is  liardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  at  that  date  a 
limb,  as  the  thigh  or  arm,  could  enjov 
such  extended  movement  as  to  mould, 
presp,  or  grind  into  form,  a  globular 
limtd  and  a  round  cavity ;  or  that  the 
hand  would  be  so  dexterously  and  busily 
employed  ns  to  polish  out  of  a  formless 
matrix  so  perfect  a  circle  and  pivot  as 
the  bond  of  the  radium. 

B   2 
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rounded  bodies  attached  to  the  waUs  of  the  lacunse."*  Other 
observers,  quoted  by  the  above-named  authorities,  also  believe 
in  the  persistence  of  the  nuclei;  viz.,  Goodsir,  Schwann, 
Krause,  Eohlrausch,  Heischmann,  Gtinther,  Bonders,  and  more 
recently  a  host  of  others,  among  whom  Virchow  and  Neumann 
may  be  named.  I  possess  many  specimens,  in  which  the  nuclei 
are  very  evident.  The  lacunas,  and  the  cells  contained  in 
them,  have  not  mere  even,  round,  or  oval  walls,  but  branch  out 
into  a  great  number  of  iBine  processes,  called  by  Todd  and 
Bowman  canaliculi ;  they  are  actual  spaces  in  the  hard  tissue, 
containing  a  membranous  matter,  but  whether  the  membrane 
itself  be  really  tubular  is  doubtful.  A  section  through  the 
dense  structure  of  a  long  bone,  the  humerus  for  instance,  shows 
the  following  arrangement  of  parts.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
bone  is  disposed  round  an  axis,  so  that  the  section  is  ring- 
shaped  :  in  the  outer  and  inner  edge  of  the  section  the  dis- 
position will  be  shortly  described.  Between  these  two  parts 
the  cells  are  seen  usually  to  surround  certain  vessels  in  canals 
called  Haversian,  that  run  for  the  most  part  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  bone — the  whole  arrangement,  canal  and  sur- 
rounding cells,  is  called  an  Haversian  system  ; — certain  parts 
which  fill  up  the  interstices  between  these  circles  are  named 
by  KoUiker  (Mikroskopische  Anatomic,  p.  292)  Interstitial 
Laminae ;  by  Quekett  they  are  more  happily  termed  "  Haversian 
Inter-spaces "  (Histological  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons),  In  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  bone,  or 
Circumferential  Laminae,  the  cells  are  arranged  round  the  axis 
of  the  bone ;  most  of  them  are  of  the  ordinary  size  and  shape 
of  the  lacunae  in  the  Haversian  systems  ;  but  there  are  among 
them  certain  longer  cells,  some  of  which  run  at  right  angles,! 
others,  seen  on  longitudinal  section,  parallel  to  the  axis  ;  thus 
there  are  in  the  layer  next  the  medullary  cavity,  and  next  the 
periosteum,  two  sets  of  long  cells,  which  run  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  I  believe  these  are  intended  for  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion and  disintegration  of  both  these  strata. 

Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  bone  is  to  be  considered 
simply  as  a  connective,  an  areolar  tissue,  the  ground  substance 

*  *  Observations  on  tbc  Structuro  and  <(  Messrs.  Tomes  and  De  Morgan  *Oii 
Development  of  Bone.*  *  Philosojihicul  the  Development  and  Structure  of  Bone.* 
Tmnsactions,'  1853,  p.  117.  *  Philonophical  Transactions,*  1853. 
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of  which  has  been  saturated  with  lime-salts.  In  it  are  all  the 
elements  of  that  tissue  as  they  may  be  found  surrounding  a 
yessel.  There  is  the  space  in  which  the  little  vascular  branch 
lies  (Haversian  canal) ;  around  it  are  arranged  connective  tissue 
corpuscles  (bone-cells)  lying  in  cell  spaces  (lacunae)  and  pro- 
vided with  branches  (canaliculi).  But  these  parts,  which 
represent  the  yellow  element  of  areolar  tissue,  do  not  stand 
alone.  In  the  lamellae  a  little  care  and  skill  will  bring  into 
view  the  fibrous  and  often  wavy  form  of  the  intimate  bone  tissue 
itself,  which  is  evidently  calcified  white  areolar  structure  ;  for 
many  occurrences  in  the  process  of  ossification  show  that  the 
primordial  cartilage  becomes  quite  changed  by  peculiar  cell 
arrangement  and  proliferation  previous  to  the  deposit  of  lime. 
I  hold  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  full  comprehension 
of  all  bone  disease,  that  its  physiological  anatomy  and  consti- 
tution should  be  thus  considered.* 

But  it  is  of  course  to  be  noticed  that  no  joint  surface  lies 
immediately  upon  hard  solid  bone,  such  as  composes  a  shaft, 
but  upon  a  reticulated  or  cancellated  structure,  i.e.  upon  the 
epiphysal  ends  of  long,  or  as  at  the  carpus  and  tarsus  upon 
short  bones. 

As  the  shaft  of  a  newly  ossified  bone  is  solid,  i.e,  has  no 
central  medullary  cavity,  so  the  epiphyses  of  long  bones  and 
the  mass  of  short  bones  are  at  first  without  that  subdivided 
cavernous  hollow,  which  we  know  as  the  cancellous  structure. 
The  formation  of  these  little  inter-communicating  cavities  is 
due  to  a  process  of  absorption,  which  commences  in  the  middle 
of  the  nucleus  as  a  secondary  process,  and  while  yet  it  is 
increasing  centrifugally.  Thus,  however  hard  and  solid  the 
texture  of  a  bone  may  be,  the  joint  ends  are  always  spongy 
(short  bones  are  entirely  so),  that  is,  they  consist  of  an  outer 
cortex,  enclosing  a  number  of  cancelli,  which  contain  medulla, 
divided  from  each  other  by  thin  osseous  plates,  lamellae.  The 
lateral  cortex,  i.e.  those  walls  of  the  structure  which  do  not 


*  Many  phenomena,  Boroe  of  which 
will  shortly  be  noticed,  show  how  often 
and  how  easily  cartilage  becomes  thus 
metamorphohed  into  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect areolar  tissue.  Indeed  although 
the  primordial  cartilaginous  skeleton 
is  in  subeequent  development  changed 


into  bone,  yet  it  undergoes  a  preyious 
modification  into  a  fibrous  structure. 
This  is  described  in  all  adequate  works 
on  histology,  and  we  shall  shortly  meet 
with  a  brilliant  example  of  such  meta-^ 
morphoeis. 
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luok  towards  thr  juiiit  cavity,  an*  very  thin,  and  the  liU'Uiial 
arraugeoit'iit  is  in  geut-ral  irregiilur,  ext*ept  where  a  vessel  pass- 
ing Uj  the  iiitarior  forms  an  Haversian  canal  and  concentric 
laniinfP.  The  laniellfp  which  branch  from  its  intrnial  surface, 
encluso  the  caiicelli,  and  permeate  the  whole  area  of  the  short 
bone  or  epiphysis,  are  very  variable  in  size  and  strength  in 
difterent  parts,  in  diflerent  persons,  and  at  Jiffercnt  ages ;  from 
•03  to  -Ut)  of  an  inch  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  their 
FiK  1.  thickness,  the  cavities  about 

'6  to  '3  in  length  and  breailth. 
Each  cavity  is  inenmjdctely 
snrroiuided  by  lamclhe,  there 
being  open  communications 
throughout  from  one  to  an* 
other,  whereby  bloodvessels 
freely  jmss  and  anastomose ;  these  cancelli,  which  are  lined  by  a 
fine  membrane  and  contain  medulla,  are  in  mature  long  Inines 
but  a  jirohmgation  with  infinite  subdivisions  of  the  eeutnil 
medullary  cavity*  The  lamellsB  appear  at  fi^rst  sight  to  be 
arranged  in  an  arbitrary,  fortuitous  manner;  but  examina- 
tion of  sections  from  dry  sjiecimens  shows  that  they  are  ao 
built  up  as  to  aftbrd  the  greatest  mechanical  support  to  that 
part  of  the  outer  cniat  where  most  pressure  will  be  exerted. 


FiK  1, 
CrtOfH^H  ftitjil  artlculiir  ktiiclEa    from  Itjwfr  «nd  of 


Fig.  a. 


cr> 


t  *    t  • 


QuKyUt  And  arKciilarlampIU  ffom  litwrr  fBt! 
of  Iiumafi  tlbiOf  di^guintn]  lOil  dbmib-TB. 


especially  therefore  to  that  sur- 
face forming  the  joint;  under  that 
surface  the  caucelli  are  as  a  rule 
smaller  and  the  laraelhe  thicker. 
The  plat.e  of  bone  which  lies 
next  to  the  articular  cartilage 
is  very  peculiar;  it  is  applied 
tA}  the  cancellous  structure,  but 
never  roofs  in  a  cavity.  However  nearly  such  cavity  may 
approach  the  articular  lamella,  a  plat4?  of  true  bone  always 
separates  the  one  from  tlie  other*  On  section  it  is  seen 
to  consiot  of  a  very  hard  layer  of  irregular  or  serrated  edge 
(in  section),  and  also  irregular  at  the  part  next  the  can- 
celli.  It  p<jssesses  no  true  bone  lacuna3  with  canalicnli,  but 
simply  blots  (in  this  view  black  and  opaqne),  oval  in  form, 
whose  long  axes  arc  perpendicular  to  the  surface;   they  are 
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ARTICULAR  LAMELLA. 


The  amenlar  lamella,  highly  magnified. 


arranged  linearly  in  the  same  sense,  or  rather  the  general 
trend  of  their  arrangement  is  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces ; 
they  are  of  the  same  size  and  outline  as  cartilage  corpuscles. 
Except  indeed  for  some  difference  in  refraction  and  for  its 
hardness,  this  lamella  is,  like  the  deeper  layer  of  cartilage, 
altered  by  the  deposition  of  lime-salts.  Yet  changed  not  only 
thus,  for  it  is  on  examination  with  a  high  power  (Hartnack  6) 
evident  that  fibrillation  has  preceded  calcification,  evidenced 
by  very  fine  wavy  striation  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  surface.* 

The  appearance  of  these  *^*  ** 

lines  is  the  more  note- 
worthy since  the  laminar 
strata  in  the  bone  imme- 
diately underlying  this 
layer  is  in  a  contrary 
direction,  viz.  parallel  to 
the  surface.  The  lines  are 
not  evenly  distributed 
throughout,  but  are,  as  it 
were,  gathered  into  bundles,  which  appear  to  correspond  to 
the  position  of  a  black  corpuscle.  They  are  most  readily 
perceptible  in  specimens  that  have  been  ground  thin,  yet  are 
also  quite  distinct  in  those  that  have  been  decalcified.  If  the 
specimen  be  very  much  soaked  in  absolute  alcohol  and  mounted 
in  Damar,  the  varnish  runs  into  the  wavy  lines,  and  is  apt  to 
obscure  them.  The  lamella  is  cartilage  which  has  become 
fibrillated  and  received  a  deposit  of  lime,  but  has  not  become  true 
bone  because  it  lies  beyond  the  limit  of  the  ossifying  force ; 
hence  decalcification  causes  the  spots,  which  in  sections  ground 
thin  appear  as  black  spots,  to  regain  all  the  characters  of  normal 
cartilage  corpuscles.  This  layer  is  rather  a  part  of  the  encrust- 
ing cartilage  than  of  the  bone,  and  pathological  conditions 
will  hereafter  show  that  in  all  changes  it  sides  with,  and  shares 
the  fftte  of,  the  former  structure. 

The  articulations,  lying  at  an  adult  age  on  the  ends  of  long 

*  la  my  fonner  edition  I  deeoribed  I  seiiBe  of  contlnuons  elongated  hollows : 
theae  as  ?ery  fino  tubules;  therein  was  neTertheless  they  are,  I  believe,  pores 
enor.  The  nmrlringw  are  not  tubes  in  the  |  permitting  the  transmission  of  fluid. 
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bones,  are  in  early  life  not  quite  thus  placed,  since  at  that 
period  the  joint  ends  are  separated  from  the  shafts.  At  a  very 
early  age,  therefore,  the  articulation  is  not  formed  by  bone  at 
all,  but  by  two  pieces  of  cartilage,  and  it  is  not  until  babyhood 
has  been  left  behind  that  there  is  any  true  articular  cartilage, 
or  any  such  structures  as  have  just  been  described.  An  arti- 
cular cartilage  can  only  be  said  to  exist  when  ossification  of 
the  epiphysis  is  complete.  Yet  long  after  this  period,  which 
varies  in  different  localities,  the  epiphysal  end  of  the  bone 
remains  separated  from  the  diaphysis  by  a  disc  (in  section 
a  line)  of  cartilage.  At  the  junction  of  the  shaft  with  the 
epiphysal  line  that  addition  to  the  length  of  the  bones,  on 
which  increase  of  stature  depends,  chiefly  takes  place,  although 
on  the  other,  the  epiphysal  side  of  this  lino,  a  certain  amount 
of  growth  is  going  on.  This  plastic  activity  necessitates,  and 
is  accompanied  by,  considerable  blood  supply,  and  vascular 
excitement,  which  under  certain  circumstances  may  overstep 
the  limits  of  physiological  and  pass  into  pathological  conditions. 
While  their  growth  is  going  on,  the  epiphysal  end  divided 
from  the  shaft  is  quite  independent  in  its  vascular  and  nutrient 
supply — as  independent  of  the  diaphysis  as  one  short  bone  of 
the  carpus,  for  instance,  is  independent  of  the  others ;  no  vessel 
penetrates  the  epiphysal  disc  from  the  one  portion  to  the 
other.  These  two  latter  circumstances,  the  plastic  activity  and 
the  epiphysal  isolation,  produce  certain  differences  in  the 
physiological  and  pathological  status  of  these  joints,  before  and 
after  the  period  of  union  to  the  shaft.  It  is,  therefore,  import- 
ant Uy  know  when  that  union  takes  place. 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  ages  at  which  in  different  bones 
the  epiphysal  nucleus-  appears,  as  also  the  period  of  union  to 
the  shaft. 

Nucleus  appears.        Epiphysis  unites. 

{Upper 2nd  jear  ..      ..  20th  jear. 

«^,.  „  /Upper    ..      ..      ..      ..       6th  year  ..      ..  17th  year. 

Raams      ..      ..   Ilo^^ 2nd  year  ..      ..  20th  year. 

▼ji  rUppcr 10th  year  ..      ..  17th  year. 

\Lower 4th  year   ..      ..  20th  year. 

""ptKB""}       3.d  to  5th  year..      ..  20th  ye*;. 
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NncIeoB  appears.       Epiphysis  unites. 

Pelvis       ..     ..    Y  Oartilage..     ..  aboutUth  jear  17thor  18th  jear 

ii«.^„.  /Upper let  year  ..      ..  ISth  year.  / 

Jfernur      ..      -.  ^^0^^^ 8  months  (foetal)  2l8t  to  24th  year. 

m-i-  /Upper before  birth  2l8t  to  22nd  year. 

^^^ \LowOT..      ..      ..      ..       2nd  year  ..      ..  18th  year. 

Fibula       ..      ..   IFpP^ 3rd  or  4th  year  ..      ..  24th  year. 

ILower 2nd  year  ..      ..  21st  year. 

Ph^^       ;;  }      3rd  to  8th  year  19th  to  2l8t  year. 

The  four  inner  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  have  distal, 
the  outer,  proximal  epiphyses.  All  the  phalanges  have  the 
epiphyses  proximal — ^thus  all  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints, 
save  that  of  the  thumb,  are  on  two  epiphyses ;  so  at  the  foot  all 
metatarso-phalangeal  joints  are  doubly  epiphysal  except  the 
hallux. 

Moreover,  the  relationship  between  the  epiphysal  disc  and 
the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  a  matter  of  great  import  in  the 
interpretation  and  prognosis  of  certain  diseases.  At  some 
articulations  these  two  parts  hardly  come  into  relationship, 
at  others  a  part,  in  some  the  whole,  of  the  epiphysal  line  is 
included  in  the  synovial  membrane.  The  following  list  gives 
the  inter-relation  of  these  parts  for  different  joints. 

The  Shouldeb. — The  capsule  with  its  synovial  lining  is 
attached  above  to  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  which  is 
not  an  epiphysal  bone,  below  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the 
humerus.  The  two,  sometimes  three,  ossific  nuclei  which  form 
the  upper  part  of  the  humerus-head  and  tuberosities,  unite  at 
the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  thus  form  a  simple  epiphysal 
end.  The  line  of  junction  between  this  and  the  shaft  runs 
from  the  inner  incurvation  of  the  groove  called  anatomical 
neck  outwards  and  generally  a  little  downwards  to  a  point  a 
little  below  the  lowest  projection  of  the  tuberosities.  There  is 
then  but  a  little  piece  of  the  epiphysal  junction  on  the  internal 
aspect  of  the  bone  which  lies  within  the  synovial  membrane  or 
close  to  its  attachment. 

The  Elbow. — All  three  bones  which  form  this  joint  have  a 
very  narrow  epiphysal  end  (from  above  downwards)  ;  hence  it 
happens  that  all  three  lines  of  junction  are  within  the  synovial 
membrane.    The  activity  of  growth  is  not  here  so  great  as  at 
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some  other  joints.    The  epiphysal  line  of  the  olecranon  is  so 
placed  that  only  its  anterior  edge  interests  the  joint  cavity. 

The  WRiST'Jonrr  is  somewhat  complicated.    A  single  sy- 
novial sac  lines  the  surface  of  the  radins  and  the  distal  sur- 
face of  the  ulnar  interarticular  cartilage ;   the  upper  bones 
of  the  joint  and  also  the  scaphoid,  semilunar  and  cuneiform, 
the  lower  constituents.     This  is  the  wrist-joint  proper,  but 
the  adjacent  synovial  membranes  must  be  remembered.     One 
of  these  lines  the  radio-ulnar  articulation,  and  the  junction 
between  the  ulna  and  its  fibro-cartilage.     Another  lubricates 
the  joint  between  the  first  and  second  row  of  tarsal  bones 
and  also  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints.     The  radial  and  ulnar 
epiphysal  junction  are  not  included  in  the  first-named  synovial 
nienibrane.     As  an   epiphysal  has  already  been  described  as 
analogous  in  its  isolated  mode  of  nutrition  to  a  short  bone,  we 
must  remember  that  the  similitude  holds  good  on  that  point  in 
regtird  to  the  carpal  bones.     Yet  we  must  also  remember  that 
the  gn^wth  of  a  long  bone  from  its  epiphysal  end  is  very  con- 
siderablo,  the  plastic  and  vascular  excitement  very  marked. 
The  inoroase  on  the  small  carpal  bones  is  much  less,  and  the 
formative   activity  can  hardly   be  compared   to  that   which 
iHMnirs  at  the  ends  of  a  growing  long  bone. 

Thk  Hn^JoiNT. — At  the  time  of  birth  the  femur  has  no 
rtMil  nook,  a  more  constriction  separates  the  head  (large  in 
proiKirtion)  from  the  trochanters.  Along  this  groove  the 
oai>H\d(^  and  synovial  membrane  are  attached.  After  the  child 
hiui  i>iV88od  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  life,  this  part  of  the 
nkohaon  biggins  to  grow,  a  neck  is  formed  from  the  shaft  of  the 
lK>no,  to  whioh  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  head  belongs. 
Tlu>  (mHitlcation  at  this  upper  end  runs  in  the  form  of  a  wedge 
upwurtl,  HO  that  all  the  upper  extremity  of  the  diaphysis  lies 
lM>t>viH>n  the  epiphysal  i>art  of  the  head  and  the  apophysal 
cM»iitro  for  the  great  trochant^.  All  this  part  (including 
of  i>i^\\u^K^  the  htvul)  is  enclosed  m  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  X\\is  lUH^t^jwary  gn>at  hyperplasia  and  hyperemia  is  within 
tho  oavity  of  the  hiiKJoint.  Also  one  aspect  of  the  Y-shaped 
cMirtilaKo  of  tho  immature  acetabulum  lies  inside  the  svnovial 
mombruuo,* 

♦  Fi»r  (\irihi>r  nuiark*  cm  tliis  subject,  see  Chapto  XIV. 
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At  the  Knee. — The  anterior  edge  of  the  femoral  epiphysis 
at  the  knee  is  the  only  junction  within  the  joint  cavity. 

Ankle. — The  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle-joint  does 
not  come  into  relation  with  the  epiphysal  junction. 

That  part  of  the  epiphysis  or  of  a  short  bone  which  remains 
unossified  towards  the  joint  cavity  is  (p.  6)  separated  by  a 
peculiar  structure  from  the  ordinary  bone  tissue,  and  now  be- 
comes articular  cartilage.  It  is  not,  as  it  has  often  been  said 
to  be,  attached  to  the  bone,  but  it  is  continuous  with  it :  it  is 
part  of  the  same  thing,  one  portion  having  received  a  deposit 
of  lime,  the  other  not  having  done  so.  It  varies  in  thickness 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  surface,  and  always  so  that  its 
fqrm  is  an  exaggeration  of  that  of  the  bone :  thus,  if  the 
osseous  surface  be  concave,  the  cartilage  is  thickest  at  its 
edges,  so  that  it  is  more  concave  than  the  bone  itself.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  take  a  convex  example,  the  cartilage  will  be 
found  thinnest  at  the  edges,  so  that  the  whole  shape  is  more 
convex  than  the  osseous  surface. 

Cartilage  is  a  tough  elastic  material,  of  a  semi-transparent 
bluish  appearance,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  If  boiled  for 
several  hours  in  water,  more  rapidly  if  in  diluted  acetic  acid^ 
or  if  treated  cold  in  almost  any  strong  acid,  it  is  dissolved  into 
a  jelly,  which  Muller  called  ehondrin,  and  which  differs  very 
little  from  gelatine.  If  thin  sections  be  made  through  the 
substance  of  the  cartilage  and  examined  by  a  quarter-inch 
power,  the  whole  substance  will  be  found  to  be  very  translucent, 
and  to  have  a  finely  mottled  or  granulalr  aspect ;  and  there 
will  be  seen  in  it  a  great  many  bodies  of  an  oval  form.  Some 
confusion  has  arisen  from  these  having  been  named  cartilage- 
cells.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  cavities  in  the  hyaline  sub- 
stance, having  no  lining  membrane,  which  contain  from  two 
to  six  nucleated  cells.  I  propose  to  call  throughout  this 
treatise  each  body,  i.e.  cells  and  hollow,  the  cartilage-corpuscle, 
reserving  the  word  cartilage-cell  for  each  one  of  the  bodies 
contained  in  the  cavity.  These  cells  may  under  various 
forms  of  treatment  be  made  to  shrivel ;  when  their  enveloping 
membrane  is  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  is  thrown 
into  folds,  the  shrunken  cells  may  be  seen  loose  within  the 
hollow.     Luschka  found  this  to  follow  the  addition  of  water ; 
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Fig.  4. 


Albert,  eontinuaiis  electne  shocks*  The  cells  in  the  corpuscle 
not  uiifreqiieiitly,  while  near  the  attached  surface,  separate 
and  cause  a  flivision  by  fissure  of  the  hollow  into  new  cor- 
puscles, and  the  obserTer  will  find  the  arrangement  of  these 
boJieii  somewhat  peculiar,  for  if  he  examine  a  fine  vertical 
section  of  any  articular  cartilage  in  any  animal,  he  will  see 
those  cartilage- corpuscles  which  lie  near  the  attached  surface 
well  developed,  and  cuutainiug  each  from  two  to  six  nncleated 
cells,  and  near  this  surface  not  only  do  the  cells  iu  eac^h 
corpuscle,  but  also  these  hitter  bodies,  tend  to  arrange  them- 
i^elves  perpendicularly  to  the  surface;  and  when  a  corpuscle 
divides,  it  does  so  iu  the  same  direction.  As  the  object  is 
piissed  under  the  glass  towards  the  free  surface,  he  will  be 
stinck  by  a  change  in  this  respect  j  the  cells  no  longer  remain 

in  the  hollow  su  con- 
stantly perpendicular  to 
one  another,  and  as  they 
divide,  they  do  so  as  fre- 
(|xiently  horizontally  as 
in  any  other  direction; 
lit  last  the  divisions  and 
the  groupings  all  tend 
strongly  t<»  the  horizon- 
tal ;  the  cells  themselves 
become  separate,  and  are 
flattened  in  the  aamo 
<lirection,  till  at  last 
they  become  mere  scales, 
three  or  four  layers  of 
which  (Fig,  4),  lying 
close  together,  form  the 
extreme  free  edge  of  the 

Cartiiiigt'    frvm  htiman  ftr,tragatiLs  tntgnlfied  nhmt  TOO  efirt+li^n  •    ihaf  re    fliA  nr^- 

dlmmtitrt,  ■howln^   the  perpeinIiculBir  arrnnKemcnt  uf  S^^CllOU  ,    llJtli  IS,  latJ  llll- 

oupuBclwi  at  U*  lower  iwri.  Kjarfuallj  curving  inio  an  „  +  f  j,^>,pf1     eurfni^A    nf    tV^A 

oblfque.  labiequently  tiito  a  hotimntMl,  potti'Xi,  and  aiiacueil    bUrHiCe    OI    IU© 

dT7iogiBbai»^  articular  cartilage  con- 

sists  of  three  or  four  layers  of  flattened  cells  lying  quite 
close  together  and  overlapping  each  other's  edges.  This 
arrangement  has  caused  many  observers  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  epithelium.     If  the  superficies  of  fresh  cartilage 
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be  shaved  off  thin  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  the  section  will 
indeed  have  the  appearance  of  a  layer  of  epithelial  cells  ;  bnt 
if  a  thin  slice  through  its  substance  be  examined,  the  gradual 
horizontal  arrangement  and  flattening  of  the  cells  will  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  true  structure  of  its  superficies.*     (Fig.  4.) 

Some  observers,  Mr.  Toynbee  among  them,  found,  that  in 
the  foetus  vessels  run  across  the  cartilage,  even  into  the  middle 
of  joints.  In  neither  a  foetal  hare  nor  calf,  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining,  could  I  discover  any  such  arrange- 
ment, nor  any  trace  of  it,  in  a  stillborn  child.f  Nor  have  I 
been  able  to  discover  epithelium  overlying  the  cartilaginous 
surface:  what  Mr.  Bowman  took  for  that  structure  was,  I 
believe,  the  superficial  layer  of  cells  as  above  described,  which, 
in  the  yet  unused  joint,  is  finer  than  when  it  has  been  subject 
to  wear  and  tear.    The  elucidation  is  given  further  on. 

But  in  early  foetal  life  there  is  neither  bone  nor  joint,  the 
whole  set  of  structures  above  enumerated  are  developed  from 
a  cartilaginous  basis  enclosed  in  a  perichondrium ;  the  mode 
of  this  development  bears  so  directly  on  the  relationship  of 
certain  parts  to  the  joint  and  to  each  other,  that  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  must  be  given. 

The  limb  buds  of  the  human  foetus  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week — about  the  sixth  or  seventh  they  are  marked 
externally  by  shallow  grooves  for  the  divisions  of  the  digits 
and  for  the  different  segments.  The  substance  of  these  buds, 
now  become  lappets,  is  formed  from  the  outer  layer  of  the 
mesoblast  (somatopleura),  but  they  are  covered  or  enveloped 
by  folds  of  the  epiblast.  Soon  after,  but  I  cannot  say  how 
long  after  the  buds  appear,  a  diflferentiation  of  the  structure 
takes  place,  whereby  a  skeleton  consisting  of  very  soft,  jelly- 


*  It  is  not  yet  quite  settled  among 
minute  anatomists,  whether  in  foetal 
devebpment  the  cartilages  ever  are 
oorered  bv  a  layer  of  synoyial  mem- 
brane. The  subject  will  be  again  re- 
ferred to  when  the  latter  structure 
itself  is  described.  I  have  thonght  it 
better  to  leave  hero  the  text  as  it  stood 
in  my  first  edition. 

t  Kolliker  could  not  make  out  such 
▼etselfl  as  Toynbee  described.  A  little 
further  on  the  development  of  synovial 
membrane  is  described.   It  seems  to  me 


that  in  some  mhdnterpretation  of  these 
appearances  lies  the  clue  to  what  Mr. 
loynbee  means  by  "removing  the 
synovial  membrane  from  nearly  the 
entire  surface  of  the  articular  cartilage 
of  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  to  which  it 
was  attached  by  a  considerable  layer  of 
cellular  tissue"OPhilosoph.  Trans.'  1841, 
p.  167),  and  how  the  cells  on  the  surfacj 
have  been  taken  to  be  epithelium  cells, 
and  also  certain  views  concerning 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  cartila<;c. 
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like  cartilage,  extremely  rich  in  cells,  is  formed ;  not  all  at 
once — the  proximal  parts  form  first,  the  distal  afterwards,  and 
the  upper  limb  takes  precedence  of  the  lower.  This  cartilage 
is  simultaneously  with  or  soon  after  its  formation  covered  in 
with  that  perichondrium  which  afterwards  becomes  periosteum. 
The  cartilaginous  skeleton  is  without  joints  :  this  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  a  whole  limb  from  trunk  to  phalanges  ever 
possesses  an  entire  but  unjointed  skeleton,  for  cavities,  repre- 
senting future  articulations,  are  formed  in  the  proximal  parts, 
while  in  the  distal  ones  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  is  being 
built.  Although  the  primordial  cartilage  is  non-articulated, 
yet  at  the  points  where  joints  are  to  appear,  one  may  see  whitish 
lines  running  nearly  but  not  quite  through  the  substance. 
These,  though  very  visible  to  a  low,  are  less  perceptible  to  a  high 
power,  with  transmitted  light ;  for  these  lines,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cartilage,  are  made  up  of  closely  packed  and  identical  cells. 
The  structure  impresses  me  as  depending  upon  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  cell  elements,  which  (they  are  so  densely 
packed  that  no  absolute  rows  can  be  seen)  seem  aligned  trans- 
versely to,  not,  as  elsewhere,  with,  the  axis  of  the  bone.  These 
lines  foresliadow  the  place,  and  I  believe  also  to  a  certain 
extent  the  form,  of  the  coming  joint.  Some  time  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  week,  first  near  the  trunk  and  in  the  upper 
sooner  than  in  the  lower  limb,  the  cells  of  this  white  line 
begin  to  undergo  changes  which  Luschka  calls  Yerflussigung 
(liquefaction).  They  become,  he  says,  clearer  and  larger,  then 
disappear  and  leave  a  cavity  occupied  by  their  d&nis  and 
elaborated  fluid. 

At  this  point  my  investigations  diverge  from  those  of  other 
observers.  I  have  only  seen  this  condition  of  enlarged  clear 
cells  once,  and  that  doubtfully  in  a  hare-foetus  of  probably  five 
to  seven  days  old,  nor  do  I  wish  to  comment  upon  Luschka's 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  first,  the  central,  part  of  the 
cavity  is  formed ;  but  this  I  believe  can  only  apply  to  quite  an 
early  stage  of  the  cleavage ;  afterwards,  at  all  events,  a  different 
action  takes  place.  The  space  left  between  the  segments  of 
the  cartilage  is  of  course,  in  a  cylindrical  bone,  circular  or 
discoid  in  form,  but  microscopic  sections  present  it  as  a  chink 
of  an  elongated  oval  shape.     As  we  trace  the  cells  from  the 
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undisturbed  and  unaltered  cartilage  towards  the  fissure,  we 
find  them  little  changed,  perhaps  rather  flattened ;  but  towards 
either  edge  of  the  slit — that  is,  near  the  circumference  of  the 
disc — they  gradually  elongate  more  and  more,  until  quite 
on  the  edge  of  the  rift  they  are  simply  fibre  and  spindle  cells ; 
the  hyaline  material  (what  there  is  of  it)  splits  up ;  the  cartilage 
has  here  changed  into  a  very  fine  fibre  tissue.  Now  if  the  end 
of  the  rift  be  focussed,  one  sees  that  from  this  extremity  the 
cells  and  fibres  diverge  upward  and  downward,  so  that  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  chink  the  fibrillation  and  the  trend  of  the 
elongating  cells  run  directly  outward  to  the  perichondrium; 
above  this  they  sweep  in  upward,  below  it  in  downward,  curves 
(Fig.  5,  A.).  Thus  while  in  the  centre  the  segments  of  cartilage 
are  separated  by  a  space,  they  are  united  at  the  circumference 
by  a  cellulo-fibrous  tissue  which  cannot  be  said  to  cover 
because  it  is  a  part»  though  an  altered  part  of  the  cartilage. 
When  the  fibrous  metamorphosis  is  complete,  the  fissuration  no 
longer  follows  a  simple  straight  course  across  (Fig.  5,  B.)  the 
structure,  but  divides  on  right  and  left  of  section  into  two 
branches  which  follow  on  upper  and  lower  segment  the  lines 
of  junction  between  the  fibrous  and  the  cartilaginous  tissue ; 
yet  not  exactly  this  line,  but  one  just  within  the  former,  so  that 
a  very  thin  film  of  it  is  left  for  a  time  on  the  face  of  the 
cartilage  at  its  peripheral  portion.  The  result  is  that  this 
structure,  which  formerly  was  cartilage  and  is  now  a  true 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  is  left  as  a  ring  or  rather  a  short  tube 
round  the  now  sundered  limb  segments — this  ring  must  by  the 
process  of  its  formation  be  thickest  in  the  middle,  i.e.  opposite 
the  fissure  of  disjunction — also  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  not  so 
much  attached  to,  as  absolutely  growing  out  of — proceeding 
from — ^the  cartilage,  not  merely  from  its  edge  but  from  the  more 
outer  parts  of  its  face.  Fine  sections  from  a  foetal  finger  or 
toe  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  month  show  fibres  running 
from  these  spots  into  the  tissue  lying  outside  the  rift,  and 
also  that  the  two  structures  are  one  and  the  same.  At  the 
angle  where  the  rift  ends,  and  progressive  absorption  is  still 
further  separating  this  fibrous  material  from  the  persistent 
cartilage,  little  fine  tufts  or  shreds  may  be  seen  to  spring  and 
project  a  little  way  into  the  cavity.     The  next  phase,  that  of 
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the  stillborn  infant,  shows  clearly  that  the  tube  of  fibro- 
tissue  formed  out  of  the  circumferential  parts  of  the  cartilage 
is  synovial  membrane — the  thicker  parts  of  it  (opposite  the 
fissure)  become  synovial  folds.  The  manner  in  wliich  synovial 
membrane  originates  in  fibrillar  changes  of  the  primordial 
cartilage,  and  the  mode  in  which  a  certain  thickness  of  the 
altered  material  is  left  for  a  time  on  the  unaltered  not-in- 
contact  face  of  the  cartilage,  accounts  for  a  still  existing 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  joint  surfaces  are  at  any 
period  of  life  (foetal  or  viable)  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelioid 
cells. 

Fig.  6. 
A.  R  C. 


Diagrammatic  development  of  the  qmovial  membrane. 

Sections  of  the  joints  of  little  finger  (bnman  foetus),  (diagrammatic). 

A.  Earlj  fissuration  cells,  becoming  fusiform,  and  fibre  cells, 
arrange  themselves  in  carves  from  the  end  of  the  fissure  upward  and 
downward. 

B.  Bifurcating  fissure  beginning  to  extend  along  upper  and  lower 
margin  of  spaces  marked  by  elongating  cells. 

c.  Fissure  completely  bifurcated,  has  nearly  reached  perichondrium ; 
between  the  forks  is  a  ring  of  cartilage  altered  to  fibrous  tissue  thickest 
in  middle,  therefore  triangular  in  section ;  the  thicker  portion  becomes 
a  synovial  fold ;  the  perichondrium  has  thickened  opposite  this  ring. 

The  figures  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  illustrate  this 
description  are  mere  diagrams  compounded  of  the  views 
obtained  as  the  section  is  passed  under  the  object-glass — ^no 
microscope  could  at  the  same  time  show  the  minutife  of 
structure  and  the  whole  form.  We  will  leave  them  and  place 
under  a  higher  power  an  edge  of  the  rift  just  inside  the 
perichondrium.    The  upper  edge  represents  the  joint  surface 
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still  influenced  by  the  fibrous  changes  going  on.  At  left 
of  the  general  mass  a  still  more  striated  appearance  marks  the 
fibres  tending  to  the  upper  membrane,  the  synovial,  which  is 
seen  to  be  really  a  part  of  the  cartilage,  modified  as  above  des- 
cribed :  outside  this  is  the 
perichondrium,     become  **  ** 

fibrous  capsule,  and  by 
further  development  liga- 
ment. It  is  probable  that 
at  certain  joints  a  more 
complicated  plan  of  rift- 
formation  is  followed — ^for 
instance,  at  the  temporo- 
maxillary  the  first  cen- 
tral cavity  divides  very 
rapidly  into  the  peripheral 
comua — ^and  the  result- 
ant wedge-shaped  piece 
(on  section)  that  is  left 
is  therefore  larger  and  intrudes  further  into  the  chink,  and 
undergoes  transformation  into  fibre  tissue,  very  partially, 
remaining  at  a  transition  stage  between  such  tissue  and 
cartilage.  At  the  knee,  whose  cavity  is  almost  completely 
divided  into  two  by  the  crucial  ligaments,  it  would  seem  that 
the  primary  rift  is  not  single,  nor  central,  but  begins  by  two 
semi-lunes,  with  concavities  facing  each  other;  and  that 
running  from  the  anterior  condyloid  and  popliteal  notch  of 
femur  and  tibia  respectively,  folds  of  the  perichondrium  are 
prolonged  between  them.  In  this  joint  we  have  therefore  two 
complications ;  one  to  form  the  crucial  ligaments,  another  to 
produce  the  menisci. 

It  has  been  aaid  that  as  a  circumferential  layer  of  cartilage, 
afterwards  transformed  into  synovial  tissue,  is  separated  from 
the  primordial  structure,  certain  foliaceous  tufts  or  shreds  are 
left  behind,  being  first  visible  in  the  angle  of  separation.  It 
may  here  be  added,  that  as  absorption  models  and  fines  down 
the  central  parts  of  the  still  too- thick  ring,  many  more  such 
tufts  are  thus  formed  out  of  the  pre-existing  material.  These, 
in  all  probability,  become  afterwards  synovial  fringes — they 
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are  soflSciently  deyeloped  in  quite  young  life ;  indeed  I  hare 
seen  them  in  the  premature  child,  still-bom  at  about  the  seyenth 
month.  It  may  be  that  they  develop  more  fully  when  movement 
of  the  joint  calls  for  increased  secretion,  but  they  probably 
are  chiefly  formed  when  the  thickest  part  of  the  ring,  opposite 
the  central  fissure,  begins  to  be  absorbed.  They  are  most 
abundant  on  those  plicae,  or  folds,  which,  without  injury  to 
the  structure,  admit  of  motion ;  where,  therefore,  the  tissue 
itself  and  the  peri-synovial  structure  are  loose  and  own  a  rich 
vascular  supply.  In  their  simpler  form  they  consist  of 
villous-like  folds  or  saccules  of  the  basement  membrane,  each 
containing  an  afierent  and  efferent  vessel,  but,  as  far  as  has 
yet  been  traced,  no  lymphatic.  In  their  further  developed 
form  the  simple  villus  sprouts  into  secondary  saccules,  which 
may  be  sessile,  like  the  segments  of  certain  cactus,  e,g.  the 
prickly  pear;  or  more  often  are  attached  by  an  elongated 
stalk  or  petiole.  These  secondary  saccules  are  always  extra- 
vascular,  but  generally  contain  a  watery  alkaline  fluid,  and 
when  secretion  is  active,  are  full  to  bursting  (indeed  doubtless 
do  often  burst)  with  that  liquid.  Under  a  high  power  and 
with  well-prepared  specimens  the  structure  shows  itself  as  a 
shred  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  surrounded  by  cells  closely 
packed  in  a  colloid  ground-substance.  The  cells  are  not  a 
mere  simple  coating,  they  are  massed,  not  in  layers,  but  in  ir- 
regular heaps  several  deep.  The  secondary  saccules  seem  to 
me  a  colony  of  such  cells  pressed  out  from  the  mass,  but 
remaining  attached  by  an  inspissated  thread  of  the  jelly-like 
ground-substance.  Secretion,  more  especially  of  mucin,  appears 
to  be  the  function  and  raison  d'etre  of  these  singular  little 
excrescences.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  synovial  mem- 
branes of  joints,  but  are  also  abundant  on  tendinous  sheaths 
and  on  bursae,  whether  normal,  accidental  or  morbid.* 

The  peculiar  structure  and  characters  of  the  membrane  whose 
formation  we  have  thus  traced  is  a  subject  of  very  considerable 


*  I  Bloald  like,  did  space  allow,  to 
point  out  here  the  singular  oualitieB  of 
the  middle  genDinal  layer — the  richness 
in  cells  of  all  its  denvatiyee — its  ten- 
dency to  form  cavities.  For  instance, 
the  peritoneal,  pKural,  pericardial ,  arach- 
noid— ^all  joint    cavities,    sheaths  and 


bnrssB — ^the  chambers  of  the  heart — 
the  lumina  of  all  vessels  and  lymph- 
atics, the  meshes  of  areolar  tissue,  are 
all  the  offspring  of  this  layer,  and  ont 
of  these  last  nearly  aU  pathologic 
cavities  arise. 
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importance,  nor  can,  within  my  limits,  full  justice  be  done  to  the 
yarious  yiews  which  different  anatomists  hold.  Let  me  first  make 
the  way  clear  by  a  description  of  the  larger  characteristics. 

It  will  haye  been  understood  that  eyen  in  the  earliest  period 
of  life  this  structure  does  not  extend  over  the  cartilages  of 
incrustation ;  it  is  therefore  neyer  a  closed  bag  into  which  the 
bone  ends  are  pushed,  but  is  comparable  to  a  tube  enclosing 
at  either  end  the  articular  bone-mass.  At  the  point  where  the 
tube-walls  come  in  contact  with  the  cartilage,  an  intimate 
relationship  between  the  two  structures  exists ;  thb  relation- 
ship is  not  mere  adhesion,  but  is  continuity  of  structure.  At 
this  spot,  termed  marginal  zone,  transition  forms  of  cartilage 
cells  into  areolar  tissue-corpuscles,  of  hyaline  substance 
into  fibre  tissue,  may  be  seen.  A  mere  tube  thus  formed 
would  then  be  the  simplest  and  crudest  idea  of  this  arrange- 
ment, but  in  all  joints,  parts  of  the  articulating  surfaces  are 
not  constantly  in  contact,  and  these  are,  during  non-contact, 
overlaid  by  folds  inwards  of  the  membrane;  some  of  these, 
which  we  will  call  synovial  folds  or  plicae  (not  fringes),  contain 
in  their  hollow,  i.e.  outside  the  cavity,  a  quantity  of  fat,  so 
that  the  plica  and  fat  together  form  projections  which  Havers 
mistook  for  synovia-secreting  glands,  whence  the  name — which 
may  as  well  be  forgotten — of  Haversian  glands.  Folds  of  the 
structure  likewise  exbt  in  parts  which  cannot  thus  cover  the 
surSftces  of  cartilage  out  of  contact,  as,  for  instance,  certain 
puckerings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  patella,  on  each  side 
the  tendon  of  the  triceps  extensor  humeri  and  elsewhere  ;  they 
are  to  allow  change  of  position  without  tension.  The  inter- 
articular  cartilages  or  internal  ligaments  of  certain  joints  cause 
a  complication  of  the  membrane,  in  order  to  line  those  parts 
while  excluding  them  from  the  cavity,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
abdominal  viscera  are  invested  by  the  peritoneum.  In  some 
parts,  as  at  the  menisci  of  the  knee,  such  folds  are  termed  liga- 
ments. At  the  hip,  too,  a  long  fold  ensheathing  an  artery  is 
called  the  round  ligament.  Certain  other  reduplications,  chiefly 
at  the  knee,  are  subject  to  the  same  false  nomenclature ;  the 
ligamentum  mucosum,  soft  and  fragile  as  it  is,  forms  a  glaring 
instance. 

On  all  these  folds  nv>re  especially,  but  also  on  certain  other 
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parts  of  the  membrane,  the  peculiar  yillous-like  processes 
which  have  been  already  snflBciently  described  exist.  Though 
each  single  projection  may  be  termed  a  villus,  they  collectively 
are  termed  fringes,  sometimes  tufts ;  they  increase  the  secretory 
power  of  the  organ. 

This  structure  is  certainly  a  somewhat  modified  serous  mem- 
brane. It  is  lined  by  endothelial  cells,  which  are  separated 
from  the  underlying  very  fine  areolar  tissue  and  vessels  by  an 
extremely  delicate  membrane. 

This  statement  is  made  thus  concise  and  isolated,  because 
some  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  quality  of  the  membrane, 
as  well  as  upon  its  cell-lining,  and  a  whole  literature  has  in 
Germany  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  In 
1866  Dr.  C.  Huter,  of  Greifswald,  published  *  a  paper  '  On  the 
Histology  of  the  Joint  Surfaces  and  Capsules,'  in  which  he 
denied  to  synovial  membranes  any  right  to  be  classified  with 
serous  or  mucous  membranes,  denied  that  they  possessed  an 
epithelial  lining,  and  asserted  that  their  vessels  lay  naked  to 
the  cavity.  Now,  that  Dr.  Huter  is  a  most  industrious  and 
deservedly  distinguished  anatomist  and  bistologist,  no  one 
would  wish  to  deny ;  I  least  of  all,  since  on  other  matters  I 
have  had  to  enter  the  lists  with  him.f  Dr.  Huter  obtained  his 
results  by  treating  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  with  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  whereby  he  obtained 
what  he  calls — "  with  the  exception  of  the  vascular  channels, 
a  picture,  so  confused,  whose  brown  lines  and  white  interspaces 
are  in  so  variable  and  uncertain  relationship,  that  any  clear 
comprehension  of  the  view  appears  impossible."  He  then 
interprets  the  appearances  to  mean  that  the  synovial  membrane 
has  no  basement  structure,  no  cell-lining,  but  an  "epithelioid 
and  keratoid  arrangement  of  cells  on  or  mixed  with  an  areolar 
tissue."  But  no  sooner  had  this  theory  been  published,  than 
many  excellent  observers— Schweigger-Seidel,  $  Tillmanns,§ 
Albert,||  and  others  pointed  out  that  the  silver  treatment  of  the 
synovial  membrane  is  unreliable ;  that  the  pictures  which  Hiiter 


♦  Virchow, « Archiv,*  Bd.  36,  Heft  1. 
^  t  Langenbock's  *Archiv  fur  Klinisc^G 
Chirurgie,'  Bd,  xxiii.,  S.  254. 

1  *Beriohte  der  Konig.  Sicbs.  Ge- 
•ellsch^  Aiftth.-phys.,'  5  Nov.  1866. 


§  *  Archiv  f ur  MikroBkop.  Anat,'  1874, 
Bd.  X. 

II  Strickers,  'Histology/  vol.  iii.  p. 
555.    Now  Sydenham  Society. 
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thus  obtains  are  artificial  (Eunstprodokte),  the  result  of  a  che- 
mical union  between  the  albumen  of  the  still-adhering  synovia 
and  the  nitrate  of  silver  forming  albuminate  of  silver,  which 
is  deposited  in  multiform  foliaceous  and  other  shapes  upon 
the  membrane,  and  thus  the  investigator  covered  up  with 
his  chemical  precipitate  the  structure  he  was  trying  to  see. 
Landzert*  also  rejects  these  images,  and  shows  that  Dr.  Huter 
used  a  silver  solution  from  four  to  eight  times  too  strong.  It 
is,  however,  only  fair  to  state  that  certain  other  observers,  viz. 
Bohm,t  Eeyher,  and  to  a  less  extent  Albert,  give  to  Dr.  Huter 
a  partial  support.  Yet  if  the  minute  anatomy  of  these  struc- 
tures be  taken  in  connection  with  their  origin  from  the  middle 
germinal  layer  (mesoblast),  I  do  not  see  how  the  histologist 
can  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  synovial  membranes  are 
composed  of  a  fine  areolar  tissue,  plentifully  studded  with 
cellular  elements,  and  on  which  the  yellow  elastic  fibres  are 
especially  abundant.  Both  the  yellow  and  the  white  elements 
are  arranged  as  a  fine  network,  the  intercussating  fibrils  meeting 
at  acute  angles,  so  that  the  meshes  of  the  web  are  much  elon- 
gated. Towards  the  cavity  or  internal  surface  much  ground- 
substance  cements  the  network-filaments  into  continuity, 
forming  a  membraniform  expansion,  whose  almost  structureless 
character  (save  for  those  filaments)  is  varied  by  a  free  distribu- 
tion on  it  of  connective  tissue-corpuscles,  on  and  near  the  surface 
of  endothelial  cells.^  There  is  then  no  doubt  that  the  inner 
surface  or  lining  of  synovial  membranes  consists  of  cells  lying 
in  continuity ;  in  some  parts,  those  that  are  highly  stretched, 
as  over  the  crucial  ligaments  and  near  the  cartilage  on  the 
extension  side  of  the  limb,  this  cell-lining  is  a  single  or  at 
most  a  double  layer ;  in  looser  parts,  and  about  the  fringes, 
several  superimposed  layers  of  cells  may  be  scen.§    Among 

*  <Gentralblatt  fUr  die  Medizin.  Wis- 
senach.'  1867.  p.  371. 

t  Beitr&ge  der  Normalen  and  Patholog. 
Anatomie  der  GeleDken,'  Inaog.  Diss. 
1868. 

X  EpitheUum  can  only  be  produced 
by  the  epiblast ;  hence  Utiter,  in  reject- 
ing an  epithelial  covering  for  synovial 
membrauee,  is  verbolly  correct ;  the  endo- 
thelial oeU  layers,  however,  foll^  line 
the  aao-eurfistoe.  Such  oella  are  in  all 
derivaiivee  of  the  meeoblast  sufficiently 
rich,  bat  in  none  so  plentiful  as  in 


joint  cavities,  typical  offspring  of  that 
cavity-producing  and  cell-generatiag 
layer. 

§  I  shall  not  here  go  into  the  sub- 
ject of  "'  keratoid  bodies,"  and  of  serous 
canals  on  the  surface  (Uiiter)  or  beneath 
the  surface  (Landzert) ;  the  matter  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  influence  the  course 
of  disease.  The  reader  who  wishes  to 
follow  the  matter  further  may  consult 
the  authorities  named  on  p.  20,  and  else- 
where in  this  chapter.  Albert's  article, 
accessible    to   all,  in    the   Sydenham 
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these  cells  are  the  rootlets  of  not  very  numerous  lymphatics, 
and  the  ramifications  of  vessels  all  interwoven  with  the  fine 
areolar  network  just  described. 

The  fluid  secreted  by  this  structure — "synovia" — is  not 
quite  clear ;  it  is  thready,  contains  an  uncertain  quantity  of 
cells  and  nuclei,  which,  when  the  liquid  is  placed  in  a  conical 
glass,  slowly  subside,  so  that  the  lower  strata,  even  in  quite 
normal  synovia,  are  somewhat  opalescent  If  a  little  of  the 
fluid  be  rubbed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  a  sensation  is 
felt  of  peculiar  lubrication,  more  marked  even  than  when  oil 
is  used  in  a  similar  manner,  yet  synovia  contains  exceedingly 
little  fatty  matter.  It  owes  its  lubricating  quality  apparently 
to  mucin,  whose  source  in  the  absence  of  mucous  glands  is  of 
physiological  interest.  The  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  alkaline : 
now,  if  we  take  a  piece  of  epidermis  and  rub  it  in  a  mortar  with 
water,  not  too  strongly  alkalized  by  potash,  we  obtain  a  fluid 
having  the  physical  qualities  of  synovia,  and  containing  mucin. 
Hence  there  is  barely  room  for  doubting  that  the  source  of 
synovial  mucin  is  the  solution  of  the  endothelial  cells  in  the 
alkaline  fluid  secreted  by  the  membrane ;  and  this  view  is 
strengthened  by  certain  observations  of  Frerichs,  who  found 
that  while  the  joints  are  quiet  the  synovia  contains  less  than 
half  the  quantity  of  mucin  which  is  found  when  they  are  em- 
ployed.   The  three  analyses  are  quoted  from  that  author.* 


SYNOVIA. 


New-bom 
Calf. 

Stall-fed 
Ox. 

Meadow-fed 
Ox. 

Water        

Solid  constituents 

965*68 
34-32 

969-90 
30-10 

948-54 
51-46 

Mucin  and  opitheliom 

Fatty  matters 

Albumen  and  extractive 

Saltst        

3-26 

0-56 

191H) 

10-60 

2-10 

0-62 

15-76 

11-32 

5-60 

0-76 

85-12 

9*98 

The  development  of  vessels  in  and  about  the  joints  is  corn- 


Society's  Translation  of  *  Strieker's  His- 
tolo^/  will  give  some  idea  of  the  diffl- 
oultics  surrounding  this  subject 
♦  Wagner's    '  Uandworterbuch    dcr 


Physiologie,'  Bd.  iii.,  Abth.  1,  S.  466-7. 
t  The  salts  are,  chloride  of  sodium, 
basic   phosphates  and   sulphates,  car- 
bonate of  Lmc,  and  earthy  phosphates. 
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mensuTste  with  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  above  described. 
Until  after  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life  no  artery  penetrates 
the  joint  ends.  At  about  this  period  the  larger  and  more 
proximal  epiphyses  begin  to  be  channelled  with  blood-yesselsy 
penetrating  inwards  from  the  circumference;  but  all  these 
stop  and  form  loops  some  distance  from  the  rift,  which  becomes 
afterwards  joint-cavity,  so  that  at  a  very  early  period  a  distinction 
is  made  between  that  part  which  is  destined  to  become  bone 
and  that  which  is  to  remain  non-vascular  cartilaga  The 
source  whence  these  epiphysal  vessels  are  derived  is  a  very 
rich  plexus  around  the  epiphyses ;  and  as  the  periphery  of 
the  cartilage  undergoes  that  fibrillation  which  changes  it  into 
synovial-tissuoy  vessels  penetrate  largely  among  the  fibres,  and 
thus  come  to  lie  at  that  margin  which  I  have  described  and 
depicted  (Fig.  6)  as  changing  into  a  membrane.  This  network 
of  vessels  was  named  by  W.  Hunter  the  dreulus  artictdi 
va9cido9u$y  and  was  more  especially  described  by  Toynbee  as 
lying  between  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  cartilage.  But 
this  fibrillated  layer,  described  as  lying  on  the  cartilaginous 
surface,  is  a  mere  transition  phase  of  joint  formation ;  it  is 
soon  absorbed  therefore.  The  vascular  margin  on  that  surface 
is  also  transitional,  disappearing  at  a  certain  period,  varying  at 
different  joints,  but  always  very  shortly  after  or  before  birth. 
The  vascular  zone  and  the  fibrous  surface  of  the  cartilage  are 
temporary  steps  in  the  production  of  synovial  membrane.  To 
carry  on  the  nutrition  and  absorption  involved  in  the  trans- 
formation, vessels  just  here  are  necessary ;  when  those  changes 
are  complete,  the  necessity  ceases  and  the  vessels  vanish. 

It  has  been  a  theory  in  physiology  that,  as  the  synovial 
membrane  is  a  closed  sac,  it  prevents  any  admission  of  air,  and 
that  therefore  the  joint  cavity  is  a  vacuum  whereby  the  contact 
of  the  articular  surfaces  is  materially  assisted,  indeed,  chiefly 
produced.  Now  here  some  confusion  of  terms  surely  exists.  A 
vacuum  is  a  space  void  of  air,  or  of  any  substance,  fluid  or  solid. 
Contact  of  two  surfaces  means  that  between  them  there  is  no 
space.  If  two  smooth  and  well-fitting  surfaces,  be  they  of 
polished  metal  or  of  plate-glass,  be  pressed  together  so  that 
there  is  no  space  between  them,  those  surfaces  are  said  to  be 
in  contact,  and  they  adhere  by  means  of  a  force  called  in 
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physics  cohesion  of  contact.  Since  this  cohesion  depends 
upon  the  pressure  of  air  on  the  outer  surface  of  these  bodies, 
it  is  evident  if  we  withdraw  air,  as  in  an  air-pump,  so  as  to 
surround  them  by  a  vacuum,  the  cohesion  must  cease.  The 
vacuum  theory  of  the  synovial  cavity  is  therefore  an  error. 
It  would  annihilate  that  adherence  of  certain  joints*  surfaces, 
such  as  the  hip,  which  it  was  intended  to  explain ;  moreover, 
the  experiments  whereupon  that  hypothesis  is  founded  are 
incompatible  and  contradictory.  These  experiments  and 
reasoning  whereon  this  vacuum  theory  is  founded  were  made 
by  E.  Weber,  of  Bonn,  and  communicated  in  Muller's '  Archiv,' 
1836,  p.  54. 

"  Now  I  will  give  an  investigation  into  the  power  whereby  the  head 
of  the  thigh  is  held  in  juxtaposition  with  the  pelvis.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  limb  was  fastened  to  the  trunk  by  the  strength  of  the 
muscles  or  ligaments,  because  such  power  is  the  most  visible.  More 
careful  examination,  however,  has  shown  that  this  is  not  effected  by  the 
power  of  muscles  and  ligaments,  but  by  a  far  less  perceptible  force, 
namely,  by  the  pressure  of  the  surroimding  air. 

*'  The  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  fits  air-tight  into  the  globular 
hollow  of  the  acetabulum,  adheres  in  that  cavity  as  the  air-tight  piston 
of  a  syringe  remains  in  the  tube  when  its  upper  opening  is  closed. 

"  As  the  quicksilver  in  a  barometer  is  driven  upwards  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  so  is  the  head  of  the  femur,  when  there  is  no  air  above  it, 
driven  upwards  into  the  acetabulum.  I  will  give  shortly  the  experi- 
ments which  led  to  this  result. 

"  Fird  Experiment. — The  body  was  brought  into  such  a  position  that 
the  limb  hung  freely  down.  If  then  the  limb  hung  by  the  muscles  and 
ligaments,  it  would  fall  out  when  those  parts  were  cut  through.  I 
severed  the  muscles  and  ligaments,  and  the  limb  did  not  fall ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  joint  surfaces  remained  in  close  contact.* 

**  Second  Experiment. — Admitting  that  atmospheric  pressure  holds  up 
the  limb,  it  would  fall  as  soon  as  air  was  admitted  into  the  joint  cavity. 
I  bored  a  hole  through  the  wall  of  the  acetabulum  through  which  air 
entered — the  limb  fell,  even  though  the  muscles  and  ligaments  had  not 
been  divided. 

*'  Third  Experiment. — Admitting  that  atmospheric  pressure  is  alone 
sufficient  to  support  the  limb,  it  should  be  again  supported  after  having 
fallen  out  of  the  cavity  when  air  was  prevented  from  entering  the 
joint.  I  replaced  the  head  of  the  thigh,  which  had  been  entirely 
separated  from  the  body,  and  then,  in  order  to  keep  air  out  of  the 


♦-This  is  as  easily  accounted  for  by  tbc  coheaioii  of  coutaft  betwwjii  tlie  curti- 
lugiiiouB  burfaced.—K.  B. 
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cavity,  I  closed  the  hole  which  had  been  bored  with  my  finger — the 
limb  was  then  supported  and  again  fell  down  as  soon  as  the  finger 
was  removed." 

Let  us  examine  these  experiments  a  little  closely  before  I 
relate  some  of  my  own.  Either  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
and  the  acetabulum  are  in  actual  contact  or  they  are  not.  If 
they  be  in  actual  contact,  cohesion  of  contact  takes  place  as 
between  any  two  smooth  surfaces,  and  a  hole  bored  in  any  part 
of  those  surfaces  would  only  affect  that  cohesion  at  the  place 
actually  bored.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  be  not  in  contact, 
there  will  either  be  a  vacuum  (as  far  as  air  is  concerned) 
between  them,  or  there  will  not.  If  air  be  between  them,  the 
theory  of  atmospheric  pressure  vanishes;  if  there  be  no  air 
between  them,  but  a  vacuum.  Professor  Weber  did  not  re- 
establish that  vacuum  by  merely  replacing  the  head  of  a  thigh- 
bone in  the  cavity.  Neither  on  the  supposition,  therefore,  of 
a  vacuum  in  the  joint  cavity,  nor  on  that  of  inter-cohesion  of 
surfaces,  can  all  the  results  of  these  experiments  be  explained. 
I  can  neither  account  for  the  attainment  of  all  these  phenomena, 
nor  procure  such  results;  they  are  incompatible  with  one 
another.  One  source  of  fallacy  may  have  been  that,  in  boring 
the  hole,  Professor  Weber  unwittingly  pushed  out  the  head  of 
the  bone  with  the  point  of  the  instrument. 

I  will  now  relate  some  experiments  of  my  own.  The  first  was 
performed  for  another  purpose,  and  is  more  fully  related  in 
Chapter  XY.,  in  which  it  appears  as  Experiment  III. 

Experiment  L — The  subject  was  placed  upon  the  table  on 
the  back ;  means  of  accurate  measurement  by  needles,  fixed  one 
in  the  thigh  the  other  in  the  pelvis,  were  adopted.  A  weight 
of  28  lbs.  was  hung  upon  a  system  of  three  pairs  of  pulleys 
fastened  to  the  ankle,  thus  constituting  an  extending  force  of 
756  lbs. : — no  change  in  the  position  of  the  limb  or  in  the  mea- 
surements was  found.  A  hole  was  made  in  the  inner  wall  of 
the  acetabulum : — still  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  limb  or 
measurements.  For  the  other  purpose  above  mentioned  a  wedge 
of  an  inch  thickness  was  driven  in  between  the  femur  and  the 
acetabulum :  when  this  was  removed,  the  head  of  the  femur 
kept  the  same  place,  namely,  separated  from  the  acetabulum. 
The  weight  was  unfastened,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  returned 
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to  its  normal  position  with  a  sound  precisely  like  that  produced 
by  disarticulation.* 

Experiment  II.,  July  6th,  1860. — The  subject  was  placed  on 
the  back,  the  weights  and  pulleys  prepared  as  before,  and  the 
same  system  of  measurement  adopted.  The  capsule  of  the  hip 
was  carefully  laid  bare  without  pimcturing,  the  tendons  of  the 
psoas,  and  Uiacus  divided,  and  weights  equal  to  35  lbs.  were 
hung  on  the  pulleys — a  hole  was  rapidly  bored  in  the  floor  of 
the  acetabulum — a  minute  and  a  half  after  this  was  done,  a 
suction  sound  was  heard,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  came  out 
of  the  cavity.  The  weights  were  lifted,  and  the  femur  replaced 
and  tightly  pressed  in  the  cavity,  the  finger  firmly  held  over 
the  hole,  but  whenever  any  weight  was  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
thigh  the  head  of  the  bone  fell  out,  nor  could  I  by  any  means 
find  the  slightest  difference  whether  the  finger  were  held  over 
the  hole  or  not.  There  occurred,  immediately  weight  came  on 
the  thigh,  an  oozing  sound,  the  sound  of  squeezing  soft  moist 
materials,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  fell  from  the  cavity.  In 
this  experiment  the  force  exerted  was  very  large. 

Experiment  III. — The  same  division  of  muscles  and  other 
dispositions  were  taken.  The  force  was  a  stone  weight  on  the 
three-pair  system  of  pulleys.  A  hole  was  bored  in  the  inner 
floor  of  the  acetabulum  and  enlarged  so  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  could  be  felt  with  the  finger.  During  the  work  the 
caput  femoris  was  struck  once  or  twice  with  the  gouge, 
and  the  femur  would  start  outwards  or  rotate  slightly,  but 
the  length  was  precisely  the  same,  and  no  separation  of 
the  articular  surfaces  could  be  foimd.  (In  this  instance  the 
weight  was  not  su£Bcient  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  contact) 
I  now  took  off  the  weight  and  the  cords,  and  endeavoured  to 
dislocate  the  head  of  the  bone  by  forcibly  twisting  the  limb 
in  every  direction.  I  most  nearly  succeeded  when  the 
thigh  was  rotated  outwards  and  abducted  even  beyond  the 
middle  line.  Still  it  could  not  be  done  until  the  cotyloid 
ligament  was  divided,  and  then  only  partially  without  division 
of  the  Y-shaped  ligament 

*  These  letalU  are  incompatible  with  1  being  entire^  dislocated  on  boring  a  holo 
those  of  £.  Wcber*s  second  experiment,  |  in  the  acetabulum, 
in  which  the  hip  (muscles  and  ligaments  | 
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Es^perimerU  IV. — ^AU  the  muscles  round  the  capsule  weie 
divided ;  but  the  psoas  was  left  entire.  The  capsule  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  ligament  was  cut  through,  leaving  that 
structure  entire.  This  division  should  have  destroyed  the 
machinery  for  any  intrasynovial  vacuum,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  therefore  should  have  fallen  out  of  the  cavity,  but  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  dislocate  the  hip,  and  could  only  partially 
succeed  without  dividing  the  capsule  and  the  cotyloid  ligament. 

A  curious  case  occurred  to  me,  which  is  related  at  length  in 
an  ensuing  chapter.  A  man  had  an  opening  into  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  elbow-joint,  which,  when  he  alternately  bent 
and  straightened  the  arm,  sucked  air  in  and  out  of  the  cavity 
like  a  pair  of  bellows.  This  was  a  strong  man,  a  sailor,  who  had 
a  great  deal  of  climbing  and  other  hard  work  to  do,  and  yet  had 
no  discoverable  tendency  to  dislocation.  Moreover,  in  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip  or  in  incising  the  knee-joint  for  the  extraction 
of  false  bodies,  we  do  not  find  any  tendency  to  dislocation, 
when  the  synovial  membrane  is  opened. 

The  whole  vacuum  theory  is  untenable ;  the  only  fact  which 
at  all  resembles  it  is,  that  cohesion  of  contact  takes  place  between 
the  joint  surfaces,  but  this  is  not  a  vacuum :  a  vacuum  is  a  space 
containing  neither  air  nor  other  material — the  cohesion  we 
speak  of  takes  place  when  there  is  no  y^ace  between  the  parts 
interested. 

The  fact  is,  that  every  joint  has  some  special  means,  which 
hold  the  bones  forming  it  in  close  contact,  and  such  aids  as 
atmospheric  pressure  may  yield  are  but  slight  in  comparison 
with  these.  Certainly  no  man  gifted  with  a  tolerable  apprecia- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  could  regard  the  enormous  power  of  the 
muscles  passing  from  the  scapula  to  the  tuberosities  close  to  the 
head  of  the  humerus  without  considering  that  their  tonicity 
alone  would  be  of  large  effect  in  keeping  the  head  of  the  bone 
close  against  the  glenoid  cavity.  Any  one  attempting  to  resect 
the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  dead  subject  cannot  fail  to  remark 
their  effects,  even  as  lifeless  flesh ;  and  moreover  he  will  find  the 
ligaments  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  other  parts  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Again,  if  the  rotators  of  the  hips  and 
their  direction  and  attachment  be  considered,  their  importance 
will  not  be  slightly  regarded,  and  besides  these  the  psoas,  iliacus 
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and  gluteiy  in  fact  every  muscle  attached  to  femur  and  pelvis, 
have  the  same  effect.  Add  to  this  the  resistance  of  the  cotyloid 
ligament,  which  forms  a  smaller  circle  than  lies  within  the 
cavity,  and  therefore  clips  in  the  bone  like  a  circular  clamp, 
and  we  have  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  difficulty  in 
dislocating  the  joint.*  Besides,  there  is  the  capsular  ligament, 
which  in  certain  positions  takes  considerable  part  in  holding 
the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  acetabulum.*  The  knee,  elbow,  all 
the  joints  in  the  body,  have  arrangements  either  of  muscular 
force  or  ligamentous  resistance  for  keeping  the  articular 
surfaces  in  contact.  By  this  means  only,  viz.  actual  contact  of 
the  bones,  can  any  assistance  from  atmospheric  pressure  be 
obtained.  A  vacuum,  i.e.  a  space  unfilled  by  air  between  the 
bones,  could  not  be  maintained,  the  synovial  fluid  would 
bubble  up  as  water  does  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and 
destroy  the  vacuum  by  filling  the  space  with  gas ;  or  the  sur- 
rounding parts  must  be  forced  into  such  space ;  or  again  the 
bones  would  be  squeezed  together,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  them  asunder,  and  contact,  not  vacuum,  would  ensue. 

By  whatever  vessel  an  articulation  be  supplied  with  blood, 
the  fluid  all  comes  from  the  same  source,  hence  the  name  of 
the  vessel  which  brings  the  blood  is  unimportant.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  all  joints  are  surrounded  by  circumflex, 
diverging,  or  anastomotic  arteries,  which  make  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  very  rich  in  vessels.  This  arrangement,  although 
no  doubt  its  principal  object  is  to  ensure  permanence  of  supply 
to  the  distal  limb  segments,  has  the  effect  of  affording  to 
increased  or  to  pathologic  actions  a  prompt  and  large  supply  of 
pabulum  ;  while  the  arterial  circulation  in  the  joint  itself  can 
hardly  be  interrupted  by  any  possible  position.  In  the  sub- 
synovial  tissue  the  previously  ramified  vessels  form  a  somewhat 
close  network  whose  meshes  are  diagonal  and  polygonal.t 
In  the  synovial  folds  these  meshes  are  peculiarly  lengthy, 
and  the  capillaries  are  long  and  either  wavy  or  curling. 

♦  In  my  Experiment  IT.  the  weight  t  I  have  never  been  able  in  either 

hung  on  the  pulleys  produoed  a  force  foetal  or  adult  joints,  to  see  a  vessel 

sufficient  to  overcome  this  li<;ameiit  and  lying  bare  on  the  synovial  membrane, 

open   it  out ;    subsequently  therefore,  Hiilcr  insists  on  their  lying  **  naked  on 

whether  or  not  air  was  admitted  into  the  surface.'*    It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 

the  cavity,  the  head  of  the  bone  feU  Rcyher  (loc.  cit)  makes  a  statement 

out  on  the  application  of  the  force.  which  seems  to  confirm  this  idea. 
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The  fringe  receives,  each  tuft  of  it,  a  twig  often  considerable 
when  contrasted  with  the  size  of  the  little  organ ;  the  twig 
soon  splits  into  a  number  of  close  anastomosing  branches,  which 
afterwards  unite  again  to  form  a  vein  generally  a  little  larger 
than  the  afferent  artery.  Only  the  primary  villus  contains 
yessels ;  the  addenda  or  secondary  sacculi  never  do  so,  save  as 
a  pathologic  condition. 

Nbbvous  Supply. — Every  educated  anatomist  knows  what 
nerves  supply  the  chief  joints  of  the  body,  yet  it  will  be  well, 
since  reference  to  the  subject  will  often  be  made,  to  give  here 
in  tabular  form  the  nervous  supply  of  different  articulations. 

Temporo-maxillary  joint  Masseteric   and    aariculo-temporal    of 

submaxillary  nenre. 

Shoulder-joint       Saprascaptdar,  posterior  circumflex,  and 

subscapular  nerves. 

Elbow-joint The  ulnar  median  and  musculo-spiral. 

(The  radio-ulnar  junction  bj  inter- 
osseous of  last  named.) 

Superior  radiQ-ulnar    ..      ..     Same  as  elbow. 

Inferior  radio-tdnar     ..      ..     Ohiefly  by  posterior  interosseous,  slightly 

by  median. 

Wrist  (radio-carpal)     ..  In  front  ulnar  and  median,  behind  pos- 

terior interosseous. 

Intercarpal (Ganglion  on  posterior,  interosseous  be- 
hind. The  median  to  outer;  ulnar  to 
inner  side  in  front. 

Carpo  metatarsal         ..      ..     Same. 

Metat.  phalan.  of  thumb    ..     Cutaneous  digital,  or  from  branches  for 

interossei,  median  and  radial. 

Phalangeals Digital  branches. 

Sacro-iliac 1.  Superior  gluteal.    2.  From  junction 

of  lumbo-sacro,  and  1st  sacral  3.  Ex- 
ternal branches  of  1st  and  2nd  posterior 
sacral  nerves  to  back.  4.  Obturator, 
probable  (Hilton). 

Hip From  lumbar  plexus.    Anterior  crural, 

obturator  (anterior  part).  Accessory 
obturator  when  present. — From  sacral 
plexus.  Nerve  to  quadratus,  several 
oranches  from  great  sciatic,  and  from 
lower  part  of  the  plexus. 

Knee        Internal  popliteal  and  external  popliteal  ; 

these  accompany  the  articukur  arteries 
nerve  to  vastus  internus,  and  to 
vastus  extemus;  obturator  to  back 
of  joint. 
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Ankle      Internal  saphenous.     External  branch 

of  anterior  tibial. 

Tarsal    joints,    and    tarao-    Anterior  tibial,  or  one  of  plantar  nerres. 
metatarsal 

Phalangeal  joints Digital  branches. 

The  distribution  of  the  nerve-twigs  upon  the  synovial 
membrane  is  not  by  an  even  retiform  arrangement  of  meshes 
spreading  upon  or  under  the  surface ;  indeed,  the  small  size  of 
the  twigs  entering  the  joint  would  be  insufficient  for  such 
purpose,  and  shows  that  the  tissues  are  not  very  rich  in 
sensitive  supply.  These  twigs  split  up  and  take  long  sinuous 
courses ;  then  subdivide,  and,  curling  round,  terminate  in  minute 
plexuses,  forming  little  spots  just  beneath  the  inner  membrane. 
The  arrangement  presents,  therefore,  a  pattern  as  of  tendrils 
and  little  leaflets— not  unlike  the  conventionalized  jasmine  or 
pea-blossom  in  some  of  Morris's  wall-papers.  Certain  parts  of  the 
synovial  tissue  seem  pretty  rich  in  these  plexus-spots,  as  for 
instance  at  the  outer  and  front  part  of  the  shoulders,  the  back 
of  the  femoral  condyles ;  others  are  nearly  destitute  of  nerves, 

A  peculiarity  of  nervous  supply  pertains  at  the  carpal  joint, 
which,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  has  no  analogue  elsewhere, 
the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  ends  in  a  gangliform  swelling, 
twigs  from  which  supply  the  articulations  of  these  small  bones. 
A  ganglionic  joint-supply  is  found  nowhere  else ;  even  those 
filaments  which  run  from  the  interosseous  nerve  to  the  wrist- 
joint  branch  off  from  the  trunk  above  the  ganglion. 

Although  a  scant  supply  of  fine  nerve-filaments  may  be  seen 
in  ligaments,  no  nerve  has  as  yet  been  found  in  normal 
articular  cartilage. 

Mr.  Hilton  ('  On  Pain  and  Rest ')  has  pointed  out  that  every 
joint  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  nerves  of  the  muscles 
moving  the  articulation,  and  from  those  that  supply  the  skin 
over  the  joint.  And  this  is  no  doubt  true ;  witness  the  supply 
of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  by  the  masseteric,  and  auriculo- 
temporal, of  the  shoulder  by  the  supra-subscapular  and  cir- 
cumflex, &c.  At  the  knee  is  a  remarkable  plexus,  about  and 
above  the  patella,  lying  chiefly  at  the  inner  part  of  the  front 
aspect  of  the  limb,  formed  by  branches  from  the  saphenous, 
the  obturator,  and  from  the  nerves  to  both  vasti.     In  a  physio- 
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logical  point  of  yiew  the  results  of  such  arrangement  are 
beautiful  and  interesting,  and  the  therapeutic  influence  of 
great  importance. 

To  inject  with  coloured  fluids  the  lymphatics  of  the  synovial 
membrane  is  extremely  difficult ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  plentiful  system  of  these  minute  tubes  must  exist,  because 
yery  shortly  after  filling  a  joint  with  such  liquids,  the  colouring 
material  is  found  in  the  intra-muscular  lymph-canals  of  the 
upper  limb-segment.  It  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  to 
demonstrate,  on  or  underlying  the  synovial  surface,  a  fine  net- 
work of  lymphatic  capillaries  provided  with  stomata,  such  as 
Klein  and  others  have  shown  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  other 
serous  membranes.*  The  most  superficial  lymphatics  are 
immediately  beneath  the  endothelium,  but  sometimes  the 
smallest  blood-capillaries  lie  over  the  lymph-channels,  i.e. 
between  them  and  the  endothelium.  These  finest  lymph-tubes 
sink  then  deeper  into  the  perisynovial  tissue,  where  they  are 
generally  exceedingly  numerous,  surround  the  blood-vessels 
with  a  fine  network,  and  may  be  followed  into  the  minutest 
spaces  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  difficulty,  or  rather,  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  coloured 
network  just  beneath  the  surface,  as  for  instance  on  the  eerUrum 
iendineum,  but  merely  coloured  maculae,  cannot  at  present  bo 
explained  ;  but  that  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the 
fine  endothelium-lined  lymph-canals  of  the  synovial  surftico 
and  those  lying  a  little  deeper  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  colouring  material  passes  so  quickly  to  the  latter ;  some- 
times so  rapidly  that  the  surface  loses,  even  while  being 
examined,  its  coloration,  while  the  deeper  parts  become  more 
markedly  stained.  Perhaps  this  fact  may  in  part  account  for 
the  difficulty  of  demonstrating  a  surface  network,  and  the 
diffuse  spots  seem  due  to  the  absorptive  activity  of  the 
endothelial  lining.  The  fringes  never  contain  a  lymphatic, 
nor  are  there  any  in  the  cartilages.  The  lymph-channels  of 
the  synovial  membrane  pass  along  the  intermuscular  spaces, 
never  into  the  bone  of  the  limb. 


*  Hiiter  ascribea  to  the  synovial  mem- 
branes almost  total  absence  of  lymplm- 
ties;  the  aoooant  in  the  text  is  chiefly 


taken  from  Lnndzeri,  who  has  not  as 
yet  completed  his  promised  work. 
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The  material  which  surrounds  and  supports  the  iivtima  of  the 
synovial  membrane  is  areolar  tissue,  whose  structure  need  not 
be  here  described.*  I  would  merely  point  out  that  the  inner 
portions  are  formed  chiefly  of  the  yellow  or  elastic  fibres  with 
plentiful  cement  material,  and  that  as  portions  further  and 
further  from  the  joint  be  examined,  more  and  more  white  matter 
predominates,  imtil  the  capsule  or  capsular  ligament  is  reached, 
when  a  structure,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  white  tissue,  is 
found.  Thus  nowhere  is  a  ligament  isolated  in  the  sense  that 
a  tendon  is  isolated.  We  can,  it  is  true,  with  the  scalpel  define 
and  demonstrate  its  edge  and  boundaries,  but  this  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  innumerable  bonds  and  interweavings  that  have 
been  cut  away.  The  tissue  of  ligament,  be  it  capsular,  lateral, 
or  otherwise,  is  at  a  thousand  points  continuous  with  the  peri- 
synovial  tissues,  and  always  in  the  process  of  disease  shares, 
though  slowly,  the  same  fate. 

Let  us  once  more  turn  to  developmental  history.  The 
ligaments  are  formed  from  the  periosteum  (perichondrium), 
which  consists  of  a  fibrous  layer  (white  tissue)  closely  bound 
to  the  subjacent  parts  by  a  softer,  more  flexible,  vascular  layer 
(yellow  tissue).  As  the  cartilage  in  the  process  of  joint- 
formation  changes  on  each  side  of  the  cleft  of  separation  into 
a  fine  synovial  structure,  the  adherence  between  that  altered 
tissue  and  the  delicate  vascular  layer  of  periosteum  still 
continues,  while  further  out  that  layer  maintains  its  con- 
tinuity with  the  denser  fibrous  stratum.  Thus  we  have  an 
uninterrupted  gradation  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ligament 
to  the  fine  cell-pervaded  intima  of  the  joint  sac  itself.  But 
the  ligament,  when  first  formed,  is  a  tube  running  from  bone 
to  bone,  and  in  certain  joints  it  never  abrogates  this  form,  as 
at  the  hip  and  shoulder,  but  the  movements  of  the  gingly- 
moid  articulations  are  such,  that  the  separation  of  certain 
points  of  the  two  bones  at  the  back  and  front  aspects  is  very 
considerable,  while  at  the  sides  certain  other  spots  of  the  bones 
alter  their  distance  from  each  other  very  slightly.  During  the 
earlier  phases  of  life,  while  the  fibrous  structures  are  very  soft, 
those  which  lie  at  the  place  of  greatest  motion  are  stretched, 

♦  Qimin*8  *  Annlomy,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  52 ;  I  Todd  and  Bowman's  •  Physiology/  and 
Quekctt's     *  Histological      Catalogue,'  |  many  other  work^,  may  be  consulted. 
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cbanged,  and  lack  deyelopment ;  while  those  at  places  which 
moyement  does  not  disturb,  grow  and  thicken  to  very  strong 
bands. 

I  wonldi  in  conclusion,  point  out  the  intimate  relation  to 
each  other  of  all  parts  which  in  adults  we  know,  in  their  sum 
as  a  joint — bone  cartilage,  synovial,  perisynovial  tissues  and 
ligaments,  are  all  of  one  parentage.  The  cartilage  and  peri- 
chondrium of  the  foBtus  begin  to  change  before  birth  into  these 
various  structures.  But  few  joints  are  complete  at  birth ;  the 
imperfect  state  of  some  articulations,  even  during  some  years  of 
viable  life,  is  an  important  consideration. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
Acute  Synovitis. 

Few  if  any  inflammations  in  tho  human  body  own  so  many 
causes  as  acute  synovitis.  Over-exertion,  a  strain,  a  wound, 
rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis ;  infection  of  the  blood  by  syphilis, 
by  exanthematous  disease,  by  pus  from  a  wound  or  from  a 
secreting  mucous  surface,  whether  urethra,  vagina,  or  probably 
also  uterus,  are  all  occasional  causes  of  that  malady.  The 
nomenclature  may  take,  therefore,  a  diflTerent  adjective,  descrip- 
tive of  the  predisposing  disease.  Thus  we  have  acute,  trau- 
matic, rheumatic,  gouty,  and  other  forms  of  synovitis,  «S:c.  Be- 
sides this,  names  are  applied  to  indicate  the  sort  of  effusion 
caused  by  the  inflammation :  thus,  there  are  such  names  as 
serous,  and  as  membranous,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  dry  syno- 
vitis {synovitis  sicca) ;  suppurative  and  purulent  synovitis ;  and 
even  some  writers  have  added  sanguinolent  synovitis,  an  un- 
necessary term  that  I  shall  not  employ.  From  the  present 
chapter  all  the  more  constitutional  forms  of  the  malady,  such 
as  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  pyaBmic  synovitis,  will  be  excluded. 
Moreover,  although  suppurative  synovitis  is  occasionally  a 
sequela  of  the  simple  malady,  and  may  be  considered  as  only 
a  different  degree  of  the  same  disease,  therefore  logically  coming 
under  the  same  heading,  yet  it  is  so  different  in  its  gravity, 
results,  and  treatment,  that  I  deem  it  more  practical  to  place 
it  altogether  in  a  different  chapter. 

Simple  Synovitis  is  a  term  which  denotes  an  inflammation 
arising  from  no  preponderating  cachexia.  A  malady  so  named 
may  be  lit  up  by  injury  or  exposure,  but  not  by  gout,  syphilis, 
pytcmia,  or  other  constitutional  condition.  It  is  much  more 
common  in  men  than  women,  and  occurs  chiefly  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  35  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sex  and  the  age  most 
(exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  to  muscular  over- 
exertion, tlie  age  also  of  least  prudt»nce  is  tlie  most  prone  to 
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suffer  from  the  effects  of  those  peculiarities.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  extreme  partiality  which  this  disease 
shows  for  the  knee-joint.  When  the  cause  is  exposure,  a  joint 
so  superficial  as  the  knee  will  evidently  be  peculiarly  open  to 
attack.  The  same  articulation  is  more  obnoxious  to  injury, 
partly  from  the  almost  sub-cutaneous  position  of  its  synovial 
membrane,  partly  because  of  its  situation  between  two  such 
long  levers  as  the  femur  and  tibia,  laden  with  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body.  But  other  conditions,  such  as  pyajmia,  rarely 
leave  the  knee  unaffected,  anrl  nearly  always  select  that  joint, 
if  but  one  only  be  attacked.  The  form  of  that  malady  termed 
gonorrhoeal  very  rarely  indeed  spares  the  knees,  and  frequently 
attacks  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  I  should  suppose 
that  the  large  extent  and  the  complication  of  its  synovial 
membrane  must  be  accepted  as  the  sufficient  cause  of  this 
marked  preference. 

Opportunities  of  examining  pathologically  into  the  early 
changes  constituting  simple  synovitis  are  extremely  rare. 
One,  however,  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago,  and  another 
quite  recently. 

Oass  1.— a  man,  a^  40,  was  bronght  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
having  fallen  a  considerable  height  throngh  a  skylight,  and  received 
an  injurj  to  the  head. 

He  was  bleeding  from  the  right  ear,  had  a  severe  braise  over  the 
forehead,  and  was  insensible ;  he  was  taken  at  once  to  the  wards.  The 
next  day,  also,  he  remained  insensible ;  but  it  was  f onnd  that  the  left 
knee  was  hot  and  fluctuating,  not  red,  having  all  the  local  symptoms  of 
acute  synovitis,  hereafter  to  be  more  minutely  described.  The  same 
conditions  continued  for  four  days ;  on  the  fifth  morning  he  died. 

More  than  sufficient  injury  to  account  for  death  was  found  in  the 
head  by  the  gentleman  who  examined  it.  I  made  a  careful  observation 
of  the  knee. 

The  joint  contained  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  synovia,  which  was 
slightly  turbid,  opalescent,  and  in  which  floated  shreds  of  false  mem- 
brane, some  semi-transparent,  others  opaque  and  white;  these  latter 
being  more  evidently  fibrous ;  one  of  the  shreds  wajs  loosely  attached 
by  one  end  to  the  synovial  membrane,  the  rest  floating  freely  in  the 
fluid.  The  whole  membrane  was  intensely  injected,  the  vessels  not 
being  on  the  surface,  but  as  though  visible  through  a  film ;  in  some 
parts  the  injection  was  much  more  violent  than  in  others ;  the  deepest 
in  colour  were  the  fringes  around  the  patella,  the  so-called  alar  liga- 
ments, and  the  subcrureal  cul-de-sac;  in  many  spots  of  these  parts 
were  actual  extravasations,  which,  again,  were  not  on  the  surface,  but 
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beneadi  a  fine  film.  In  the  les  injected  parte  of  the  membrane  long 
tortooiu  Tends  eonld  be  distinctly  traced.  Hie  wajface  of  the  mem- 
brane itself  was  finely  xonghened ;  on  holding  it  np  and  looking  towards 
the  light  OTer  the  mafmce  it  was  seen  to  be  ooro^ed  with  papilla-like 
or  Tdretj  derations ;  it  looked  like  the  sorfaoe  of  the  doodenom  when 
the  Talrohe  oonniventes  are  stzaightened  out.  The  membiane  was 
easfl J  torn,  and  verj  easfl j  stripped  from  the  underijing  tisrae,  which 
was  highlj  injected  and  infiltrated  bj  a  turbid  semm. 

On  the  inner  condyle  of  the  f emnr  was  a  spot  as  large  as  a  sixpence* 
whence  the  cartilage  had  entirelj  disappeared;  the  edges  of  the  nicer 
were  perfectly  smooth,  sharp,  and  clean.  The  rest  of  the  cartilage  was 
entirdy  healthy. 

Case  2.— E.  IL,  aged  45,  was  admitted  into  Charing  Cioas  Hospital, 
July  27,  1875,  hsTing  the  right  limb  gready  swollen  from  phld>itic 
oeUnlitiB — ^the  chief  enlargement  culminating  at  ^e  knee;  he  had 
also  serere  bronchitiB,  tympanitis,  and  was  partially  comatose  from 
collapse.  Mr.  Watkins,  of  King  William  Street,  gare  me  the  fol- 
lowing history.  Six  days  before  death  he  had,  in  some  liqnor-fight, 
receiTcd  a  kick  on  the  knee.  Xext  day  the  joint  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Watkins  to  be  greatly  swollen.  The  man  neglected  to  come  into 
hospital  or  to  submit  to  treatment  until  nearly  moribund.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  houra  before  death 
the  knee  was  hurt,  and  that  twelve  hours  subsequent  to  injury  it  was 
seen  inflamed  and  greatly  swollen. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  joint  was  found  to  contain  an 
ounce  and  a  half  (as  near  as  could  be  measured)  of  synoria,  so  deeply 
tinged  with  blood  as  to  be  the  colour  of  claret  and  water,  mixed  half 
and  half;  it  was  but  very  slightly  turbid,  in  it  floated  a  number  of 
blood-stained  gelatinous  masses,  from  the  size  of  small  pins'-heads 
to  that  of  dried  peas.  The  membrane  itself  was  intensely  injected, 
80  as  to  baye  a  nearly  uniform  deep  claret-coloured  hue,  in  which 
separate  vessels  could  with  difficulty  be  pereeiyed ;  this  colouring  was 
a  little  more  intense  at  the  sides  of  the  patella ;  and  on  the  inner  side 
a  line  of  darker  colouring  ran  from  the  knee-cap  backward  about  an 
inch  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  bones.  On  the  crucial  ligaments 
the  redness  was  decidedly  less.  I  found  no  appearance  of  a  wreath- 
like vascularity  round  the  edges  of  the  cartih^ges,  probably  because 
everywhere  hyperemia  was  so  intense,  but  the  folds  were  all  increased 
in  bulk;  owing  apparently  to  their  lumen  being  full  of  fluid,  they 
lapped  over  the  not-in-contact  part  of  the  cartilage,  but  did  not  intrude 
between  the  bones.  The  hyperemia  was  not  immediately  on  the 
surface,  but  lay  beneath  a  transparent  but  somewhat  clouded  film 
which,  with  the  finger-tip,  could  be  moved  over  the  vessels :  this  laxity 
appeared  also  to  dex>end  on  a  layer  of  fluid  just  beneath  the  basement 
membrane.  The  surface  of  the  membrane,  though  it  had  lost  its  usual 
I>oliBb,  did  not  look,  in  this  moiie  of  viewing  it,  rough.  I  can  only 
de«K;nVK?  its  appearance  hy  compariuir  it  to  a  mirror  that  had  been 
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breathed  upon.  A  portion  near  the  patella  and  a  piece  of  the  mucous 
ligament  were  carefully  removed  and  placed  in  water,  when  a  velvety 
irregular  pile  appeared,  produced  by  floating  up  from  the  surface  of 
hypertrophied  fringes.  Placed  in  a  cell  under  a  lens,  a  beautiful 
arborescent  growth  was  seen  formed  by  foliaceous  twigs  and  branchings 
like  a  very  fine  moss.  Other  parts  similarly  examined  showed  only  here 
increased  thickness  of  all  growth,  there  abrasion-like  absence  of  all 
covering,  as  though  the  endothelium  had  fallen  away,  which  in- 
deed was  probably  the  case.  The  surface  of  the  cartilages  was 
considerably  blood-stained,  but  this  stain  was  so  superficial  that  its 
thickness  on  the  edge  of  a  transverse  section  could  only  be  seen  with  a 
strong  lens. 

The  cellular  tissue  and  other  parts  around  the  joint  and  on  the  limb 
generally  were  inflamed,  congested,  and  infilti*ated  with  serum.  No 
occlusion  of  veins  was  found,  but  the  larger  vessels,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  were  filled  with  thick  though  still  liquid  blood. 

These  autopsies  represent  early  stages,  and  both  about  the 
same  phase  of  the  disease,  much  more  severe  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other ;  yet  the  condition  found  does  not  represent  the 
commencement  of  synovitis ;  a  condition  so  little  likely  to  be 
seen  in  the  human  body  that  several  experiments  have  been 
made  on  animals  to  supplement  the  deficiency  by  M.  Bouley, 
IL  Eey,  M.  Bichet,  and  others,  some  of  which  will  be  more 
fully  described  in  the  sequel.  From  the  above  cases,  and  from 
these  experiments,  we  are  able  to  follow  with  great  certitude 
and  succinctness  the  course  of  the  disease,  confining  ourselves 
at  present  to  simple  synovitis  not  passing  into  suppuration. 

The  first  step  of  the  inflammatory  act  is  hypereemia  of  the 
subsynovial  tissue,  accompanied,  or  closely  followed,  by  rapid 
secretion  of  synovia  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  This  hyperemia 
is  most  marked  wherever  the  tissue  is  abundant  and  lax,  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  synovial  folds,  or  the  Haversian  glands 
(fat  pads),  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  tightly  stretched 
or  closely  applied  to  subjacent  parts,  the  redness  is  less  pro- 
nounced. In  most  cases  of  acute  character  repletion  of  the 
vessels  relieves  itself  by  extravasation  into  the  joint  cavity,  and 
also  beneath  the  basement  membrane,  leaving  blots  of  chemosis 
chiefly  in  the  laxer  portions ;  such  extravasations  are  rarely  if 
ever  absent  in  cases  arising  from  injury.  The  hyperaemia  is 
always  followed  by  enlargement  of  the  villous-like  fringes  of 
the  synovial  membrane.     At  first  this  increase  is  merely  due 
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U)  their  becoming  st.mked  in  the  efllosefl  liquids;  but  after  the 
inilaminatioii  has  lasted  a  certain  time,  they  really  increase  in 
size;  their  already  foliaceoua  form  becomes  more  and  more 
arborescent ;  they  soon  after  begin  to  invade  the  surface  of  the 
cartilage.  This  vegetation  of  the  fringes  is,  however,  less 
marked  in  acute  serous  synovitis  than  in  certain  other  maladies, 
and  it  will  be  again  referred  to  when  we  treat  of  those  con- 
ditions. Accompanying  these  changes  is  great  proliferation  of 
the  tissue  cells ;  the  product  is  in  great  part  pushed  or  washed 
into  the  joint  cavity,  rendering  the  fluid  opalescent  or  milky. 
In  the  severest  cases  portions  of  synovial  basement  membrane, 
denuded  of  their  eell-covering,  are  invested  with  fibrinous 
concreta,  formed  either  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  itself 
or  deposited  from  the  fluid  of  the  cavity. 

This  fluid  varies  in  diflerent  cases  very  much  in  quantity, 
also  in  consistency  and  colour,  according  as  blood,  fibrine  or 
cells  of  different  sorts  and  amount  are  mingled  with  it.  This 
variation  is  encountered,  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  not 
only  in  different  cases,  but  also  in  the  same  cases  in  different 
phases  of  the  malady.  When  rapidly  aecumulated,  the  fluid 
is  thinner  than  normal  s)Tiovia,  unless  inflammation  run  very 
high ;  and  if  the  puncture  for  evacuation  have  been  made  e^irly, 
the  liquid  will  bo  found  to  be  transparent.  A  later  puncture, 
or  what  comes  to  much  the  same  things  puncture  at  the  same 
time  in  a  more  acute  case — will  evacuate  an  opalescent  or 
even  a  milky  fluid,  and  this  opalescence  increases  (the  disease 
continuing)  the  later  the  fluid  is  drawTi  ofl*,  later  I  mean  with 
regard  to  the  phase  of  the  inflammation  rather  ihim  to  the 
absolute  number  of  days.  When  the  admixture  of  leue^jcytes 
is  considerable,  so  tliat  the  fluid  is  milky  or  creamy,  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  calling  it  "  puro-synovia.'* 

If  this  fluid  be  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  more  in  a 
conical  glass,  the  particles  producing  the  opalescence  gradually 
sink,  leaving  a  clear  transparent  liquid  above,  a  milky  and 
thicker  one  below.  The  fact  is  of  so  great  importance  in  the 
pathological  history  of  these  maladies,  that  it  is  desirable  in 
this  place  to  draw  especial  attention  to  it. 

In  some  cases  the  fluid  will  be  found  stained  with  bhxwl  to 
diflerent  hues,  from  a  light  pink  to  blood  colour.      In   1862  X 
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punctured  in  consecutive  weeks  the  knees  of  two  men  which 
were  greatly  inflamed  from  injury ;  the  fluid  was  as  red  as  blood 
fresh  from  an  artery.  The  experience  which  I  have  since 
derived  from  the  puncture  of  joints  b,  that  considerable 
haemorrhage  generally  occurs  in  synovitis  rapidly  following 
injury ;  but  is  less  marked  as  well  as  less  usual  after  slight 
injuries,  and  idiopathic  forms  of  the  malady.*  It  seldom  happens 
that  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  cavity  of  a  joint,  ue.  when  once 
mingled  with  synovia,  but  it  probably  does  so  occasionally ; 
more  frequent  is  the  adherence  of  a  clot  to  the  spot  from  which 
it  was  slowly  poured  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  eft'usion,  free  or  nearly  free  of  blood, 
may  be  rich  in  fibrine,  some  of  which  may  coagulate  into  lumi>s 
that  may  adhere  by  mere  stickiness  to  any  fortuitous  part  of 
the  surface  with  which  they  come  in  contact ;  probably  also, 
as  in  the  case  of  blood  fibrine,  may  remain  adherent  to  the 
jmrt  which  secreted  it.  Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the 
effusion,  small  in  quantity,  is  extremely  rich  in  fibrine,  which, 
coagulating  with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  adliering  to  all 
sides  of  the  synovial  sac,  lines  it  with  a  tough  material,  not 
unlike  the  false  membrane  of  certain  diseases  of  the  mucous 
surfaces.  Such  cases  in  their  furthest  development  constitute 
sjmovitis  sicca,tand  in  a  less  extreme  form  a  transition  between 
the  serous  and  the  dry  synovitis.  The  student  of  joint-diseases 
must,  however,  be  warned  against  assuming  that  the  gelatinous 
little  lumps  which  are  so  constantly  found  in  the  fluid  of 
synovitis  are  fibrine.  On  the  contrary,  those  that  are  quite 
transparent,  or  at  the  most  opalescent,  consist  merely  of  a 
conglomeration  of  cells  produced  by  migration  or  proliferation 
from  the  synovial  surface.  These  cells  at  first  float  singly,  but 
s<x>n,  by  a  universal  law  of  attraction,  rim  together.  Most  of 
these  glomeruli  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  disapiiear; 
others  fall  upon  and  adhere  to  the  synovial  membrane,  where 
they  may  either  dissolve  or  undergo  some  form  of  development. 

The  varieties  just  described  in  the  constitutiim  of  the  fluid 
are  very  important.  Let  me  recapitulate.  It  may  Ik)  normal  in 
all  but  amount,  or  it  may  be  abnormally  thin ;   sanguinolent 

*  CoMw  of  tAp|)iu>;  arc  nlatod  iu  tbo  sequel, 
t  The  Aiihio-iuciiingitu  cruposa  of  Volkmatm. 
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and  tnuisparent,  or  both  blood-stained  and  ojMjlescent ;  it  is  in 
some  cases  (not  blood-stained)  slightly  opalescent  and  mixed 
with  fibrinous  floating  conereta,  or  the  amoiint  of  fibrine  may 
be  greater,  when  the  conereta  are  larger,  and  some  of  it  solidifi^ 
on  a  rod  shaken  freely  in  the  liqnid.  Lastly,  the  fluid  may  be 
milky,  even  ereamy,  from  the  admixture  of  leucocytes,  indeed 
so  turbid  and  white  as  to  resemble,  more  nearly  than  synovia, 
the  sort  of  pus  which  is  secreted  by  a  mucous  membrane  in  a 
state  of  catarrhal  irritation. 

These  changes  within  the  joint  are  accompanied  by  hyper- 
ff-mia,  inflammation  and  thickening  of,  with  eflusion  into  the 
surrounding  tissues.  Such  action  occupies  in  different  eases 
a  variable  thickness  of  the  peri-articnlar  tissues,  as  measured 
from  the  basement  membrane  outward.  Moreover,  these  tissues 
wiU,  in  certain  eases,  be  chiefly  infiltrated  with  the  serous,  in 
others  with  the  cellular  aud  fibrinous  constituents  of  the  blood ; 
80  that  not  only  inside  but  also  outside  the  joint-bag  the 
inflammation  will  tend  more  t^>wards  the  dry  or  fibrous  form 
in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it  is  more  distinctly  and  marke^ily 
serous,  and  between  these  two  extremes  every  imaginable  phase 
and  shade  of  diflerenee  exist. 

The  microscopic  appearances  which  tally  with  the  above 
changes  are  as  follows :  The  syno\dal  cavity,  its  surface,  the 
tissue  itself  and  a  certain  thickness  of  the  peri-articular  struc- 
tures, are  soaked  with  fluid  eflusion,  which  also  somewhat 
infiltrates  the  villi  and  fringes.  The  same  structures  are  also 
filled  with  a  new  cell-growth,*  the  parts  of  which  that  lie  out- 
side the  joint  in  the  fibrous  capsule  and  ligaments  at  first 
soften,  and  loosen  those  strictures  by  separating  and  partially 


♦  Tlie  first  odition  of  this  work  waa 
published  wlieii  the  doctrine  of  paron- 
chymatous  icQaiiuiiatbri,  tlio  CeUidar 
Patliologie  of  Vircliow^  fimi  tuad^'  it:* 
apix}arancti  in  Gera^anVt  aad  I  felt  ray- 
Bt'lf  obligt'd  to  i'liter  fully  iiitu  %h\a  f*ub- 
ject  in  order  to  cxpoiinil  more  eleiirly 
my  viewij — hiuce  every w  lit  ro  adu|it(xl 
— concerning  tbo  largo  part  that  granu- 
Lition  plays  io  jointHLUeaee,  Since 
that  time  the  doctrini?  *>f  tlio  pro- 
liferation of  tiHsuc-cells  baa  been  east 
intn  the  i(ha<lo  by  the  discovery  of 
inigni lory 4eae4X^y ted — a  very  imporlaol 
factor  in  tbo  proeeas  of  inBamnuition — 


but  not^  m  lias  been  too  readily  assumed, 
tbe  whole  process,  Tissito  vegetation 
bn«  been  too  nimb  ignorotl,  I  aia quite 
eeiiain  that  much  of  the  iiiflaoiiaatciry 
cell-progCDy  18  the  reault  of  that  action 
even  in  acute  iiillamiDation,  and  I  bavo 
strong  gonads  for  believing  that  in 
cliFotiio  iiiJiamrDation  very  little  migra- 
tion uf  leucocytes  take«  plaee.  I  wisb  it 
then  to  be  underatood  mat  when  iiaitig 
the  iatms  **ee  11 -progeny  "  or  "cell-pro- 
liferation/' th*3  parentage  of  the  cell* 
growtli  m  not  eiUiei  way  afliraied  except 
in  those  itistauo4:«  wheiG  it  b  cfipeoially 
traced* 
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absorbing  their  fibres,  thus  ultimately  leading  either  to  their 
induration  and  thickening,  or  to  their  destruction,  according 
to  the  ulterior  changes  of  the  cells  themselves.  The  cell- 
progeny  which  springs  from  the  deeper,  the  inner  surface  of 
the  basement  membrane,  is  in  part  washed  into  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  sac ;  in  part  thickens  and  increases  the  yillous 
fringes ;  in  part  and  in  certain  cases  forms  a  patch  or  patches 
of  false  membrane  on  those  spots  of  the  synovial  surface,  which, 
being  abraded  of  the  normal  endothelial  cells,  would  otherwise 
be  bare.  Between  these  two  new  cell-growths,  inside  and  out- 
side the  intima  synovicUis,  that  structure  itself  becomes  obscured 
and  often  lost.  If  the  process  go  far  enough,  the  joint  cavity 
is  now  surrounded,  not  by  the  complicated  structures  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  but  simply  by  more  or  less  altered  and 
inflammatory  tissue,  having  a  nodular,  uneven  inuer  surface, 
and  containing  fluids  of  a  sanguinolent,  opalescent,  turbid, 
purulent  or  fibrinous  character. 

At  some  part  of  this  stage  of  effusion  and  thickening  most 
cases  of  simple  synovitis  stop,  either  checked  by  treatment  or 
by  the  natural  limits  of  the  disease.  The  cartilages  have  not 
been  affected,  for  they  reply  more  slowly  to  an  irritation  than 
do  textures  which  are  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves ; 
the  ligaments  in  far  advanced  instances  are  somewhat  altered, 
being  thickened,  and  the  fibres  separated.  The  above-described 
processes  diminish  first  in  intensity,  then  cease ;  retrogression 
then  commences,  the  engorgement  disappears,  and  the  super- 
abundant fluid  in  the  joint  decreases  in  quantity.  The  cell- 
broods  shrivel,  fall  into  fatty  degeneration,  are  in  part  absorbed 
and  partly  converted  into  imperfect  areolar  tissue,  which 
remains  like  an  old  scar,  causing  some  thickening,  with  loss 
of  pliability  and  of  elasticity  in  the  peri-articular  tissues.  K 
the  amount  of  fluid  poured  forth  during  the  disease  have  been 
large,  it  will  have  caused  such  distension  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane that  the  latter  will  perhaps  never,  and  certainly  only 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  regain  its  normal  dimensions,  and  in  its 
cavity  the  synovia  will  remain  rather  more  abundant  than 
natural.  From  these  causes  the  joint  does  not  recover  its 
original  size ;  if  it  be  superficial,  the  increase  will  be  plainly 
perceptible ;   moreover  it  will  feel  stiff  and  weak  for  years 
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after  tlie  distuise,  being  extremely  lial*le  to  renewed  att^vcks  of 
inflammation.  Itmay  als4j  Ixi  left  snbj^^ct  to  painful  sensations 
which  seem  to  depend  on,  or  at  least  to  be  gre^itly  inllueueed 
by  every  change  of  weather,  and  which,  unless  the  patient  bo 
advanced  in  life  or  have  some  const itntiLinal  taint,  gradually 
disappear.  Any  diathesis,  be  it  stnmious,  rhenmatic,  gouty  or 
otherwise,  will  in  all  probability  muse  an  attack  of  acute 
synovitis  to  prolong  itself  into  snbiicnto  or  chronic  malady, 
marked  by  the  systemic  peculiarity*  These  will  be  considered 
in  future  chapters. 

If,  however,  a  simple  acute  synovitis  do  not  thus  stop,  it 
may  assume,  or  many  eases  from  their  very  onset  begin  with  a 
freer  emigration  and  pruliferatiun  on  and  near  the  synovial 
surface,  which  impart  to  the  secreted  lit[uid  a  very  different 
character  through  the  admixture  of  leucocytes,  or  tissue-cell 
progeny.  There  is  no  dillerenco  between  tliese  forms  uf  cell 
and  the  pus-cell,  no  clearly  marked  distinction  between 
synovia  charged  as  above,  and  the  same  fluid  mingled  with  a 
certain  amount  of  pus,  or  in  its  further  advanced  forms  con- 
sisting simply  of  pus.  The  synovial  niembrane  was  in  our 
first  chapter  shown  to  secrete  normally  a  fluid  containing 
mucin  derived  from  the  shed  endothelium  cells.  An  increase 
of  this  shedding  and  a  decreased  rapidity  of  dissolutiun  soon 
render  their  accumulation  in  the  fluid  well  marked  by  an 
opalescence  and  turbidity  which  approximates  the  liquid  more 
and  more  to  muco-pus  or  indeed  to  pus.  We  all  know  how  diffi- 
cult, or  rather,  in  many  cases,  how  impossible  it  is  to  distinguish 
a  mucous  from  a  purulent  leucorrhtea ;  how  the  secretion,  not 
having  characters  distinctive  one  way  or  the  other,  is  named 
from  both  **  muco-pus,"  the  result,  it  is  true,  of  an  inflammation, 
but  of  an  inflammation  which  aflects  the  mere  surface. 

Identicxd  action  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  producing  in  the  joint  the  accumulation  of  a  fluid 
wliich  cannot  be  distinguished  fruui  pus,  except  by  the  fact 
that  it  usually^  unless  in  the  most  developed  forms,  ia  more 
lubricatory  and  thready.  The  results  of  very  many  investiga- 
tions intt3  the  quality  and  nature  of  fluids  secreted  during 
synovitis  convince  me  that  opalescence,  mi Ikiness,  even  creamy 
puriform  conditions,  are  frequent  characteristics  of  such  liquids, 
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often,  unless  examined,  qnite  unsuspected.  Generally,  as  the 
inflammation  subsides,  fresh  contribution  of  cells  &om  the 
surface  ceases ;  those  already  in  the  cavity  fall  into  fatty,  mucoid 
or  granular  degeneration  and  disappear ;  the  fluid  resumes  its 
ordinary  clear  synovial  character ;  the  disease  is  cured. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  inflammation  continue,  the 
constant  fresh  cell-formation  renders  the  secretion  thicker, 
more  frankly  puriform  and  larger  in  bulk,  setting  up  a  tension 
of  itself  a  source  of  danger,  while  the  accumulation  of  pus  in  a 
cavity  (it  cannot,  as  in  mucous  tubes,  flow  away)  evidently  may 
involve  grave  consequences.  This  malady,  which  I  would  call 
purulent  synovitis,  diflfers  from  suppurative  synovitis  in  the 
mere  surface  nature  of  the  inflammation  and  pus-production. 
It  is  a  far  less  grave  condition,  being  a  mere  exaggeration 
produced  by  some  irritation  of  the  normal  secretion  by  the 
surface.  While  a  pus-production  in  the  depths,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tissues,  is  altogether  abnormal,  and  only  possible 
when  some  destruction  has  occurred,  nevertheless  when  (and 
this  is  not  very  common)  a  simple  changes  to  a  suppura- 
tive synovitis,  it  is  by  the  route  just  indicated ;  firstly  the 
secreted  fluid  becomes  more  and  more  distinctly  puriform; 
tension  arises,  and  pus-formation  passes  deeper  and  deeper 
among  the  tissues. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  joint  itself, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  few  words  remain 
to  be  said  concerning  the  effect  of  joint-inflammation  on 
adjacent  parts,  chiefly  on  the  muscles,  viz.  certain  almost 
definite  contractions  and  wastings.  Whenever  a  synovitis, 
even  though  not  severe,  arises,  the  limb-segment  below 
assimies  a  certain  position,  which,  save  in  a  few  very  ex- 
ceptional instances,  is  invariable  for  each  articulation,  while 
wasting  commences.  The  wasting  is  not  attributable  to  mere 
rest,  since  an  equal  amount  of  immobility  in  diseases  uncon- 
nected with  joints  does  not  produce  commensurate  atrophy.  As 
a  very  general  rule,  the  flexors  are  contracted,*  the  extensors 
relaxed,  the  flexors  waste  but  slowly  and  only  after  a  time ;  the 

*  In  tho  oommcncemeDt  of  joint-  I  tlio  distinction  between  this  and  a  pas- 
disease  the  contraction  is  active.  I  ]  sive  state,  culled  by  luo  **  contracture." 
must  refer  to  Chapters  Y.  and  XIX.  for  , 
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extensors  quickly  and  at  once.  These  conditions  are  better 
exemplified  on  the  joints  of  the  lower  than  of  the  npper  ex- 
tremity ;  for  instance,  at  the  hip  the  ilio-psoaa  rectus  and  tensor 
vagina*  femoris  are  felt  during  inflamnjation  to  be  tense  and 
hard,  the  gluteus  maximus  flabby  and  pendulous ;  this  eon- 
dition,  together  with  dr<.K.jping  of  the  nates,  being  one  of  the 
commonly  kno^m  early  symptoms,  and  in  a  very  little  time 
the  butt-oek  of  that  side  lK>eome5  flat  and  thin.  Again,  at  the 
knee,  while  the  leg  bends  and  the  ham-strings  are  felt  to  bo 
cordy  and  tight,  the  quadriceps  extensor  is  flaccid,  and  wastes 
80  quickly  that  two  or  three  days  after  the  commencement  of 
a  6}'Tioviti8  the  outline  of  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  looked 
at  from  the  side,  instead  of  being  rounded  or  full,  is  an  al  isolate 
concavity,  a  hollow.  We  have  seen,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
and  evident  cx^nnectiun  between  the  innervation  of  muscles  and 
of  joints ;  but  anatomy  here  fails  to  explain  why  inflammation 
of  the  latter  should  affect  the  former  so  difterently,  why  it 
should  produce  tension  of  one  set,  and  almost  annul  even  the 
normal  tonic  contractility  of  the  other.  At  present  we  must 
accept  the  fact  without  the  explanation  ;  nor  must  it  ever  Ini 
overlooked,  for  mus<?iilar  actions,  irregular  aud  abnormal,  play, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  great  part  in  joint-disciise,  and  the  prevention 
of  their  eflects  takes  a  large  jwrtion  of  the  treatment. 

A  form  of  disease  termed  dry  synovitis  is  of  very  obscure 
etiology.  It  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  attacks  other  joints  than 
the  knee,  in  which  I  have  seen  three  cases  of  such  malady;  but 
it  may  be  that  some  of  the  yery  painful  affections  of  the  adult 
liip  are  of  the  same  sort ;  the  fluid  efl'usion  in  these  aises, 
being  transitory,  while  pain  bists  a  long  time,  and  ant^hy- 
losis,  true  or  fibrous,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  malady, 
would  lead  to  such  supposition  gathered  simply  from  analogy, 
not  from  direct  anatomical  examination,  for  which  no  oppor- 
tunity has  off'ered  itself  It  apiK?ars  to  me  probable  that  the  dry 
form  of  disease  commences  as  a  simple  synovitis  with  imusually 
fibrogenous  eflusion,  that  fluid  parts  become  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  coagulation  takes  place  over  the  inner  lining  of  the 
joint-sac.  We  shall  see  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
flocculus  or  blood-clot,  if  it  chance  to  be  de|>ositcd  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  aiuses  the  sjKit  to  which  it 
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adheres  to  be  the  seat  of  severe  pain,  which  in  character  is  like 
that  of  dry  synovitis,  but  limited  to  a  small  point,  and  there- 
fore bearable. 

Symptoms. 

The  symptoms  of  an  acute  inflammatory  disease  of  a  joint  are 
those  of  inflammation,  redness,  heat,  pain,  swelling ;  modified 
more  or  less  by  the  part  attacked,  as  fdso  by  the  mode  or  class 
of  inflammation. 

Thus,  redness  of  the  joint  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  synovitis.  In  the  simple  form  of  the  disease  it 
is  usually  absent ;  in  the  gonorrhoeal,  so  conspicuously  absent 
that  I  have  often  believed  the  joint  to  look  abnormally  pale. 
In  pyaemic  conditions  also  there  is  generally  no  redness,  but 
not  imfrequently  a  localised  blush  with  sharply  defined  edges 
will  be  seen  somewhere  on  the  swollen  part,  usually  over,  and 
in  the  direction  of  absorbents  and  of  veins.  On  the  other  hand, 
rheumatic  and  gouty  synovitis  is  accompanied  by  pretty  con- 
siderable rubefaction.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  symp- 
tom stands  in  no  clear  ratio  with  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 

Increase  of  temperature  always  accompanies  acute  inflam- 
mation of  joints.  It  is  more  marked,  or  at  least  more  easily 
demonstrated,  the  more  superficial  be  the  articulation ;  at  the 
knee  more  readily  than  at  the  hip,  at  the  elbow  than  at  the 
shoulder.  The  mode  in  which  I  have  obtained  my  results  is 
as  follows : — for  some  half  hour,  and  frequently  much  longer, 
before  taking  temperatures,  I  have  carefully  placed  the  two 
knees,  or  two  other  joints  in  the  same  conditions  as  regards 
covering :  I  have  then  chosen  the  same  spot  in  each,  laid  a 
thermometer  first  on  the  sound  side,  covering  it  with  a  thick 
coating  of  cotton-wool — retained  in  place  by  the  fingers — the 
same  has  then  been  done  with  the  diseased  side. 

A  joint  afiected  by  acute  rheumatism  has  often  a  very  high 
absolute  temperature ;  but  not  relatively  to  that  of  the  other 
limb,  since  the  whole  body  is  hot.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gouty 
toe  will  be  very  much  hotter  than  that  of  the  other  side,  even 
as  much  as  3'^*2,  as  in  one  of  my  cases.  The  gonorrhoeal  and 
pyaBmic  joints  show  but  little  or  no  perceptible  increase  of 
heat.     The  rise  of  temperature  in  simple  synovitis,  according 
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to  it^  acuity,  is  from  V*5  to  2''*4.  Of  suppurative  synovitis  I  can 
give  but  one  case  since  I  began  the  thermometrie  observations; 
the  temperature  here  was  3'^'2.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in 
cases,  such  as  gonorrhcoal,  pyaemic,  rheumatic,  in  which  the 
thermometer  will  mark  only  a  fractional  rise,  the  sense  to  the 
hand  is  frequently  that  of  very  considerable  heat.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  difficult  to  account  for;  it  probably  is  caused  by 
some  difference  in  the  surface  texttire,  perhaps  some  electric 
c;hange  may  be  involved. 

Pain,  although  always  present  in  acute  synovitis,  varies,  like 
the  two  symptoms  already  described,  with  the  sort  of  inflamma- 
tion quite  as  much  or  more  than  with  the  degree — gouty,  sup- 
purative, rheumatic,  gonorrhoaal,  simple,  is  the  order  of  succes- 
sion in  degrees  of  pain,  presupposing,  of  course,  similar  intensity 
of  disease  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated.  The  form  of  malady 
also  governs  the  sort  of  pain :  the  gouty  and  the  rheumatic 
pain  are  in  themselves  peculiar.  The  bursting  and  throbbing 
sensation  of  commencing  soppuration  is  well  known,  and  most 
of  us  have  experienced,  at  least  in  some  small  degree,  tlie  bruised 
sort  of  feeling  and  the  helpless  sensation  of  limb  produced  by 
a  simple  synovitis.  With  pain,  properly  so  called,  tondemess 
is  closely  combined ;  badly  inflamed  joints  are  tender  all  over, 
if  less  severely  affected  they  have  special  points  on  w^hich 
moderate  pressure  causes  pain,  while  the  rest  of  the  articulation 
is  not  thus  sensitive.  These  points  are  more  distinctly  marked, 
and  are  of  more  importance  in  subacute  and  chronic  disease, 
therefore  only  a  few,  the  moat  striking,  need  be  mentioned 
here.  The  point  of  tenderness  at  the  knee  is  on  the  front  of 
the  internal  condyle,  about  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  inner 
margin  of  the  patella.  At  the  hip  are  two  spots;  one  behind 
the  great  trochanter*  one  a  little  outside  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium,  about  the  posterior  edge  of  the  gracilis  origin.  At 
the  elbow  a  point  at  the  back  of  the  joint  between  the  head 
of  the  radius  and  the  humerus.  At  the  ankle  a  place  in  front 
of  the  outer  malleolus,  about  where  the  peroneua  tertus  tendon 
crosses  the  joint. 

Occasionally  a  particular  spot  of  the  sjmovial  membrane 
will  be  both  very  painful  and  tender,  and  these  symptoms 
will  be  peculiarly  olistinatc.     These  spots  are  not  constant  like 
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those  jast  indicated,  but  are  here  in  one  case,  there  in  another ; 
their  localisation  appears  qnite  accidental.  Snch  occnrrences  are 
attributed  by  Yolkmann  to  deposition  on  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  a  fibrine-clot.  This  is  very  probably  the  correct  inter- 
pretation, but  we  have  no  direct  anatomical  proof  of  its  tmtL 

Swelling  is  produced  by  two  causes,  viz.  by  hypenemia  of 
and  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  peri-articular  tissues,  and  by 
accumulation  of  liquids  within  the  joint  cavity.  The  former 
of  these  predominates  in  some,  the  latter  in  other  forms  of 
malady.  Thus  in  most  cases  of  acute  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
pyaemic  synovitis,  the  peri-articular  very  much  masks  the 
intra-articular  swelling.  Acute  sero-synovitis,  whether  brought 
on  by  injury  or  exposure  to  cold,  is  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  enlargement  from  liquid  effusion  into  the  joint- 
bag  itself;  indeed,  so  marked  is  this  peculiarity  that  the  name 
of  acute  hydrops  articuli  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the 
malady.*  The  sort  of  joint-enlargement  produced  by  the  two 
causes  is  very  different :  the  purely  peri-articular  swelling  is 
simply  shapeless,  or  it  may  deform  the  outline  of  the  joint  to 
one  side  or  the  other ;  it  does  not  fluctuate,  but  has  a  tendency 
to  pit  The  intra-articular,  expanding  from  within,  presses 
the  synovial  membrane  outwards ;  and,  while  approaching  the 
globular  shape,  is  nevertheless  confined  within  the  boundaries 
of  that  bag,  takes  more  or  less  its  shape,  and  since  the  sac 
is  crossed  and  bound  down  at  different  points  by  ligaments, 
muscular  attachments,  and  similar  structures,  it  becomes 
miffked  in  those  localities  by  depressions  and  constrictions 
which  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  tumefaction.  The  shape 
then  of  a  joint  thus  affected  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  form 
of  that  joint  reversed ;  normally  those  various  parts  above- 
named  make  salience  under  the  skin,  while  between  them  are 
depressions;  now — i^.  when  inflamed — the  intervals  are  pro- 
minent, the  locality  of  ligament,  &c,  marked  by  depressions ; 
thus  each  articulation  has,  when  thus  inflamed,  its  own  pecu- 
liarities of  form.  Moreover,  and  this  point  alone  is  almost 
sufficient  for  diagnosis,  the  tumefaction  in  the  more  superficial 
joints  fluctuates  very  evidently. 

*  The  term  ia  bad,  becauae  although  I  prorainont  it  is  not  the  moat  easential 
tlio  prosence  of  fluia  may  be  the  moet  |  symptom,  which  is  iDflammatMm. 
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TiiE  Shoulder, — The  deltoid  looks  fuller  and  broader  than 
the  norm  or  than  the  other  side.*  This  is  best  sc(?n  by  seating 
the  patient  on  a  low  seat,  and  locking  down  on  the  shonldera 
from  above ;  or  if  this,  as  will  sometimes  happen, be  inconvenient, 
the  surgeon  may  get  the  same  view  by  standing  on  a  chair, 
placed  close  to  that  on  which  his  patient  is  seated.  The 
hnmeropectoral  groove  is  at  its  upper  part  nearly  obliterated, 
or  rendered  indistinct. 

The  depression  at  the  back  below  the  acromion  is  lost — 
the  axilla  appears  to  the  finger  shallower  than  usual.  An 
inflammation  of  the  subdeltoid  bursa  may  be  mistaken  for 
synovitis  of  the  shoulder,  but  this  disease  simply  enlarges  the 
outer  parts,  broadens  the  deltoid,  without  giving  rise  to  the 
other  signs  just  mentioned. 

The  Elbow, — Normally,  there  are  depressions  on  both  sides 
of  the  triceps  tendon  and  olecranon  process.  Synovitis  not 
only  fills  them  up,  but  changes  them  to  elevations.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  outer  groove  the  depression  which  marks  the 
junction  between  humerus  and  radius,  best  felt  with  the  finger, 
is  also  filled  up  or  rendered  indistinct.  On  a  front  view  the 
joint  looks  unnaturally  broad*  When  effusion  is  considemble 
it  even  somewhat  so  separates  the  bones,  that  the  sigmoid  notch 
does  not  lie  close  to  the  trochlea  ;  therefore  when  the  arm  is  at 
right  angles,  firm  pressure  on  the  olecranon  will  cause  it  to 
yield  a  little,  as  though  the  part  were  elastic.  Fluctuation 
between  difi*erent  parts  of  the  joint  may  easOy  bo  detected, 
from  one  side  of  the  triceps  te  the  other,  from  either  of  these 
to  above  the  head  of  the  radiuSj  &c. 

The  Wrist. — Round  the  back  of  this  joint  there  runs,  in 
acute  synovitis,  a  bracelet-like  swelling,  which  is  more  marked 
laterally  on  either  side  of  the  extensi>r3  of  the  fingers,  and 
between  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  extensors  primi  and 
secundi  internodii  poUicis  ;  in  front  also,  at  either  side  of  the 
flexor  tendons,  it  is  perceptible.  It  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
enlargement  of  tendinous  sheaths,  for  these  Ijehind  are  very 
superficial,  generally  bi-  or  trifurcated  and  fusiform,  the  long 


*  Let  tiot  th«  acqiiijreil  diiTomnco 
l^etweoii  thp  Btrnnprer  riglit  nml  woakor 
loft  atile  niisltnd  the  Iwi^iuiicr^  nor  (a 


juietako  I  ka?e  known  to  be  committed) 
(i  lert-1  landed  niaii  1x3  f  hough  I  to  hftre  A 
Bwallon  left  arm. 
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axis  being  parallel  with  that  of  the  arm,  not,  as  in  synovitis,  nt 
right  angles  with  it ;  in  front  enlargement  of  the  large  ten- 
dinous sheath  produces  swelling  in  the  palm  and  wrist — a 
bisaculeated  swelling. 

The  Hip. — At  this  joint  tumefaction  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
groin  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  also  behind  the  great 
trochanter.  In  the  former  place  a  rounded  swelling  will 
be  found  about  the  middle,  though  rather  below  the  groove 
dividing  thigh  from  abdomen ;  it  is  more  easily  perceptible 
on  looking  along  the  surface  of  the  extended  limb  from  the 
knee  upward  than  straight  down  upon  the  part.  In  the  latter 
point  the  swelling,  simply  more  or  less,  fills  up  the  post- 
trochanteric  fossa.  If  the  patient,  lying  on  the  back,  have  the 
hams  placed  on  a  rather  thin  pillow  so  as  slightly  to  flex  the 
hip,  and  if  the  surgeon  then  place  the  thumb  of  each  hand 
below  the  groins,  the  fingers  in  the  post-trochanteric  fossa,  he 
will  feel  decided  difference  of  dimension  between  the  sound 
and  diseased  side.  When  the  fluid  is  large  in  quantity,  some 
swelling  may  also  be  felt  in  the  angle  between  the  thigh 
and  perinsBum.  With  regard  to  this  joint,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  disease  in  question  usually  produces  apparent 
lengthening  of  the  limb,  but  sometimes  apparent  shorten- 
ing.* Swelling,  as  a  sign  of  disease  at  this  articulation,  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Two  bursee  about  this  joint  may 
lead  to  erroneous  diagnosis.  The  one  situated  under  the 
gluteus  maximus  causes,  when  inflamed,  some  obliteration  of 
the  hollow  behind  the  trochanter,  but  the  swelling  is  diffused 
over  a  larger  circumference  than  in  hip  disease,  even  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  trochanter  major,  while  swelling  and 
tenderness  at  the  groin  are  absent.  The  other  bursa  lies  beneath 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  as  it  passes  over  the  head  of  the  bone — 
it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  bursa  often  com- 
municates with  the  synovial  cavity ;  if  it  be  a  separate  sac, 
and  were  to  be  acutely  inflamed,  the  presence  of  swelling  and 
of  tenderness  at  the  groin,  the  absence  of  any  such  symptomi^ 
behind  the  trochanter,  and  at  the  spot  above  mentioned  near  the 
adductor  origins,  will  lead  to  correct  diagnosis. 

♦  This  subjcot  of  appareot  lengthening  v^nd  shortoqing  will^bq  more  fully 
ik-acribed  in  the  ohapter  on  HjpD; acW.        ;      i  i.!!  ;  /^ 
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Kites. — Acute  eynoTitis  of  tbe  knee  is  very  rea<lily 
diagooeed.  When  the  intra-mticnlar  floid  is  i>retty  copious, 
it  not  only  obliterates  the  osual  depressions,  but  actually  tnins* 
forms  them  into  elevations.  Thus  the  hollows  which  naturally 
lie  on  each  side  of  the  rectus  tendon  of  the  patella  and  its 
ligament  may  be  so  protuberant  that  those  tendons  and  bone 
He  almost  in  a  groove  ;  the  p4>pliteAl  space  is  more  or  less  filled 
ap.  If  the  patient  l>e  made  to  stand  with  the  knee  not 
quite  straight  and  muscles  relaxed,  the  surgeon  may  place  his 
finger  on  the  patella,  and  pressing  it  with  a  quick  motit«i 
bae^^kward  will  feel  it  knoi^k  against  the  femoral  condyles,  and 
he  will  see  at  the  same  time  the  parts  around  bulge  forward, 
so  that  the  hollow  in  which  the  bone  now  lies  is  considerably 
incrc^nsed ;  this  might  Ije  described  as  "  seeing  **  fluctuation.  In 
many  cases,  especially  when  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time, 
the  Buljcrureal  cnl-de-sae  will  be  partienliirly  prominent.* 

Two  borsfc  are  situated  in  front  of  the  knee-joint,  a  large 
one  between  the  |)atella  and  skin,  a  small  one  between  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae  and  the  tibia  alM:>v(?  the  tuberosity  ;  this  latter 
sometimes  communicates  with  the  joint*  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable how  inflammation  of  either  of  these  can  be  mistaken 
for  synovitis  of  the  knee.  The  former  bursa,  when  inflamed^ 
causes  a  very  prominent  swelling  over  the  pitella,  rendering 
this  region  markedly  protubemnt,  while  in  synovitis  it  becomes 
concealed  and  less  prominent.  Inflammation  of  the  latter 
bursal  produces  but  little  Bwelliug,  whii'h  much  resembles  an 
enlargement  of  the  tibial  tuljerosity,  but  it  never  rises  high 
enough  to  be  mistaken  for  knee-joint  disease ;  moreover,  tbo 
seat  of  swelling  and  of  pain  is  much  more  limited. 

Ankle,— The  swelling  is  chiefly  anterior,  extending  like 
an  anklet  round  the  limb ;  but  is  most  prominent  immediately 
in  front  of  the  malleoli,  chiefly  of  the  external ;  some  swelling 
is  generally  perceptible  behind  those  processes.  It  should  be 
remembered^ — and  this  diagnostic  mark  is  even  more  important 
in  chronic  disease — that  the  long  axis  of  synovitis  runs  across 
the  limb,  while  that  of  effusion  into  tendinous  sheaths  with 
the  line  of  tlic  linib* 

<.*onibined  with  this  subject  of  intra-articnlar  swelling,  men- 
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tion  should  be  mado  of  positions  which  M.  Bonnet  believed 
the  limbs  to  assnme,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  synovial  mem- 
brane the  greatest  capacity.  I  have  not,  however,  found  that 
acutely  inflamed  limbs  assume  these  postures  with  such  regu- 
larity as  to  induce  me  to  quote  M.  Bonnet's  experiments  here.* 
In  more  chronic  forms  of  inflammation  and  of  suppuration  in 
joints  peculiarities  of  posture  are  more  important. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  accompanying  acute  synovitis 
of  the  serous  variety  are  generally  very  trifling.  During  the 
first  few  hours,  especially  if  pain  be  present,  some  slight 
pyrexia,  some  slight  rise  of  temperature,  may  be  noted,  but 
this,  if  the  malady  remain  simple,  very  soon  subsides.  Some- 
what more  marked  disturbances  accompany  those  more  severe 
forms,  as  after  grave  injury,  when,  as  we  have  found  (p.  39), 
blood  is  often  poured  into  the  joint  cavity ;  as  also  the 
cases  when  the  cell  action  is  rapid,  considerable  opalescence 
of  the  effused  fluid  is  probable.  Indeed  severe  synovitis 
should  be  carefully  watched,  not  only  locally  but  generally. 
Any  rise  of  temperature,  excitement  of  pulse,  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  skin,  should  cause  anxiety;  and  if  such  change 
have  been  ushered  in  by  a  rigor,  the  dread  of  approaching 
danger  is  changed  to  the  certainty  of  evil  already  present. 

Symptoms  op  Dry  Synovitis. — Dry  or  fibrinous  synovitis, 
whose  pathological  significance  I  described  in  a  few  words,  is 
clinically  of  great  interest.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  simple  or  serous  variety  by  the  fact  that  heat  and 
usually  also  redness  are  present,  in  these  symptoms  coinciding 
with  the  serous  malady,  while  the  pain  of  dry  synovitis  is  far 
more  severe,  and  in  the  fourth  symptom,  namely,  swelling, 
the  difference  is  marked  both  in  amount,  form,  and  persistence. 

The  only  joint  which  I  have  ever  seen  attacked  with  Syno- 
vitis sicca  has  been  the  knee,  probably  once  or  twice  the  hip ; 
nor  have  I  found  recorded  a  case  which  I  could  ascribe  to  this 
disease  in  any  other  joint.  Its  most  prominent  symptom  is 
pain,  which,  although  various  in  different  cases,  both  in  amount 
and  character,  is  always  severe  to  a  degree  which  bears  no 


*  la  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
M.  Boimet*8  forcible  injections  into 
joints  and  their  results  were  given  at 


considerable  length ;  subsequent  experi- 
ence has  caused  me  to  attach  very  littlf. 
value  to  them. 
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Cf>mparisoii  with  tlie  pain  of  serous  synovitis.  The  surgeon 
nnacquainto J  with  this  particular  form  of  disease  will  probably 
search  again  and  again  for  pns*  In  the  less  violent  forms 
the  pain  is  paroxysmal  and  remittent,  occasionally  even 
periodic.  I  sliall  shortly  quote  a  case  in  which  the  pain 
recurred  with  almost  precise  regularity  every  seven  hours,  so 
that  the  seventh  day  it  exactly  resembled  the  first-  In  the 
moat  severe  forms— and  these  are  terrible  c^ses  to  encounter^ — 
pains  of  the  most  unbearable  acuity  rage  night  and  day  for 
weeks,  aUliough  nearly  always  with  some  period  of  abate- 
ment rather  than  of  iuternussion. 

Pyrexia  is  always  present,  but  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
painful  symptoms ;  that  is  to  say,  a  suppuration  producing  such 
suffering  would  be  accompanied  by  a  temperature  of  102 "-3^ 
or  even  more  ;  but  dry  synovitis  rarely  raises  the  thermometer 
above  100°,  and  this  only  while  the  pain  lasts.  The  skin  feels 
hot  and  dry  in  the  daytime,  though  severe  sweating  may 
occur  at  night ;  the  sweat  under  those  circumstances  smells 
sour. 

The  appearance  of  the  joint  is  very  peculiar,  and  I  fear  in- 
describable. It  is  very  little  swollen,  and  the  slight  enlarge- 
ment seems  rather  to  iu crease  and  broaden  out  the  natural 
prominences,  while  the  depres.siuns,  especially  that  on  each  side 
the  ligamentuni  patelloe,  are  filled  up:  the  skin^  of  a  dull  red 
hue  and  of  leathery  aspect,  looks  lightly  stretched  over  these 
underlying  parts,  and  is  somewhat  shiny  ;  when  the  disease  has 
lasted  a  little  time,  there  is  what  I  may  terra  a  superficial  or 
shallow  oedema,  almost  as  though  the  skin  itself,  but  nothing 
deeper,  were  infiltrated.  The  joint  has  a  very  helpless,  good- 
for-nothing  look,  and  this  appearance  is  increased  by  extremely 
rapid  wasting  of  the  thigh  muscles,  more  rapid  even  than  after 
fracture  of  the  patella,  much  more  so  than  during  sero-synovitis. 
The  pain  is  apparently  so  intense  that  it  is  extraordinary  how 
any  being  can  endure  it  for  the  length  of  time  that  it  some- 
times lasts,  but  the  disease  occurs  only  in  unbroken  constitu- 
tions ;  the  sort  of  inflammation,  unlike  the  sujipurative,  makes 
no  large  call  on  the  system,  and  the  pyrexia  is  not  sufficiently 
high  to  be  of  itself  an  injury;  Therefore  when  a  painless 
interval  occurs  the  patient  sleeps  W(db  and  takes  fiMxl  with 
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ease,  often  indeed  largely.    He  thus,  as  it  were,  gains  strengtli 
for  the  next  attack. 

These  cases  are  fortunately  rare,  nor  can  I  with  precision 
denote  their  etiology.  The  usual  termination  is  anchylosis; 
yet  sometimes  the  patient  will  get  well  with  a  knee  somewhat 
stiffened,  chiefly  by  muscular  contracture,  only  to  a  degree 
which  passive  motion  and  rubbing,  followed  by  active  move- 
ments, will  remove  (see  Case  7)  ;  more  rarely  still  suppuration 
may  after  a  long  time  appear. 


Tbeatment. 

Acute  Synovitis  (serous)  rarely  requires  any  constitutional 
treatment  whatever.  At  the  outset,  if  the  patient  be  consti- 
pated, a  brisk  purge,  containing,  unless  circumstances  forbid, 
some  mercury,  is  desirable.  I  have  believed  that  in  many 
patients  advantage  has  followed  the  addition  of  some  Colchicum 
wine  to  the  draught  following  a  pill  containing  mercury,  more 
especially  if  the  attack  be  immediately  attributable  to  some 
exposure  to  cold.  Again,  if  the  urine  be  highly  acid,  espe- 
cially if  it  deposit  lithic  acid,  treatment  adapted  to  that 
condition  will  be  desirable. 

More  than  this  is,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary,  therefore  to  be 
deprecated ;  but  every  now  and  then  a  case  will  occur  of  such 
strongly  marked  inflammatory  character,  accompanied  by  such 
considerable  pyrexia,  that  medicinal  treatment  is  demanded. 

Mercury  in  repeated  doses  used  to  be,  and  is  still  by  some 
of  the  profession,  employed ;  although  its  advantages  in  acute 
inflammations,  especially  on  those  tending  to  fluid  effusion, 
is  more  than  doubtful,  and  has  decided  drawbacks  in  case  the 
disease  assume  another  phase.  I  prefer  subduing  the  fever  by 
rather  large  doses  of  citrate  of  ammonia  in  an  effervescent 
form,  especially  if  the  urine  be  very  acid,  or  by  small  doses  of 
antimony  combined  with  the  above  draught ;  or,  should  pain 
be  pretty  severe,  with  opium.  I  have  also  used  digitalis  and 
atropia  (see  FormulaD  V.  and  VI.)  with  good  effect. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  opium  and  of  other  calmants.  I 
estimate  their  value  in  accordance  with  the  symptom  pain.  I 
am  sure  that  in  many  acute  inflammations,  particularly  of  joints, 
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pain  very  trequuntly  ac^ta  as  a  direct  irritant,  anil  ought  to  he 
flubduedj  especially  after  injury,  to  which  cause  a  large  proper* 
tion  of  the  severer  eases  of  synovitis  are  due. 

In  the  local  treatment,  the  first  great  essential  is  rest,  in  a 
good  position ;  not  merely  putting  the  limb  on  a  pillow  and 
enjoining  stillness  in  any  posture  that  may  at  the  moment  be 
most  comfortable  to  the  pixtient,  but  absolute  and  enforced 
immobility  in  that  position  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
most  conducive  to  cure.  We  have  seen  that  when  a  joint  is 
attacked  by  inflammation  the  limb-segment  below  becomes 
more  or  less  fixed  in  a  certain  grade  of  flexure,  and  that 
if  the  disease  continue,  more  especially  if  it  become  more 
Bevere,  this  degree  increases,  and  often  attains  an  excessive 
amount.  Such  condition,  which  I  shall  call  malposture,*  is, 
although  immobility  be  secured,  very  antagonistic  to  recovery ; 
and  even  if  the  inflammation  be  subduedj  the  limb  will  be  left 
in  an  awkward  jxisture,  for  after  treatment,  the  restoration  of 
perfect  flexibility  will  therefore  be  unnecessarily  prolonged 
and  painful.  The  proper  position  for  the  shoulder  is  medium ; 
that  is,  the  arm  should  hang  by,  but  a  little  away  from,  the  side, 
the  hand  lying  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The  elbow 
should  be  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the  hand  midway  between 
pronation  and  supination ;  that  is,  with  the  thumb  upwards. 
For  the  wrist,  a  perfectly  straight  postni-e,  the  hand  in  a  right 
line  with  the  forearm,  thumb  upwards,  is  very  essentials  The 
hip,  when  acutely  inflamed,  should  be  kept  extended ;  in  some 
eases  very  slight  flexure  may  be  permitted,  but  the  greatest  care 
fibould  be  taken  to  avoid  adduction ;  abduction  is  le^  dele- 
terious, but  nevertheless  it  is  better  to  obviate  that  posture 
also.  The  knee  should  be  slightly,  and  only  slightly,  bent  A 
perfectly  straight  position  is  very  apt,  during  acute  synovitis, 
to  induce  that  form  of  irregular  muscular  contraction  called 
"cramp;"  rotnatiou  outward  of  the  tibia  must  be  watched  for 
and  guarded  against.    The  foot  must  in  all  inflammations  of 

♦  Thbtenn  is  not  intend etl  to  denote  I  mther  reference  to  the  fixity  of  the 
thftttiie  joint  id  in  a  poBitiun  wliich  it  I  |>0Btur4)  and  to  its  deviation  from  that 
f&niiot  normaUy  fiBsnme ;  indeed,  it  b  j  wliicb  we  know  to  hie  most  Biiuiitory.  I 
faretbnt  an  acute  jciintdtaeaee  produces  |  must  hcr^  forcislall  wliat  belong/ to  a 
nil  uuiof]ot  of  flexure  ctjual  to  tbat  future  subji^t,  that  in  oertnln  joints 
uliit'b  10  frequeut  in  tbo  uaiml  nio^e-  .  ibrbe  mnl|ioetarc^  eoudtico  to  subliixii- 
niicuttf    of   thfi    hoiiy,     Tbo    ttrtij  Lab  I  ik*u. 
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the  ankle-joint  bo  kept  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg.  Certain 
authors  recommend  an  angle  slightly  obtuse ;  this^  for  many 
reasons,  is,  I  am  sure,  a  mistake. 

It  rarely,  yet  sometimes,  happens  that,  in  acute  simple  syno- 
vitis any  malposture  is  assumed  so  strongly  that  it  cannot  be 
redressed  ;  ue.  placed  in  one  of  the  above  positions  with  ease. 
If,  however,  there  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  this,  or  if  the 
attempt  cause  considerable  pain,  an  anaesthetic  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered, and  the  limb  put  into  the  proper  posture.*  Under 
the  influence  of  narcosis  there  is  no  resistance  to  restoration  of 
posture ;  the  fixity  at  this  period  arises,  not  from  passive  con- 
tracture, but  from  active  contraction  of  muscle,  which  is  elimi- 
nated by  narcosis ;  there  is  as  yet  no  resistance  from  the  tissues 
of  the  joint-itself,  hence  no  force  is  required  to  put  the  limb  into 
a  proper  position,  but  the  surgeon  should  not,  except  simply  to 
eflTect  his  object,  move  the  joint  at  all.  Before  administering 
ether,  the  appliances  for  fixing  the  limb  should  be  in  readiness. 
For  the  shoulder,  are  required  merely  one  or  two  bandages,  and 
a  wedge-shaped  pad  or  cushion  (Esmarsch's  acts  very  well),  to 
keep  the  arm  a  little  from  the  side.  For  the  elbow,  I  prefer  a 
rectangular  splint ;  if  it  be  of  wood  or  metal  it  should  be  made 
of  two  gutters,  one  for  the  arm,  one  for  the  forearm,  fastened  in 
their  places  by  a  bar  of  steel  or  brass,  running  across  the  angle. 
More  convenient  however,  and  in  most  cases  more  efficacious,  is 
a  splint  of  poroplastic  felt,  leather,  or  pasteboard  moulded  on 
the  limb  and  sufficiently  broad  to  enclose  half  its  circum- 
ference. For  the  wrist,  an  arm  splint  with  hand  portion.  The 
hip  often  requires  careful  management,  and  the  choice  of 
means  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  size  and  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  patient.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  special 
chapter  on  Hip  Disease  for  various  means  of  fixing  that  joint. 
I  will  only  say  here  that  some  extension  is  desirable,  the  best 
means  of  applying  it  is  either  by  my  extension-splint,  or  by 
the  Desault  on  the  sound,  and  weight  with  pulley  on  the 
diseased  limb.  For  the  knee,  an  Amesbury  splint,  fixed  by  the 
underscrew  in  slight  flexion,  and  with  the  foot-piece  not  quite 

•  This  procedure  is  more  frequently  I  copted  wlion  spcakiDg  of  the  rarity  or 
re<)nircd  in  other  maladieSf  and  will  bo  the  ca8y  rwtificatiou  of  malposture  (»eo 
refurrod  to  ai^ain ;  ^o  hip  luuttt  be  ox- 1  Ohaptor  XIV.). 
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at  riglit  angles,  is  the  best.  It  gives  ease  and  eomfort  to  some 
patients  who  are  restless  in  l»ed,  to  swing  the  splint  and  limb 
in  a  Salter's  cradle.  For  the  ankle,  the  same  splint  may  1*0 
used,  or  a  motikled  splint  to  either  the  outer  or  inner  side  ;  it 
mustj  however,  reach  frum  Lalf-way  up  the  leg  to  the  ball  of  the 
great  or  little  toe,  accoi'ding  to  the  side  chosen. 

Sumo  siu*geons,  more  especially  in  Germany,  reject  splints 
altogether  as  means  of  giving  rest  to  inflamed  joints,  and 
insist  npon  immovable  bandages,  either  of  plaster,  chalk  or 
gum.  These  appliances  are  in  some  forms  of  disease  essei 
tials  ;  hut  I  have  found  well-fitting  splints  quite  suflReient  for 
the  treatment  of  simple  acute  synovitis,  and  they  have  certain 
advantages — the  surgeon  can  see  the  joint  and  watch  its 
progress,  it  lies  0[H?n  for  any  desirable  application.  A  draw- 
back to  the  immovable  bandage  is,  that  the  tiimefai^tion,  at 
first  present,  wiU,  if  the  ettse  proceed  favourably,  subside,  the 
appliance  then  get  loose  over  the  joint,  but  still  exercise 
pressnre  above,  favouring  blood  stasis  in  and  around  the 
synovial  membrane. 

Having  placed  the  limb  in  the  pro]>er  position  upon  its 
appropriate  splint^  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  local 
treatment.  A  slight  synovitiB,  which  exhibits  but  little  tension, 
w  ill  get  well  with  rest  merely,  or  if  of  a  rather  higher  degree  \ 
with  the  aid  of  certain  remedies  to  be  considered  hereafter ;  but 
if  the  inflammation  be  sufficient  to  cause  considerable  secretion 
into  the  joint,  prodncing  marked  fulness  of  its  sac,  the  synovial 
mcmbmne  should  be  punctured,  in  a  few  eases  incised  (suben- 
tanetuisly),  to  relieve  the  tension.  In  my  first  edition  I  spoke 
of  this  treatment  with  commendation,  although  I  had  not  at 
that  time  used  it;  very  shortly  after  p\ib!ication  of  the 
treatise  many  opportunities  for  putting  my  views  into  practice 
arose,  and  I  have  employed  the  treatment  ever  since  with  the 
greatest  advantage. 

The  aspirator  of  Dieulafoy,  though  it  occasionally  disap- 
points, is  the  instrument  most  e-asily  emjiloyed*  The  surgeon 
seh^cts  that  portion  of  the  joint  where  the  distended  synovial 
mendirane  is  most  widely  sej^arated  from  subjacent  hard  parts; 
here  he  pusses  the  tubular  needle  into  the  cavity  and  applies 
the  vacuum.     It  is  desirable  to  wash  the  steel  with  carbolic 
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acid,  and  to  dip  it  just  before  use  into  carbolized  oil ;  it  is  pru- 
dent also  not  to  choose  the  smallest  sized  tube,  lest  any  flocculi 
should  block  it — a  most  disappointing  event.    If  the  whole 
apparatus  be  not  at  hand,  one  may  effect  the  same  object  in  a 
manner  perfectly  free  fix)m  danger,  either  with  the  tubular 
needle  alone,  or  better  with  the  addition  of  an  india-rubber 
tube  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  of  one-eighth  inch  lumen. 
Indeed,  where  I  have  some  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
fibrin  flakes,  I  often  proceed  in  the  manner  about  to  be  described, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  strong  vacuum  suction  draws 
such  flocculi  a  little  way  into  the  needle,  but  fails  to  suck  them 
through  it,  whereas  without  such  power  they  merely  impinge 
against  the  end  and  fall,  or  may  be  shaken  off.   The  little  opera- 
tion without  the  vacuum  is  thus  performed :  an  elastic  bandage 
is  placed  with  some  tightness  on  the  joint,  omitting  between 
two  turns  the  spot  to  be  punctured.     Into  this  I  have  occasion- 
ally passed  an  unguarded  needle,  and  believe  that  the  pressure 
of  the  band  entirely  obviates  any  danger  from  ingress  of  air. 
It  is  well,  however,  always  to  be  very  cautious ;  therefore  I  fix 
a  small  tube  to  the  collar  of  the  needle,  and  fill  it  with  a  three 
per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid ;  while  an  assistant  or  nurse 
holds  the  end  of  the  tube  a  foot  or  so  above  the  level  of  the 
joint,  the  needle  is  passed  into  its  cavity,  and  the  tube  is  at 
once  lowered,  till  it  hang  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  down- 
ward ;  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  or  three  inches,  this 
should  still  incline  upward,  avoiding,  however,  any  sharp  bend. 
Fluid  immediately  begins  to  flow,  that  in  the  curl  of  the  tube 
acts  as  a  trap  to  the  ingress  of  air,  and,  the  capacity  of  the  tube 
being  already  known,  we  can  ascertain  the  amount  of  secretion 
withdrawn.   It  averages  in  the  knee  four  ounces,  but  may,  even 
in  a  recent  case  and  first  attack,  amount  to  six  or  seven. 
From  the  shoulder  three  ounces  is  a  large  quantity ;  the  capa- 
city of  an  inflamed  elbow  is  rather  less. 

If  trom  the  presence  of  many  flocculi,  or  sometimes  from 
viscid  quality  of  the  fluid,  it  be  found  impossible  to  empty  the 
sac  through  the  aspirator  needle,  it  is  better,  rather  than  risk 
admission  of  air  by  endeavours  to  clear  the  tube,  to  pass  a 
tenotome  obliquely  through  the  same  skin  puncture,  and  make 
in  the  synovial  membrane  an  opening  sufliciently   wide  to 
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iillow  tlie  liquid  to  drain  into  the  peri-ai-tioultir  tissues.  Hciw- 
evor  it  may  he  efftiuted,  this  empty iug  of  tli«  syuuvial  iiiem- 
brane  is  very  important  wheneyer  the  secretion  is  sufficient 
to  eanse  tension. 

Tliis  treatment,  far  frum  being  severe,  is  the  kindliest  remedy, 
and  always  procures  instuntaJieons  or  almost  instantaneous  ease. 
Moreover — and  this  m  indeed  the  most  important  point — it 
nejirly  always  subdues,  almost  at  once,  the  inflammation.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  those  who  have  never  employed  this  remedy, 
arc  not  likely  to  estimate  it  at  its  full  value ;  neverthelees 
certain  clinical  amdogies  will  show  its  mode  of  action.  Thus,  a 
severe  sprain  or  c^jutusiou  of  a  joint  will  not  unl'requently 
produce  severe  synovitis,  with  great  distension  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  pain,  &c.  A  dislocation  is  very  mrely  indeed  fol- 
lowed by  any  demonstrable  synovial  inflanmiation.  The  latter 
injury  is  more  severe  than  the  former,  but  it  is  acc*>mpanied 
by  laecnition  of  the  joint-bag,  which,  permitting  the  escape  of 
fluid,  prevents  distension.  Again,  a  fracture  into  the  joint  will 
doubtless  set  up  such  irritation  as  produces  hypersecn^tion, 
but  the  result  drains  away,  and  no  marked  synovitis  follows. 
Hero  we  must  except  some  cases  of  fracture  of  the  patella^ 
which,  and  their  varieties,  furnish  a  crucial  proof  of  my 
position.  When,  in  such  cases,  the  breach  of  continuity  does 
not  extend  through  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  b<me,  a  smart 
synontis  usually  follows;  when  it  does  involve  alsii  this  fibrous 
tissue,  the  fluid,  excessive  in  amount,  infiltrates  the  neigh- 
bouriug  arctolar  tissue,  and  synovitis,  i,e,  anything  beyond 
the  mere  irritation,  which  produces  excessive  secretion,  does  not 
follow. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  occasional  obstintvcy  of,  and  the 
difficulty  of  curing,  a  synovitis  depends  in  great  measure  or 
entirely  on  tetisiony  and  that  if  we  relieve  this  conditit>n  by 
evacuating  the  fluid,  we  shall  have  overcome  the  chief  obstacle 
to  recovery. 

CoLD,^ — After  evacuation  of  the  joint,  pressure  should  be 
applied,  either  with  an  elastic  or  other  bandage,  or  now,  if  it 
be  preferred,  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  employed ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  if  the  cjise  be  severe,  a  repetition  of 
[luneture  may  be  necessiiry,  or  other  means  may  be  advisable, 
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which  can  better  be  employed  if  the  surface  be  accessible. 
Among  the  most  powerful  antiphlogistic  remedies,  especially 
if  the  joint  be  superficial,  is  cold.  This  application  has,  like 
warmth,  been  very  differently  estimated  by  different  writers, 
the  cause  of  the  divergence  being  the  various  methods  of  appli- 
cation :  a  wet  rag,  changed  whenever  it  may  seem  good  to  the 
attendant,  is  sometimes  warm,  sometimes  cool,  as  also  is  a 
compress  wrung  out  of  hot  water ;  but  real  cold  applied  on 
a  fairly  superficial  joint  has  always  the  effect  of  reducing 
hypersemia.  The  best  method  of  application  is  to  place  a 
number  of  small  pieces  of  ice  in  one  of  the  large-mouthed 
india-rubber  bags  kept  by  all  instrument  makers,  and  so  to  sus- 
pend it  upon  the  wires  of  an  ordinary  bed-cradle,  that  while  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of,  it  yet  may  not  press  upon  the  joint. 
Of  course  watch  must  be  kept  that  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  dis- 
solved it  may  be  renewed ;  the  smaller  the  lumps  the  sharper 
the  cold,  and  the  more  frequent  must  be  the  renewal.  In  some 
patients,  chiefly  in  those  of  rheumatic  tendency,  cold  produces 
absolute  pain,  and  in  such  persons  the  immediate  discomfort  is 
not  the  whole,  nor  indeed  the  chief,  evil,  a  state  of  chronic 
painful  inflammation,  not,  I  believe,  of  the  joint  itself,  but  of 
the  subsynovial  peri-articular  and  tendinous  tissues,  that  which 
people  call  a  rheumatic  joint,  is  often  left  behind.  Therefore 
I  do  not  apply  cold  to  those  in  whom  I  can  find  javidence  of 
rheumatism,  to  those  above  forty,  unless  in  fine  health,  nor  to 
those  who  are  asthenic  and  lax  of  fibre. 

Heat. — ^To  blow  hot  and  cold  is  a  proverbial  reproach,  yet 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  we  may  use  either  remedy,  and 
certainly  a  goodly  number  when  the  choice  between  the  two 
is  doubtful.  Cold  acts  by  absolute  constringing  the  vessels ; 
for  the  first  few  seconds  it  may  be  presumed  that  (blood  being 
driven  from  the  surface  towards  the  deeper  structures)  the 
application  increases  the  hypersemia  of  the  synovial  membrane ; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  those  moments  the  effect  penetrates 
deeper  and  deeper,  so  that  at  last  the  vessels  of  the  joint  itself 
are  contracted  on  their  contents,  and  not  only  does  the  hyper- 
semia  cease,  but  even  a  local  anaemia  is  produced.  This, 
probably,  could  not  be  effected  in  so  deep  a  joint  as  the  hip, 
but  in  all  other  large  joints  such  results  follow  the  application 
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very  rapidly.  Heat,  probably,  acts  as  a  derivative,  for,  sinco 
under  its  applicsition  more  blood  flows  to  the  superficies,  less 
must  pass,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  tlie  deeper  structures  haviug 
tlie  same  vascular  supply.  In  anminic,  rheuniatie,  gouty,  and 
elderly  ]>ersons,  heat  is  a  safer  remedy  than  cold — but  it  shoidd 
be  really  heat,  not  merely  warmth.  The  most  agreeable  way  to 
ajtply  it,  and  that  producing  least  weight,  is  by  means  of  flannel 
ba^s  filled  with  hot  salt,  which,  like  the  ice  Itags,  are  to  L>e 
suspended  from  the  cradle.  There  should  be  two  bags,  and 
while  one  is  in  use,  the  required  quantity  of  siJt  should  be 
heated  in  an  oven  or  on  an  iron  plate  over  a  gas  stove,  or  in 
iome  other  convenient  way,  to  fill  the  second  when  the  fii-st  bag 
has  got  cool,  and  thus  heat  should  be  kept  up  for  several  hours. 

Local  Ahsiraciion  of  Blood  is  valuable  in  severe  synovitis.  Not- 
withstanding the  almost  contemptuous  rejection  of  this  treat- 
ment by  some  authorities,  I  must,  from  experience,  maintain 
its  value*  Nevertheless  its  use  should  be  restricted  to  sever© 
eases  in  their  early  stage,  when  inflammation  and  swelling  are 
on  the  increase,  when  the  joint  is  hot,  and  when  pyrexia,  even 
though  slight,  be  undoubted.  Its  value  is  more  e&peciaUy 
marked  in  the  synovitis  following  injury,  especially  if  rapid 
swelling  immediately  follow  the  accident,  and  the  case  be 
seen  early,  previous  to  stasis,  which  begins  on  the  venous  side 
of  the  circulation.  In  dealing  with  the  more  superficial 
joints,  as  the  knee  and  elbow,  it  is  better  not  to  apply  leeches 
immediately  over  them,  but  rather  above  them,  in  the  course 
of  the  larger  superficial  veins— the  internal  saphenous  for  the 
knee,  the  basilic,  or  that  and  the  cephalic,  for  the  elbow*  A 
caution  as  to  the  repetition  of  bluud-letting  should  be  given, 
for  there  comes  a  time  when  it  will  do  harm,  namely,  when 
there  is  no  general  p>yrexia  and  no  local  heat ;  when,  indeed, 
the  continua]ice  of  the  swelling  appears  to  depend  as  much 
on  a  want  of  contractility,  a  topical  iLsthenia  uf  the  vessels,  as 
on  any  active  condition. 

BlisterSy  or  other  cauntcr-irritatitSf  are  useless,  and  at  times 
even  hurtful  in  this  stage  of  serous  synovitis*  Later  on  in  the 
malady,  and,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  in  other  forms  of  synovitis, 
such  treatment,  properly  directed,  ia  very  valuable.  But  while 
there  is  acuity  of  iullaramation,  hypera?mia,  and  heat,  all  such 
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remedies  are  to  be  postponed  until  these  immediate  symptoms 
have  ceased,  and  until  our  efforts  are  to  be  directed,  not  so 
much  to  prevent  secretion  as  to  promote  absorption. 

Many  pages  more  might  be  written  concerning  sundry 
remedies,  or  supposed  remedies;  but,  in  tnith,  acutely  in- 
flamed joints,  treated  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  above 
indicated,  get  well,  or  run  on,  and  this  is  a  rarity,  to  suppura- 
tion, which  belongs  to  our  next  chapter.  The  patient,  however, 
may  have  either  inherited  or  acquired  a  diathesis,  which,  when 
the  inflammation  subsides  (acute  surgical  inflammations  are 
not  diathetic),  mingles  with,  and  impresses  its  form  and  mode 
of  action  on  the  original  disease.  Thus  we  may  have  an 
accidental  or  traumatic  origin  of  a  gouty,  rheumatic  or  fungoid 
synovitis,  and  these  conditions  fall  in  this  work  under  their 
special  headings.  But  in  a  person  gifted  with  none  of  these 
peculiarities  of  constitution  the  simple  serous  synovitis  will 
nevertheless  leave  behind  certain  sequelae,  whose  final  dis- 
appearance may  be  very  much  expedited  by  well-directed 
treatment 

We  have  seen  in  our  previous  section  that  a  peculiar  laxity 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  ligamentous  thickening  and  other 
troublesome  conditions,  are  apt  to  be  left  behind  by  a  synovitis, 
which  causes  considerable  distension  of  the  joint-sac,*  and 
these  difficulties  are  generally  increased  by  stiffness  of  muscles, 
&c.,  as  already  described.  All  these,  but  more  especially  the 
extra-articular  inconveniences,  are  increased  if  entire  quietude 
be  enforced  beyond  the  time  when,  inflammation  having  dis- 
appeared, such  rigidity  of  treatment  is  needed.  The  symptoms 
already  described  will  lead  the  surgeon  to  know  when  the  time 
has  come  for  changing  his  strategy.  K,  then,  active  inflam- 
matory mischief  have  been  subdued,  the  joint  must  be  examined 
to  determine  the  state  in  which  it  has  been  left.  Distension 
of  the  synovial  membrane  and  surrounding  parts,  together  with 
passive,  t.e.  non-inflammatory  accumulation  of  fluid  evidently 
dictate  certain  aims,  viz.  to  promote  absorption  and  contraction, 
while  absence  of  laxity  or  fluid  accumulation,  but  considerable 
crackling,  lead  our  endeavours  in  a  different  direction. 

*  ETaooation  of  the  fluid  by  puncture  I  be    practised    early   enough,    almost 
or  incision  obYiates  those  results,  if  it  |  entirely. 
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In  the  former  of  these  eooditioiis  any  form  of  coiiiiter-irritiint 
or  vesimtory  is,  to  a  certiiin  extent,  useful.  An  ordinary 
blister,  applied  in  a  superficial  joint  not  immediately  over  the 
synovial  membrane,  but  a  little  higher  on  the  limb.  The 
liquor  vesicatorins,  iodide  of  potassinm  ointment,  or  the  strong 
tincture  of  iodine  (Formnia,  Iodine),  may,  any  one  of  them,  be 
employed ;  but  in  using  sueh  applications  it  mnst  l>e  remem- 
beit^d  that  any  considerable  vesication  will  for  a  long  time 
jirevent  the  use  of  some  of  our  most  uaoful  remedies — pressure 
and  nibbing.  Wliile,  thorcfore,  we  may  judiciously  employ 
r^ntharides  or  similar  counter-irritants,  their  action  should 
stop  just  short  of  vesicatioiij  and  the  application  be  repeated 
on  another  part  of  tbe  skin  in  the  immediate  neighbonrho«jd. 

If  under  those  circumstances  pressure  be  at  the  same  time 
desired,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  covering  the  irritated 
surface  with  a  smooth  layer  of  cott-on-wool  and  applying  an 
ehistic  bandage,  either  the  solid  india-rubber  or,  which  I  prefer, 
elastic  webbing,  in  the  use  of  which  caro  must  Ije  taken  not  to 
strain  the  material  t^o  tight^  lest  obstruction  of  circulation  be 
produced.  If  the  patient  be  in  a  fit  state  to  use  a  little  the 
diseased  limb,  it  may  bo  desirable  to  add  to  pressure  a  little  sup- 
port, as  with  a  strong  strapping-plaster,  for  instance  the  Ung, 
Besinoe  spread  upon  a  stout  twilled  calico,  cut  in  strips,  anil 
covering  the  joint  smoothly  and  firmly.  Some  practitioners 
think  highly  of  certain  medicated  plasters,  as  the  ammoniacum 
and  mercury,  the  warm  and  the  iodide  of  lead  plaster*  'While 
believing  that  the  chief  use  in  strapping  a  joint  is  mechanical, 
I  cannot  deny  a  probable  action  in  some  of  these  plasters,*  and 
do  not  object  to  them  if  only  they  adhere  firaily  enough. 

The  stiffness  is  best  overcome  by  rubbing,  combined  first 
with  passive  and  then  with  active  motion.  If  the  joint  attack 
have  been  unusually  severe  and  protracted,  more  especially  if 
of  traumatic  origin,  such  immobility  may  be  left,  that  restora- 
tion by  gradual  motion  will  be  a  very  slow  and  even  painful 
process  ;  in  such  cases  much  time  and  discomfort  are  saved  by 
straightening,  and  otherwise  moving  the  limb  during  ether- 
narcosis.    A  full  description  of  the  method  is  given  under  the 

•  I  must  BtTongly  waru  pmctitirtoera  |  persoTiB  of  gouty  habit,  or  even  of  thtit 
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heading  false  anchylosis.  Nothing  need  here  be  added,  save 
that  repetition  of  the  manoBuyies  is  very  rarely  required,  but 
that  passive  motion  on  the  next  and  following  days  should  be 
kept  up.  The  elbow  and  the  knee  are  the  joints  which  most 
usually  suffer  from  protracted  difficulty  in  recovering  free 
motion  ;  for  both  I  am  in  the  habit  of  ordering  forms  of  passive 
or  semi-passive  movement,  which  I  find  very  valuable ;  that 
for  the  knee,  as  being  the  more  simple,  I  will  describe  first.  A 
good  many  years  ago  it  suggested  itself  to  me  that  I  might 
relieve  the  uncomfortable  grating,  of  which  a  patient,  using 
passive  motion,  complained,  by  causing  him  to  do  this  under 
extension,  and  I  have  since  used  that  device.  Let  the  patient 
sit  on  a  table — one  without  drawers  or  any  obstruction  under 
the  flat — taking  care  so  to  place  himself  that  all  the  back  of  the 
thigh  is  supported,  the  edge  of  the  table  coming  close  to  the 
ham-strings.  Let  him  swing  the  leg  backward  and  forward  in 
measured  rhythm,  having  a  one,  two,  or  three  pound  weight 
attached  under  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  a  handkerchief,  napkin, 
or  bandage,  tied  sandal- wise.  The  larger  weights  are  of  course 
adapted  to  stronger  persons,  but  are  more  especially  indicated 
if  grating  be  coarse  and  harsh.  One  convenient  way  of  fasten- 
ing the  weight,  giving  every  facility  for  variation,  is  to  make 
a  long  bag,  about  as  big  round  as  the  wrist,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  desirable  quantity  of  shot  is  placed,  and  the  rest  is 
used  to  tie  round  foot  and  ankle.  If  we  chiefly  require  to  obtain 
mobility  in  the  direction  of  extension,  the  patient,  instead  of 
sitting,  may  lie  prone  on  the  sofa,  his  knee  just  on  the  end 
protected  by  a  soft  cushion,  a  slight  weight,  from  one  to  two 
pounds,  fastened  on  the  foot,  and  let  the  leg  be  swung  up  and 
down.  The  same  intention  can  be  carried  out  at  the  elbow  if 
the  patient  sit  sideways  on  a  chair  and  hang  the  arm,  rotated 
inward,  over  the  back  (which  must  have  no  cross  or  centre  rail). 
A  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  wrist,  and  of  course  the  upper 
arm  must  be  guarded  by  a  cushion ;  if  extension  be  more  par- 
ticularly wanted,  the  back  of  the  humerus,  just  above  the  elbow, 
may  be  rested  on  the  table,  and  the  arm  swinging  will  give  the 
weight  all  desirable  force.  Rubbing,  pressure,  and  shampooing, 
sometimes  the  douche,  more  often  hot  bathing  and  wet  com- 
presses will,  in  the  absence  of  diathesis,  clear  away  the  stiffness 
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of  a  simple  synovitis;  but  the  means,  if  obstruction  be  con- 
siderable, must  be  carefully  and  perseveringly  used- 
Shampooing  also  has  great  efiect,  when  properly  used,  in 
promoting  the  absorption  of  any  hypersecretion,  still  remaining 
in  the  joint.  Dr,  Witt  and  Dr.  Mi>sengeil  have  described 
various  methods  of  "massage/*  as  also  their  physiological 
effects.*  Perhaps  we  need  hardly  subscribe  in  full  to  their 
distinctions,  nor  entirely  credit  different  forms  of  rubl>ing 
with  such  very  distinctive  results ;  but  yet  may  fully  believe 
that  pressure  and  friction,  in  an  ujtward  direction,  will  stimulate 
lymphatic  and  venous  absor|jtionj  even  press  some  fluid  into 
the  lymphatic  rootlets. 

In  synovitis  sicca,  the  treatment  must  follow  somewhat 
different  lines.  In  the  first  place  the  severe  pain  necessitates 
anodynes,  either  hypodermically  or  by  the  mouth,  Sudoritics  or 
diuretics,  generally  with  ammonia,  are  useful.  Aconite,  I  hare 
thought,  has  had  decided  good  effects.  After  a  time  quinine 
is  of  decided  benefit  Locally  warm  moisture  is  better  than 
cold,  which,  though  it  may  alleviate  for  a  time,  brings  on  re- 
currence of  the  pain  and  seems  to  prolong  the  disease.  Bella- 
donna and  glycerine,  in  equal  parts,  spread  on  strips  of  lint 
and  laid  smoothly  on  the  joint,  certainly  after  a  time  relieve. 
The  oleate  of  mercury  with  atropia  is  decidedly  useful  After 
the  most  acute  phase  has  passed,  blisters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  joint,  even  going  on  to  vesication,  may  be  employed,  and 
when  the  surface  has  quite  healed,  an  application  composed  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  iodide  of  lead  ointments,  either  in 
equal  parts  or  a  Httle  varied  from  this,  may  be  applied  on  lint 
for  four  to  six  days,  often  with  the  result  of  diminishing  the 
hard  swelling.  One  of  my  patients  gained  ease  and  advantage 
by  a  Lical  use  of  the  lamp  bath,  which,  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  sheet,  can  be  arranged  without  much  difficulty. 

Case  3, — George  M^ ^  aged   27,  labotirer,  admitted  into  Cliaring 

OrosB  Hoapital,  under  mj  oare»  Apiil  21,  1S76.  Having  three  daja  pre- 
viously fallen  from  a  cart  and  hurt  tlie  right  knee;  he  thoaght  little 
of  tlie  matter,  but  went  on  witli  hie  work.  The  knee  lH?camc  more  and 
more  painfnl  and  swollen;  he  could  not  sleep,  and  came  to  hospital 
in  a  cak 


♦  LftDgonb<MjkV  *  Aroliiv,'  vol.  xviif,  p,  275,  und  vul.  xix.  p,  429. 
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The  honse-Bargeon  put  the  knee  on  a  Maclntjre  splint,  keeping 
the  patient  in  bed.  When  I  saw  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the 
joint  was  greatly  swollen,  the  subcmreal  bursa  felt  like  a  large  elastic 
pad  over  the  front  of  the  thigh.  The  man  complained  of  great  pain ; 
his  pulse  was  full  and  hard,  temperature  100'^*4.  I  passed  an  aspirator 
needle  into  the  synovial  sac  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  patella, 
and  drew  away  four  and  a  half  ounces  of  synovia,  perhaps  a  little 
thinner  than  the  normal.  The  joint  was  then  rather  tightly  bandaged, 
and  the  limb  replaced  on  the  splint.  That  same  night  he  slept  perfectly 
well  without  opium. 

24ih. — The  joint  was  nearly  the  natural  size,  and  was  not  painful — 
temperature  normal  since  the  operation.  I  ordered  that  on  the  26th 
the  limb  should  be  taken  fi-om  the  splint,  the  joint  moved,  and  tben 
strapped  with  strong  calico,  spread  with  resin  plaster,  and  after  three 
days  passive  movement  used. 

28tlL — The  man  is  anxious  to  go  out,  but  he  is  told  to  remain  another 
week. 

Cask  4.— Mr.  L.  F.,  aged  34,  fell  with  his  horse  at  a  fence,  the 
horse  upon  his  left  leg ;  he  got  home  with  difficulty,  and  when  I  saw 
him  six  hours  after,  4th  March,  1879,  he  was  suffering  considei-ablo 
pain  both  in  hip  and  knee,  but  chiefly  in  the  knee,  which  was  swollen, 
but  not  very  markedly.  The  limb  was  placed  on  a  Maclntyre  splint, 
and  a  large  ice-bag  laid  upon  it.  A  sufficient  purge,  chiefly  of 
Podophyllin,  was  given,  and  a  draught  of  half  a  grain  of  acetate  of 
morphia  at  night  if  he  was  restless. 

5th  March — In  spite  of  the  draught  he  had  a  good  deal  of  pain. 
The  knee  this  morning  was  swollen,  and  very  tense — a  mark  of  a  bruise 
on  the  inner  side  extending  up  the  thigh.  I  put  round  the  knee  and 
splint  an  elastic  web  bandage,  leaving  a  gap  on  the  outer  side,  through 
which  I  passed  a  tubular  needle,  provided  with  india-rubber  drain,  and 
drew  off  forty-three  drachms  of  fluid,  looking  like  half -arterialized  blood ; 
but  it  was  treacly,  and  with  the  peculiar  lubricant  feel  of  synovia. 
Floating  on  this  fluid  were  several  floccnli  of  much  the  same  colour, 
although  when  viewed  against  the  white  background  of  the  bowl  they 
seemed  much  darker.  Soon  after  the  joint  sac  was  thus  emptied,  the 
patient  felt  much  easier,  the  elastic  bandage,  being  now  too  loose,  was 
reapplied.     Over  this  the  ice-bag  was  still  used. 

The  fluid,  left  to  stand,  deposited  red  blood  corpuscles  and  leucocytes ; 
also  a  few  fibrinous  clots. 

6th  March. — The  patient  slept  a  good  deal  in  the  morning ;  neverthe- 
less he  passed  a  good  night,  the  knee  being  very  little  painful,  but 
filling  again. 

10th. — One  spot  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee ;  three  fingers'  breadth 
above  the  patella,  there  is  a  very  painful  and  tender  spot.  Whether  the 
synovial  membrane  was  here  directly  bruised,  or  if  some  other  cause 
for  this  tenderness  exist,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  With  the  hopes 
of  preventing  the  joint  filling  again,  the  blistering  fluid  has  been  used, 
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but  only  to  strongly  redden,  not  to  vcsical-e ;  nevertbeless  fresli  eocretiou 
took  jjliLce*  and  there  wiis  Rome  little  tension.  Tlie  pjilit^nt  was  very 
anxiouB  to  hare  tlie  joint  tapped  again,  which  was  therefore  done.  The 
fluid  waa  now  only  tinged  with  I'ed,  but  it  seemed  tkick,  Le,  inspiasated. 
and  had  an  opalescent  look.  This,  left  to  stand,  deposited  abundance  of 
leucocytes ;  some  glomeruli,  formed  entirely  of  those  bodies,  coiyoined 
apparently  in  a  homogeneous  jelly ;  also  a  few  fibrinf>u8  concreta. 

The  puncture  wound  was  covered  with  collodion,  the  limb  enveloped 
in  a  flannel  band,  and  then  in  plasttT  of  Paris. 

24th  March.— The  patient  has  been  comfortable ;  to-day  the  planter 
wiis  removed ;  the  knee  had  nc?arly  regained  its  natural  size :  the  tender 
spot  above  mentioned  still  gave  pain  on  pi^essure,  but  not  by  any  means 
as  mueh  as  it  did.  Passive  moveaient  and  rubbing,  then  more  move- 
ment and  swinging  the  leg,  were  ordered,  and  a  leather  splint  made, 
to  be  worn  at  night 

1st  April. — The  joint  may  be  said  to  be  well ;  the  patient  walked  a 
little  without  difficulty,  but  could  not  go  far.  The  muscles  of  the  thigh 
were  weak ;  yet  a  few  days  more  exercise  will  cure. 

Case  5. — James  MacS.  was  admitted,  nnder  my  care,  into  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  6th  Janu.ary,  1880,  with  greatly  swollen  and  very 
painful  knee.  He  had  an  old  gonon-hcea ;  ho  liad  had  no  shivering* 
no  pijlyarticular  afl'eotion.  I  did  not  look  upon  It  as  a  gonoTrhceal 
aynovitia,  for  which  he  was  sent  in,  but  as  simple  synovitis  in  a  man 
who  had  gonorrha^a.  The  swelling,  too,  was  entirely  intra-artieular, 
the  patella  knocked  plainly,  the  subcrureal  sac  felt  [is  big  and  almost 
as  htird  as  a  cricket-baU.  The  joint  was  tapped^-the  fluid  km^ked  like 
pus,  i.e.  was  laden  with  leucocytes.  The  man  re<^iiired  no  fresh  tiipping, 
merely  ice  and  splintage,  and  was  di«charged,  cnrcd^  on  the  Ist  Februai^. 
I  do  not  consider  tliat  there  was  any  connection  between  this  purulent 
condition  of  the  joint  tluid  and  the  existence  of  a  gonoirhcca.  Tiro 
local  condition— viz.  an  enlargement  entirely  intTa-articidar»  the 
general  condition,  absence  of  rigors,  a  temperature  not  above  1(K)^ 
Fiilirenheit,  and  mon-articular  joint  alFection,  forbade  this  idea. 


Case  6, — In  May  1876  I  was  requested  by  Mi%  Bannister,  of  Oxford 
Street,  to  see  with  him  a  lad,  aged  16,  who  four  days  previously  had 
fallen  just  as  he  was  stru'ting  for  a  long  walk.  On  returning,  his 
light  hip  was  painfid,  and  he  could  only  get  along  very  slowly ;  he 
arrived  home  very  cold  and  in  great  pain.  Kext  morning  he  could  not 
get  up,  and  for  the  next  few  days  his  troables  gre^itly  increased^  When 
I  saw  him,  with  Mr.  Bannister,  he  was  lying  un  the  left  side,  his  right 
thigli  wiiri  tkrown  over  its  fellow,  and  rested  on  the  inner  condyle  on  the 
bed ;  it  was  vei*y  much  bent  on  the  abdomen  and  adducted.  the  slight^^st 
attempt  to  move  it  ciiused  him  to  ciy  out  fearfully.  Chloroform  was 
given,  and  under  ita  influence  he  was  turned  on  the  back  ;  the  weight  of 
the  limb  then  ciiused  it  to  fall  of  itself  nt^arly  straight;  a  very  little 
additional  traction  with  the  hands  phiced  it  in  i:>erfectly  good  position. 
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A  weight  of  three  pounds  was  then  suspended  on  the  limb,  which  was 
farther  immobilized  by  an  arrangement  of  an  additional  sheet.  Exami- 
nation of  the  hip  when  thus  straightened  showed  there  to  be  considerable 
effusion  in  the  joint,  which  manifested  itself  both  at  the  lower  groin  and 
behind  the  trochanter.  Mr.  Bannister  undertook  to  watch  this,  and  to 
let  me  know  if  it  increased.  In  two  or  three  days  I  received  a  message 
from  that  gentleman,  saying  that  the  tumefaction  had  nearly  dis- 
appeared. In  four  days  more  some  flying  blisters,  alternately  on  the 
two  spots  above  named,  dissipated  the  last  remains  of  tumefaction. 

The  pain,  which,  while  the  limb  was  in  malposture,  had  been  intense, 
almost  disappeared  after  restoration  of  a  good  position.  Some  morphia 
had  been  given  on  the  first  two  evenings,  but  after  that,  was  discon- 
tinued as  xmneceesary.  In  three  weeks  the  young  fellow  was  walking 
about  with  ease. 

Case  7. — ^Mr.  H.,  in  getting  into  a  railway-carriage  while  in  motion, 
was  struck  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  and  thrown  backward  on-the 
platform.  He  felt  no  pain  or  uneasiness,  save  a  little  stiffness,  for 
fifty  hours  after  the  accident,  when  a  sudden  stab  of  pain  occurred. 
Four  days  after  the  fall,  viz.  on  I5th  May,  1872,  he  sent  for  me.  I 
found  him  in  great  pain,  but  during  the  night,  his  wife  told  me,  he 
had  been  in  absolute  agony.  The  pulse  was  98 ;  the  thermometer  marked 
100°'2.  The  tongue  was  clean ;  but  white,  and  indented  at  the  edge 
by  the  teeth.  In  the  middle  of  the  thigh  in  front,  and  extending  to 
the  inner  side,  wajs  a  bruise.  The  knee  was,  as  verified  by  comparative 
measurement,  very  little  swollen — it  did  not  fluctuate  nor  pit ;  it  was 
rather  hard  and  leathery  in  feel— the  skin  seemed  somewhat  immovable 
over  it.  The  most  conspicuous  change  was  that  of  shape — the  usual 
markings  of  points  of  bone  or  tendon  being  merged  in  the  peculiar 
square  look  of  the  limb — a  squareness  which  singularly  contrasted  with 
the  rounded  shapelessness  of  certain  synovial  maladies,  and  the  definite 
form  of  sero-synovitis,  while  its  resiliency  and  want  of  fluctuation  also 
were  remarkable.  The  knee  was  evidently  hotter  than  the  other: 
manipulation  produced  but  slight  discomfort.  Pain  came  on  in 
paroxysms,  irregularly,  and  chiefly  at  night.  The  joint  was  a  good 
deal  flexed,  and  the  thigh  nearly  on  inch  less  in  circimifercnce  than 
the  other  placed  in  the  same  position. 

For  nineteen  days  and  nights  these  paroxysms  of  intense  pain  con- 
tinued. I  saw  him  in  two  of  them,  and  they  seemed  most  severe.  He 
was  treated  by  placing  (during  narcosis)  the  limb  in  a  good  position 
on  an  Amesbury  splint,  slung  in  a  Salter's  cradle ;  hot  application  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  under  thin  mackintosh ;  belladonna  and  glycerine ; 
by  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia ;  effervescent  ammonia ;  effervescent 
ammonia  with  wine  of  colchicum ;  occasionally  by  drop  doses  of  aconite 
— also  by  quinine.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  by  blisters  above  the  joint; 
afterwards  blue  ointment  was  applied  to  the  knee. 

On  the  twentieth  day  after  I  first  saw  him  decided  remission  com- 
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menced,  and  in  five  days  more  almost  entire  freedom  from  pain  set  in. 
A  fortnight  after  I  fonnd  tliat  the  joint  enjoyed  a  small  range  of 
perfectly  free  and  painless  movement— at  either  end  of  this  arc  a  sharp 
check  was  experienced.  Passive  movement  effected  little  improvement, 
bnt  produced  no  return  of  inflammation,  though  persevered  in  for  ten 
weeks.  Under  ether  the  knee  was  flexed  with  little  force,  when,  with 
a  sharp  snap,,  some  morbid  band  was  broken,  and  full  movement  was 
at  once  restored.  This  freedom  was  less  when  he  became  conscious,  but 
sedulous  exercises  quite  restored  full  mobility  in  about  three  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Suppurative  Synovitis, 

The  description  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  pathological 
changes  occurring  during  serous  synovitis,  includes  an  account 
of  how  the  previously  clear  synovia  may  become  opalescent  and 
milky  from  admixture  of  cells ;  it  was  shown  not  only  that  the 
diflFerence  between  such  fluid  and  pus  is  one  merely  of  degree, 
but  also  that  even  this  degree  is  often  overstepped,  and  the 
fluid  in  the  joint  becomes,  both  chemically  and  physically,  pus, 
but  a  pus  secreted  merely  by  the  surface.  Such  change,  when 
gradual,  by  no  means  brings  with  it  or  is  accompanied  by  marked 
increase  in  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms ;  indeed  it  may  and 
does  often  arise  when  the  first  violence  of  the  malady  has  some- 
what abated,  the  separation  of  a  redundant  cell-brood  from 
the  free  surface  being,  under  such  circumstances,  the  climac- 
teric term  of  acute  inflammation,  the  casting  away  of  a  morbid 
production.  It  may  happen — indeed  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  a  common  event — that  an  acute  serous  synovitis 
may,  whether  or  no  it  pass  through  the  phase  just  figured, 
suddenly  put  on  a  graver  aspect  and  run  into  suppuration  of 
the  joint.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  is  not  the  usual 
course  of  events ;  an  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane 
which  is  to  become  suppurative,  betrays  at  once  its  character, 
and,  even  before  pus  can  have  had  time  to  form,  shows,  by  the 
local  and  general  symptoms,  that  a  more  serious  malady  than 
a  mere  simple  synovitis  has  been  set  up.  Moreover,  a  large 
proportion  of  joint  abscesses  follow  injury,  especially  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  articulation,  markedly  if  such  wound  be 
made  with  a  foul  instrument,  or  under  circumstances  wliich 
have  necessitated  long  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose,  as  was,  I  believe,  generally  supposed  prior 
to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  that  wounds  of  joints  are  of 
necessity  followed  by  suppuration  of  the  cavity.     I  reported 
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then  several  cases,  and  have  seen  many  since,  in  which  the 
accident  was  followed  by  no  such  ill-effects ;  nevertheless  the 
surgeon  must  always  watch  joint-wonnds  with  care,  even  with 
anxiety* 

When  a  suppuration  of  the  joint  (not  merely  a  purulent 
Becretion  from  its  inner  surface)  has  commenced,  the  histo* 
logical  changes  are  in  all  respects  the  same,  whether  it  have 
or  have  not  been  preceded  by  a  periotl  of  less  severe  in- 
flammation, or  whether  it  have  at  once  followed  a  wound.  So 
rarely,  however,  do  opportunities  of  examining  human  articula- 
tions in  the  earlier  phases  of  suppurative  synovitis  occur,  that 
animals  have  frequently  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  first  stops  of  the  process*  Among 
these  M.  Riehet's  observations  may  be  quoted  :■ — 


**  Having  opened  a  joint  in  several  dogs,  and  sometiraefl  several  joints 
of  the  same  dog,  I  was  enabled  to  establiali  the  foUowing  facta;  but  not 
witbout  difficulty,  owing  to  ttie  extreme  agitation  of  the  animals,  and  to 
the  mnaU  extent  of  their  synovial  membranes » 

"The  mambrane,  either  exposed  or  towched  with  some  irritating 
liquid,  coo  Id  be  seen  after  the  lapse  of  from  four  to  six  hours  to  become 
reddened,  the  redness  appearing  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
Bub&erouB  tisene. 

"  After  ten  hours  the  membrane  lost  its  poliflh,  but  I  Ti&ver  at  any 
time  could  find  that  it  was  drier  than  in  the  normal  condition.  This 
dryneiB  of  the  eeroufl  membranes  in  the  first  Btage  of  their  iailammation 
ig  athnitted  by  all  authors,  and  yet  nothing  is  further  from  proof.  This 
peouHar  state,  which  has  never  been  shown  by  direct  observation  to 
exist,  baa  been  invented  to  explain  their  crackling  {hrtiit  parchemine). 
May  this  not  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  polish,  itself  det-ermincd  by 
the  faUing  away  of  its  epithelial  layer;  or,  to  speaV  mare  clearly,  may 
it  not  be  caused  by  the  loss  of  their  habitmil  flexible  condition  ?  On 
the  next  day  the  redncas  appeared  more  superficial,  and  more  particn- 
larly  as  though  distributed  in  patches  resembling  spots  of  ccchymosis. 
The  serous  sni-face  was  dull,  and  covered  by  a  eero-sanguinoient  layer, 
which  soon  became  moiie  abundant.  After  forty-eight  hoars  the  synovia 
became  thicker,  and  assumed  the  colour  of  wine-leea ;  the  synovial 
membrane  bent^ath  tbis  began  to  get  granular. 

"  On  the  thii^i  day,  real  but  badly-formed  pus  flowed  from  the  womid ; 
the  synovial  membrane  at  this  time  wa«  neai-ly  uuifomily  red.  There 
was  much  sanguineous  congestion  in  the  neighbouring  tissues,  and 
when  the  synovial  surface  had  licen  well  wiped  with  a  piece  of  linen, 
there  were  Been,  on  looking  against  the  light,  Bne  gi'anulations,  which 
I  would  compare  to  those  observed  on  the  inner  surface  of  tbc  eyelids 
in  old  blepharitis,  but  they  were  more  marked.     Dtiring  the  following 
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days  all  these  appearances  increased,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
day  was  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  a  pseudo- 
membranous exudation,  which  seemed  to  me  to  form  intimate  ad- 
hesions with  the  granulations  above  described.  At  a  later  pei'iod  the 
synovial  membrane  could  be  seen  to  swell,  to  form  a  fringe,  a  true 
chemosis,  round  the  cartilages,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  disorder, 
preserved  their  normal  whiteness. 

"  In  one  case,  when  I  killed  the  animal  sixty-three  days  after  having 
injected  pure  alcohol  into  his  synovial  membrane,  causing  thereby  a 
freely  suppurating  inflammation,  with  neighbouring  abscesses,  I  found 
these  synovial  fringes  encroaching  so  greatly  upon  the  cartilaginous 
surfaces  as  almost  to  conceal  them;  nevertheless  they  could  be  dis- 
placed by  the  end  of  the  finger;  and  then  it  was  perceived  that  they 
not  only  had  contracted  no  adhesions  to  the  cartilage,  but  also  that 
these  latter  had  suffered  no  change,  except  a  slight  loss  of  brilliancy, 
and  that  they  were  thinner  than  natural." 

It  appears  to  me  not  only  an  interesting  but  an  important 
study  to  trace  these  actions  and  to  examine  their  source  and 
character.  Acute  suppuration,  wherever  it  may  occur,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  forms  of  inflammation  by  an  enormous  pro- 
duction of  cells,  not  only  in  the  pus  itself,  therefore  elaborated 
from  the  surface,  but  also  in  the  tissues.  For  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  pus-producing  focus,  every  cell-space  and  every 
cranny  appear,  under  the  microscope,  crowded  and  crammed 
with  cell-forms.  These  innumerable  cells,  and  the  masses 
of  granular  protoplasm  which  in  the  tissues  surround  them, 
must,  according  to  those  who  woidd  explain  aU  inflammatory 
products  by  means  of  Cohnheim's  migrated  cells,  originate  and 
be  the  descendants  of  white  blood-corpuscles  ;  while  the  earlier 
cellular  pathology  of  Virchow  would  ascribe  to  them  a  diiSFerent 
parentage,  viz.  the  tissue  cells  which  have  largely  and  freely 
proliferated.  Though  far  from  denying  that  in  synovitis,  and 
especially  in  its  suppurative  form,  a  number  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles  do  migrate  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissues,  and  do 
there  gather  around  themselves  a  liquor,  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  ascribe  all  the  cells  and  all  the  fluid  to  this  one  source, 
but  would  deem  that  the  tissue-cells  largely  proliferate,  and  in 
my  opinion  contribute  the  greater  amount  of  the  cell  formation, 
&c.,  which  is  the  essence  of  a  pus-producing  inflammation. 
The  synovial  and  subsynovial  tissues  are,  unlike  the  parts  upon 
which  Cohnheim's  observations  were  made,  very  rich  in  cell- 
elementSy  and  hence,  although  in  the  cornea,  mesentery,  and 
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otlicr  parts  experimetited  uu,  such  elements  may  take  a  email 
or  even  no  share  in  siippurative  actions,  we  cannot  therefore 
deny  to  more  largely  giftcnl  pnrts  actions  to  which  they  seem 
peculiarly  fitted,  1  would  then  hold  that  hjili  the  vessel  theory 
(Cohnheim)  and  the  tissue  theory  (Virehow)  are  true,  as  far 
as  the  synovial  memlirane  aod  its  immediate  surroundings  are 
concerned,  and  I  cauuot  but  think  the  latter  takes  the  hirger 
share.*  Certain  is  it  that  not  merely  the  blood-vessels,  nutri- 
tive channels,  and  lymphatic  rootlets,  but  also  the  tissues 
participate  in  the  process,  while  the  intense  pain  that  precedes 
the  formation  of  pus  wtmld  seem  to  show  that  other  nerves 
besides  the  vasomotor  are  involved  in  the  action.  The  patho- 
hjgical  and  histological  narrative  of  a  case  unchanged  by  surgi- 
eat  interference  runs  as  follows: — 

At  first,  inflammation,  w  ith  hyperiemia,  intense  retlness,  spots 
of  chemosis  and  cell-prolifemtion  in  the  synovial  membrane 
itself  and  in  the  peri-ailicular  tissues ;  the  inner  surface  loses 
its  polish  and  becomes  slightly  roughened;  in  fact  the  whole 
condition  is  that  described  at  p.  86,  Case  2.  The  synovia 
effused,  usually  small  in  quantity,  is  frequently  bhjod-stained 
and  very  generally  fibrinous;  the  fibrine  separates  in  dis- 
tinct clots,  which  afterwards  appear  as  flocculi.  In  a  very  short 
time  rapid  cell-accumulation,  either  from  the  tissues  or  from 
migrated  corpuscles,  or  both,  render  this  fluid  opalescent,  milky, 
creamy.  The  subsynovial  tissue  is  also  gorged  with  flidd, 
among  which  are  inniunerable  granules  and  cells*  The  struc- 
tures in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  joint  are  but 
slightly  infiltrated  with  fluid ;  but  farther  away  more  and  more 
liquid  imbibition  is  found,  and  at  the  circumference  of  the 
inflammatory  action  the  eflusion  is  simply  a  serous  or  sero-sau- 
guinolent  liquid,  containing  but  a  few  bodies^  similar  in  all 
appearances  to  white  blood-corpuscles.  After  a  certain  period 
both  the  semi-solid  and  the  liquid  efluaion  become  turbid,  and 
in  faot  puriform.     In  severe  cases  the  tissues  are  so  closely 


*  Tbia  ia  hardly  tlie  plaeo  to  discuss 
the  largely  rativLllod  doctriiiefl  of  in- 
flmutiialioti ;  the  reader  is  referred  to  tite 
flriH  works  of  Dr.  Biirdon-SiiDtlersan,  to 
Vireliow*  Cobnlieiiii,  Von  Ui'cklia^* 
liiiuscu    and  oilier^.      Dnj.    limer  and 


R.  Bi>hta  hove  sXsn  made  speciiil  Btudiei 
of  mHarnniatiuii  aa  it  aaixrt^  the  ayno- 
vial  Ewiiibrftiio,  hut  tho  imf>ntiLsihiiity  of 
witehiiig  Ihe  piTwesa,  as  in  tmnsparent 
ii4Miii*Bj,hftflprt^ventctl  th(  hc  ohserviUiouii 
lending  to  flefluiiivo  rc»ulb. 
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stuffed  with  inflammatory  products  that  the  veins  passing 
through  them  become  more  or  less  occluded,  the  limb-segment 
beyond  the  joint  is  proportionably  cedematous,  while  the 
smaller  skin  veins  are  abnormally  full.  About  this  time  the 
limb  assumes  false  positions,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  above  changes  occupy,  giving  margin  for  the  most  and 
for  the  least  acute  cases,  from  three  to  eight  days.  The  next 
phases  bring  on  augmentations  of  these  events ;  more  pus  forms 
in  the  joint,  the  fringes  of  the  synovial  membrane  hypertrophy 
and  form  arborescent,*  papillary,  warty  growths,  which  intrude 
into  the  cavity  and  overhang  the  cartilages.  The  peri-articular 
structures,  viz.  areolar  tissue,  capsule  and  ligaments,  become 
softened  and  more  or  less  absorbed ;  the  fibres  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  separated  or  changed  into  new  soft  inflam- 
matory material ;  and  abscesses,  not  at  this  period  communica- 
ting with  the  joint,  form  in  that  neoplasm.  Muscular  contrac- 
tions are  no  longer  equable,  but  also  spasmodic,  the  jerks 
occurring  chiefly  when  the  patient  is  falling  asleep.f 

In  a  few  hours  more  the  joint  cavity  is  filled  with  pus  to 
distension,  almost  to  bursting.  Cases  are  on  record  of  entire 
recovery  from  this  stage  without  leaving  trace  of  the  severe 
condition.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  disease  may  even  reach 
thus  far  without  of  necessity  destroying  or  even  permanently 
affecting  the  cartilages ;  but  such  recoveries  are  among  the 
rarities  of  surgery,  for  at  this  period  those  structures  are  nearly 
always  pretty  deeply  affected,  being,  like  the  other  tissues,  in- 
flamed. The  pathological  anatomy  of  chondritis  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  chapter.  I  would  here  only  point  out  that 
the  parts  most  involved  are,  on  both  bones,  those  that  have  been 
subjected  to  mutual  pressure  ;  at  these  places  deep  inflamma- 
tory ulcerations  are  frequently  found,  while  other  parts  remain 
slightly  or  not  at  all  affected.  These  ulcerations  (sec  Frontis- 
piece) are  considered  by  some  pathologists  as  merely  passive 
phenomena ;  the  view  is  erroneous,  as  a  simple  section  through 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  or,  still  better,  a  section  tinged  with 


*  See  a  beautiful  specimen  in  tho 
Museum  of  the  GoUege  of  Surgeons, 
Pstliul.  Series,  No.  899a.  For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  tliene  growths  sec  Chap.  YIII. 

t  I  bhull  have  occasion  hereafter  to 


show  that  the  advent  of  these  **  starting 
pains  **  coincides  with  tho  spread  of  in- 
flammation to  the  cancellous  structure 
immixliatcly  underlying  the  articular 
lumellu. 
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nitrate  of  silver  shows  cell-prolifcration  as  markedly  developed, 
or  nearly  so,  as  cim  be  fouod  in  the  synovial  membrane  itself. 
In  other  parts  of  the  joint-surface,  a  considerable  district  of  the 
cartilufi^e,  together  \rith  the  articular  lamella,  may  sepamte 
bodily  from  the  underlying  bono  and  lie  loose  among  the 
proliferating  outgrowths  from  the  synovial  membrane  and  the 
pus  iu  the  cavity. 

The  next  phases  bring  with  them  rupture  of  that  pus-secreting 
granulating  tissue  which  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  synovial 
membnine.  The  pus  fruiu  the  joint  may  now  mingle  with  peri- 
articaiar  abscesses,  or>  passing  into  previously  healthy  spaces, 
set  up  new  foci  of  suppuration,  and  diffuse  itself  more  and  more 
among  the  inter-muscular  septa  or  immediately  aronnd  the 
bone,  often  at  a  grt^at  distance  from  the  seat  of  disease*  The 
cartilages  being  ulcerated  throughout  their  thickness  iu  some 
places,  while  iu  others  they  are  shed  away  en  masse^  the 
cancellous  structure  and  cavities  lie  open  to  the  joint.  This 
stmcture  also  suppurates  and  becomes  carious  in  some  places, 
grauulates  in  others ;  the  result,  pus  or  granulation,  mingling 
freely  with  the  like  products  of  the  synovitis.  At  this  stage 
little  or  nothing  that  can  be  properly  called  a  joint  remaius; 
there  is  an  abscess  with  walls  partly  bony,  partly  fibrous,  lined 
by  a  granulating  membrane,  now  pyogenic,  once  synoviaL  It 
is  perforated  in  probably  more  than  one  place,  allowing  its 
puriform  contents  to  mingle  with  other  abscesses,  more  or  less 
sinuouSj  in  its  neighbourhood.  Any  of  these  abscesses  may 
open  on  the  surface,  in  acute  suppurations,  generally  close  to 
the  focus  of  disease. 

If  recovery,  of  course  with  a  stiffened  joint,  now  set  in,  it  will 
be  by  contraction  and  emptyiug  uf  these  abscesses  \  the  place  of 
the  pus  is  taken  by  fresh  granulations,  which  fill  the  cavity,  while 
the  older  ones,  contracting  as  they  organize,  Bqueeze  the  fluid 
away.  At  last,  when  the  abscess  is  lilied  up,  a  sort  of  ciciitriza- 
tiou  occurs;  the  former  embryonic  cell-material  becomes  at  first 
fibrous,  then  osseous  tissue,  leading  to  false  and  true  anchylosis 
respectively.  The  subjects  lx>th  of  the  shedding  of  cartilage 
autl  uf  fibrous  anchylosis,  are  fully  discussed  in  other  chai>ters : 
but  I  must  say  here  that  the  term  necrosis,  sometimes  applied 
to  cartilages  cast  off  during  the  process  of  inflammation,  is  a 
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misnomer.*  A  necrosis,  or  slough,  is  a  dead  portion  of  the 
body ;  the  essential  idea  involved  in  that  term  is  death.  The 
portions  of  cartilage  separated  in  these  diseases  are  quite 
healthy  at  the  time  of  separation.  But  the  bone  underlying 
portions  of  the  joint  has  primarily  or  secondarily  succumbed 
to  the  effects  of  inflammation ;  the  articular  lamella  is  separated, 
and  with  it  the  cartilage  of  incrustation  must  perforce  fall  away. 
If  this  process  have  been  rapid,  the  latter  structure  is  quite 
healthy ;  if  less  quick,  an  amount  of  fatty  degeneration  or  of 
inflammation  commensurate  with  the  slowness  of  the  process, 
may  be  detected.  Always  on  examination  of  the  deep,  the 
hitherto  attached  surface  of  the  cartilage  will  be  found  gritty 
and  rough,  not  unlike  that  of  emery  cloth.  This  grittiness  is 
produced  by  the  articular  lamella,  which  has  come  away,  not 
in  its  entirety,  but  divided  into  little  short  prisms,  by  cleavage 
along  those  wavy  lines  of  fibrillation  already  described  (p.  7). 
The  bases  of  these  prisms  are  of  all  shapes,  from  the  triangle 
to  the  dodecahedron. 

The  production  of  fibrous  anchylosis,  and  therefrom  of  true 
anchylosis,  is  in  this  wise.  When  granulations  sprout  from  the 
bone-cancelli,  they  spring  from  the  lining  membrane  of  those 
cavities,  which  of  course  clings  to  the  bone-lamellae.  There- 
fore, when  two  sets  of  granulations  from  opposing  bones  meet, 
the  real  state  is  that,  from  the  edges  of  one  set  of  cancelli  to 
those  of  another,  lines  of  soft  tissue  run.  These  lines,  though 
they  may  be  obscured  by  their  very  softness  and  decussation, 
form  a  minute  articulation ;  while  the  interstices  of  the  lattice- 
work are  filled  out  with  a  newer,  probably  softer  progeny.  Yet 
when  fibrillating  contraction  takes  place,  these  different  lines, 
becoming  more  solid,  define  themselves ;  the  meshes  hitherto 
filled  with  embryonic  cells  are  cleared,  and  become  the  tissue 
meshes  of  dense  areolar  structures ;  thus  is  left  an  interlacing 
fibrous  network,  running  from  the  edges  of  cancellar  lamcllaB  of 
the  one  to  those  of  the  other  bone  ;  and,  as,  like  all  cicatrices, 
this  material  still  further  contracts,  it  binds  the  two  altered 
joint-ends  more  and  more  tightly  together.     If  in  process 


*  Thero  Ib  sucli  a  thing  as  necrosis 
of  cartilage,  but  this  is  probably  non- 
inflamiiiatory ;  it  gives  rise  of  itself  to  no 
symptoms,  very  rarely  extends  through 


the  whole  thickness  of  the  structure, 
and  never  involves  the  lamella  (see 
Chapter  IX.). 
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of  timo  this  tissue  ossify,  the  interhicing  fibres  l>ei^orao  tho 
walla  of  new  <miieelli,  coiitiiiuuiis,  both  as  to  their  cavities  and 
as  to  their  parietes,  with  the  older  ones  inside  the  normal  l»oue. 

But  there  may  bo  no  attempt,  or  at  least  none  but  futile 
attempts,  at  these  reparative  processes ;  then,  on  the  contrary, 
increasing  and  continuous  soppuration  still  further  exhausts  the 
patient,  who,  if  he  still  retain  the  joints  dies,  if  the  malady  be 
quite  acute,  of  exhaustion,  probably  combined  with  pytcmia;  if 
more  chronic,  of  heetic  and  of  lardaceous  disease  of  the  viscera, 
or  other  such  complication. 

The  few  words  which  must  here  be  said  (the  subject  is  treated 
in  the  sequel)  concerning  false  positions  of  joints  and  subluxa- 
tions have  been  deferred  in  order  to  leave  the  course  of  our 
narrative  uninterrupted.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  ciiuses 
which  produce  abnormal  or  strained  postures*  BL  Bonnet's 
explanation,  that  the  limb  assumes  that  |>osition  which  permits 
to  the  synovial  membrane  its  greatest  capacity,  is  insufficient, 
since  the  jMsture  assumed  is  frequently  that  which  diminishes 
this  cavity  nearly  to  the  uttermost.  The  exphxnation  that  the 
limb  tends  to  the  side  of  the  more  powerful  muscles  is  probably 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  account  for  all  the 
phenomena.  Ease,  that  is  to  say  a  supposed  instinctive  choice 
of  that  posture  which  is  least  painful,  is  a  quite  untenable 
theory,  since  the  most  severe  of  these  pains  are  only  to  be 
relieved  by  entirely  changing  the  position. 

The  partial  or  complete  dislocations  attending  this  disease 
are  the  result  of  some  extreme  malposture,  or  more  commonly 
of  irregidar  muscular  contraction  acting  upon  a  joint  whose 
uniting  ligaments  have  become  too  disorganized  to  resist  its 
effects.  The  joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  especially  the  hip 
and  knee,  are  most  liable  to  these  displacements ;  but  in  one 
case  of  traumatic  sujipuration  of  the  elbow  I  found  the  radius 
dislocated  forward  on  the  anterior  surface  of  tho  humerus. 
At  the  hip-joint,  when  acute  suppurative  synovitis  occurs,  a 
rare  event,  the  head  of  the  femur  leaves  entirely  the  acetabulum, 
and  lies  generally  on  the  dorsum  ilii.  The  knee,  when  flexion 
has  been  allowed  to  persist,  is  subject  to  one  of  two  subluxa- 
tions, namely,  posterior,  in  which  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
is  drawn  into  tho  pLjpliteal  space,  and,  tar  less  common,  lateral, 
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in  which  that  bone  is  thrown  outward,  so  that  its  inner  surface 
receives  no  longer  the  internal  but  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur.  With  this  a  certain  amount  of  posterior  dislocation 
is  usually  combined. 

Symptoms. 

If  suppurative  synovitis  make  its  appearance  as  a  sequela 
or  exacerbation  of  acute  sero-synovitis,  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  inflammation  is  ushered  in,  or  closely  ac- 
companied by,  considerable  increase  of  pain  and  of  fever, 
which  is  often,  though  not  always,  preceded  by  a  distinct 
rigor.  Then  the  comparatively  slight  symptoms  of  the  one 
disease  give  place  to  the  far  graver  ones  of  the  other.  More 
usually  suppurative  synovitis  commences  at  once  as  a  severe 
malady,  and  marks  its  character  both  by  general  and  local 
symptoms  before,  probably,  a  drop  of  pus  has  formed  either 
in  the  joint  cavity  or  in  the  tissues. 

A  rigor,  usually  a  pretty  severe  one,  preceded  by  a  certain 
period  of  TnoZatse,  is  followed  by  intense  pain  in  a  joint, 
probably  an  injured  one,  which  almost  immediately  begins 
to  swell.  Pyreida,  marked  by  a  temperature  of  100°  to  103°, 
or  even  more,  at  once  sets  in.  The  kind  of  swelling  diflfers 
from  that  of  a  simple  synovitis,  as  described  at  p.  47.  It  is 
rounded ;  the  depressions  marking  the  site  of  ligaments,  ten- 
dons, &c.,  being  filled  up,  the  whole  form  is  more  shapeless, 
and  the  texture  is  doughy,  pitting  superficially  on  prolonged 
pressure.  The  skin,  unless  the  joint  be  deep,  is  rather  red  or 
pink,  not  uniformly,  but  in  somewhat  foliaceous  patches,  most 
marked  where  the  absorbents  are  chiefly  abundant;  between 
these  patches  the  surface  looks  white  and  sodden.  The 
blush  readily  disappears  on  pressure  of  the  finger-tip,  and 
returns  slowly.  If  the  disease  have  been  caused  by  a  wound, 
the  diagnosis  is  greatly  facilitated.  At  the  period  of  the 
rigor,  or  shortly  after,  the  orifice,  from  which  synovia  previously 
flowed,  unless  it  be  closed  and  covered  with  collodion,  or  other 
such  material,  becomes  dry;  the  subcutaneous  tissue  pouts 
through  the  opening,  and  is  either  livid  or  unnaturally  pale ; 
if  granulations  have  already  formed,  they  shrivel,  and  when 
the  fever  is  fully  established,  entirely  disappear,  leaving  a 
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naked  raw  fmrfaeo^  with,  until  pus  farms,  ft  dry  and  harsh- 
looking  aspect. 

The  surgeon  willj  however,  be  obliged  in  mercy  to  restrict 
his  examination  as  much  as  possible,  for  by  this  time,  viz. 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours,  in  pronounced  ctises,  the  pain 
will  have  become  exceedingly  severe  ;  the  patient  dreads  any 
movement  of  the  limb  or  even  any  contact ;  with  frightened 
gesture  be  waves  off  the  approach  of  the  surgeon  s  band  ;  oi'ten, 
indeed,  he  will  warn  the  attendants  not  to  tonch  the  bed,  or 
beg  them  to  walk  softly  lest  they  shake  the  roam.  This 
pain,  though  constant,  has  periods  of  exacerbation,  which 
chiefly  occur  at  night,  when  the  temperature  will  rise;  it  is 
variously  descril>ed  as  rending,  bursting,  or  burning ;  whatever 
other  character  may  be  noticed,  it  always  presents  a  sensation, 
as  though  the  bones  were  being  forced  or  ^^Tonched  asunder* 

In  from  three  to  five  days,  during  which  time,  in  bad  case«, 
the  distal  segment  of  the  limb  will  share  in  the  oedema,  and 
even  show  a  more  marked  and  more  superficial  efl'usion,  starting 
pains,  an  important  symptom,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in 
the  sequel,  commence,  and  rapidly  increase  in  intensity,  while 
mal posture  of  the  joint  will  arise.  These  positions  are,  of 
course,  special  to  each  joint ;  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  any 
inflamed  articulation  vary  from  its  ot\ti  peculiar  faultiness  of 
posture :  they  are  harfUy  marked  in  the  Joints  of  the  upper 
extremity,  since  the  forearm  held  to  the  side,  or  the  rectangular 
position  of  the  elbow  in  diseases  of  those  joints  respectively, 
oflera  no  especial  peculiarities.  Suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  hip  produces  marked  flexion  of  the  thigh  or  the  abdomen, 
with,  at  first,  outward  rotation  and  abduction  ;  but  these  two 
latter  postures  are  often  modified  by  the  appliances,  cushions, 
or  pillows,  used  to  support  the  limb.  The  most  frequent 
position  of  the  unassisted  patient  is  lying  on  the  sound  side, 
with  the  limb  of  that  side  nearly  straight,  while  the  diseased 
thigh,  very  conaiderably  flexed,  is  thrown  over  the  other, 
and  rests  with  the  inner  condyle  on  the  bed.  When  the 
knee  is  acutely  suppurating,  that  joint  becomes  more  or  less 
rapidly  flexed ;  at  first  moderately,  then  to  a  right  angle,  and 
if  still  unsupported  and  nncared  for,  will  go  on  bending  until 
the  extreme  of  flexion  is  reached,  the  heel  almost  touching  the 
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buttock.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  subluxation  is 
commonly  evidenced  by  unnatural  prominence  forward  of  the 
condyles  and  abnormal  retrogression  of  the  tuberosities  of  the 
tibia.  The  favourite  tendency  of  a  patient  left  free  to  choose 
his  own  position,  is  to  lie  with  the  Ixxly  almost  supine  or  a  little 
turned  on  the  diseased  side,  the  thigh  bent  on  the  abdomen, 
the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  the  whole  limb  rotated  outward,  so 
as  to  rest  with  its  outer  surface  on  the  bed.  Patients  suflTer- 
ing  very  severely,  or  who  are  very  sensitive  to  pain,  either 
turn  the  body  over  towards  the  diseased  side,  or  do  not  rest 
the  limb  in  the  manner  above  described ;  but  grasp  it  with 
both  hands  just  above  the  knee,  endeavouring  thus  to  guard 
it  against  any  movement  or  shake.  The  ankle  thus  inflamed 
takes  a  mean  position  between  the  right  angle  and  the  extreme 
of  flexion.  These  postures,  whether,  as  at  the  knee  or  hip, 
abnormal,  or,  as  at  other  joints,  not  of  themselves  unnatural, 
are  very  fixed,  the  fixity  being  more  distinctly  morbid  than 
the  mere  position.  The  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  to  alter  them  elicits  severe  pain,  and  often  (always 
if  the  patient  be  a  child)  loud  screams,  while  the  muscles, 
either  by  reflex  or  simply  emotional  contraction,  resist  such 
attempt  to  the  uttermost. 

This  fixity  is  always  accompanied  by  wasting  of  the  limb, 
so  rapid  that  one  may  see  the  difibrence  in  size  on  consecutive 
visits.  He  who  is  not  much  accustomed  to  such  maladies  is 
rather  apt  to  interpret  the  change  of  form  as  produced  by 
increased  swelling  of  the  joint.  Certainly,  such  circumstance 
may  aid,  but  after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  appearance  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  diminution  of  size  in  the  limb  immediately 
above  the  articulation.  The  amount  and  rapidity  of  wasting 
are  always  commensurate  with  the  abnormity  and  fixity  of 
posture,  and  afterwards  with  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the 
starting  pains :  the  emaciation  is  much  more  quickly  and  com- 
pletely exhibited  in  the  limb-segment  above  than  in  that  below 
the  joint. 

The  pyrexia  is,  as  has  been  said,  at  first  of  the  inflammatory 
typo ;  the  thermometer,  although  it  may  rise  a  little  at  night, 
and  slightly  fall  in  the  morning,  remains  very  even,  being  in  the 
slighter  cases  about  four,  or  in  more  severe  attacks,  about  seven 
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degrees  abore  the  norm.  In  a  few  days  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  disease,  its  indications  change;  the 
temperatnre  line  on  the  chart  becoming  very  uneven  and 
sharply  serrated ;  in  the  morning  falling  below  1<XP»  even  per- 
haps nearly  to  the  norm,  in  the  evening  nmning  np  to  1U4^ 
or  105^  At  the  same  time  the  pnlse  becomes  small,  qnick^ 
and  threafly,  the  tongue  covers  itself  with  a  brown  fur,  chiefly 
at  the  back  and  along  the  raphe.  These  symptoms  mark  the 
approach  or  advent  of  a  typhoid  condition* 

The  surgeon  who  sees  his  patient  for  the  first  time  in  this 
phase  of  the  disease,  has  a  very  difficult  prognostic  problem  io 
solve.  The  possibility  of  cure,  with  mobility  intact,  or  but 
slightly  affected — of  cure  by  anchylosis — the  necessity  of 
serioos  opemtive  measures  at  once  or  in  the  immediate  future, 
are  alternatives  which  present  themselves  for  consideration. 
Although  in  all  these  cases  the  prognosis  must  be  very  doubt- 
ful, iiuleofl  gr-ave,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  occasionally 
an  articulation,  even  so  far  advanced  in  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion as  the  symptoms  above  described  would  india^te,  may,  by 
judicious  munagomeut,  be  led  back  to  a  healthy  or  nearly  healthy 
state.  In  other  cases  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  is  anchylosis, 
cither  true  or  false. 

The  elements  whereon  judgment  must  be  founrled  are  general 
and  local.  The  former  are  the  duration  of  the  malady,  the 
persistenee  of  the  starting  pains,  the  intensity  and  nuxle  of 
pyrexia.  Thus  a  disease  in  which  very  acute  symptoms  have 
only  lasted  from  three  days  to  a  week,  or  longer,  if  less 
sc^vere  ;  in  wliich  the  pyrexia,  high  from  the  first,  has  not  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  more  particularly  if  the  thermometer 
chart  do  not  represent  abrupt  and  high  waves  of  variability ;  in 
whirh  iuedia  and  occasional  profuse  sweats  at  night,  together 
with  alight  sensations  of  chill,  are  absent,  or  nearly  so ;  in  which 
the  starting  pains  are  of  recent  date,  and  have  not  increased 
in  intensity  and  frequency ;— such  a  disease  may  still  be  quite 
(*upuble  of  cure  if  the  Iwal  symptoms  be  favourable. 

Favourable  local  signs  consist  in  absence  or  decrease  of 
a3dcma  in  the  limb-segment  below  the  joint,  al>sence  of  greatly 
enlarged  surface  veins,  of  increasing  intra-articular  fluid,  or  of 
increase  either  in  size  or  colour  of  the  red  patches  in  the  site 
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of  the  lymphatics.  Of  course,  if  to  these  decrease  of  one  or 
more  symptoms  be  added,  greater  hopefulness  may  be  assured. 
But  no  more  than  a  remotely  probable  view  of  the  future  can 
be  obtained,  unless  opportunity  for  a  complete  examination  of 
the  joint  be  afforded ;  and  this  is  hardly  possible  without  the 
aid  of  an  anaesthetic.  Such  adjuvant  will  in  all  probability 
be  needed  merely,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the  sake  of  treatment ; 
and  the  surgeon  should  seize  the  occasion  to  make,  not  a  rough 
or  too  greatly  prolonged,  but  at  least  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  limb.  The  points  of  chief  prognostic  value  are  the  con- 
dition of  cartilages,  bone,  and  ligaments,  especially  of  the  two 
first  Even  when  the  patient  is  quite  insensible,  so  as  to  leave 
us  at  entire  liberty  to  grasp  and  move  the  joint,  some  difficulty 
will  nevertheless  attend  our  attempts  to  form  any  certain  con- 
clusion on  the  condition  of  the  cartilages.  Any  grating  which 
can  be  defined  as  osseous  is  of  course  conclusive  as  to  breach  of 
substance ;  but  there  are  many  discernible  friction-symptoms 
easily  mistaken  for  bony  grating,  and  there  are  forms  of  carti- 
laginous destruction  which  do  not  grate ;  there  may  even  be 
ulcers  quite  through  the  cartilage,  from  which  no  bony  grating 
can  be  produced,  because  the  opposite  surface  is  still  protected 
by  its  normal  covering.  Yet  a  joint  which  can  be  straightened 
or  bent  with  that  perfection  of  frictionless  motion  characteristic 
of  these  mechanisms,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  cartila- 
ginous ulceration.  Add  to  this,  the  absence,  or  the  very  recent 
appearance  of  starting  pains,  or  of  any  strongly  marked  mal- 
posture,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  morbid  processes  have 
not  yet  produced  irreparable  mischief.  Our  further  judgment 
of  probable  events,  whether,  namely,  we  may  or  may  not  reason- 
ably hope  for  amelioration,  depends  upon  our  appreciation  of 
the  general  signs  above  given,  among  which  an  almost  level 
and  not  ascending  thermometer,  combined  with  youthfulnoss, 
are  not  the  least  important. 

K,  as  is  unfortunately  only  too  possible,  the  case  do  not  tend 
to  recovery,  it  may  take  one  of  two  courses  :  it  may  continue, 
or  even  increase  the  rapidity  of  its  course,  or  it  may  assume, 
though  still  remaining  suppurative,  a  more  chronic  character. 
In  the  former  event,  the  mal-posture,  unless  it  have  been  reme- 
died, becomes  more  and  more  marked ;  the  fluctuation  of  intva- 
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articular  fliiiil  more  ovitlcnt,  while  a  tendency  towiirds  riipturo 
uf  tliegynovial  ineiiibmne  is  usually  marked  by  dispn^portionate 
increase  of  swelling  in  certain  directions,  as,  for  instance,  at 
the  shoulder  in  front  of  the  joint,  at  the  elbow  just  inside 
the  triceps  tendon,  at  the  wrist  between  the  ulna  and  common 
extensor  tendon,  at  the  knee  over  the  8ul>crnreal  buraa,  at  the 
ankle  in  front  of  the  outer  malleolus.*  Abscesses  form  in  the 
peri-articnlar  tissues,  which  may  be  quite  withont  communica- 
tion with  the  joint;  may  have  originated  in  rnpture  of  the 
membrane,  or  having  been  at  first  independent,  may  afterwards 
become  part  of  the  joint  abscess.  Those  independent  of  the 
joint  may  form  in  any  part  of  the  circumference;  those  result* 
ing  from  perforation  of  the  capsule  have  not  only  their  places] 
of  predilection  as  above  detailed,  but  in  their  further  course 
they  often  extend  great  distances;  they  follow  almost  always' 
the  same  directions,  being  compelled  thereto  by  the  disposition 
of  fascifc,  intermuacnlar  septa^  &l\ 

Even  now  the  limb  may  still  be  saved,  though  with  anchy- 
losis; generally  true,  often  false.  The  first  appearance  of  a 
tendency  to  get  well  will  be  decline  of  pyrexia  and  pain,  return 
of  appetite  and  sleep,  while  the  old  abscessH>penings,  now  re- 
duced to  sinus  mouths,  discharge  less  and  less,  and  then  heal, 
the  swelling  diminishing  more  and  more.  But  if  the  disease 
still  persist,  increase  rather  than  diminution  of  the  discharge 
sets  in,  the  one  bone  becomes  movable  on  the  other  in  abnormal 
directions ;  as,  for  instance,  the  ulna  and  the  tibia  may  be 
shifted  laterally  on  the  humerus  and  femur  respectively,  while 
a  probe  passed  into  the  sinus  may  detect  carious  or  necrotic 
bone ;  in  fact,  the  whole  joint  becomes  disorganized,  and  the 
patient  is  expoesd  to  all  the  dangers  of  hectic  or  pyaemia. 


Teeatmekt. 

All  wounds  which  penetrate  into  a  joint  require  the  same 
form  of  treatment,  modified  only  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
puncture,  incision,  or  laceration;  but  a  puncture  or  short 
incision  must  not  at  once  be  set  down  as  an  opening  into  the 
joint,  even  though  it  give  exit  to  synovia.  The  presence  of 
•  The  hip  Hci  too  dcHsp  to  permit  tm  olcorlj  tri  doflne  a  spot. 
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buissB  (not  communicating)  about  many  articulations^  as,  for 
instance,  the  knee,  must  be  taken  into  account ;  their  position, 
haying  been  already  mentioned,  requires  no  further  descrip- 
tion here.  If,  after  due  examination,  no  definite  conclusion 
be  possible,  the  case  must  be  treated  on  the  worst  supposi- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  entire  cleanliness  must  be  ensured 
by  an  antiseptic  injection,  and  I  hold  a  three  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  used  warm,  to  be  the  best.  If  the 
opening  be  merely  a  puncture,  this  should  be  slowly  in- 
jected with  a  small  nozzled  syringe;  the  joint  should  be 
filled  so  that  at  all  events  the  fluid,  when  the  procedure  is 
completed,  dribbles  out,  and  may  be  caused  to  flow  more 
rapidly  on  pressure.  After  leaving  the  liquid  in  the  joint 
about  a  minute,  it  may  be  gently  pressed  out,  and,  if  feasible, 
the  limb  so  placed  that  the  wound  is  dependent.  As  soon  as 
the  joint  is  empty,  or  nearly  so,  the  puncture  is  to  be  covered 
with  antiseptic  gauze,  and  dressed  secundum  artem.  Much  the 
same  means  are  to  be  taken  if  the  synovial  membrane  have  been 
laid  widely  open ;  but  since  in  such  cases  a  quantity  of  gravel, 
shreds  of  clothing,  or  other  foreign  matter,  may  have  been  in- 
troduced, the  wound  should  be  carefully  examined,  any  impurity 
removed  with  properly  asepticized  instruments,  or  fingers — 
even,  if  necessary,  a  finger  may  be  passed  into  the  membrane 
to  feel  for  foreign  substances.  When  entirely  cleansed,  the 
joint  should  be  filled  with  carbolic  acid  solution,  sutured  if 
necessary,  and  properly  dressed.  Now  comes  the  consideration 
of  immobilizing  the  limb.  I  have  had  cases  of  joint-wounds 
which  have  done  perfectly  well  upon  a  splint — such  as  that 
described  in  the  previous  chapter — also  cases  that  I  have 
treated  by  plaster  of  Paris  with  equal  success.  I  do  not 
think  the  particular  appliance  is  of  any  consequence  as  long 
as  the  joint  is  really  fiaed.  The  gypsum  has  a  decided  draw- 
back, for  if  the  joint  become  painful,  suppurate  and  swell,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  appliance  at  a  time  when 
every  slightest  movement  causes  exquisite  pain.  Therefore 
I  generally  use  one  of  the  forms  of  splint  already  described, 
made  more  completely  eflfective  by  using  a  bandage  soaked  in 
a  thin  solution  of  gum,  dextrine,  starch  or  water-glass,  leaving 
the  wounded  joint  more  or  less  accessible.     With  this,  or  with 
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the  simple  precaotion  of  a  sufficient  aperient,  the  patient 
shoold  be  left.  Any  kind  of  joint  wonnd,  saye  perhaps  the 
merest  prick,  should  be  immediately  treated  by  ice;  at  the 
rery  least,  and  in  all  cases,  it  should  be  at  hand  for  prompt 
nse,  should  any  inflammatory  symptoms  commence.  If  sup- 
puration arise,  the  treatment  will  be  like  that  used  in  the  non- 
traumatic form  of  the  disease,  and  this,  whether  it  begin  at 
once  on  a  previously  healthy  joint,  or  be  a  sequela  of  simple 
synovitis. 

The  general  treatment  will  begin  with  a  rather  sharp  purga- 
tive, partly  because  it  is  well,  whenever  a  rapid  surgical  pyrexia 
commences,  to  be  sure  that  the  primae  vise  are  not  loaded; 
secondly,  because  it  is  advisable  to  have  this  part  of  the  matter 
done  nith  before  the  period  of  most  acute  pain  commences ;  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  any  great  amount  of  disturbance 
during  that  phase.  From  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  of  the  com- 
pound jalap  powder,  with  some  compound  spirits  of  ammonia ; 
five  grains  or  more  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill ;  or,  in  young 
and  weakly  persons,  simply  a  rhubarb  pill  or  draught,  will  be 
the  formula  generally  advisable.  Then,  as  the  thermometer 
tends  to  run  up,  an  effervescing  mixture  of  citrate  of  ammonia 
(Formula  I.)  or  acetate  of  potash  with  acetate  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  Combined,  if  the  pulse  be  full  and  bounding,  with 
ipecacuanha  wine,  tincture  of  digitalis,  or  potassio-tartrate  of 
antimony,  will  be  the  most  efficacious  means  of  lowering  the 
temperature ;  caution,  however,  must  be  used,  lest  at  the  same 
time  we  lower  too  much  the  patient,  especially  if  the  last-named 
drug  be  exhibited ;  and  this  caution  applies,  not  only  to  the  dose, 
but  to  the  period  of  its  administration ;  from  twenty-four  to 
seventy-two  hours — according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient — 
should  not  be  exceeded.  I  also  have  thought  that  tincture  of 
aconite  in  minim  doses  has  proved  beneficifid,  if  used  so  early  as 
to  be  rather  a  prophylactic  than  a  remedy ;  but  the  uncertainty 
of  deduction  in  such  circumstances  need  hardly  be  jwinted 
out.  After  this  first  period  the  treatment  must  rather  incline 
to  the  stimulant  and  tonic  form,  for,  be  it  remembered,  the 
malady  is  one  which  will  call  largely  on  the  patient's  strength 
and  endurance.  Ho  will  have  to  be  backed  up,  not  merely 
for  present  exigencies,  lint  for  a  rather  wide  future.     Some 
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form  of  narcotic  will  be  always  necessary,  and  there  can  be 
no  doabt  that,  though  we  may  occasionally  be  driven  to  such 
expedient,  the  worst  way  of  administering  these  remedies  for 
local  pain  is  by  the  mouth;  the  best  by  the  subcutaneous 
tissues.  They  may  also  be  given  per  rectum.  Experience 
has  convinced  me  that  when  hypodermic  medication  was  first 
introduced  we  made  too  large  a  difference  in  the  doses  given 
by  the  mouth  and  by  the  skin,  and  that  we  may  without 
danger  employ  almost  equal  doses ;  again,  that  if  very  severe 
pain  urgently  require  morphia,  it  is  better  to  give  such  a  dose 
as  shall  surely  act,  than  one  which  shall  only  confuse  the 
patient's  ideas,  but  not  destroy  the  pain,  and  leave  him  on  the 
morrow  tired,  head-aching  from  no  sleep,  or  half-sleep,  feel- 
ing all  the  evils  of,  and  no  benefit  from  the  drug.  The  dose 
for  an  adult  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  pain.  If  this 
be  moderate,  one  may  inject  ^  grain  of  morphia ;  i^  to  |  grain 
if  it  be  severe ;  but  often  it  is  better  to  combine  a  drug  which, 
besides  acting  as  an  anodyne,  stimulates  the  respiratory  centres. 
Thus  I  prefer  J  grain  of  morphia  and  j  J^  grain  atropine  or 
i  grain  of  morphia  with  the  same  amount,  or  with  a  smaller 
dose  of  atropine.    (See  Formida  VI.) 

The  local  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  condition 
in  which  the  surgeon  finds  the  limb.  If,  on  his  arrival,  no 
malposture  and  no  fixity  of  position  have  commenced,  he  must 
at  once  place  it  on  a  splint,  or,  if  he  prefer,  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
in  the  jwstures  and  with  the  precautions  already  given  (p.  55). 
Let  him,  if  either  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  or  ankle  be  involved, 
swing  the  limb.  The  amount  of  comfort  which  the  patient 
gains  by  this  arrangement  can  hardly  bo  overstated.  If  the 
joint  have  become  fixed  in  some  of  the  maljwstures,  described 
at  p.  51,  it  is  the  first  and  most  imperative  duty  of  the  surgeon 
to  reduce  the  limb  to  a  proper  position.  I  am  not  in  any  way 
exaggerating  the  benefits  of  this  treatment  when  I  say  that 
of  commencing  suppurative  synovitis  a  good  number  of  cases 
may  be  led  to  a  fortunate  ending  if  this  point  be  at  once 
attended  to ;  if  it  be  neglected  or  overlooked  most,  if  not  all, 
will  end  badly.  Moreover,  as  I  have  again  and  again  witnessed, 
pain  which  has  been  of  the  most  severe  and  unmanageable 
description  while  the  joint  is  in  malpostui*e,  will  either  almost 
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entirely  disappear  or  become  quite  amenable  to  moderate  treat- 
ment, when  tlie  limb  has  been  put  into  a  good  position.  A 
further  importance  attaches  to  this  matter,  namely,  if  the  limb 
be  left  in  an  awkward  posture,  and  if,  in  spite  of  such  error,  the 
patient  recover  with  an  anchylosed  joint,  his  limb  will  be  very 
useless,  unless  some  further  surgical  procedure — not  always 
successful — be  adopted;  whereas  we  may  avoid  such  neces- 
sity, if,  during  the  malady,  the  limb  be  placed  in  that  posture 
which  will  be,  in  case  of  fixation,  most  convenient  to  the  patient. 
To  effect  this  re-position  of  the  joint,  ether  or  chloroform  must 
be  given,  so  as  to  induce  a  rather  deep  narcosis.  No  force 
will  be  required  early  in  the  ease  to  rectify  the  posture ;  even 
subluxations  will,  under  skilful  management,  disappear.  A 
splint  must  then  be  applied  while  narcosis  continues.  The 
proper  splintage  for  different  joints  have  already  been  described. 
I  need  only  add,  in  regard  to  the  hip,  that  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  thigh  is  really  straight  on  the  pelvis,  and 
that  no  ambiguity  produced  by  mere  incurvation  of  the  loins 
deceive  us  (see  Chapter  XIV.}.  Probably  some  form  of  ex- 
tension wiU  afterwards  be  desirable. 

When  all  this  baa  been  achieved,  furtlier  local  treatment 
requires  our  utmost  care,  and  much  will  again  depend  on  the 
stage  of  the  disease :  if  it  be  still  early,  that  is,  as  well  as  can 
be  judged,  before  pus  has  actually  formed,  much  may  be  effected 
by  a  powerful  revulsion.  Cantbarides  in  any  form  is  useless, 
A  line  drawTi  on  each  side  of  the  joint  with  a  very  hot^ — a  white 
hot^ — ^iron  has,  in  one  or  two  instances  under  my  care,  proved 
efficacious,  Petrequin's  cautery  is  the  best  instrument  for  this 
purpose ;  or,  again,  the  joint  may  be  painted  over  with  a  con- 
centrated tincture  of  iodine.     (Formula) 

But  all  these  applications  have  this  inconvenience,  if  they  do 
not  cure,  or  almost  cure  the  disease,  either  because  the  phase 
has  been  mistaken,  or  because  it  is  from  its  onset  too  obstinate 
to  be  thus  eliminated  :  —they  leave  sores  and  troubles  behind 
them  which  add  to  our  difficulties,  and  to  the  patient's  suffer- 
ings. I  ]>refer  therefore,  in  nearly  all  cases,  cold,  a  rather 
intense  cold,  by  means  of  ice  broken  into  small  pieces,  put  into 
a  wide-mouthed  india-rubber  bag,  applied  immediately  to  the 
skin,  and  changeil  sufficiimtly  often ;  we  may  even  increase  the 
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cold  by  adding  a  little  salt.  The  inconvenience  of  weight 
may  be  obviated  by  partial  suspension ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  a  good  large  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  bag.  After  a 
very  few  seconds — ^the  first  impact  of  the  cold  is  often  disagree- 
able— ^a  decided  sense  of  relief  is  produced  by  this  application. 

If  in  spite  of  this  treatment,  the  signs  of  suppuration  in 
and  around  the  joint  still  continue,  it  becomes  desirable  to  eva- 
cuate the  fluid.  This  may  be  done,  as  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended, by  means  of  a  trocar  and  canula ;  but  I  do  not  approve 
this  method,  because  a  mere  puncture  does  not  as  a  rule  suffi- 
ciently empty  the  joint,  relieve  the  peri-articular  tissues,  nor 
give  exit  to  shreds  and  flocculi,  nor,  in  a  late  phase,  to  any 
fragments  of  shed  cartilage. 

In  1851  Mr.  Gay  advocated  free  incision,*  which,  indeed,  had 
been  previously  proposed  by  Petit,  Boyer  and  others,  though  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse  chiefly  from  dread  produced  by  the  result 
of  wounds  penetrating  into  sound  joints.  There  is,  however,  no 
real  analogy  between  these  two  conditions;  a  suppurating  joint 
is  no  longer  a  cavity  enclosed  by  a  membrane,  sensitive,  as  is 
synovial  tissue,  to  every  pyrogenous  influence ;  but  has  become 
simply  an  abscess  cavity  surrounded  by  an  embryonic  tissue 
(pyogenic  membrane)  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  granu- 
lation tissue,  and  not  peculiarly  sensitive  to  impressions  from 
without.  Hence  such  a  cavity  may  be  laid  open  with  the  same 
safety,  but  also  with  the  same  dangers,  as  any  other  deeply- 
seated  abscess  ;  the  safety  lying  in  its  indifference  to  ordinary 
stimuli,  the  danger  in  the  tendency  of  pus  lying  in  large,  deep, 
and  complicated  cavities  to  putrefy,  and  to  give  rise  to  secon- 
dary troubles,  such  as  septica3mia  or  pyeemia.  These  dangers 
may  all  be  obviated  by  antisepticism  well  and  thoroughly  car- 
ried out,  and  under  this  mode  of  management  acute  articular 
abscess  ought  to  be  laid  open  by  one  or  more  free  incisions  much 
earlier  than  can  be  advised,  if  the  cavity  must  be  exposed 
unprotected  to  the  air.  A  joint  which  evidently  contains  in- 
flammatory pus,  i,e.  not  a  mere  surface  secretion  (p.  42) — and 
the  diagnosis  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  systemic  symptoms — 
ought  always  to  be  thus  emptied  when  the  temperature  is 
found  not  to  decline,  more  especially  if  the  pain  continue 
*  ♦  Medical  Times  and  CJozctte,'  vol.  xxiv.  p.  546. 
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8€veri3.  The  shoulder  may  Le  incised  paniHel  with  the  fibres 
and  through  the  front  portions  of  tho  deltoid,  beginnini:^  ckise 
to  the  aeromion  process,  and  terminating  short  of  the  neck  of 
the  hu  m  erus,  so  as  to  a?  oi  d  t h  e  ci  re  ii  in  fl  ex  ne  r ve.  The  el  bo  w  had 
best  be  opened  at  the  junction  of  the  radius  with  the  ejipitellum 
by  a  transverse  incision,  and  if  the  size  of  the  absceaA  seem  to 
render  itnecessarVj  this  simple  line  may  bo  converted  into  a  T 
incision  by  another  ah>ng  the  outer  border  of  the  olecranon.  The 
wrist  may  be  laid  open  anywhere  at  the  jxisterior  part,  but  most 
advautageously  by  an  incision  along  the  course  of  the  exteiisor 
minimi  digiti  tendon.  The  hip  is  rarely  affected  with  acuto 
suppurative  synovitis,  but  when  this  occurs^  there  is  great 
danger  of  spontaneous  dislocation;  an  early  opening  slionld 
therefore  be  made,  but  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  advise  a  free 
incision  into  this  deeply-soated  joint,  though  in  severe  eases  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  if  a  cutaneous  puncture  with  a 
tenotome  and  a  witle  incision  of  the  capsule  should  fail  to  give 
relief*  At  the  knee-joint  the  best  plan  is  to  make  two  in- 
cisions, the  one  just  in  front  of  tie  internal,  the  other  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament  For  the  ankle  an  incision  in  front 
of  the  external  malleolus,  and  if  necessary  of  tlie  interntJ  also, 
may  be  made.  The  anatomy  of  some  joints  precludes  the 
possibility  of  making  incisions  in  the  most  depending  parts, 
and  the  after-treatment,  which  eluefly  consists  in  careful  washing 
out,  is  in  such  articulations  doubly  necessary.  All  suppurating 
joints  thus  treated  by  incision  must  be  carefully  syringed 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  best  mechanism  for  this  purpose  is 
Esniarsch's,  ^vhich  I  can  best  describe  as  a  metal  c^in  or  pot 
suspended  some  height  above  the  bed,  having  at  its  lower  part 
an  opening,  to  which  an  india-rubber  tube  terminating  in  a 
cannla  and  stojtcock  of  proper  size,  can  be  affixed  The  best 
fluid  for  washing  tiut  joint  abscesses  is  carbolic  ttcid — a  three 
per  cent,  solution ;  it  is  far  more  relialde  than  the  thvmoh  The 
cauula  must  l>e  so  managed  as  to  ensure  contact  of  the  liquid 
with  every  part  of  the  joint.  The  ofl'-ilrain  can  cixsily  be 
arranged  by  properly  folding  mackintosh  sheeting  so  as  to 
leave  a  channel  or  s|Kiut  leading  to  a  vessel  on  the  floor.  To 
the  part,  when  dressetl,  ice-bags  may  ho  applied  outside  the 
bandage;  or  if  the  general  condition  bo  depressed,  and  the 
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tissnes  passively  congested  rather  than  inflamed^  cold  may  be 
omitted,  or  even  warmth  may  be  substituted. 

By  such  treatment  joints  thus  diseased  may  be  saved,  occa- 
sionally even  restored  with  their  functions  restrained,  rather 
than  injured.  More  often  the  cure  is  by  anchylosis,  of  which 
hereafter. 

Occasionally,  however,  despite  the  most  careful  and  skilful 
treatment,  neither  the  joint  nor  the  patient  gets  better.  In  spite 
even  of  incisions,  acute  suppuration  may  continue ;  the  tem- 
perature keeps  high,  and  rises  still  more  in  the  evening ;  the 
tongue  gets  brown  and  dry ;  the  appetite  entirely  fails ;  and 
the  patient,  living  perhaps  chiefly  on  stimuli,  becomes  rapidly 
exhausted.  In  such  case,  to  save  life,  amputation  is  an  unfor- 
tunate necessity,  which,  in  such  a  bad  condition  of  affairs,  the 
surgeon  must  dlways  have  in  his  mind,  watching  for  any  signs 
which  may  still  induce  him  to  try  and  save  the  limb ;  yet  also 
very  careful  lest  he  postpone  operation  so  long  that  he  jeopar- 
dize its  success.  In  other  cases  the  violence  of  the  disease 
may  have  been  subdued,  and  yet  the  joint  continue  to  suppu- 
rate, and  not  the  joint  only,  but  the  limb  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  at  a  distance.  Here,  too,  the  surgeon  must  determine 
if  and  when  amputation  may  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  the 
slower  march  of  the  disease  will  give  him  opportunity  for  more 
leisurely  consideration  ;  he  will  try  whether  counter-openings 
in  various  parts,  injecting  with  carbolic  acid,  bandaging  towards 
the  opening  with  narrow  pads  fitting  over,  the  tracks  of  the 
abscess,  may  not  diminish  the  discharge  and  induce  healing. 
If  all  these  measures  prove  useless,  and  if  he  find  either  that 
the  abscesses  will  not  heal  or  that  fresh  ones  continually  form, 
he  has  but  the  one  resource,  and  must  not  too  long  delay.  I 
would  also  point  out  and  lay  considerable  stress  on  the  state- 
ment that  cases  of  this  sort  are  the  less  hopeless  if  the  abscesses 
be  somewhat  superficial.  Abscess  among  the  deeper  muscles 
of  a  large  limb,  as  the  thigh,  especially  if  it  run  not  down- 
ward but  upward  from  the  diseased  joint,  is  of  less  good 
import.  Worse  than  any  other,  and  indicating  earlier  amputa- 
tion, is  suppuration,  running  along  the  bone  and  extending 
further  and  further  up  the  limb,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to 
come  to  the  surface. 
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I  subjoin  a  case,  to  show  that  wounds  of  joints,  CTcn  though  no 
antiseptics  be  used,  are  not  of  necessity  followed  by  synovitis ; 
bat  by  no  means  to  recommend  snch  omission. 

Case  8. — On  the  14tb  March,  1859,  I  saw  H.  L.,  a  yonng  woman 
upon  whose  knee  a  boil  had  that  morning  been  so  incaationdj  mcised, 
that  it  was  feared  the  joint  was  opened ;  the  circumstance  leading  to 
this  sospicion  was  an  escape  of  synoTia.  The  boil  was  close  to  the 
ligamentnm  patellse,  close  to  and  ronning  parallel  with  which  was  an 
incised  wound,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  from  which  synovia 
oozed,  and  when  the  leg  was  bent,  flowed  pretty  freely.  This  flux 
pnnred  nothing,  since,  although  rather  plentiful,  it  might  be  produced 
by  the  bursa  in  this  situation.  I  therefore  warmed,  oiled,  and  carefully 
introduced  a  thin  probe,  when  it  sank  at  once  to  a  depth  clearly  showing 
it  to  have  entered  the  knee.  The  instrument  was  withdrawn,  a  gutta- 
percha splint  placed  on  the  limb,  and  the  wound  closed  by  painting  its 
surface  with  collodion,  and  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  soap  plaster; 
the  object  being  not  merely  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  but  also  the 
exit  of  synovia,  which  would  tend  to  keep  it  open.  The  wound  healed 
without  a  sign  of  synovial  inflammation. 

The  next  caso  shows  that  even  a  permanent  opening  may 
exist  without  accompanying  synoyial  affection. 

Case  9. — Henry  Short,  sailor,  stat  32,  was  sent  to  me  on  the 
25th  April,  1859. 

He  came  for  ulcers  about  the  right  elbow,  of  which  he  gave  the 
following  account  :~Three  years  ago,  while  at  sea  between  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  there  broke  out  on  board  ship  a  complaint  which  he  called 
scurvy-boils.  Several  of  the  crew  were  affiected.  He  had  several  boils 
on  different  parts  of  his  body,  the  worst  being  about  his  elbow,  and 
nearly  a  fortnight  after  they  had  opened  into  an  ulcer,  the  bone  began 
to  get  bare.  On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  he  went  into  hospital,  where 
the  sore  healed :  he  says  that  no  bone  came  away :  but  in  this  he  must 
have  been  mistaken. 

There  was  a  large  scar,  with  uneven  edges  at  the  back  of  the 
elbow,  upon  which  four  small  ulcerations  bad  reappeared— one  in 
the  centre  being  deep  and  fistulous.  Around  this  spot  the  elbow  was 
deformed  by  a  depression,  which,  judging  by  eyesight,  merely  appeared 
to  result  from  absence  of  bone.  On  examining  the  part  more  closely  by 
touch,  it  was  evident  that  a  portion  of  the  olecranon  was  absent ;  the  part 
still  remaining  being  attached  like  a  sesamoid  bone  to  the  triceps  extensor 
tendon ;  between  that  detached  piece  and  the  rest  of  the  ulna  was  an 
interval  corresponding  to  the  depression  above  mentioned,  and  which 
varied  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  when  the  arm  was  straight,  to 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  when  it  was  bent,  and  even  to  nearly  two  inches 
when  the  cubit  was  strongly  flexed.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  was  the 
fistulous  ulcer  already  described,  out  of  which  synovia  flowed  freely. 
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Wlien  he  alternately  bent  and  straightened  the  arm  rather  qnickly,  air 
was  sucked  into,  then  driven  out  of  this  opening,  with  an  evident  impulse ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  synovial  sac  was  first  separated  from,  afterwards 
propelled  against,  the  bones  of  the  joint,  making  a  flapping  noise  like 
the  dry  valve  of  a  pump  before  the  water  has  risen.  When  he  had 
continued  this  action  some  time  the  joint  looked  a  little  swollen,  and 
on  pressing  it  with  the  hands,  air  could  be  expelled  from  the  synovial 
sac  The  man  experienced  no  pain  nor  any  stififness  of  the  joint,  and 
seemed  surprised  when  told  to  keep  it  at  rest. 

The  treatment  was  simply  rest,  closure  of  this  opening  by  adhesive 
plaster,  and  the  internal  use  of  iodine.  The  ulcers  gradually  healed; 
that  leading  into  the  joint  hardly  slower  than  the  others,  because  all 
flow  of  synovia  was  prevented.  On  the  30th  May  he  was  well,  and 
about  to  start  on  another  Indian  voyage. 

August,  1860.  This  man  returned:  the  ulcer  into  the  joint  was 
again  open,  but  no  inflammatory  symptom  has  shown  itself. 

Case  10. — James  F.,  aged  16,  fell  while  carrying  a  bottle  down  stairs, 
and  received  from  the  broken  glass  a  severe  wound  on  the  inner  and 
back  part  of  the  wrist.  He  came  at  once  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
June  3,  1872.  A  piece  of  glass  was  extracted  by  the  house-surgeon 
from  very  deep  in  the  wound,  which  was  sewn  up  and  dressed  with 
plaster;  the  boy  being  dismissed  with  his  hand  on  a  proper  splint. 
On  the  5th  he  came  back  early  in  the  moi*ning.  The  hand  and  lower 
part  of  the  arm  were  much  swollen ;  the  wound  was  inflamed,  white 
at  the  edge,  and  nowhere  united.  On  removing  the  dressing,  some 
pus,  followed  by  turbid  synovia,  flowed.  He  was  admitted,  and  an 
ice-bag  applied.  I  saw  him  later,  and  found  him  in  great  pain ;  the 
thermometer  marked  101^*3 ;  his  tongue  was  coated ;  skin  dry.  No  action 
of  the  bowels  for  three  days.  An  enema  was  ordered;  support  and 
stimulus,  and  the  ice  to  be  continued. 

6th. — ^This  morning  he  had  two  severe  rigors  and  the  wrist  became 
more  swollen  and  baggy ;  temperature,  102°1.  Two  deep  incisions  were 
made  along  the  outer  and  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist;  the 
dresser  receiving  directions  to  syringe  out  the  wound  with  the  perman- 
ganate of  potash  solution  night  and  morning.  He  had  ten  grains  of 
quinine  at  once,  and  five  grains  every  six  hours. 

8th. — ^The  wounds  were  discharging  freely  a  rather  dark  greenish, 
thick  pus,  with  occasionally  a  streak  of  blood ;  the  swelling  extended 
about  a  third  up  the  arm ;  temperature,  102°'8.  He  had  now  six  ounces 
of  brandy  per  diem,  mixed  sometimes  with  a  yelk  of  egg;  strong  beef- 
tea,  and  other  support. 

11th. — The  swelling  had  receded  from  the  arm,  but  at  the  wrist  was 
strongly  marked ;  all  the  tissues  were  soft  and  boggy.  On  any  move- 
ment the  carpal  bones  were  felt  to  grate  loosely,  and,  on  passing  the 
finger  into  the  wound,  could  be  felt  bare  and  rough.  A  consultation 
with  my  colleagues  was  held,  which  ended  unanimously  in  the  rejection 
of  excision,  since  in  the  state  of  soft  parts  it  would  be  likely  to  lead 
to  some  form  of  blood-poisoning.    I  therefore  amputated  as  near  the 
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hand  as  poaaible ;  the  Iobb  of  the  Biippurating  joint  caused  immediate 
impruvoment,  and  the  boy  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

On  examining  the  piirts  removed,  the  radiua  was  found  hare  and 
rough,  a  hirge  part  of  ita  cartilage  wim  separated  from  the  bi>ne,  but 
only  in  part  uleerated^  the  rest  remaining  attached  to  the  still  adherent 
portion.  The  cjirpai  hones,  except  the  trapey^oid,  were  Boft ;  some  were 
granulattng,  others  simply  necrosed ;  the  cartilages  of  most  tif  them 
lay  lifrosely  in  the  ahacees  cavity.  The  synoviai  membrane  had  lost  all 
its  peculiarities,  and  was  simply  a  nuiss  of  more  or  leas  unbealthy 
f^ranulations ;  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  were  sound,  except  that 
of  the  ring  finger,  whicli  was  bare  and  caiious. 

CAfiE  11. — Master  G.»  aged  10,  in  croBsing  Bond  Street,  was  knocked 
down  by  a  brougham  horae  with  sneh  violence  that  he  was  thrown 
tinder  the  wheel  of  a  hansom  cab,  that  weat  over  his  bare  knee ;  he  wore 
knickerbockers.  This  happened  on  14tE  July,  1878,  about  the  middle 
of  the  day.  He  was  at  once  taken  to  the  lodgmgs  of  his  friends,  and 
I  saw  hhn  within  ten  minuter  of  the  occurrence.  I  found  a  deep 
wound  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  patella — that  bone  was  piuahed  upon 
the  outer  condyle,  and  partially  tmoied  round,  so  that  I  could  see  a 
X)ortion  of  the  cartilage ;  the  wound  was  full  of  diil.  1  had  cbloroform 
at  once  administered,  and,  under  a  spray  of  carbolic  acid,  cleaned  with 
the  same  lotion  all  partfi  of  the  wound,  parsing  my  finger  within  the 
joint  to  remove  remnants*  The  patellar  subluxation  reduced  itself  on 
bending  the  knee,  I  put  in  a  dniLnage  tube,  aewed  the  wound  close,  and 
placed  the  limb  on  a  Maclntjrre  splint,  drewsing  tbe  wound  with  gauze. 

16th, — The  dressings  removed  under  the  spray.  A  good  deal  of 
synovia  had  moistened  the  dressings:  with  the  exception  of  where 
the  drainage  tube  paased,  the  wound  had  closed;  here  lay  a  clot  of 
blood  looking  perfectly  iresh  and  pure.  The  drainage  tube  was 
shortened  to  about  a  quai-ter  of  an  inch,  so  tm  not  to  lie  in  the  joint ; 
dri-saing  reapplied.  The  tempei'ature  had  been  9Q'^'4  in  the  moming» 
^•^'8  in  the  evening,  so  little  pain  that  no  moi*phia  had  lx;en  given. 

19th.— Wound  dressed  again ;  drainage  tube  quite  removed. 

22nd. — ^The  woimd  had  quiie  healed ;  there  was  perhaps  a  Httle  extra 
synovia  in  the  joint, 

ISth  August. — There  has  been  nothing  to  report;  the  slight  swelling 
of  the  knee  lasted  about  a  week  after  h^t  rexx>rt^ — to  the  28tb  or  2[*th 
ultimo.  The  splint  was  kept  on  another  week — to  tbe  6th  August — at 
that  time  measurement  showed  no  diJference  in  the  size  of  the  two  joints, 
I  allowed  some  cautious  movement,  but  let  the  joint  be  confined  nciirly 
straight  in  a  thick  leather  splint  at  night.  At  the  date  above  given 
the  youth  was  walking  well,  but  I  did  not  allow  much  exei-tion. 

I  saw  him  in  November  i  the  knee  woa  perfect.  TJxis  case,  where 
antiseptics  were  used,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  former. 

I  also  give  a  ease  to  show  that  such  remedies  will  arail  even 
when  some  suppurative  action  Las  already  commenced. 

Case  12.-*-Bobeil  P.  was  admitted,  imder  my  care,  abont  11  p.m. 
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of  16tli  December,  1879,  haring  a  pimctnred  wound  inflicted  by  a  knife 
during  a  brawl ;  the  man  was  very  drunk.  The  wound  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  house  surgeon  to  have  penetrated  the  joint,  but  in 
consideration  of  its  proximity  to  the  synovial  membrane  the  limb  was 
put  on  a  splint.  I  did  not  see  the  patient  till  the  visiting  time  of 
Friday  the  19th.  The  man  then  complained  of  a  good  deal  of  pain ; 
he  had  a  rigor  about  11  o'clock  the  same  morning;  temperature  102°'2. 
The  wound,  which  was  about  half  an  inch  long,  was  gaping ;  its  edges 
pouting,  flabby  and  pale ;  knee  rather  swollen.  On  pressing  with  my 
two  hands  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  joint,  a  purulent  fluid  flowed, 
and  with  the  last  drops  so  much  air  as  to  make  rather  large  bubbles 
issue  from  the  wound.  With  a  large  glass  syringe  the  whole  joint  was 
filled  with  a  carbolic  acid  solution  three  per  cent.,  and  then  dressed  anti- 
septically.  Some  swelling  and  pain  continued  for  about  a  week,  but 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  that  he  had  before  the  injection;  the 
temperature  went  down,  and  has  since  remained  normal.  He  was 
discharged  cured  on  the  27th  February,  1880. 

Ca8B  13. — Lotlisa  S.,  aged  24,  had  been  out  of  health  and  feeling 
generally  ill  for  between  two  and  thi-ee  months.  Three  nights  ago  she  was 
awoke  by  great  pain  in  the  knee :  it  was  swollen ;  she  thinks  she  sprained 
it  a  week  before  (such  post-faeto  recollections  are  very  worthless).  She 
was  admitted  into  hospital  under  my  care  10th  March,  1875.  The 
knee  was  very  considerably  flexed,  greatly  swollen,  pitting  slightly, 
and  fluctuating,  the  patella  knocked,  but  there  was  also  much  peri- 
articular tumefaction.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  fair  examination, 
as  the  patient  shrieked  even  at  the  approach  of  a  hand.  The  tongue 
was  furred ;  temperature,  102°'6.  She  says  she  has  had  no  sleep  for 
three  nights;  has  eaten  nothing,  but  is  very  thirsty.  Ohlorofonn 
was  administered,  the  knee  put  into  a  nearly  straight  posture,  an  ice- 
bag  ordered  to  be  applied;  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  half  a 
grain  every  night,  and  if  pain  were  urgent  a  quarter  of  a  grain  at  any 
time ;  the  effervescing  citrate  of  ammonia  every  four  hours. 

12th. — The  patient  had  not  progressed.  She  was  in  rather  less  pain 
for  a  few  hours  after  splintage  of  the  limb  in  good  position,  but  this 
alleviation  was  transient.  At  above  date  the  joint  was  more  swollen, 
fluctuated,  plainly  pitted,  was  red  on  the  inner  side  in  two  or  three 
blotches,  and  in  one  on  the  outer — temperature,  103°-2;  pulse  small 
and  quick,  110.  She  begged  that  something  might  be  done  for  her 
relief.  I  laid  the  joint  freely  open  by  an  incision  on  each  side ;  the 
inner  and  longer  one  passing  from  above  the  patella  almost  to  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia :  the  one  on  the  outer  side  farther  back,  about  two 
inches  long  and  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
Through  both  these  cuts  abundance  of  pus,  mixed  with  flocculi,  came 
away.  This  was  done  antiseptically :  the  joint-bag  being  washed  out 
with  carbolic  acid,  and  dressed  with  gauze. 

14th. — Suppuration  very  considerable,  hardly  any  pain;  evening 
temperature,  101  °'2.  A  portion  of  cartilage,  about  the  size  of  a  three- 
penny piece,  softened,  fibiillatcd  and  sodden,  came  away. 
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20tli. — The  joint  was  much  less  swollen ;  the  infiltrated  and  pitting 
condition  was  less  marked,  and  the  npper  end  of  the  inner  wound  was 
granulating  and  contracting.  In  order  to  keep  the  outer  wound,  the 
most  depending  one,  freely  open,  a  director  was  passed  in,  and  the 
commencing  adhesion  broken  down;  some  additional  drops  of  pus 
flowed.  The  patient  was  feeble — ^temperature,  morning,  99°'l,  evening, 
101^*7 ;  sweats  at  night  a  good  deal.  She  had  been  taking  sulphuric 
acid  and  cinchona;  had  all  possible  food  and  support. 

The  case  was  long,  and  the  possibility  of  saving  the  limb  sometimes 
doubtful,  but  about  the  25th  April  her  powers  greatly  improved,  the 
discharge  having  gradually  ceased,  and  the  wounds  healing ;  the  joint 
was  evidently  disorganized,  and  anchylosis  the  best  termination.  On 
the  13th  May  I  tried  passive  movement — ^there  was  no  grating.  I 
ordered  motion  every  day  in  order  to  increase  the  arc,  which  was  very 
smalL  The  wounds  were  by  this  time  merely  short  lines  of  granulations. 

17th  June. — ^But  little  further  mobility  had  been  gained  by  passive 
motion.  I  had  her  taken  to  the  theatre,  chloroform  administered,  and 
endeavoured  to  set  the  joint  free.  After  gaining  a  little  more  in  the 
direction  of  flexion,  I  found  that  to  continue  this  movement  would 
produce  too  loose  a  joint  laterally ;  enough,  however,  had  been  gained 
to  make  the  limb  very  manageable. 

4th  July. — ^Dischai^B^  with  a  healed  joint,  movable  through  an  angle 
of  about  twenty-flve  degrees;  it  never  can  be  quite  straightened. 

June  1878. — ^This  patient  called  at  the  hospital.  The  knee  was  sound, 
and  with  perfectly  free  movements  within  the  above  limits.  She  had 
learnt  to  walk  with  a  barely  perceptible  limp. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

On  Pyjemic  Joint-disease,  and  on  certain  otuer 

Affections  originating  in  Absorption 

OF  Morbid  Matters. 

Hitherto  we  have  studied  inflammations,  varying  in  cha- 
racter somewhat  among  each  other,  but  all  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  are  distinctly  local ;  that  whether  or  no  their  origin 
be  traumatic,  they  are  independent  of  any  blood  disease.  It  now 
becomes  our  task  to  examine  certain  classes  of  malady  pro- 
duced by  and  dependent  upon  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  blood.  These,  though  rather  a  symptom  than  a  disease, 
require  at  all  events  so  much  notice  as  will  suffice  for  their 
recognition  and  comprehension.  Constitutional  taint,  inhe- 
rited or  otherwise,  such  for  instemce  as  gout,  rheumatism,  struma, 
have  all  a  tendency  to  aflfect  the  joints ;  and  these  will  become 
the  subjects  of  inquiry  hereafter.  Besides  these  inborn  vices 
of  the  system,  others,  accidental  and  acquired,  influence  the 
blood  in  such  wise  as  to  produce  a  well-marked  pyrexia,  with 
which  affections  of  the  joints  are  often  combined.  Among 
these  the  most  important  are  diseases  caused  by  the  action  of 
pus  or  septic  matter  introduced  into  the  system.  Pyaemia  and 
septicaemia,  generally  arising  in  connection  with  an  external 
wound,  or  after  childbirth,  take  the  first  rank  among  these; 
but  in  the  same  category  belong  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  im- 
properly so  called,  also  the  synovitis,  arising  in  the  course  of 
enteric  fever,  dysentery,  small  pox  and  scarlatina.  All  these  are 
connected  with  suppuration  and  breach  of  surface,  while  in 
measles  the  connection  is  scarcely  more  occult. 

The  appearances  after  death  of  one,  who,  for  instance,  having 
sustained  wound  or  injury,  dies,  after  some  hours  or  some  days, 
of  septic  fever  and  exhaustion,  are  different  chiefly  according 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  disease.  In  the  slower  cases  abscesses, 
often  termed  metastatic,  form  in  different  parts  of  the  body ; 
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in  tlio  more  rapid  cAses  this  does  not  always  take  place.  The 
latter  form  of  disease  is  termod  liy  many  authors  septieacnua 
(septhsemia  of  Virchow)  aa  diatinctive  from  pyemia.*  I  regard 
the  difference  only  as  one  of  degree,  and  the  cause  of  non- 
appearance of  abscesses  in  the  former  merely  as  want  of  time  for 
their  formation*  If  then  an  autopsy  be  made  on  one  who  dies 
of  rapid  blood-poisoning  (septicaemia)  in  from  seventy  hours 
to  a  week  after  the  first  rigor,  there  will  be  found,  around  the 
place  of  injury,  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  ichorous  or  foul 
purulent  fluid  (whereof  further  mention  will  be  made),  and  one 
or  more  of  the  smaller  veins  leading  from  the  part  may  l>e 
found  plugged  with  loosely  formed  red,  sometimes  brownish  or 
greyish  clot.  In  distant  parts,  internal  organs  or  tissues  of 
limbs,  often  very  little  is  ftiund.  The  spleen  is  very  generally 
large,  soft,  antl  easily  broken  down ;  and  save  in  cases  of  very 
swift  death,  red  and  hardened  wedge-shaped  patches  {"  blocks  ") 
Bxe  present — the  wedges  having  their  thin  edge  turned  to 
the  centre,  their  bases  towards  the  periphery  of  the  organ  ;  tiio 
liver,  too,  is  somewhat  congested  and  friable.  The  intestines 
healthy,  unless  there  have  been  diarrhcea,  in  which  event  tljo 
glands,  chieily  of  the  large  intestines,  will  Im>  found  swollen  and 
red ;  the  peritoneum  is  generally  inflamed.  The  blood,  when 
one  can  collect  it,  is  foimd  not  coagulated,  but  as  it  were  iu- 
spissated,  dark  in  colour  and  thick  in  consistence,  reminding  ono 
of  pitch.  Besides  these  appearances,  one  occasionally  finds,  on 
mucous  and  serous  surfaces,  spots  of  purjiura-like  extravasation. 
All  this,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  joints,  hjLs  appeared  to 
me  necessary  as  one  aspect  of  a  malady,  in  which  joints  aro 
always  aflected,  viz,  the  slower  forms  of  the  same  blood-poison- 
ing. If,  instead  of  so  rapid  a  case,  we  have  on  the  table  one  who 


*  The  Tarioiia  meanings  given  hj 
(iifFerent  wriUrs  to  tlie  terms  st-pu- 
caiiuia  mal  |iyftiinifl  would  renJer  my 
text  dniiWu!  imlose  it  bcdistinelly  ex- 
plainctl,  that  by  tlio  former  t*'Tm  I  in* 
tend  to  deaignnte  a  more  rapid  diiease. 
It  would  be  imposBible  in  a  work  not 
ermtccntted  to  tliid  upeeUil  Fubject  to 
di1iit43i  upon  tho  various  tlieorii-s  as  lo 
doses  of  tbo  poison,  non-infectivo  quali- 
lien  of  the  blood  taken  from  aniujals 
dying  ef  the  formt^r  diBt-ORr^  and  of  ab- 
sence of  bacteria  in  thul  blood.    Tbo 


leader  deairooa  of  farther  infonnntion  ifi 
referred  1o  tho  \^Tit<?rs  quoted  in  tlio 
tt  xt  to  Kf>ch*B  *  Uutersuehimgen  iil*er 
die  Actinlogio  derM^undinfectionftkrank- 
heiten,*  *ind  to  the  Bejwrt  of  the 
Fatholo^ical  Siciety,  ISIW.  Tbo  tcit 
miike.H  clear  my  view?,  that  I  he  difTereneo 
m  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind^  and  I 
bold  that  Koch 'a  injc*cte<l  mice  In-^ir 
out  this  ideii»  while  with  homo  other 
C{>nclu>ioii8,  botJi  of  that  ex[ierinit'utcr 
Olid  of  tlio  Pftthologieal  Society's  eoin- 
miltcc^  I  eaiiTiot  agrea 
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suryiyed  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  from  forty-eight  hours  to 
ten  or  twelve  days,  we  find,  beyond  the  changes  above  described, 
secondary  or  metastatic  absc^tses  in  several  places,  external  or 
internal,  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  sometimes  in  the  kidney. 
Mixed  with  these  are  more  or  less  frequent  hardened  conges- 
tions or  infarctions,  the  centre  of  the  older  ones  breaking  down 
into  pus.  The  serous  membranes  are  reddened  in  blots  or 
patches,  and  usually  contain  a  quantity  of  muddy  serum,  or 
simply  pus.  Often,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  in  deep  places  among 
the  muscles,  abscesses  will  be  found,  and  generally  more  than 
one  joint  contains  pus.  Of  the  condition  of  these  joints  I 
prefer  to  speak  farther  on ;  at  present  it  will  be  well  to  confine 
myself  to  other  features  of  the  disease. 

The  wound,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  necrosis  or  of  the  peri- 
metric tissues,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  found  darkly  congested 
and  infiltrated  with  sanies  or  foul  pus ;  and  some  of  the  veins 
leading  from  the  place  are  frequently,  but  not  always,  clogged 
with  clots,  some  of  which  may  be  dark  in  colour,  others  grey  and 
granular,  some  broken  down,  and  in  their  interior  purulent; 
such  thrombi  have  often  an  evil  odour,  and  appear  more  or 
less  putrescent.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  clot  plugging 
a  smaller  vein  protrudes  its  end  into  the  blood-current  of  the 
larger  stem  into  which  it  opens,  and  that  such  end  is  often 
broken  down,  split  up  into  loose  fibrils  and  detritus.* 

Such  finds  have  led  to  the  theory  that  pysBmia  and  its 
secondary  abscesses  or  infarctions  are  merely  embolic  phe- 
nomena; that  little  shreds  from  the  thrombus,  falling  into 
the  circulation,  are  carried  to  distant  organs,  where  they  plug 
capillaries,  giving  rise  to  blocks,  congestion  and  suppurative 
inflammations.  That  such  events  may  occur  in  connection 
with  pyaemia  is  more  than  probable,  but  they  are  only  compli- 
cations, not  the  essence  of  the  disease.  Mere  mechanical 
obstruction  will  account  only  for  a  few  of  the  phenomena.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  lungs,  where  venous  emboli 
ought  chiefly  to  lodge,  escape  altogether,  while  in  the  area  of 
the  systemic  circulation  many  secondary  abscesses  are  found. 
Again,  we  do  not  in  pya&mia  meet  with  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  mechanical  obstruction,  such  as  gangrene,  cerebral  paralysis, 
♦  Callcudcr  on  Pyajmia  in  the  System  of  Surgery. 
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&c**  Lastly — but  this  evidence  is  merely  negative — many 
cases  of  pya?mia  occur  in  wliieh  nt*  blood -clotting  can  lie  found 
in  the  veins  leading  from  the  wound;!  although  I  am  bound 
to  say— and  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance — that  even 
in  such  cases  the  tissues  around  that  wound  present  a  condition 
of  unhealthiness  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  but  more  especially 
patent  to  a  high  power  of  microscope. 

Another  condition  of  the  wound  and  its  neighbonrhood,  and 
one  of  greater  impi>rt-ftnco,  is  the  presenee  of  minute  organismsp 
which  cn>wd  in  countless  numbers  the  exudation  fluids,! 
Several  diseases,  both  of  man  and  animals,  are  accompanie 
(produced?)  by  the  development  of  minute  creatures,  viz.  in 
the  human  subject,  besides  pynemia  and  erysipelas,^  we  find 
thorn  in  vaccinia,  small-pox,  enteric  and  relapsing  fever.  It 
is  also  more  than  probable  that  future  observation  will  detect 
theui  in  certain  allied  diseases  of  infective  origin,  viz.  diph- 
theria, scarlatina,  measles,  and  perhaps  some  others.  Two 
poiuts  must  be  especially  noted.  Firstly,  whatever  part  those 
organisms  play  in  the  proimgation  of  disease,  or  in  the  convey- 
ance of  infection,  resides  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and  in  their 
RjHires  or  germs,  and  is  not  shared  by  the  Ihjnifl  in  which  tliey 
float ;  for  when  strained  through  a  filter  *  if  aderpiate  fiueness,  viz. 
baked  clay-cells,  the  fluid  is  quite  innocuous  (see  the  experi- 
ments of  Klebs).  Be^c.undly,  these  bodies  or  their  germs  convey 
only  the  malady  to  which  they  are  related ;  germs  derived 
from  relapsing  fever  will  not  produce  vaccinia  or  enteric  fever- 
Thus  all  diseases  of  specific  character,  such  as  small-poXyi 
vaccinia,  and  so  on,  presuppose  in  each  instance  the  existence 
of  a  previous  case  which  hatched  and  sustained  its  special 
organism » 

But  other  forms  of  minute  particles  with  which  we  have  here 
more  t^t  do  are  less  spoeific  iu  their  nature;  their  appearance 
in  the  liumau  or  animal  economy  does  not  of  necessity  connote 

■ipelaa  h  freaonnt,  if  iu>t  (Constant  On 
A  subjefit  80  difficult  no  definite  opiniim 
diauKl  lit?  expnsmjti  unless  sonicthinj^ 
nmnuBtin^  to  pmof  cnn  l^cofFert'd ;  there- 
forp  I  can  only  ti.iy  lic-re  thatmyinTcsti- 
pitiniifl  nt  prt'S^nt  lend  tn  tho  view  ihiit 
in  pYj»mia  tlie  living  coiitiigion  pact's 
into  i\ie  veitii*,  in  erym^^elaa  into  ihe 
lympbutLea. 


•  Pannm  in  Virehow*s  *Arcliiv,*  Bd. 


25. 

t  Tlira  fniliire  lo  (itit!  the  venons 
thrombi  bus  occurrrnl  to  mfj  nior**  timii 
croce,  as  also  to  other  most  careful 
obBerreni!  aoceaperiully  IlciW-rE:,*  L'cljt^r 
di<^  pviinii^lio  und  pucrp:  ralo  ProMaac/ 
pp.  20-22. 
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the  pre-existence  of  a  like  disease.  They  seem  more  distinctly 
associated  with  the  earlier  stages  of  putrefaction,  multiplying 
in  organic  fluids  dead  and  outside  the  body,  portions  of  which 
liquid  may  dry,  and  the  particles  previously  suspended  in  it, 
or  their  germs  and  spores,  be  disseminated  through  the  air, 
forming  part  of  that  dust  which  we  may  see  in  the  sunbeam  or 
gather  from  the  walls  and  furniture  of  our  living  rooms.  A 
little  of  this  dust  introduced  into  a  properly  prepared  organic 
infusion*  rapidly  generates  numberless  bacteria,  and  again, 
with  the  development  of  such  forms,  putrefaction  of  the  liquid 
is  constantly  associated ;  we  may  indeed  say  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  development  putrefaction  is  impossible.f 

The  minute  creature,  hitherto  called  a  bacterium,  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  always  a  little  stick  or  rod ;  the  microzyme, 
micrococcus,  or  whatever  we  may  call  the  organism,  may  bo  a 
rod  or  a  spheroid,  and  these  may  aggregate  into  a  "  bacterium 
filament,"  or  a  "  dumb-bell,"  or  a  "  chain,"  by  addition  of  rods 
end  to  end,  of  two  or  more  spheroids  in  line ;  even  more  complex 
nnions  are  formed  by  a  "  colony  "  of  both  rods  and  spheroids 
kept  together  by  a  gelatinous  medium.  The  governing  forms 
in  all  these  are  the  rod  and  the  spheroid,  the  former  from 
zhu  ^  T^(Tn  ^^  ^^  ^^^  long,  the  latter  about  ^^^  of  a  line 
in  diameter  or  smaller. 

Careful  and  manifold  experiments  have  shown  that  some  of 
these  spores,  which,  be  it  remembered,  appear  as  the  progeny 
of  atmospheric  dust,  and  in  their  separate  state  are  ultra- 
microscopic,  introduced  into  the  tissues  or  into  a  serous  cavity 
of  an  animal,  multiply  there,  and,  passing  into  the  lymph  and 
blood,  produce  well-marked  fever ;  the  liquid,  or  rather  the 
bacteria  and  germs  in  the  liquid,  are  "  pyrogenous."     Slore- 


♦  Or  into  a  certain  chemical  **  cnlti- 
▼ation  liquid.**  Bordon-Sanderaon,  'Brit. 
Med.  Journ./  1875,  vol.  i.  p.  70: 
"  half  per  cent,  of  potajssic  phosphate 
and  maenesic  sulphate  with  a  trace  of 
calcic  phosphate,  and  then  addinf^  as 
required  a  further  percentage  of  amnionic 
tartrate,  and  of  course  boiling  the 
liquor." 

t  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Dr. 
Bastian  has  shown,  I  believe,  con- 
clnsivelv,  Mnoe  the  results  are  acknow- 
ledged fcy  Drs.  Banderson,  Gothmerdlen, 
Loppcsovlcr,  and  others,  that  certain  in- 


fusions boiled  for  five  or  even  ten  minutes 
in  a  tube,  and  hermetically  sealed  during 
ebullition,  will,  if  kept  in  a  certain 
temperature,  develop  bacterioo.  Whether 
or  no  this  fact  will  near  the  interpreta- 
tion that  he  puts  upon  it,  is  a  subject  that 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  matter  in 
hand,  as  likewise  would  the  controversy 
between  him  and  Profcsser  Tyndall.  I 
need  only  say  that  the  general  conclusion 
of  science  seems  to  be  that  certain  forms 
resist  a  temperature,  unless  prolonge*!, 
which  destroys  all  other  fonus  of 
microcosms. 

H  2 
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over,  if  somo  of  tho  exudation  fluids  be  token  from  that  sufler- 
ing  animalj  and  introduced  in  like  luauntn'  into  a  sound 
creature,  that  one  will  be  siniihxrly  but  more  violently  affected, 
and  80  one  may  go  on  to  a  third  and  fourth  animal,  increasing, 
not  in  a  perfectly  regular  maiiuer,  hut  still  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  artificial  peritonitis  and  pyflemic  fever  *  The 
animal,  after  death,  is  found  to  have  other  serous  membranes, 
besides  that  employed  as  the  recipient,  inflamed,  also  enteritis, 
lung  consolidation  and,  if  it  have  lived  long  enough,  secondary 
ahscesses  in  liver,  lung  and  system  ;  all  the  exudation  liquids 
and  the  blood  itself  arc  vibratile  with  bacterial  movement. 

We  may  now  juxtapose  with  these  experiments  the  symptoms 
during  life,  and  more  especially  the  appearances  after  death  from 
pya?mia  in  the  human  subject,  and  sometimes  find  the  same 
organisms  in  the  exudation  liquids  in  the  secondary  abscesses, ' 
even  in  the  blood  of  our  patients.  We  may  go  still  farther, 
and  find  that  the  venous  thrombi,  before  mentioned  (p.  97), 
are  but  crowds  of  bacteria  held  together  by  coloured  blood- 
plasma  ;  that  the  clot,  probably,  is  produced  by  the  organisms, 
is  not  first  formed  and  then  entangles  the  bacteria  in  its 
meshes.  Furthermore,  we  may  see  in  hospitals  where  an 
epidemic  of  pyaemia  reigna,  that  although,  as  just  stated,  the 
presence  of  these  forms  in  the  human  body  does  not  of  neces- 
sity denote  the  pre-exist ence  of  a  like  disease  in  another 
person,  yet  the  malady  is  infectious,  is,  indeed,  often  conveyed 
from  one  individual  to  another,  and  the  disease  appears  to 
gain  strength  as  one  imtient  takes  it  from  a  predecessor,  just 
as  the  series  of  experimental  animals  adds  each  its  increment 
of  virulence  to  the  poison.  Patient  No.  1  may  have  an  open 
wound  in  such  condition  aa  shall  nourish  some  of  the  atmos- 
pheric dust,  that  may  fall  upon  it,  into  the  bacteroid  poison, 
absorb  it,  and  suffer  pya:'mia  j  his  evacuations  being  infinitely 
more  crowded  with  germs  than  the  adjacent  atmosj)here,  form  a 
new^  and  more  potent  centre  of  infection  for  all  other  wounded 
patients  in  bis  neighbourhood* 

Nay,  more,  I  think,  we  may  conclude  that  certain  of  thesal 
forms  are  either  more  pyrogcnous,  or  that  they  inhabit  more 


♦  Ri-pnrl  of  Medical   Oliker  of  Privy   Council,   Now   St^riefl,   No.  vi,   1875, 
p.  69,  cf  «eq. 
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completely  decomposed  fluids,  t.e.  their  presence  produces 
more  complete  putrefaction  than  others,  their  moyements  are 
more  active,  and  they  are  present  in  greater  numbers ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  multiply  more  quickly,  and  are  much  more  lively 
and  active.* 

Here  is  a  wide  field  for  induction,  even  for  some  speculation. 
In  the  experiments  above  referred  to,  a  certain  virulence  of 
poison,  i.e.  a  certain  plenitude  of  bacteroid  forms  in  active 
movement,  is  always,  in  the  same  genus  of  animal,  followed 
by  a  proportionate  ratio  of  fever ;  but  of  two  or  more  patients 
with  the  same  sort  of  wound  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  one 
will  suffer  the  severest  form  of  poisoning  and  die  in  forty 
hours ;  another  will  have  swollen  joints,  many  abscesses  and 
a  long  illness,  from  which  he  may  or  may  not  recover ;  while 
a  third,  after  one  or  two  rigors  and  a  high  temperature,  may 
be  well  in  three  days.  In  the  exudation  fluids  of  the  first, 
active  rod-shaped  bacteria  and  vibrios  will  be  found,  in  those 
of  the  second  and  third  only  a  few  sluggish  spheroids  and 
dumb-bells  may  be  discoverable.  Therefore,  if  all  these  men 
have  been  subjected  to  the  same  infection,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  one  form  of  micrococcus  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, generate  the  other.  In  the  first  case  spores  or  germs 
found  a  fitting  cultivation  fluid,  not  merely  in  the  wound 
secretion,  but  in  the  blood  of  the  sufferer,  and  rapidly  pro- 
pagated a  lively  and  productive  brood.  The  fluids  of  the 
second,  in  a  less  receptive  state,  permitted  less  active  multipli- 
cation; those  of  the  third  a  still  slower  development.  Or 
again,  the  two  last  or  the  last  alone  may  bo  credited  with 
some  power  of  excretion,  adding  a  further  protective  power 
against  this  form  of  infection.  The  clinical  fact,  so  often 
witnessed  in  ill-regulated  and  pycemia-stricken  wards,  that 
different  patients,  similarly  situated  in  all  external  circum- 
stances, are  affected  in  such  various  degrees,  appears  open  to 
no  other  interpretation,  if  we  accept  the  light  of  experimental 
pathology. 

The  result,  then,  of  combining  experimental  and  micro- 
scopical research  with  clinical  observation,  is  that  septic  poison 

*  Dr.  Sandoraon  computes  that  of 
one  of  the  more  active  forms  ^cveiy 
baeteriom  miuit  produce  16,777,220  iii- 
difidualB  in  tweuty-four  hours.   Putting 


it  otherwise,  the  progeny  of  a  mass  of 
bacteria  weighing  ^Jqq  of  a  grain  would, 
at  the  end  of  the  clay,  wcign  a  pound." 
*Brii  Metl.  Journal/  1875,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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(which  I  hold  to  mean  infection  by  micrococci  or  their  emana- 
tions) is  administered  by  nature  in  difl'erent  doses  and  in  varions 
degrees  of  strength.  The  septic  materies  morhi  is  probably 
but  one  in  kind.  The  variety  in  the  effects  is  due  in  part  to 
the  intensity  of  the  poison,  but  probably  more  to  the  recejitivity 
of  the  individual  (the  state  of  his  fluids)*  We  know  that  certain 
persons  are  more  prone  to  this  poisoning  than  others ;  also  | 
that  certain  conditions  of  body  render  any  one,  not  previously 
prone,  very  sensitive  to  septic  influence. 

Such  is  the  probable  history  of  the  origin  of  pyaemia,  in 
most  cases  of  open  wound  or  childbirth,  suiTounded  by  a  more 
or  less  vitiated  atmosphere,  or  subject  to  the  intrusion  of  un- 
clean fingers  and  infected  dressings.  The  presence  of  bacteroid 
germs  in  the  air  and  in  the  dust  has  been  pretty  closely 
demonstrated  by  Pasteur,  Klebs,  Sanderson,  Tyndall  and 
others;  the  door  for  their  admission  into  the  system  stands 
wide.  But  we  must  not  let  the  simplicity  and  apparent  com- 
pleteness of  the  narrative  mislead  us,  for  it  will  not  account 
for  all  occurrences,  for  cases  of  pyiemia  without  external  wound, 
for  its  idiopathic  forms,  for  its  arising  in  connection  with 
osteo-myelitis  and  other  diseases,  in  which  no  means  of  ingress 
for  bacteria  exist.  Wo  know  that  in  these  cases  the  exudation 
fluids  are  as  much  charged  with  microzymes  as  when  we  may 
trace  them  to  a  wotmd,  but  the  means  of  their  advent  is  un- 
known. On  this  point  experiments  on  animals  serve  rather  to 
increase  obscurity.  In  sensitive  creatures,  as  guinea-pigs  or 
rabbits,  an  iutense  peritonitis  was  excited  by  injecting  iodine, 
or  diluted  liquor  ammonia,  previously  boiled  to  free  it  of  any 
germs,  with  a  syringe  similarly  treated,  and  in  every  instance 
it  was  found  that  the  exudation  liquids  collected  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  injection  were  charged  with 
bacteria^*  and  the  fluid  thus  charged  ser%^ed  to  excite  intense 
blood-poisoning  when  injected  into  another  animal. 

The  object  of  this  work  will  hardly  be  served  by  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  bacteria  produced  in  such  experiments, 
nor  in  the  cases  of  human  unprovoked  pyoemia.  It  is  certain 
that  in  man  the  pus  of  ordinary  abscess  of  ulcers,  <Src.,  is  free 
from  microzymes,  nor  is  their  development  to  be  induced  so 
e»isily,  aa  in  gninea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  other  creatures  very 
♦  Hi  port  wf  MciUcfd  Officer  lo  Viivy  CoiuioU,  New  Soriea,  No.  vt.  p,  71. 
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sensitive  to  infective  disease.  When  the  health  is  depressed, 
a  part  of  the  body  long  subject  to  suppuration,  or  the  action 
intense,  especially  when  bono  is  the  tissue  inflamed,  bacteria, 
whatever  their  origin,  do  undoubtedly  develope,  and  with  their 
development  comes  pyaemia,  potentially  or  actually ;  yet,  occa- 
sionally, as  shown  by  Billroth,*  abscesses,  whose  whole  course 
and  development  are  quite  innocent,  have  been  found  crowded 
with  bacteria  at  the  very  moment  of  their  exposure  to  the  air.t 
Nor,  again,  must  wo  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  occasionally  Ciises 
occur,  in  which  no  such  evident  connection  can  in  the  autopsy 
be  found  between  organisms  in  a  wound  and  pyaemia.  The 
postponed  examination,  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  human 
subject,  gives  ample  time  for  the  development  of  low  organic 
forms  in  open  wounds  after  death,  or  during  a  prolonged  act  of 
dying ;  and  I  know  by  experience  that  in  many  bodies,  death 
having  been  in  no  wise  pyaemic,  we  may,  at  the  time  when  the 
post-mortem  is  made,  find  numbers  of  microzymes  even  in 
closed  bags  such  as  the  pericardium. 

Thus,  though  all  facts  point  most  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  pyaemia  is  closely  related  to  that  form  of  putrefactive 
fermentation  within  the  body  which  is  combined  with  the 
development  of  minute  forms  of  low  organic  life ;  yet,  as  the 
above  cautions  will  show,  we  must  not  hastily  conclude,  that 
all  and  every  part  of  the  mystery  is  already  solved  by  these 
recent  discoveries,  concerning  the  relationship  between  putre- 
faction and  l)acteria  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  very  frequent 
connection  of  these  forms  with  septic  disease  on  the  other;  that 
microzymes  may  exist  in  some  fluids  within  the  body,  and  yet 
pyaemia  be  absent,  is  certain,  and  it  appears  equally  certain 
(Koch)  that  septic  disease  may  destroy  life,  and  yet  no  bacteria 
be  detected. 

After  death  from  this  very  fatal  disease  the  joints  afiected 
are  generally  found  perfectly  free  from  inflammation,  if  inflam- 
mation of  a  vascular  part  connote  active  hyperajmia  and  tissue 
thickening.  Sometimes  pus  is  found  in  the  cavity,  sometimes 
merely  the  normal  amount  of  healthy  synovia.     The  pus,  when 

♦  "  Dio  Micrococcen,  &c.,"  Langon-  '  must  always  consider  these  forms  as 
beck's  *Arcliiv.'  vol.  xxii.  p.  3.  |  coming  from  without."     With  this,  as 

t  Dr.  Ileiherg,  (*  Die  pyamischo  und  i  will  have  been  seen,  all  facttf  do  not 
pueriwrale   rruzcsae ')  says   that   "  wc  I  agree. 
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present,  is  usually  creamy,  somewhat  viscid,  but  smooth  and 
homogeneous.  It  is  sometimes  rather  dark,  as  thongli  stained 
by  mixture  with  a  small  quantity  of  some  deeply-coloured 
material.  Occasionally,  it  has  some  evil  odour,  hardly  putre- 
fa*?tive,  but  allied  to  that  state.  I  have  occasionally  found 
micrococci  in  this  pus,  but  also  have  failed  to  do  so.  The 
leucocytes  are  frequently  broken  down,  their  contours  are 
irregular,  and  the  broken  cells  are  crowded  with  quantities 
of  microzymes  and  spores. 

When  the  joint  contains  merely  the  usual  quantity  of 
normal  synovia,  the  peri-articular  tissues  are  more  involved 
than  is  the  case  when  pus  is  in  the  joint.  These  tissues  may, 
without  hyperaemia,  be  bathed  in  a  large  quantity  of  serum 
or  of  pus ;  tendinous  sheaths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  affected 
joints  are  more  especially  liable  to  pus  deposits.  I  have  often 
found  these  cavities  filled  with  such  fluid  while  the  joint  itself  has 
been  free.  Sometimes  the  peri-articular  and  tendinous  tissues 
are  hyperffimic,  and  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  mode 
of  injection  of  these  parts ;  the  tint  is  not  the  ordinary  bright 
red  of  inflammation,  but  is  of  a  dusky,  rather  lurid  colour, 
and  is  especially  remarkable  in  being  patchy.  In  a  small 
space  of  the  section,  big  as  a  florin,  one  may  find  from  two  to 
seven  or  eight  patches,  from  the  size  of  a  silver  threepence 
to  that  of  a  split  pea  (the  larger  sizes  are  less  common), 
marked  by  a  deep  piu-ple  coloration,  the  surrounding  tissue 
being  hardly  deeper  in  tint  than  normal.  In  these  patches 
the  tissues  are  softened  and  friable.  Such  blot-like  condition 
is  also  characteristic  of  any  hyper^emia  which  may,  as  a  rarity, 
affect  the  synovial  membrane.  Later  on  these  patches  become 
foci  of  suppuration,  or  rather,  I  would  say,  of  **pus  deposition,** 

That  word  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  how  pua 
comes  into  a  joint  cavity,  a  tendinous  sheath,  or  the  meshes 
of  areolar  tissue,  without  producing  or  apparently  being 
produced  by  any  inflammatory  act.  The  question  admits  of 
many  answers,  none  of  which  are  qiiite  satisfactory,  and 
certainly  none  are  proven  ;  perhaps  with  our  present  means 
of  investigation  no  solutiuu  of  the  subject  admits  of  direct 
proof.  I  think,  at  all  events,  the  idea  that  pus  is  absorbed 
from  one  part  of  the  body  as  an  entity,  and  is  deposited  in 
that  identity,  in  another  cannot  Ix*  sustained.     It  is  this  idea, 
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however,  which  originated  the  term  metastatic  abecess,  a  term 
which  had  better  be  discontinued.  Yolkmann  speaks  of  the 
pus-deposit  as  a  purulent  catarrh ;  and  in  spite  of  his  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  tissues  are  not  inflamed,  ue.  are  neither 
reddened  nor  swollen,  says  that  the  pus  is  formed  in  loco,  as 
a  catarrhal  secretion. 

My  own  strong  conviction  is  that  the  pus-corpuscles  found 
in  pyaemic  deposits  are  leucocytes,  which,  altered  by  the  ingress 
into  them  of  bacteroid  germs,*  have  emigrated  from  the  venou^ 
radicles,  because  that  change  has  caused  them  to  conglomerate 
within  the  vessels,  to  form  minute  thrombi  or  blocks,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  vascular  walls,  producing  stasis,  which  fails  to  be 
inflammatory,  not  only  because  the  vessel  and  tissue  changes 
of  that  process  are  absent ;  but  also  because  the  blood  changes, 
however  marked,  are  difierent  in  kind.  The  liquor  puris  is 
identical  with  blood-serum.  The  material,  therefore,  which 
is  deposited  from  the  vessels  which  we  find  in  various  cavities, 
and  justly  term  pus,  consists  of  septically  altered  leucocytes, 
suspended  in  a  proportion  of  serum  less  than  they  floated  in, 
while  still  circulating  in  the  vessels.  The  attempt,  therefore, 
so  often  made,  to  discover  small  quantities  of  pus  in  the  blood 
is  vain.  Abstract  the  red  discs,  and  the  only  difference 
between  blood  and  non-inflammatory  pus  will  be  the  larger 
ratio  of  the  serum  to  the  leucocytes.*  In  Case  16,  the  blood, 
as  seen  in  the  transparent  vessels  of  the  meninges,  was  yellow, 
like  thin  pus;  a  condition  termed  leucocytosis.  Under  the 
influence  of  any  check  to  circulation,  be  it  the  impaction  of 
a  thrombus  or  zoogloea,  or  some  other  mechanical  obstruction, 
this  deteriorated  blood  leaks  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissues 
or  into  cavities ;  and  as  smaller  channels  are  more  likely  to 
be  thus  blocked  than  larger  ones,  so  are  those  parts,  which 
possess  minute  tortuous  capillaries,  most  likely  to  be  the  seat 
of  such  outflow ;  therefore  organs  like  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys 
or  joints  are  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  pysemic  deposits. 
Now  the  blood,  changed  in  the  manner  just  described,  comes 
out  of  the  vessels  in  its  entirety.  Most  of  the  few  red  discs 
also  extravasate,  and  decaying  rapidly,  impart  to  the  deposited 
liquid  that  brownish-green  hue  characteristic  of  most  pyaemic 
*  The  usual  broken  condition  of  the  pus-oorpnBcle  is  to  be  lememberod. 
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In  otlier  words,  the  pus  of  seconctary  pya^itiic 
deposits  consists  uf  the  same  lic|uid  as  that  which  circulates 
in  the  vessels,  but  inspissated,  because  the  surrounding^  tissues 
mpidly  re-absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  serum.  The  leucoe}i;e 
infested  with  microzymes  loses  much  of  its  amoeboid  nature, 
but  it  is  not  known  that  it  also  loses  its  power  of  emigration. 
To  sum  up,  the  pus,  which  is  deposited  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  is  not  a  secretion,  nor  a  mechanical  transfer  of  fluid 
formed  in  one  part  to  another  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  simply 
produced  by  emigration  of  leucocytes,  more  or  less  broken 
down  and  otherwise  changed  diu'ing  a  non-inflammatory  stasis ; 
but  both  the  leucocytes  and  the  accompanying  serum  ai*e  often 
modified  by  the  direct  influence  of  septic  poison,  t.e,  are  them- 
eelves  in  a  state  of  commencing  or  partial  putrescence. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  clinical  septicfcmia  or 
pyac^mia  as  consecutive  to  wounds,  necrosis,  and  child-birth, 
the  most  common  anteccdenta  of  the  more  rapid  an<l  vioh^nt 
forms  of  those  manifestations.  Of  the  existence  of  idiopathic 
pytemia  I  am  extremely  sceptical,  because  there  is  consider- 
able diflerence  between  a  disease,  whose  source  we  cannot 
discover,  and  one  ^vhich  has  no  source  at  alL  When  we  take 
into  account  the  immense  extent  of  skin  and  mucous,  perhaps 
one  should  include  serous  surfaces,  any  little  abrasion  of  which 
is  quite  capable  of  absorbing  germ-charged  fluids,  when,  also, 
we  know  that  many  of  these  surfaces  are  exposed  to  influences 
from  without,  we  cannot  but  recognise  great  facilities  for 
overlooking  any  small  breach  of  surface.  The  intestinal  tract, 
including  all  parts  between  the  fauces  and  anus,  are,  especially 
at  either  extremity,  very  liable  to  eracks  or  ulcers.  The 
vaginal  and  uterine  membranes  ofler  gates  tluough  which 
some  form  of  blood-poison  may  only  too  readily  pass ;  and  I 
err  greatly  if  the  urethra  in  the  male  do  not  open  another 
door  for  such  disease  as  is  usually  termed  idiopathic. 


Case  14— In  the  year  1868  I  was  called,  in  conaultatioii  with 
Sir  Ttomas  Watson,  to  a  gentleman  about  30  years  old,  who,  in  the 
cotu-Be  of  an  acute  lung  makidj,  had  become  affected  witli  swclliii;^:  and 
pttin  i>f  the  right  knee-joint.  1  recognised  the  enliir^jemcnt  and  general 
condition  as  a  very  well-marked  case  of  pyjEmia,  and  have  httle  doubt 
that  the  luiig  malady,  if  not  of  the  same  origin,  was  one  involving 
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condary  abscess,  for  tliat  organ  opened  into  tke  pleura,  giving  rise 
first  t<>  great  pneu  mo -thorax »  then  to  empyema.  Stibsequently  other 
joints  became  affected,  and  a  large  abscesa  appeared  below  the  middle 
of  the  thigh.  The  patient  died,  and  no  post-raortem  examination  waa 
obtainable.  I  had  carefully  examined  all  accessible  parts  during  life, 
and  found  no  wound.  The  only  perceptible  source  of  infection  was 
a  miliary  eruption^  which  had  caused  him  to  scratch  a  good  dt»al.  It 
was  not  until  several  years  afterwards  that  a  friend  of  this  gentleman 
confided  to  me  that  a  little  before  his  fatal  UlnefiB  he  had  contracted 
gonorrhcea  of  a  virulent  type — a  fact  which  he  was  assiduous  and 
successful  in  concealing,  and  at  the  time  I  saw  him  I  could  £nd  no 
ench  discharge^  which  had  doubtless  ceased. 

Case  15. — L.  0,,  aged  22,  came  to  me  in  November,  1877,  suffering 
from  prostatitis,  the  result  of  a  gonorrhcea.  He  was  in  considemblo 
pain,  had  Teiy  frequent  micturition,  S.c,  He  was  getting  rid  of  this 
trouble  when,  having  urgent  business,  he  went  to  his  chambers,  where, 
owing  to  Bomo  blunder  of  the  laundress,  he  was  for  some  time  m  a 
fireless  room.  Next  day  he  hud  a  cold,  towards  evening  felt  very 
unwell »  had  a  slight  rigor,  passed  an  almost  sleepless  night,  and  next 
day  seut  for  me.  I  found  him  with  hot,  leather  dry  skin,  white  tongue, 
furred  at  the  back,  and  other  signa  of  pyrexia— therm umeter  101°*4. 
He  complained  of  severe  acliing  at  the  loins,  and  of  wandering  pains 
about  the  jointa,  but  more  especially  was  the  right  shoulder  very  painful, 
I  could  find  no  BwelliDg  of  this  pai't.  Of  course  the  gravity  of  these 
aptoms  was  easily  recognised.    I  preacnbed  a  purge,  and  immediately 

.  its  action  ten  grains  of  quinine  every  six  hours.  Next  morning  ho 
was  rather  better,  and  I  ordered  the  quinine  to  be  continued  every  four 
hours-  In  the  coui'se  of  the  next  afternoon  he  had  two  or  three  sharp 
rigors,  and  when  I  saw  him  two  hours  af tcrwaixls,  he  had  a  temperature 
of  103^"2.  Tlie  left  kn.eo  was  the  joint  cliieily  affected,  the  left  elbow 
was  less  swollen,  and  but  Blightly  pairiial ;  there  was  no  pain  at  the  right 
shoulder.  On  the  fourth  and  tilth  day  after  the  third  rigor  much  the 
same  as  on  third  day.  On  sixth  day  left  wrist  swollen,  with  evident 
effusion  into  posterior  tendinous  sheaths  j  temperature  in  the  morning, 
102"^'8 ;  in  the  evening,  104^4. 

On  eighth  day. — Knee  very  painful  and  large,  with  palpable  fluctua- 
tion; synovial  membi-ane  seemed  dangerously  distended;  punctured 
the  joint  with  piaton-trocar  and  hydraulic  tube,  di*awing  off  nearly  five 
ounces  of  pus  mixed  with  glomeruli.  The  right  st-emo-clavictdar  juint 
appeared  also  swollen,  but  there  was  no  pain  in  it. 

On  tenth  day. — The  knee  was  but  very  slightly  larger  than  after  tho 
punctiure ;  the  swelling  over  the  right  stemo-davicular  joint  had 
asanmed  the  appearance  of  a  superficial  absceas.  The  tempemture  had 
declined  somewhat ;  it  was  100^'5  thia  morning,  102°*3  this  evening. 

On  twelfth  day. — Opened  antisepticaBy  the  abscess  over  inner  side  of 
sternum,  which  had  become  eubcutaneous — temperature  to-night,  101°'2. 
The  knee  not  painful  except  on  movement,  and  but  very  slightly  swollen. 
After  this  the  patient  gradually  mended,  but  the  evening  temperature 
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remained  over  100°  for  another  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
clrew  my  attention  to  an  ahfl^ess  on  the  right  groin  above  Poupart^s 
ligament.  TMfl  waa  opened,  and  about  three  oimciS  of  pus  escaped ;  it 
was  waehed  out  with  five  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  di-essed 
with  gauze. 

After  the  discharge  of  this  ahsceea  the  tempemture  de<;lined  to  only 
a  little  above  normal  i  the  wound  in  the  groin  and  at  the  clavicle 
healed.  The  knee-joint  had  nearly  regained  ita  natural  size,  but  its 
movementa  were  a  good  deal  reetricted.* 

Case  X6,t — **  A  patient  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary  for  gonorrhcea  and 
orchitis  was  attacked  with  great  pain  and  awelling  in  the  right  knee. 
In  a  few  daya  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  waa  filled  with  mattei*  which 
had  escaped  from  the  diBtcndcd  synovial  membrane.  The  limb  was 
subsequently  amputated  and  the  joint  found  to  be  completely  dia- 
organiaed." 

Although  I  have  still  no  post-mortem  examination  to  prove 
a  view  which  I  first  eminciated  in  1860,|  that  the  so-called 
gonorrlicBal  rheumatism  is  a  mild  form  of  pyiumia,  I  think  the 
cases  just  quoted  are  suflScient  to  show  that  gonorrhoea  will 
occiisioually  produce  pyaemia.  We  have  already  seen  that 
blood-p>isouing  is  not  by  any  means  uniformly  intense  (p.  95), 
that  cither  a  certain  sluggish  form  of  coniagivm  vivuin,  dumb- 
bell, niicrozymes  or  a  condition  of  fluids  and  tissues  incapable 
of  cultivating  the  more  active  formSj  modify  the  disease  down 
to  a  slight,  comparatively  harmless  process;  therefore  the  fact 
that  gonorrhosal  arthritis  does  not  kill  the  sufferer  does  not 
by  any  means  dlBprove  its  py^eniic  origin.§ 

Indeed,  as  my  study  and  experience  of  joint  disease  have  gone 
on  increasing,  I  have  been  forced  to  expand  these  views,  and 
am  able  to  stiite  w^ith  complete  conviction  that  other  forms  of 
synovitis — one  connected  with  pregnancy  independeut  of  and 
previous  to  cbild-birth,  one  with  disturbances  of  the  menstrual 
function,  and  one  with  exanthematous  and  other  fevers— have 
all  a  like  origin ;  that  is  to  say,  from  absorption  into  the  blood 
of  a  deleterious  material,  which  is  in  some  of  these  diseases 
not  pus,  yet  may  be  retained,  and  partially  putrescent  dis- 


♦  The  reBtomtioTi  of  mobllitj  to  tliia 
joint  is  alluded  to  in  anotLer  cliapter. 

t  From  the  *  System  of  Burgery/ 
VoL  iv,  p.  35. 

X  See  fijut  edition  of  thia  treaii&e, 
p.  79. 


§  This  wfiB  tbe  cblef  ohjt^tion  urged 
against  thiA  theory  of  causation.  Tho 
pdBe^ihiHty  of  ft  fturfitco  p\m  bec-oniirig 
putrid  and  abiorbed  hy  an  unbt»k*  (i 
murauB  membmoe  must  nut  bo  iguored 
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charge,  or  the  unhealthy  excretions  of  a  foetus  in  utero.  Thus 
we  shall  have  to  speak  of  various  forms  of  these  similar,  but 
not  identical  aflTections,  according  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  diflferent  systemic  maladies  or  conditions  above  notified. 
With  regard,  however,  to  that  malady,  which  has  been  most 
usually  observed  as  a  complication  of  gonorrhoea,  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  its  connection  with  that  discharge  is  not 
constant,  but  that  it  has  also  been  known  to  follow  the  use  of 
catheters  or  bougies*  Hence,  as  its  name,  gonorrhoeal  rheu- 
matism, is,  in  both  adjective  and  noun,  misleading,  I  propose 
henceforth  to  term  it  urethral  synovitis. 

As  to  the  similar  or  even  identical  condition  arising  from 
disorders  of  female  organs,  it  would  be  well  also  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct name,  and  I  would  propose  metric  or  perimetric  synovitis. 


Symptoms. 

Blood-poisoning  by  a  septic  influence  derived  from  without 
exhibits  in  different  persons  various  degrees  of  intensity. 
The  most  rapidly  fatal  form  has  received  the  name  septica5mia, 
a  less  severe  form  is  termed  pyaemia;  but  it  will  have  been 
gathered  from  the  preceding  section  that  there  is  no  generic 
difference  between  the  two  diseases;  the  latter  is  probably 
only  distinguished  clinically  from  the  former  by  a  rather 
more  protracted  course,  which  gives  time  for  the  deposition  of 
pus  from  the  blood.  The  condition  may  be  idiopathic  (so 
called),  that  is  to  say  may  arise  from  no  discoverable  cause,  such 
as  wound,  childbirth,  &c.,  but  far  more  frequently  is  in  direct 
relation  with  some  such  condition.  After  a  few  hours  of  malaise, 
want  of  appetite,  headache  and  perhaps  wandering  pains,  rigors 
more  or  less  severe  are  followed  by  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature, 
more  rarely  the  pyrexia  may  supervene  without  any  rigor. 
Such  manifestations  usually   arise   between   the  fourth  and 


♦  The  clinicnl  conditions  of  tlicae 
caecB  lead  ono  to  Buspcct  that  ono  item 
may  have  been  overlooked,  namely,  the 
possibility  ot  some  iuleetivo  matter 
naving  been  intKxJuccd  on  the  instru- 
ment I  do  not  moan  the  pus  of  a  gonor- 
rhoea, but  something  in  more  or  less 
a  beplic  condition— bo  it  a  little  pu- 
trescent mucus  or  blood  adhering  to  the 


eye  of  the  instrument,  be  it  oil,  into 
which  many  catheters  and  other  things 
have  been  dipped.  The  urethra  is  oft^ 
roughly  treated  by  IIolt*s  dilators  and 
other  things  without  producing  joint- 
troubles,  while  these  complications  are 
said  to  follow  occasionaUy  very  gentio 
manipulation. 
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twelfth  day  after  eliilrlLirth,  but  may  occur  at  any  time  after 
receipt  of  a  wound,  for  it  is  impossihle  to  say  when  ilie  poison 
may  have  been  applied.  When  the  disease  arises  from  a 
visible  wound,  the  skin  around  is,  in  the  worst  cases,  of  a  dusky 
purple,  roughened  by  little  nodules,  tubers  or  pustules ; 
beyond  this  deeply  tinted  part  is  a  zone  of  less  strongly 
marked  colour,  vary  in  nr  often  into  brown,  which  gradually  fades 
at  the  circumference  into  the  normal  hue  all  this  part,  if  it  do 
not  do  80  at  once,  soon  pits  on  pressure,  losing  at  the  same 
time  its  colour,  wliicb  on  removing  the  finger  soon  returns. 
If  the  surface  Ije  granulating  these  growths  either  suddenly 
disappear,  put  on  a  sloughy  appearance,  or  may  siiaply  be  dry, 
congested  and  lurid.  The  discharge  changes  its  character  from 
healthy  pus  to  sanies,  or  ceases  altogether.  Lochia  in  puerperal 
eases  become  altered  in  colour,  scanty  or  altogether  suppressed. 
The  rise  of  temperature  is  in  ditlereut  cases  of  various  cha* 
racter.  The  thermometer  may  after  the  first  rigor  bound  with 
a  sudden  spring  up  to  102'*-106^,  and  while  observing  a  slight 
day  and  night  fluctuation,  never  falls  to  nciir  the  nonuaL  In 
other  eases  it  may  decline  to  100"*,  or  less,  and  then  after 
another  rigor  rise  again :  this  fluctuation  I  have  known  re- 
peated very  many  times.  Another  mode  of  elevation  is  more 
gradual ;  the  temperature  may  each  night  rise. a  degree,  or  a 
large  fraction  of  a  degree,  higlier  than  the  night  belore,  and 
sink  in  the  morning  nearly  to  the  norm,  so  that  the  gradients 
become  deeper  and  more  violent  for  two  or  three  days.  After 
this,  with  or  without  the  recurrence  of  a  rigor,  the  thermometer 
keeps  up  to  104'"  or  104''*5  evening,  101'^  or  102^  moniing.  The 
skin  is  usually  moist  orrather  clammy ;  there  is  a  peculiar  sickly- 
sweet  smell,  both  of  the  perspiration  and  breath ;  the  tongue  at 
first  is  white  at  the  edges  and  tip,  brown  farther  liack  and  in 
the  middle,  then  becomes  thickly  furred,  and  at  last  bro^\Ti  and 
dry.  Breath  is  taken  by  suspiration  rather  than  by  respiration. 
Delirium  of  a  low  form,  though  occasionally  violent,  is  a 
frequent  symptom.  The  pulse  at  first  is  bounding  and  rapid ; 
it  soon  loses  tho  resilient  quality,  hecoiuiug  small  and  too 
quick  to  count  Tho  paticjit  sinks  rapidly,  dying  of  asthenia. 
Certain  symptoms,  such  as  purging,  occasionally  with  bloody 
stools,  violent  and  persistent  vomiting,  hiccough,  are  frequent, 
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but  not  constant.  A  very  depressed  and  despondent  mental 
condition  is  nearly  always  present- 
In  the  worst  form,  just  depicted,  any  joint  affection  is  not 
common ;  in  the  less  violent  malady,  as  when  the  temperature 
takes  some  days  to  rise,  and  rigors  are  recurrent  with  con- 
siderable regularity,  when  the  condition  of  the  wound  alters 
but  little  or  not  at  all,  and  when  violent  sweating  now  and 
then  appears  a  critical  symptom,  pus  becomes  deposited  in 
various  parts  of  the  body;  such  deposit  being  preceded  by 
capillary  engorgement,  which  gives  rise  to  special  symptoms, 
according  to  the  organ  attacked.  Pyajmic  icterus,  dyspnoea, 
delirium,  <S:c.  are  well  known.  Joint  affection  manifests  itself 
generally  by  severe  pain  and  swelling.  Very  often  in  the  less 
acute  cases  there  will  be  for  a  time  those  flying  uncertain 
pains  which  are  so  often  termed  rheumatic  (malum  rheuma- 
ticum  vagum),  then  the  disease  localizes  itself  in  one  or  more, 
commonly  in  several,  joints,  and  frequently  also  in  synovial 
sheaths,  sometimes  exclusively  in  these  latter. 

The  local  articular  manifestation  of  blood-poisoning  is  very 
much  the  same,  whatever  be  the  particular  material  absorbed. 
I  mean  a  severe  case  of  joint-disease,  originating  in  pycemia, 
will  have  the  same  local  symptoms  as  an  equally  severe  case 
following  typhoid  fever,  gonorrhoea,  scarlatina,  &c.  Mild  cases 
also  run  in  like  grooves ;  nevertheless  there  are  some  exceptions 
in  regard  to  certain  poisonous  influences,  which  will  be  noted 
in  their  place ;  tlie  variations,  too,  as  to  severity,  period  of 
advent,  relations  to  changes  in  the  systemic  affection,  &c., 
produce  a  series  of  commutations  in  the  clinical  aspects  of  the 
disease,  which  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  reproduce,  and  quite 
despair  to  exhaust.  I  can  at  all  events  attempt  to  give  a 
general  outline  of  this  whole  class  of  joint  affections. 

The  disease  is  nearly  always  multiple ;  the  articulations  most 
prone  to  poison  influence  are,  in  the  following  order,  these : 
knee,  elbow,  wrist,  ankle,  shoulder,  stemo-clavicular,  hip ;  *  but 
the  smallest  joints,  as  the  temporo-maxillary,  carpal,  tarsal,  and 
phalangeal,  may  participate  in  the  disease. 

When  joint  affection  has  lasted  from  five  to  ten  days  in  a 

*  In  typlioid  synovitis  tho  Iiip  changes  its  place,  coming  first,  OTon  before  the 
knee. 
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nmltiple  form,  the  malady  nstrally  recedes,  if  the  systemic 
symptoms  improve  from  all  articulation  except  one,  or  at  most 
two  of  those  first  on  the  list  The  pain  is  slight  while  the  port 
is  at  rest ;  and  herein  is  a  marked  difference  between  this  class 
of  disease  and  rheumatism  or  guut ;  but  the  slightest  movement 
produces  intense  suffering.  Especially  is  that  sort  of  pain  we 
call  temlerness  a  prominent  symptom ;  it  is  not  merely  deep  but 
superficial  also — indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  pfitient  winces  and 
whimpers  at  a  rather  slight  touch,  or  at  first  contact,  and  shows 
less  sign  of  pain  on  deeper  and  continued  pressure. 

As  a  rule,  the  swelling  in  all  this  order  of  disease  is  white. 
If  redness  be  present  at  all,  it  will  be  of  dusky  quality  and  in 
linos,  racemose  and  in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  while  the  skin 
between  them  is  markedly  white.  The  swelling  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  fluctuate  evidently  and  plainly,  like  a  suppurative  or 
serous  synovitis,  although  in  certain  cases  of  any  form  of  vims- 
induced  synovitis,  the  joint  becomes  largely  distended.  (Edema, 
more  or  less  marked,  occusionally  coincides  with  the  swelling, 
and  then  exceeds  its  limits;  often  indeed,  especially  if  the 
disease  be  at  the  ankle  or  the  knee,  the  parts  below  are  very 
markedly  o^dematous  and  much  swollen ;  in  such  cases  large 
cutaneous  veins  meander  over  the  tumid  joint  If  this 
cedeuia  encroach  upward,  and  be  well-developed  fur  some 
distance  above  the  articulation,  suppuration,  if  the  patient 
recover,  wilt  probably  destroy  the  joint.  The  shape  of  the 
swelling,  except  in  the  rarer  cj^ises  of  intra-articular  distension 
above  alluded  to,  does  not  follow  the  shape  of  the  sjniovial 
membrane,  but  is  formless  and  round ;  sometimes  distension  of 
tendon-sheaths  is  evident  to  the  eye,  more  often  to  the  hand. 
There  is  very  considerable  tendency  t<J  metastasis  from  joint  to 
joint  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection — early,  that  is,  both  of 
the  general  and  local  disciise;  many  joints  may  be  aflected 
one  after  the  other,  and  any  one  of  them,  either  the  first  or  the 
last  attacked,  or  any  intermediate  one,  may  alone  be  the  seat 
of  any  permanent  or  long-standing  malady.  Metastasis  from  a 
joint  which  has  been  seven  days  swollen  is  uncommon,  although 
it  may  slowly  recover.  The  knee,  whatever  other  joints  may 
have  suffered,  is  most  usually  the  seat  of  lingering  disease. 

Local  heat  cannot  be  verified ;  either  there  is  no  difference 
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between  the  general  and  local  temperature,  or  the  latter  is 
masked. 

Urethral  synovitis  is  generally  the  result  of  a  gonorrhoea, 
not  in  the  acute  stage ;  but  of  a  long-standing,  obstinate,  or 
neglected  attack.  It  is  an  error  which  has  been  pretty  nearly 
exploded,  to  imagine  that  joint  complications  are  produced  by 
the  rapid  suppression  of  a  gonorrhcBa,  for  it  is  in  long-standing 
cases  that  such  troubles  arise.  It  may  also  follow  the  use  of 
catheters,  &c.  The  malady  usually  commences  with  a  rigor, 
always  docs  so,  indeed,  when  it  results  from  catheterization ; 
then  comes  pyrexia,  with  a  temperature  of  100°-102'',  very 
rarely  more;  this  is  accompanied,  or  quickly  succeeded,  by 
rather  severe  pain  in  one  or  both  knees,  and  generally  in  some 
other  joint  or  joints.  The  knee  very  rarely  escai>es,  I  should 
have  said  never,  but  for  a  single  case  that  came  under  my  care. 
Not  uncommonly  another  complication  is  combined  with  the 
joint  affection,  namely,  conjunctivitis  (not  the  violent  inflam- 
mation from  direct  infection),  more  rarely  iritis.  The  joints 
affected  are  white,  and  although  in  the  commencement,  and  at 
the  knee  there  is  evident  intra-articular  effusion,  this  is  less 
marked  in  other  joints,  and  soon  subsides,  the  chief  enlarge- 
ment being  certainly  peri-articular.  The  acute  phase  is  not 
of  long  duration,  but  is  succeeded  by  a  subacute  stage,  during 
which  the  patient's  health  is  greatly  depressed  ;  pain  while  at 
rest  being  slight,  on  movement  pretty  sharp ;  tenderness  is  very 
strongly  marked.  This  phase  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  and, 
even  when  the  patient  has  appeared  well  while  in  bed,  he  no 
sooner  gets  about  than  all  the  symptoms  may  return ;  this  state 
of  fluctuating  recovery  and  relapse  may  continue  for  months. 
Even  after  what  appears  entire  recovery,  an  exposure  to  cold 
or  an  error  in  diet,  especially  in  drink,  will  bring  on  a  recur- 
rence. If  the  individual  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
contract  a  fresh  gonorrhoea  he  will  hardly  escape  another 
attack  of  synovitis.  I  have  known  such  recurrence  occur  after 
an  interval  of  nine  years,  during  which  the  patient  had  been 
married,  had  children  lK)rne  to  him,  been  left  a  widower,  and 
even  what  seemed  most  likely  to  change  the  habit  of  body,  had 
spent  nearly  four  years  in  the  tropics.  Singularly  enough,  too, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  necessity,  though  it  may  so  occur,  that  the 
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same  joints  which  suffered  in  the  old  should  be  affected  in  the 
new  attiick.* 

Meirie  Si/noviiis. — With  the  greatest  desire  to  aToid  un-J 
necessary  or  pedantic  refinements  I  must  yet  point  ont  that 
there  are  in  the  cases  of  multiple  synovitis  arisiTig  in  women 
and  analogons  in  their  8ym[4Mnis  and  pathology  with  the 
urethral  synovitis  of  males,  certain  clinical  distinctions  divid- 
ing them  into  three  sidvonlers,  one  occurring  during  pregnancy, 
one  a  month  or  six  wt'eks  after  parturition,  the  third  in  non- 
pregnant women,  virgin  or  otherwise,  and  connected  witli 
menstrnal  irregularity,  generally  with  sudden  suppression  of 
the  catamenial  discharge.  They  all  owe  their  origin  to  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  deleterious  materials. 

The  ante-partiim  synovitis  of  puerperal  women  begins  Ik?- 
tween  the  Ibnrth  and  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  the  post- 
partum from  amontli  to  six  weeks  after  childbirth  ;  occasionally 
there  seems  a  continuity,  internipted  by  parturition,  between 
the  two  attacks.  The  earlier  one,  with  which  we  are  now 
specially  c^jncerncd,  is  most  common  {^judging  from  the  cases 
that  I  have  seen)  in  women,  who,  previous  to  pregnancy,  have 
suffered  from  considerable  leucorrhcea,  which  on  fet^undation 
has  been  suppressed,  i^r  nearly  s<n  The  cc*mmeneement  of  the 
disease  is  like  the  usual  prodroma  of  a  feverish  attack,  Eigors 
may  be  sometimes  absent,  but  pyrexia  is  always  present,  with 
great  malaise  depressiiju,  and  those  vague  pains  in  the  back 
and  limbs,  which  seem,  even  to  the  patient,  like  rheumatism. 
801  in  thr^se  pains  fix  themselves  in  the  joints,  and  for  the  first 
few  days  iu  several  joints,  leaviug  some  and  attacking  others 
capriciously.  Generally  after  or  about  the  sixth  day,  the 
fever  declines^  the  disease  withdraws  fnun  all  other  articula- 
tions and  attaches  its^df  to  one  knee  or  hip — sometimes,  but 
more  rarely,  two  joints  are  af^etitoil  ;  the  above  named,  oi 
(opposite  sides,  seem  to  be  more  often  companions  in  this  attack 
than  any  other,  but  the  knee  and  shouhlerhave  simultaneously 
fallen  uiuter  my  care.  If  the  disease  become,  after  its  first 
excursive  character  has  passed  away,  monarticular,  the  knee  is, 

•  Viilkiuatin  boys,  ^*  I  hnve  ti oa tod  |  time  t^>iiii>li<."nUd\vnhp<jlyarticu1ar  joint 
two  iHre»ii»,  who  rloring  ti  lonj^Berica  of  j  inflBiiimatjoiiB  wliicli  coiiiirKvl  tlitiu  to 
yoafd  siiiRrttlj  oi}e  hevt'o  tiuic*a,  the-  bod  Tor  rijoulhs "  Pithii'a  niul  Billro^h*B 
ollKf  four  tiiiKP,  from  gonorrhan^  crich  j  '  liimdlmelulcrCLiiuryie,*  Bd.  2,  p.  5U5, 
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I  think,  more  often  than  any  other  the  chosen  joint,*  but  the 
hip  alone  is  also  a  favourite  place  of  attack.  The  joints 
affected  are  very  painful  on  movement ;  only  slightly  so  if  at 
rest,  but  are  very  tender,  even  to  light  contact.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  not  considerable,  especially  in  joints  which  are  soon 
deserted,  but  in  those  which  have  been  affected  from  three  to 
six  days,  the  swelling  is  pretty  severe.  It  is  quite  as  much  peri- 
as  intra-articular ;  hence  fluctuation,  though  it  may  be  detected, 
does  not  so  much  fix  attention  as  the  doughy,  shapeless, 
slightly-pitting  tumefaction  I  have  so  often  described. 

Women  with  this  disease  sometimes  abort,  or  are  pre- 
maturely confined  ;  then  the  joint  gets  well  slowly,  use  of  the 
articulation  being  difficult  to  re-estiiblish,  not  so  much  from 
stiffness  as  from  weakness  and  looseness  of  parts,  or  if  the 
disease  have  advanc<}d  further  before  abortion  comes  on,  the  joint 
will  be  anchylosed,  even  abscess  may  form,  and  a  protracted 
suppuration,  ending  in  destruction  of  the  joint,  will  result. 
The  worst  form  of  case  is  a  very  serious,  usually  a  fatal,  disease. 
Such  termination  is  to  be  dreaded,  if  after  from  four  to  six  days 
the  pyrexia,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  disease  commences, 
do  not  decline,  or  if  it  do  so,  returns  again  with  even  higher 
temperature  after  one  or  two  irregular  rigors.  In  such  a  case 
the  tongue  l)ecomes  furred  and  brown,  sweating  is  profuse, 
restlessness  extreme,  and  pain  in  the  affected  joints  severe ; 
they  too  are  more*  markedly  swollen,  fluctuate,  are  evidently 
suppurating.  Abortion  about  the  third  day  after  the  renewed 
pyrexia  ushers  in  the  last  a(jt  of  the  tragedy. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease,  the  temperature  having 
declined,  the  joint,  properly  splinted  and  protected,  remains 
swollen,  getting  sometimes  a  little  better,  but  remaining  tender 
until  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  tlie  normal  period 
of  parturition,  when  the  symptoms  almost  suddenly  disappear ; 
and  if  childbirth,  and  the  after  effects  be  successfully  passed 
through,  may  never  return.f   If  the  mother  have  a  good  supply 

*  A  mere  local  result  of  pregnancy,  fever  declines  and  the  woman  retains 
describetl  by  Gmelin,  Joyeux,  an(l  .  tho  foetus  until  the  temperature  is 
others,  viz.  softening  and  loosiuing  of  \  normal — she  gets  well.  In  the  latter 
the  i>elvic  symphyses  is  not  to  be  con-  |  the  pyrexia  is  continued,  and  abortion 
founded  witli  this  disease.  ^  begins  at  a  temperature  of  102°  or  more. 

t  Here  we  sec  are  two  forms  aliki;  in  .  The  infant  may  in  either  case  be  born 
all  points  but  this:  in  the  former  tho  1  living,  but  is  more  often  dead. 
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of  milk  and  suckle  the  child,  she  will  probably  escape  a  post- 
partum repetition  of  the  disease.  If  she  liave  little  milk,  or 
more  surely,  if  a  plentiful  lactation  be  for  any  reason  suppressed, 
the  disease  is  alm<jst  certain  to  come  back,  I  should  say  that 
in  all  these  cases  unusually  careful  irrigation  w  ith  carbolic  acid 
of  the  genitiil  passages  would  be  advisable  after  the  birth  of 
the  child  (p.  123). 

A  similar  form  of  disease  commencing  between  the  second 
and  fifth  week  after  child-birth  is  rare,  unless  it  haTo  been 
preceded  by  the  malady  just  described."  I  have  seen  only 
four  cases  in  an  extensive  and  careful  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  yet  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  many  more 
would  be  observed  w^ere  they  not  as  a  rule  ascribed  to  rheu- 
matism, for  the  malady  begins  with  jiyrexia  and  vague  pains 
followed  by  a  multiple  joint  nlfection,  which  has  great  pro- 
clivity to  the  shoulders,  elbows,  and  wrist ;  yet  after  a  time 
usually  passes  to  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  com- 
mencement is  by  one  or  two  indistinct  rigors,  then  wimdering 
pains  in  the  shoulders  and  other  joints  of  the  upper  limb,  which 
swell  somewhat,  the  enlargement  being  chiefly  or  entirely  thecaL 
While  at  rest,  the  pain  is  merely  a  dull  aching,  but  on  move- 
ment is  very  sharp.  It  may  be  that  the  cause  of  this  first 
predilection  for  the  arm  is  the  exertion  of  holding  or  lifting  the 
baby.  The  pyrexia  is  not  great,  reaching  rarely  to  102^^,  and 
most  commonly  fluctuates  between  99"  and  10Y\  In  only  one 
of  the  cases  that  mme  under  my  notice  did  any  permanent  evil 
remain  ;  this  was  a  false  anchylosis  of  the  elbow-joint.  The 
absorption  or  suppression  of  parturition-discharges  appears  to 
be  the  efficient  cause  of  this  disease,  whose  course  resembles 

Cidamenml  SynovHis,  a  name  whereby  I  designate  joint 
inflammations  connected  with  certain  accidental  menstrual 
irregularities  or  interruptions  produced  by  some  external  cause, 
such  as  fright,  exposure  to  cold,  &c.  I  have  seen  so  many 
cases  of  this  description  that  I  can  with  certainty  affirm  the 
interrelation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  two  phenomena 
(see  Cases  25  and  2(]),  The  peculiar  synovitis  generally  attacks 
wunicn  of  delicate  constitution  and  lax-fibre,  subject  to  leu- 
corrluea,  who  have  l»orne  children,  and  alnive  all  have  suftered 
•  Of  course  1  mil  not  here  sf caking  uf  puerpeml  pjitraia. 
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from  miscarriages,  generally  recent  ones.  If  such  persons  having 
been  exposed  to  cold,  or  having  got  wet  during  menstruation, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  that  function,  have  the 
flow  stopped  suddenly,  they  are  very  likely  to  develope  some 
form  of  inflammatory  disease,  erythema,  erysipelas,  or  afiec- 
tions  of  internal  organs,  diarrhoea  with  gastric  catarrh,  &c. 
A  certain  number,  instead  of  or  with  these  maladies,  develope 
a  synovitis  which  is  often  sharp  and  severe.  The  disease  is 
at  flrst  multiple,  commencing  with  a  smart  attack  of  pyrexia, 
generally  preceded  by  rigors ;  wandering  pains,  often  ascribed 
to  rheumatism,  afiect  the  juints,  also  the  loins  and  hips ;  then 
these  sensations  localize  themselves  in  one  or  two  joints, 
and  probably  terminate  by  afiecting  one  only,  and  that  one 
nearly  always  the  knee.  The  symptoms  correspond  very  much 
with  the  general  sketch  above  given  of  this  kind  of  joint- 
disease,  the  swelling  being,  as  a  very  general  rule,  chiefly  peri- 
articular: in  a  few  cases,  however,  intra-articular  swelling 
is  unusually  strongly  marked.  Such  are  the  cases  which 
terminate  in  abscess  of  the  joint ;  the  more  common  tendency 
of  the  disease  is  towards  false  anchylosis. 

Synovitis  during  typhoid  fever  is  a  sufficiently  rare  affec- 
tion ;  yet  in  certain  epidemics  has  been  less  uncommon  than 
in  others,  a  circumstance  which  we  have  no  means  of  explain- 
ing. Thus  Stromeyer*  saw  in  a  severe  visitation  at  Munich 
three  cases,  while  Giiterbock  f  says  that,  in  the  four  years, 
1808-71  inclusive,  the  k.k.  Krankenhaus  at  Vienna  treated 
3130  cases  of  typhoid,  among  which  only  two  joint  complications 
occurred.  I  have  been  permitted,  through  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Broadbent,  to  test  the  records  of  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.  It  appears  that  in  that  institution  no  such  compli- 
cations have  been  recorded.  But  I  can  adduce  a  goodly  array  of 
such  cases ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Bellamy  excised,  in  January  1880, 
the  hip  of  a  boy  aged  11,  who  had  suppuration  of  that  joint 
occurring  in  the  course  of  typhoid,  and  I  shall  shortly  refer  to 
some  cases  with  which  I  was  personally  concerned.  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  seeing,  what  must  be  considered,  in  so  rare 
a  malady,  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  conclude  from  this 

♦  Stromeycr'a  *  llaiulbiich  tkr  Chi- I  t  Luiigon bock's  'Archiv,'  vol.  xvi. 
nir«;ie.'  |  p.  02. 
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experience  that  it  includes  two  forms.  The  one  which  is  con- 
fined, or  almost  confined,  to  the  hip,  eommenoes  at  the  end  of 
the  second  or  beginning  of  the  tliird  week — it  is  iiitm-nrtienlar, 
and  produces  rapid  effusion  and  disloii'ation.  This  form  is  nsnally 
so  painless,  or  the  fever  causes  such  an  apathetic  condition, 
that  the  patient  is  unaware  of  any  trouble  at  the  part,  and  the 
disease  is  not  infrequently  recognized  only  when  the  patient 
is  conviileseent,  and  about  to  quit  the  Ix^d,  when  luxation 
becomes  evident*  It  is  verj^  rare  that  attempts  at  replacement 
succeed ;  but  the  limb  very  rapidly  regains  a  considerable 
powi^T  of  restricted  movement. 

The  other  form  is  multiple,  begins  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  and  occasions  more  sufiering.  Tenderness  and 
pain  on  movement  are  especially  strongly  developed.  The 
swelling  is  marked  by  considenxble  cutaneous  redness,  and 
pufTiness,  peri-articular  abscess  threatens  constantly,  yet  may 
disappear,  oedema  of  parts  beneath  the  inflamed  joint  is  common 
and  strongly  accentuated.  The  disease  is  always  lingering* 
Albumen,  generally  a  mere  trace,  sometimes  in  larger  quantity, 
ia  commonly  present  in  the  urine. 

This  form  is  to  be  considered  pyaemicj  and  resulting  from  the 
intestinal  ulcerations,*  giving  rise  to  absorption  into  the  blood 
of  a  materies  fnorbi.  It  is  very  probable,  though  there  is  no 
proof  of  such  fact,  that  one  of  the  many  forms  of  coeco-bacterium 
is  in  such  cases  the  |>eccant  matter.  The  disease,  as  affecting 
the  synovial  and  peri- articular  tissues  simply,  must  be  carefidly 
distinguished  from  a  form  of  osteomyelitis,  which  is  also  an 
oecasional  sequehi.  of  enteric  fever,  which  attacks  the  limb- 
bones,  and  which,  if  it  occur  near  a  joint,  will,  of  course,  give 
rise  to  articular  inflammation. 

Exanihemaioiis  Stfuoviiia  is  not  infrequent  as  a  sequela  of 
scarlatina,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  metisles,  and  even  may  follow 
chicken-pox.  Mumps,  as  is  well  known,  is  much  subject  to  meta- 
stasis ;  to  the  brain,  to  the  testicle,  and  also,  though  less  often, 
to  the  joints.  It  is  said  also  that  dysentery,  at  the  time  when 
recovery  begins,  ia  also  thus  accompanied;  but  scarlatina  and 
measles  are  most  prone  to  joint  complications.    These  affections 

*  Tlio  firrtt  described  mrniartiPultir  |  bip,  cuu  linjilly  ht'  otbcrwiec  Uian  n 
Bjiiov  itb,  COD  1] tied  almost  cuUrely  lo  tlic  |  if|)ecLlie  imtt  of  untcriu  fover. 
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have  often,  like  gonorrlioeal  joint-maladies,  been  aseribed  to 
rheumatism,  even  have  been  termed  "consecutive  rheuma- 
tism." IJut  the  only  point  in  their  course  and  condition  which 
at  all  resembles  tlie  rheumatic,  is  that  they  are  nearly  always 
multiple ;  they  possess  neither  the  temperature  of  rheuma- 
tism, nor  the  slightest  tendency  to  involve  either  the  mem- 
branes of  the  heart  or  brain.*  As  a  very  general  rule,  the 
joints  become  aflected  singly,  though  rapidly,  after  one  another, 
a  knee  or  perhaps  both  knees  taking  the  precedence.  The 
pain  is  in  some  of  the  cases  rather  severe,  tlie  temperature 
usually  between  lOF  and  102",  more  often  at  the  lower  than  at 
the  higher  figure  ;  the  swelling  is  not  considerable,  and  involves 
the  peri-articidar  tissues  more  frequently  than  the  synovial 
cavity  itself,  since  through  the  reddened,  perhaps  even  slightly 
(edematous,  superficial  textures  no  fluctuation,  as  in  sero-syno- 
vitis,  is  iierceptible  ;  also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  superficial 
veins  are  not  enlarged  and  strongly  marked,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  cedema  accompanies  the  more  deeply  seated  in- 
flammation. 

This  synovitis  is  generally  a  mild  affection,  coming  on 
about  the  time  when  the  skin  or  throat  affection  is  declining, 
and  usually  gets  well  three  or  four  days  after  the  exauthem 
may  be  taken  to  have  disappeared  ;  in  such  cases  the  eff'usion 
is  probably  men^ly  the  pun>-syn()via  already  described  (j).  38). 
In  rarer  cases  the  joint-disease  lasts  longer,  and  this  nciirly 
always  only  at  the  knee,  other  articulations  getting  well. 
Sucli  a  joint  goes  through  phases  somewhat  diff*erent  to 
those  of  catann'uial  synovitis.  These  eases,  too,  vary  some- 
what among  tliemselves,  according  to  the  age  of  the  person 
attacked,  and  also  aeeovdiug  to  the  nature  of  the  exanthem. 
The  joint  aftoetion  following  scarlatina  tends  more  often  to 
the  suppurative.^  form,  and  to  produce,  if  the  attack  be  at  all 
severe,  either  disorganization  or  anchylosis  very  rapidly .| 
The  synovitis  which  follows  measles  is,  more  than  any  other  of 
these  secondary  inflammations,  inclined  to  fall  into  a  chronic 

♦  A  mctist'isitt  of  inuinp.s  to  Iho  I  years  ago  liatl,  duiinj^  scnrlutiiin,  hor 
cvrobial  iiieningus  ocCtibionnlly  ocourd  |  right  knee  ufft^^tetl.  The  joint  siippn- 
witliont  joint  attVctuMi.  j  rated,  bomo  bone  exfoliatcKl,  the  result 

t  While  these  sheetb  are  going  through  _  I'ciug   true  uuchylobid  in  an  awkward 
the  piesd  I  have  bt^en  eallrd  tu  a  sea-    position, 
side  town  to  sec  a  youug  lady  who  bome 
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phaae  after  a  subacute  attack  of  a  few  days,  and  then  to  give 
rise  to,  or  to  become  changed  into,  strmnons  synovitis  (see 
Chapter  Y.).  This  tendency  of  strumous  inflammations  to 
follow  meitsles  is  not  confiEed  to  joints,  but  may  also  be 
obson^ed  with  regard  to  cervical  lymphatic  ghinds,  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  auditory  meatus,  &c.  Thus  if  the  histories  of 
stmmous  inflammatious  be  elicited  with  care  and  minuteness, 
one  always  finds  a  consiflcrablo  proportion  commencing  after 
convalescence  from  metisles.  The  scrofulous  diatbesis  was,  of 
eonrse,  present  previous  to  the  attack,  and  though  we  cannot 
trace  what  direct  link  there  may  be  between  measles  and  a 
mtjre  marked  development  of  strumous  cachexia,  one  cannot 
but  observe  that  many  scrofulous  children  are  said  to  have 
been  quite  strong  and  well,  previous  to  an  attack  of  measles; 
and  that  of  those  who  sufler  from  struma  after  that  exanthem, 
many  have  chronic  joint  disease. 

The  slighter  forms  of  exanthematons  joint- diseases  run  a 
mi  id  and  rapid  comrse;  the  whole  troubb^  having  generally 
ended,  leaving  no  reliqnife  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  since  the 
joint  affection  arises  towartls  the  end  of  the  exanthem,  the 
recoveries  from  both  mahidies  succeed  each  other  thus :  from 
the  eruptive  fever,  three  or  four  days  before  the  joint  afleetions 
recede;  that  is  to  say,  the  foci  of  infection  being  dried  up,  the 
infection  ceases.  The  gravity  of  the  poisoning  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  poison.  But  sometimes  an  exanthema- 
tous  synovitis  is  evidently  pyoemic,  and  patients  even  die  of 
such  disease,  consecutive  to  one  of  the  skin  fevers ;  and  tlien 
the  joint  affection,  considered  merely  as  a  symptom,  is  barely 
mentiuned.  Such  mortality  only  occurs  when  the  pristine 
malady  leaves  behind  it  some  suppurating  focus,  such  as  a 
pharyngeal  ulcer  irum  scarlatina,  measles,  or  diphtlieria,  one 
or  two  obstinate  sores  after  smallpox,  a  sujjpuration  of  the 
parotid  after  mumps,  a  meso-rectal  or  meso-colic  abscess  after 
dysenterj^  &c.  Here  the  origin  of  infection  continuing,  the 
infection  itself  goes  on. 

Another,  a  monarticular  form,  is  likewise  said  to  occur  as  a 
sequel  to  exanthemata  or  to  dysentery.  This,  however,  must  l>e 
extremely  rare  for  all  such  diseases.  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  exanthematons  synovitis  commencing  in  a  single  joint 
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Treatment. 

The  treatment  of  pyaBmia  hardly  falls  within  the  scope 
of  a  work  on  joint-disease  ;  nevertheless,  without  some  direc- 
tions as  to  such  management,  this  chapter  would  be  so 
sadly  incomplete,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  saying 
something  on  the  subject,  and  the  less  so  because  it  appears  to 
me  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  of  some  service,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  here  and  there  a  life. 

Pyaemia,  even  in  its  more  severe  forms,  is  not  a  malady  so 
necessarily  fatal  that  the  person  should  be  left  to  fate,  or 
treated  perfunctorily  and  hopelessly.  On  the  contrary,  when 
a  patient,  with  a  wound  of  any  description,  but  a  fortiori  with 
one  of  a  sort  which  we  know  might  prove  infective,  has  any 
symptom,  such  as  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature,  not  otherwise  to 
be  accounted  for ;  more  especially  if  the  pyrexia  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  rigor  or  rigors,  he  should  be  instantly  subjected  to 
sharp  and  energetic  treatment.  The  question  of  purgative 
must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  bowels.  To  purge  for  the 
mere  sake  of  purging  is  not  wise,  since  we  do  not  want  to  pro- 
mote absorption,  but  a  clearance  of  loaded  bowels  is  necessary. 
If  mere  aperient  be  necessary,  a  rather  large  enema,  with  a 
little  turpentine  in  it,  will  save  time;  if  the  liver  appear 
torpid,  colocynth  and  calomel  may  be  given.  The  great  object, 
however,  is  to  administer  a  large  dose  of  quinine  as  soon  after 
the  rigor  as  possible.  I  know  with  what  scepticism  the  idea 
of  quinine  warding  off  pyaemia  will  by  some  be  regarded ;  also, 
I  cannot  but  be  aware  that  if  such  cases  of  sudden  rigors  and 
pyrexia  consecutive  to  wound  or  compound  fracture  thus  treated, 
do  not  eventuate  in  pyaemia,  it  may  be  said  the  patient  would 
not  have  suffered  much  disease  even  without  the  quinine.  But 
the  sort  of  evidence  is  cumulative,  and  although  septic  disease 
is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a  great  rarity  in  my  hospital ;  yet  I  have 
had  such  experience  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  four  cases 
marked  by  the  symptoms  above  described,  the  disease  was  not 
developed.  In  a  case  of  necrosis  after  fracture,  the  patient  did 
have  pyaemia,  recovered  after  joint  affection ;  in  ten  weeks  had 
more  rigors  and  pyrexia,  when  fresh  treatment  saved  him  from 
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a  secoEd  attack  of  tlio  disease.*  Local  treatment  slioiild  also  be 
iustaiitly  employed  fur  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  the.  wound 
and  its  neiglil>ourliood.  Some  of  the  experiments  of  Kocli, 
Burdon-Sanderson,  and  others,  show  that  the  toxic  efifects  of 
septics  depend  on  a  certain  dose,  and  it  would  be  against 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  dose  is  taken  into  the  system  at  one 
gulp  as  it  were  ;  indeed,  the  clinical  study  of  characteristic 
cases  shows  clearly  that  a  certain  malaise  precedes  the  rigor, 
because  the  quantity  requisite  to  produce  this  effect  is  not  as  yet 
taken  up  into  the  system,  and  that  afterwards  eUmination  to  a 
certa.in  extant  goes  on ;  but  absorption  also  continues,  henco 
the  recurrent  rigors,  the  irregular  fits  of  pyrexia  and  the 
general  variability  of  the  condition.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  luis  great  power  of  excreting  the  pya^mic  venom ; 
henco  septic  intoxication,  i.e.  subjection  of  the  vital  powei-s  by 
a  single  overwhelming  dose  of  the  poison  is  rare ;  the  usual 
course  is  by  repeated  act^^  of  absor}>tion  with  rigors,  followed 
by  pyrexia,  which  is  interrupted  by  remissions,  the  result  of 
elimination.  Henco  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  case  of 
pyaemia  sutHciently  recent  to  jiossess  vitality  fairly  unimpaired 
would  prove  i'atal,  could  we  at  once  cut  oil'  all  sinqdy  ui"  fresh 
infective  matter  from  the  wound  or  other  source  of  supply,  and 
aid  the  system  to  rid  itself  of  that  already  absorbed. 

Hence,  as  soon  as  blood-jioisoning  manifests  itself^,  the  wound, 
if  large  enough  to  Ije  so  dealt  with,  should  be  opened  up*  filled, 
and  mopped  out  with  a  solution  (three  or  five  per  cent,) 
of  carbolic  acid.  Even  amputation,  or  other  operation 
wounds,  however  deep,  shtiuld  be  thus  dealt  with.  If  the 
fiouxce  of  disease  be  a  mere  puncture,  a  probe  shoidd  bo  passed 
along  its  track,  and  the  opening  enlarged  until  it  can  be 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  autisoptic  lotion. 
Even  further  measures  may  be  taken,  for  if  the  wouml  be 
charged  with  bacteria,  the  neiglil>ourhood  also  will  bo  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  them,  llonce  parenchymatous  infil- 
tration with  the  same  acid  may  bu  advantageously  employed. 


*  Dr.  Sidney  Bingcr  (*  Haudbnok  of 
Thempentics/ p.  560,  aeveiith  e*!,)  doubt* 
the  Talae  of  qama  in  pyremia^  being, 
Ue  flays,  "convincetl  that  the  falls  in 
temperature  were  often  normiil."     Per- 


haps ibis  may  have  sometiniea  been  the 
case,  but  1  have  wtitcbed  the  O'jtinn  of 
thijf  drog  on  Bc^ptic  diiiLaH«3H  loo iiuxif lusly 
and  ciirtjfully  in  havt  been  deceived  in 
the  Wiiy  indiciited. 
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This  is  best  effected  by  means  of  a  tubular  needle  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches  long,  perforated  at  the  sides  as 
well  as  at  the  end,  and  provided  with  a  brass,  or  silver  collar, 
to  which  one  end  of  an  india-rubber  tube  can  be  attached.  A 
glass  tube,  about  two  feet  long,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  drawn  at  one  end  to  a  blunt  point,  is  filled,  either 
by  suction  or  simple  immersion,  with  a  three  or  four  per  cent. 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  the  india-rubber  tube — which  already 
has  one  end  attached  to  the  needle — is  drawn  over  the  conical 
end  of  the  glass,  and  then  the  needle  is  passed  deeply  among 
the  tissues  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  above  the 
infecting  wound.  Of  course,  during  all  this  time,  the  operator 
will  have  kept  his  finger  on  the  other  end  of  the  glass  tube ; 
and  this  he  now  uncovers.  The  fluid  soon  begins  to  percolate 
the  tissues  more  slowly,  and  therefore  more  widely  and  evenly 
than  when  a  syringe  is  used,  and  the  amount  is  very  accurately 
measured  by  the  gradual  descent  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube. 
This  descent  may  stop,  and  infiltration  cease,  while  still  in- 
sufficiently accomplished.  Slight  shifting  or  turning  round 
of  the  needle  will  frequently  renew  the  flow;  but  if  this 
fail,  one  may  apply  the  mouth  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  by 
blowing  force  a  little  more  into  the  tissues;  afterwards  the 
flow  generally  continues  of  itself,  or  one  may  continue  the 
insufflation.  An  ounce  of  a  three  per  cent,  solution  may  be 
injected  without  fear  of  producing  carbolic  acid  poisoning  and 
may  be  repeated  daily,  or  if  the  pyaemia  be  strongly  marked 
twice  a  day  ;  but  during  the  process  some  of  the  urine  should 
be  preserved  in  an  uncovered  vessel ;  when  the  secretion  turns, 
after  three  or  four  hours'  exposure  to  the  air,  of  a  blackish 
colour,  as  though  a  few  drops  of  ink  were  mixed  with  it,  one 
must  stop  the  procedure  ;  it  is  the  first  sign  of  carbolic  poison- 
ing. If  this  precaution  be  taken  one  need  not  fear  evil  results. 
If  the  disease  be  post-partum  pyaemia,  the  genital  passages 
should  be  thoroughly  and  frequently  washed  out  with  carbolic 
acid.  Mere  syringing  is  of  little  use,  or  may  be  worse  than 
useless — delusive.  Irrigation  with  large  quantities  of  a  four- 
per  cent,  solution  is  easily  carried  out  by  providing  a  metal 
bucket,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  tube  projects ;  to  this  an  india- 
rubber  pipe,  terminating  in  a  large  vaginal  canula,  perforated 
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at  the  end  as  well  as  at  the  sides,  and  provided  with  a  8kn>cock, 
is  attached.  The  bucket  is  hung  high  above  the  bed :  the 
patient  lies  on  an  india-rubber  shet't,  in  whose  folds  an  ulf-drain 
into  a  vessel  on  the  floor  can  be  arranged.  The  eannla  should 
be  passed  to  the  os  uteri,  and  the  stream  allowed  to  flow  for 
some  time  after  that  which  cornea  away  is  perfectly  elear  and 
inoffensive;  then  the  instrument,  the  stream  still  flowing, 
should  be  so  slowly  withdravm  that  no  spot  of  the  mucous 
membrane  can  escape. 

After  three,  or  at  most  four,  large  doses  of  quinine,  whatever 
be  the  source  of  poisoning,  have  reduced,  or  failed  to  reduce  * 
the  temperature,  the  sulpho-ciirljulate  of  sodium  should  be 
given.  A  healthy  person  taking  this  combination,  first  intro- 
duced for  other  purposes  by  my  friend  Dr.  Sansom,  pisses 
sulphides  by  the  urine,  while  the  breath  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  odour  of  phenol ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  blood 
takes  up  and  holds  that  substance  in  solution,  and,  in  so  far, 
the  liquor  sanguinis  must  be  inimical  to  bacterial  life.t 

An  occasional  recurrence  of  rigors  must  not  scare  us  from 
this  treatment  (see  Case  18)»  It  must  be  remembered  that  if 
any  thrombi  more  or  leas  charged  with  microzymes  or  putre- 
seent  be  in  the  veins  of  the  infection-focus,  these  matters  must 
ultimately  pass  into  the  circulation,  and  that  every  fresh  dose 
thus  taken  up,  unless  very  small,  manifests  itself  by  one  or  more 
rigors,  and  a  rise  of  temperature.  If  this  elevation  be  transi- 
tory, and  the  mercury  fall  in  from  six  to  eight  hours,  the  poison 
has  lieen  eliminated,  or  has  been  destroyed  l>y  the  carlx)lic  aciil 
in  the  blood.  We  may,  if  the  temperature  be  considerable 
after  the  rigor,  exhibit  two  large  doses  of  quinine,  at  an  hour 
or  two  hours'  inteiTal,  and  then  return  to  the  sulpho-carbolate. 
Shorter  phases  of  pyrexia,  lunger  intervals  of  moderate  tem- 
perature, mark  progress  in  the  right  direction.  Even  some 
frequency  of  rigors,   if  only  the  thermometer  elevation   be 

♦  I  have  very  mrelj  indeed  found 
quinine  fail  to  bring  dr>wTi  tlaat  sudden 
teinptrfttnre  whicli  iinmediately  followa 
a  rigtij,  altljougli  tlic  lb enuo meter  maj 
during  adminiBtmtioD  rise  a^in ;  btit 
urde^M  another  rigor  aa]>ervtju©,  slowly 
and  crui!utinu 

fit  wuuU  at  flral  Bight  appear  that 
fMilidue  ui  ilb  derlvativca  would  bafo  a 


like  effect,  since  ita  paasage  throui^h  thcs 
kidneys  demonatrates  ila  solution  in 
the  blood.  Thua  guideil  I  liave  tried 
the  drug,  but  huve  found  it  cjnite  witli* 
out  Miy  power  in  the  expect*  ddirt^cUuii, 
and  tbi»  iu  perauiia  in  whom  tbt^  sulpbo- 
carbolatcmudieiitioii  was  evidently  bene- 
ficiaj. 
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of  short  duration  indicates  rapid  absorption  from  the  veins,  not 
fresh  poisoning  by  the  wound  itself  or  the  effect  of  poison 
already  absorbed.  But  since  the  presence  of  bacterial  poison  is 
eminently  depressant  on  the  vital  powers  we  must  keep  them 
up  by  food  and  stimulants ;  frequently  large  doses  of  the  latter 
are  absolutely  necessary,  because  assimilation  is  at  a  very  low 
ebb. 

The  treatment  of  the  joint  affection  is  in  true  pyaemia  of 
secondary  importance,  nor  during  the  brunt  of  the  disease  can 
we  as  a  rule  employ  splints  or  other  retentive  apparatus,  for  the 
patient  in  that  phase  cither  lies  perfectly  still  or  is  exceedingly 
restless.  The  swollen  joints  should  be  kept  warm  by  wrapping 
them  in  wadding,  if  jactitation — and  this  sometimes  occurs — 
come  on,  a  light  leather  or  poroplastic  splint  may  be  applied 
to  the  upper  limb  or  ankle,  while  if  the  knee  be  affected  the 
lower  limb  should  be  swung.  If  pus  approach  the  surface 
incisions  may  be  made  (antiseptically),  but  this  is  more  often 
necessary  in  affections  of  the  sheaths  than  of  the  joints  them- 
selves. 

As  a  rule  if  the  patient  recover  the  joints  regain  mobility, 
entirely  if  the  swelling  have  been  slight,  with  some  stiffness  if 
the  enlargement  have  been  considerable.  A  good  deal  of  this 
stiffness  depends  on  extra-articular  causes,  and  may  be  over- 
come when  the  patient's  health  is  sufficiently  restored  (see 
Chapter  XIX.).  If  the  distension  have  been  such  as  to  necessi- 
tate free  incision,  false  anchylosis  usually  results,  though  a  case 
here  and  there  may  recover  with  very  excellent  mobility. 

The  treatment,  both  general  and  local,  of  puerperal  pycemia 
should  bo  on  the  same  lines.  As  consultant  concerning  the  joint 
affections  I  have  seen  a  good  many  such  cases,  and  have  of  late 
years  earnestly  pressed  free  irrigation  of  the  genital  passages 
with  carbolic  acid  solution.  A  few  cases  saved  (one  is  related 
in  the  sequel)  are  I  believe  almost  entirely  attributable  to  this 
practice.  The  irrigation  should  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a 
bucket  hung  sufficiently  high  to  give  through  the  india-rubber 
tube  a  stream  of  some  power.  Medical  treatment  and  support 
must,  of  course,  be  employed,  as  in  traumatic  pya}mia. 

Urethral  synovitis  is  much  more  manageable  if  it  arise  from 
catheterism  than  if  it  originate  in  gonorrhooa.     Such  cases 
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are  rare;  tbo  discharge  whieb  accompanies  the  attack,  slight 
thongh  it  be,  Biif^^gesting  the  possible  action  of  infective 
inflnences  (p.  112),  wouhl  cause  us  to  think  of  some  disinfecting 
injection.  The  sulpho-earlKilate  of  sodium  or  thymol  might  be 
used  for  tliis  purpose  without  fear  of  irritating  the  urethra. 
Whenever  rigors,  as  is  not  infrequent,  occur  after  cathetc^risni, 
the  surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  joint  com- 
plications, the  treatment  of  the  former  is  the  prophylactic 
(n<>t  perhaps  always  sueeessfnl)  uf  the  latter,  viz,  either  a  mas* 
sive  dose  or  two  of  quinine,  or  what  seems  to  answer  equally 
well,  a  glass  of  very  hot  whiskey  or  brandy-and*water,  and 
keeping  the  patient  for  three  or  four  hours  sweating  under  a 
thick  pile  of  blankets,  the  sxilpbo-carbolate  of  sodium  might 
then  be  prescribed.  If  in  spite  of  this  treatment  joint  com- 
plications arise,  they  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
gonuvrrhceal  synovitis,  but  the  case  will  be  more  managealde. 
An  error  now  nearly  discredited,  whereby  the  joint  aflections 
of  gonorrhaia  were  attributed  to  rapid  suppression  of  discharge, 
led  to  attempts  at  bringing  back  urethral  suppuration— this,  at 
all  events,  should  never  be  dune;  on  the  contrary,  the  correct 
practice  is  to  check  what  discharge  may  still  remain.  I  need 
not  here  descrilie  the  treatment  of  obstinate  ^onorrhcea,  but 
would  nevertheless  point  to  the  advisability  of  using  an  aseptic 
injection,  such  as  has  just  been  mentioned.  The  joints  must 
be  placed  at  rest,  and  warmth,  or  even  heat,  will  be  found  more 
valuable  than  cold.  If  the  ease  be  seen  early,  and  be  treatetl 
after  the  manner  of  pya-mia,  with  quinine  and  the  sulpho- 
carlx)latG  (p.  123),  the  attack  may  be  cut  sboit ;  if  it  be  seen 
later,  the  treatment  be  directed  against  a  supposed  rheumatism, 
or  if  the  malady,  being  temporized  with,  fall  into  a  chronic  state, 
the  joint  afiections  are  exceedingly  obstinate ;  they  certainly 
will  not  yield  till  some  weeks  after  the  last  remnant  of 
urethritis  has  disappeared.  Under  such  circumstances  I  have 
found  large  doses  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  several  times  daily 
and  the  cubebs  pepper  night  and  morning  the  best  remedy.  If 
these  fail,  entire  change,  especially  residence  for  a  time  at  a 
ferruginous  spring,  usually  sueceeds. 

The  joints  recover  their  mobility  very  slowly,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  estimate  when  passive  movement  may  begin ;  this  is 
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to  bo  jndged  by  examining  tho  points  of  tenderness  (p  .46). 
Rubbing  and  shampooing  may  often  be  employed  for  some  time 
before  any  motion  is  bearable.  Freqnent  flying  blisters,  which 
during  the  acute  phase  of  the  attack  are  inadmissible,  generally 
render  considerable  service  in  the  lingering  chronic  stage,  but 
vesication  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  different  forms  of  metric  synovitis  are  to  be  treated  on 
a  similar  plan,  nor  do  1  think  anything  could  be  gained  by 
going  over  the  same  ground  with  slight  variations.  The  ten- 
dency of  women  suffc^ring  from  ante-partum  synovitis  to  abort 
must  be  considered,  and  means  taken  to  avert  this  occurrence ; 
or  in  some  Ciises,  if  the  general  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  be 
strongly  marked  but  without  high  pyrexia,  abortion  may  be 
the  only  means  of  saving  life,  as  permitting  irrigation  to  reach 
the  absorbent  surface,  and  the  passage  outward  of  tho  peccant 
matter.  Also  I  ought  to  point  out  that  catamenial  synovitis, 
occurring  as  it  does  in  persons  of  irritable  or  nervous  habit,  is 
a  very  painful  form  of  disease,  which  will  require  some  little 
use  of  morphia. 

The  greater  numlxjr  of  exanthematous  synovial  attacks  aro 
mild ;  rest  and  heat,  with  subsequent  passive  motion,  will  gene- 
rally be  all-sufiicient  to  cure  them.  But  the  joint-diseases 
which  result  from  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  are  more  severe. 
Buth  tlu^o  affections  being  concomitants  of  dangerous  degrees 
of  fever,  are  often  overlooked,  or  if  observed,  cannot  be  treated 
in  the  then  condition  of  the  patient.  Hence  the  malady  is 
generally  first  discovered  when  it  is  too  late,  or  nearly  too  lato 
to  savci  the  joint.  The  articular  affections  which  follow,  or  are 
concomitant  with  dysentery,  are  simply  pyaemia,  generally  of 
rather  a  mild  type  as  far  as  danger  to  life  is  concerned,  but 
occasionally  leading  to  destruction  of  the  affected  joint. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  point  to  the  following  cases  for  proof 
of  tlie  above  facts  and  views  which  aro  new  to  surgical  science. 
Many  more  cases  than  are  hc^re  detailed  might  have  been  quoted, 
could  more  space  be  assigned  to  this  most  interesting  subject. 

Gasp:  10. — .Tune  S.  died  of  pyo'inia  in  Charing  Cross  Hospital  3rd  May, 
1879.  She  cauu*,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Silver,  with  an  abdominal 
tiinn>ur  ITtli  Fel^riiiiry,  1871>.  The  exact  nature  of  the  case  was  at  first 
ohscure,  tho  j^oneml  symi>tom8  and  temperature  somewhat  resembling 
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enteric  f ever^  The  ttimonr  was  aeon  made  out  to  be  an  abscess,  probably, 
however,  of  the  abdominal  wall  only.  On  March  20th  this  was  opened ; 
it  remained  open  and  discharging  for  four  weeks,  and  then  closed* 
The  discharge  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  pyemic  symptoms  mtinifested 
themselves.  The  chief  complaint  oi  pain  was  in  the  left  shoulder  and 
a  spot  beneath  the  clavicle,  jast  inside  the  coracoid  process.  Her  death 
was  from  asthenia* 

Post-mortem. — The  abscess  was,  as  diagnosed,  external  to  the  peri- 
toneam  but  close  to  that  membrane,  an  adhesion  had  taken  place 
between  its  inner  surface  and  the  omentum,  another  with  the  liver; 
but  beyond  this  there  were  no  signs  of  peritonitis.  The  muselea 
BuiTounding  what  had  been  an  abscess  were  of  a  slaty  green  hue.  One 
of  the  portal  branches  and  the  ramifications  immediately  next  to  it 
in  the  substance  of  the  Hvcr  were  filled  with  thick  pus.  This  seemed 
corked  down  in  the  lai'ger  vein  and  in  mobt  of  the  twigs  by  coagulated 
but  otherwise  unaltered  blood.  The  spleen  was  large,  otherwise  healthy, 
as  were  other  abdominal  organs.  The  thoracic  viscera  healthy,  save 
that  the  pericardium  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid. 

The  bruin  was  veiy  pale,  its  upper  surface  appeared  through  the 
arachnuid  of  a  dead  or  yellowish  white.  The  vessela  of  the  pia  mater 
contained  here  and  there  inspissated  red  blood ;  in  other  parLJ3  a  thin 
yelliiwiwh  fluid,  which,  on  presanre,  flowed  backwaixl  and  forward  in  the 
venous  twig,  and  had  all  the  appearances  of  thin  pus.  In  the  suter 
the  Hnbamehndid  fluid  was  cloudy  and  turbid ;  when  on  puncturing  the 
memhriine  this  liquid  escaped,  it  waa  found  to  be  somewhat  gektiniform, 
and  its  turbidity  was  due  (examined  mieroscopically)  to  an  admixture 
of  leucocytes  or  pua-cella^  many  of  which  were  broken  and  of  irregulai* 
outline.  The  ventricles  also  contained  a  like  fluid.  The  brain  suhfitance, 
even  the  grey  matter,  was  very  white.  No  piincta  of  divided  vessels 
were  seen.  No  abscess  was  found  in  any  viscus ;  no  pus  in  the  vena 
cava,  portal,  splenic  vein,  nor  in  the  cerebral  vessels. 

Ptia  was  found  around  the  left  shoulder  joint,  immediately  beneath 
a  greatly  thinned  deltoid.  This  peri -articular  pus  communicated  through 
two  capsular  openings  with  the  shoulder  joint,  one  of  which  was  on  the 
outer  side  neiir  the  bicipital  groove,  the  tendon  from  which  had  dis- 
appeared. The  joint  being  opened,  the  synovial  membiime  was  fuuud 
of  a  veiy  light  pink,  and  so  slightly  roughened  that  this  condition 
could  only  be  seen  when  the  membrane  was  held  up  so  as  to  reflect  the 
light.  On  the  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  capsule  was  another 
opening,  which  could  be  traced  back  to  a  large  abscess  cavity,  between 
the  subsc^pulaj"  muscle  and  the  venter  of  that  bone. 

The  cartilage  on  the  humerus  had  become  exceeding  thin  throughout, 
but  in  only  one  part,  about  one  inch  long  by  one-third  of  an  inch 
broad,  had  it  quite  disappeared.  Over  most  of  the  surface  it  had 
become  so  thin  that  the  bone  louked  at  first  sight  bare,  but  a 
little  examinatitm  showed  that  a  film  of  cartilage  wag  still  attached. 
This  extremely  thinned  part  did  not  end  abruptly  in  a  thicker,  but 
sloped  gradually  into  a  thicker  spot^— at  the  upper  aspect  of  the  globe. 
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The  cartilage  remained  quite  smooth  on  the  surface,  was  not  fibrilhited, 
nor  had  any  punctured  holes  in  it.  It  seemed,  except  that  it  was  so 
extremely  thin  to  the  naked  eye,  normal;  but  under  the  microscope 
commencing  granular  degeneration,  both  of  the  cells  and  hyaline 
material,  was  evident. 

Case  17. — Maria  G.,  aged  18,  had  compound  fracture  of  the  left 
clavicle  thirteen  days  before  admission.  On  2nd  November  she  was 
admitted  under  Mr.  Canton*s  care.  The  ends  of  the  bone  were  pro- 
truding and  necrosed ;  three  days  after  admission  she  showed  symptoms 
of  pyajmia,  of  which  she  died  30th  November,  1876. 

Autopsy,  Ist  December. — The  right  ankle  had  been  painful  and 
swollen  for  ten  days ;  right  wrist  painful  twenty-six  hours ;  on  left  meta- 
carpus was  a  circumscribed  and  fluctuating  swelling.  During  the  last 
sixty  houi's  of  life  intellect  had  been  very  clouded,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  make  out  any  clearly  painf  id  spots,  as  she  cried  out  wherever  she  was 
touched. 

Left  metacarpus. — The  swelling  was  entirely  superficial  and  contained 
only  semm,  slightly  blood  stained,  no  micrococci. 

Right  wrist. — The  veins  were  all  full  of  blood,  for  the  most  part 
liquid ;  in  one  was  a  clot  evidently  post-mortem,  and  not  broken  down. 
The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  on  being  cut,  bled  almost  like  that 
of  a  living  person.  The  areolar  tissue  contained  a  little  more  fluid 
than  usual.  The  sheaths  of  the  extensor  and  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
contained  a  little  rather  thick  pus — this  was  not  sufficient  to  distend 
them,  it  only  oozed  slowly  from  the  incision,  and  did  not  appear  to 
amount  to  more  than  from  five  to  six  minims  in  each.  The  synovial 
lining  was  unaltered,  save,  perhaps,  a  slightly  roseate  hue  at  one  part. 

Right  ankle. — On  both  outer  and  inner  side  had  been  during  life  con- 
siderable swelling,  but  in  the  post-mortem  room  it  was  found  that  the 
thick  cuticle  on  inner  side  of  heel  had  broken  (probably  after  death), 
and  a  good  deal  of  serum  had  oozed  from  it ;  thus  there  was  very  little 
swelling  on  examination,  but  evidence  of  cellulitis  on  both  sides  of  ankle 
and  extending  round  the  back.  The  front  was  quite  healthy,  the 
tendons  normal.  In  the  sheath  of  posterior  tibial  and  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  as  they  passed  over  internal  lateral  ligament,  a  good  deal, 
i.e.  about  half  a  drachm,  of  very  thick  pus  was  found.  The  synovial 
sheaths  were  quite  normal  in  colour.  The  ankle  joint  was  perfectly 
normal,  and  the  somewhat  inspissated  synovia,  which  lay  at  the  back 
from  gravitation,  was  clear  and  bright. 

The  pus  in  the  tendinous  sheaths  contained  a  few  ovoid  and  dumb- 
bell microzymes ;  no  rod-shaped  bacteria ;  the  movements  of  the  organ- 
isms were,  if  any,  extremely  sluggish.  A  number  of  minute  highly 
refracting  spots  pervaded  the  field ;  they  could  only  be  seen  as  extremely 
small  dots  of  light,  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  other  micrococci 
in  an  early  phase  of  development. 

Case  18. — On  15th  June,  1879,  I  removed  a  small  tumour  from 
the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  Mr.  P.,  aged  27.     The  wound  healed,  and 
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lie  was  apparently  well  on  the  21st.  On  tlie  28tb  a  comer  of  tlie 
acar  reopeaed,  and  a  little  pus  escaped.  Of  tbie  lie  took  no  notice  till 
the  let  December,  when,  retttraing  from  the  City^  he  had  a  sharp  rigor, 
whieh  was  followed  at  9  p.m.  by  another ;  the  wound  became  painful, 
be  had  no  sleep,  and  felt  very  ill.  I  saw  him  on  the  2iid.  His  tem- 
perature was  103°'4,  pulse  120,  tongue  ratber  dry  and  brown.  I  almoet 
entirely  opened  the  wound,  and  syringed  with  earboUc  solution  (1  in  20), 
and  ordered  a  scruple  of  sulpbo-carbolate  of  sodium  every  four  hours. 
At;  night  t-emperature  104^ '7.  Cireumfereuce  of  wound  dusky.  Passed 
in  a  tubular  needle,  and  with  india-rubber  and  gla^e  tube  infiltrated  the 
tissues  with  carbolic  acid  solution,  3  per  cent.  Dreeded  wound  anti- 
sept  ie  ally. 

3rd.-— Bepeated  the  infilti"ati<»n,  and  again  at  night ;  wound  slightly 
euppm-ating.     Temp emtiu'e— morning  99" "B,  evening  100^. 

4tb. — Infiltration  at  night  only.     Temperature  normal. 

9tb. — No  fresh  symptoms;  felt  well,     Tempei'ature  normal. 

l.'^tb. — The  wound  healed  again.  He  went  out  on  the  12tb,  but  felt 
a  little  weak ;  be  now  aaye  be  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  if  this  attack,  left  iilone,  would  have 
developed  into  pyiemia;  it  bad  all  the  prodromata,  and  the  dusky 
state  of  the  wound  led  me  to  fear  a  very  bad  ease.  I  determined  to  try 
the  «ame  medicine  on  a  more  decisive  opportunity. 

Case  19.— Marianne  L.,  aged  34,  admitted  into  Golding  Ward 
Januaiy  30,  1880. 

She  has  had  nine  children  ;  all  have  died  eail y  of  some  pulmonary 
disease.  She  herself  has  always  been  healthy.  On  9th  Januai-y  suffered 
miscaii-iage  of  a  five  months'  fetus.  Six  weeks  ago  her  leg  began  to 
swell  after  a  few  rigors  ;  at  first  the  swelling  was  not  j»ainful,  but  after 
a  time  pain  at  the  back  of  the  knee  and  in  the  gi-oin  commenced. 

On  admission. — The  left  leg  was  vei^y  much  swollen,  its  surface 
shilling,  very  white,  and  too  tense  to  pit  on  pressure  with  the  finger ; 
veiyhot,  and  intensely  painful ;  the  left  metacai-po-phalangeiii  joint  was 
very  painful — evidently  the  seat  of  secondary  abscess ;  also  threatened 
abscess  of  the  right  shoulder.  Tongue  moist,  with  lines  of  brown  on 
each  side  of  the  raphe.  No  appetite.  Tempei-ature  104'^ ;  pulse  over 
130,  small,  veiy  soft.  She  had  a  profuse  blood-stained  and  highly 
offensive  vaginal  discharge.  Ordered  irrigation  of  the  genital  i>as8ages 
with  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  ¥>\,  and  to  take  a  8Ci*uple  of  the 
sulpbo-carbolate  of  sodium,  in  camphor  water,  every  four  bom's ; 
brandy  ten  ounces. 

A  few  days  after  admission  the  8126  of  the  limb  was  certainly  less ; 
it  wajs  measui'ed  thus  : 

Cii^cumference  of  ankle       ..      ..      ..     12  inches. 

midcalf 17 

thigh 24      „ 

3rd  February.— She  had  some  diarrh*:i?a^^hence  fifteen  grains  of 
Balicylat<j  of  soda  substituted  for  the  sulpbo-carbolate. 
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5th. — Vaginal  discharge  lessened,  still  considerable  evil  odour ;  the 
right  shoulder  and  elbow  swollen  and  painful;  has  some  shiyerings 
— ^hardly  true  rigors.  Recur  to  the  sulpho-carbolate.  If  any  well- 
developed  rigors  occur  she  is  to  have  ten  grains  of  quinine  at  once, 
and  five  more  in  an  hour  unless  the  thermometer  fall. 

10th. — ^About  midnight  a  sharp  rigor.  Temperature  rose  to  104°*5 ; 
came  down  to  lOS'^^i  at  4  a.m.     Perspired  profusely. 

12th. — Better  in  every  way ;  took  food ;  pulse  stronger :  complexion 
clearer. 

Circumference  of  ankle       11    inches. 

,,  midcalf 16        „ 

thigh       21 J      „ 

18th. — Has  had  some  rigors,  and  afterwards  high  temperature,  but 
only  transient;  the  whole  temperature  line  on  a  lower  level.  The 
thermometer  was  for  two  hours  down  to  99'^'2.  The  pysemic  joints  less 
swollen  and  painful. 

Circumference  of  ankle  9}  inches. 

„              midcalf 14}      „ 

thigh  18  J      „ 

Discontinue  irrigation. 

21  St. — Slowly  improving;  temperature  line  still  irregular,  but  on 
generally  lower  level ;  variation  from  99°'8  to  103®. 

24th. — Circumference  of  ankle       9i  inches. 

calf         13J      „ 

„  thigh       15i      „ 

Right  arm  better ;  some  pain  and  swelling  in  vaginal  glands.  Leave 
off  the  medicine. 

4th  March. — Still  getting  better ;  left  limb  nearly  normal  in  size ; 
glands  stiU  painful  but  less  swollen ;  left  wrist  and  right  arm  greatly 
better. 

16th. — Convalcscxjnt.  Free  movements  in  all  affected  joints ;  tempera- 
ture normal ;  pulse  firmer ;  appetite  good. 

24th. — Left  for  the  seaside. 

lieniarks.  —  The  foetus  had  probably  died  tn  tUero  and 
become  putrid.  The  combination  of  white  leg  and  pyaemia 
of  tlio  joints  marked  the  case  as  very  dangerous,  beciiuse  the 
internal  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  common  iliac  vein 
must  have  been  blocked  with  septic  thrombi.  A  quantity  of 
the  poison  must,  therefore,  of  necessity  be  passed  into  the 
blood.  The  aim  of  treatment  was  threefold.  To  prevent 
fresh  absorption  of  putrescent  matters  e  loco  (irrigation).  To 
destroy  or,  at  all  events,  prevent  multipliciition  of  bacteria  in 
blood,  by  impregnating  it  with  carbolic  acid.     To  obviate  the 
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immediate  effect  of  an  ingress  large  enough  to  eayse  rigors 
and  a  high  tempemture,  by  one  or  two  large  doses  of  quinine 
given  at  the  moment, 

Oase  20. — I  was  asked  on  17th  Becenxher,  1879,  by  Mr,  Ffrench 
Blake,  of  Yictoria  Sqiiare,  WestminBtar,  to  see  with  hiit!  Mrs.  B., 
and  he  ^ve  me  the  following  history. 

She  was  35  yeara  old ;  had  always  been  subject  to  leucorrha^a ; 
had  been  married  about  a  year,  and  on  10th  November  was  confined 
of  twins,  one  fall-grown,  one  still -bom — so  small  and  immatui'e  that 
its  sex  waa  nndiBcovemble.  She  went  on  well  till  the  24th 
NoTBmber,  on  which  night  ngors  set  in,  and  the  nent  morning  lier 
temperature  was  105^.  She  complained  much  of  pain  in  the  back,  in 
the  knees,  in  the  left  hip  and  shoulder.  On  the  26th  her  left^  and  on 
the  28th  her  right,  leg  became  much  swollen.  Oa  the  1st  December 
her  left  arm  and  elbow  swelled,  ^md  the  pain  in  the  joint  was  very 
severe.  The  lochia  continued,  but  was  purulent  or  nnico- purulent,  with 
very  oflFensive  odour.  Occaa tonal  rigors  had  occurred  durtng  this 
period.     Lactation  continued. 

When  I  saw  her  on  the  17th  December,  I  found  both  legs  much 
swollen  and  cedematoas ;  the  joints  of  the  lower  limbs  were  not  especially 
affected.  The  skin  was  wliit43  and  glistening,  a  few  surface  veins 
strongly  marked.  There  was  a  sweUiug  about  the  perineum  threaten- 
ing abscesa.  The  left  aiin  waa  swollen,  and  the  elbow- joint,  more 
especially  large,  waa  very  painful ;  but,  aa  far  as  could  lie  made  out 
in  the  general  swelling,  the  enlargement  was  peri -articular.  The  tongue 
was  brown  and  rather  dry ;  the  pulse  126,  weak ;  ekin  hot  and,  where 
there  waa  no  swelling,  dry,  while  over  the  swollen  parts  it  was  sticky 
and  clammy ;  temperature,  103''-8.  Constipation ;  inertia ;  gi-eat  thirst  ; 
sleeplessneas.  An  aperient  was  ordered,  and  half  a  pjrain  of  morphia  at 
night.  Aa  soon  aa  the  bowels  had  acted,  ten  grains  of  quinine  at  a  dose, 
and  five  grains  to  be  given  every  fonr  hoars.  Eight  ounc4}&  of  brandy ; 
meat  essences  and  strong  aoups.  Also  irrigation  by  a  long  tube,  per 
vaginam,  uf  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

21st, ^ — ^She  was  omsiderably  better;  the  swelling  of  the  limbs  had, 
however,  not  much  decreased ;  the  elbow-joint  was  much  less  swollen, 
and  the  perineal  swelliug  had  subsided.  Brandy  had  been  changed  to 
champagne ;  she  took  her  food  fairly  well ;  pulse  98 ;  temperature,  IQiPl ; 
tongue  cleaner. 

25tb* — ^Very  much  improved;  the  swelling  of  the  limbs  beginning 
to  decline.  Tongue  nearly  clean ;  temperature,  99°'6 ;  vaginal  discharge 
had  nearly  ceaaed. 

Mr.  Blake  managed  the  rest  of  the  case,  and  reported  to  me  that  her 
progress  was  uninterrapted ;  that  about  the  4th  January  her  evening 
temperature  was  ^^,  morning  normal.  On  the  25th  swelling  of  the 
iimtis,  save  slight  ccdema  about  the  ankles,  had  disappeared;  on  the 
28tb  she  got  up,  but  waa  etill  kept  in  the  aamc  room ;  by  the  1st 
February  he  ceased  attendance,  and  she  was  about  the  house* 
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Remarks. — In  this  case  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  pysemia 
are  less  distinctive  than  in  Case  19.  Mr.  Blake  was  inclined 
to  consider  the  second  immature  foetus  as  an  instance  of  super- 
foetation;  but  perhaps  the  original  fecundation  was  double, 
the  one  foetus  dying  early  in  uiero  and  becoming  there 
putrescent. 

At  various  times  Dr.  Blackmore  of  Hammersmith  has  asked 
me  to  see  the  following  cases,  and  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  abstracts.  My  own  observations  at  the  time  of  seeing  the 
cases  are  inserted. 

Casb  21. — Januaiy  31,  1879. — Dr.  Blackmore  was  called  to  see 
Mrs.  M.,  aged  26,  married ;  has  two  children,  of  which  the  youngest 
is  aged  18  months ;  was  about  five  months  pregnant.  Husband  suf- 
fering from  gonorrhcea  of  some  weeks'  duration.  Patient  complained  of 
slight  pain  on  micturition,  a  white  discharge,  and  was  generally  unwell. 

25th  January. — Complained  of  pain  in  both  shoulders  and  the  left 
elbow ;  felt  very  unwell ;  had  some  slight  shiverings. 

1st  February. — The  pain  had  ceased  in  the  joints  above  named,  but 
the  right  ankle  had  become  vei^  painful,  swollen,  and  tender  to  touch. 

15th  March. — ^I  saw  Mrs.  M.  with  Dr.  Blackmore,  found  the  ankle 
swollen,  white,  and  tender,  could  not  bear  the  slightest  movement ;  the 
swelling  was  chiefly  peri-articular,  but  there  was  some  fluid,  probably 
surface  pus  (p.  43),  in  the  joint.  She  had  lost  flesh ;  had  some  pyrexia ; 
about  100*  at  4  p.m. 

19th  April. — Premature  labour  (just  over  the  seventh  month).  Very 
small  female  child,  which  two  days  after  birth  suffered  from  severe 
purulent  ophthalmia;  it  died  on  25th  April.  After  childbirth  the 
mother's  ankle  got  rapidly  well — only  slight  stifFhess  left,  which  passive 
movement  soon  cured. 

Case  22.— Dr.  Blackmore  saw,  July  13th,  1879,  Mrs.  A.;  man-ied; 
one  child.  At  the  time  she  was  not  quite  four  months  pregnant.  She 
complained  of  vague  but  rather  severe  pains  in  all  the  large  joints ; 
those  of  the  left  side  were  more  especially  affected.  In  about  a  week 
they  all  got  well,  except  the  left  elbow,  which  yielded  to  rest  on  a  splint 
and  other  remedies  in  about  sixteen  days. 

11th  August. — Again  sent  for  on  account  of  a  similar  affection  of 
the  left  knee,  which  was  much  swollen,  painful,  and  tender.  In  spite 
of  careful  treatment  the  disease  of  the  knee  continued  until  the  25th 
October,  when  she  was  allowed  to  get  up. 

5th  December. — She  was  confined  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
month  of  a  small  female  child,  which  a  few  days  after  birth  was 
affected  with  severe  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Case  23.— 30th  August,  1879.— Dr.  Blackmore  saw  Mrs.  0.,  aged 
28;  she  has  four  children,  the  youngest  being  three  years  old;  was 
not  quite  four  months  pregnant.    Two  days  previously  felt  very  unwell, 
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had  some  Bbivering^  and  then  pain  in  left  showldor  and  right  wrist 
In  three  dujs  the  shoulder  wae  well,  but  the  wrist  rcmuined  swollen 
and  exceedingly  tender,  she  eouJd  not  hear  it  touched.  Thifl  continued 
for  three  months,  the  part  then  was  placed  in  a  plaster  of  Paris 
bandage,  when  it  became  less  painful,  but  remained  CBdemRtous. 

4th  January. — Waa  delivered  of  a  ^nall  female  child  tbeginning  of 
eighth  month),  which  a  few  daja  after  birth  had  verj  severe  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  one  eje«  The  bandi^Ct  which  had  been  taken  off,  wn» 
replaced ;  the  hand  in  the  interval  wae  quite  useless. 

20th  February. — I  saw  her  with  Dr.  Black  more.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  wrist  waa  lax  from  former  distension,  but  the  chief  force 
of  the  disease  had  been  in  the  tendinouB  extensor  sheaths.  Under 
narcosis  the  adhesions  were  hrokon  down. 

*26th. — The  movement  of  the  fingers  much  lees  painful,  hut  still  the 
hand,  excessively  weak,  had  t-o  be  kept  on  a  splint,  as  the  muscles 
could  not  support  its  weight.    She  very  slowly  improved. 

Cask  24 — Dr*  Leonard  Sedgwick  of  Gloucester  Place  asked  me» 
13th  August,  1877,  to  see  with  him  in  eonenltation  Mrs.  A.,  aged  48, 
with  an  affection  of  the  left  knee-joint.  The  following  history  was 
given  me  at  the  time.  She  had  several  children,  was  of  lax  fibre, 
suflfercd  from  considerahle  leucorrhtea,  and  rather  free  menstruation  at 
each  period.  At  the  latter  part  of  May  she  was  caught  in  a  sharp 
shower  while  at  a  dietajice  from  home  i  no  cab  was  to  be  obtained,  she 
got  wet  through,  and  had  in  that  state  to  walk  home.  The  catamenia 
stopped  suddenly.  Pour  days  afterwards  she  had  two  sharp  rigors, 
followed  by  considerable  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  shoulders,  back  and 
hipe;  afterwards  both  knees  became  painful.  Gradually  aU  the  joints 
recovered,  except  the  left  knee,  which  remained  swollen  and  very 
painful.  Subcutaneous  iigections  of  morphia  were  necessary  to  procure 
sleep.  The  pyrexia,  more  especially  at  night,  continued.  Temperature : 
momingt  99^,  and  evening,  102^  "1. 

The  knee  at  the  above  date  was  swollen,  the  enlargement  being  chiefly 
peri-fU'ticular^it  was  white,  the  limh-aegment  below  pitted  slightly  on 
prolonged  pressure^  the  joint  was  extremely  tender,  and  rather  too'mnch 
flexed.  In  face  of  the  very  tender  condition,  we  agreed  to  apply  only 
a  poroplastic  splint,  at  present  in  the  same  position,  to  give  full  doses 
of  quinine,  to  try  gradually  to  decrease  the  morphia,  and  to  take  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  administering  an  anaesthetic,  and  placing 
the  limb  in  better  posture. 

29th.— Patient  was  in  every  way  better ;  the  nightly  temperature  had 
declined,  and  the  tenderness  greatly  decreased.  Ether  was  administered, 
the  knee  placed  in  nearly  a  straight  position,  and  plaster  of  Parie 
bandage  applied.  Some  grating,  not  of  hone^  was  felt.  An  unfavour- 
able prognosis  as  to  the  subsequent  mobility  of  the  knee-joint  was  given. 

Prom  this  time  the  patient  went  on  fairly  well,  nor  did  I  see  her 
again  for  about  five  months,  during  which  time  another  sirrgeon  had 
endeavoured  to  restore  mobility,  but  without  suece^ii,  some  painful 
symptoms  returning. 
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25th  March. — An  ansBsthetic  was  administexed,  and  I  bent  the  knee 
to  a  right  angle ;  and  afterwards  both  Dr.  Sedgwick  and  I  endeavoured 
to  induce  her  to  undergo  passive  movement,  even  with  the  help  of  an 
ansRsthetic ;  but  she  was  veiy  sensitive  to  pain,  disliked  repetition  of  the 
ether,  and  seemed  rather  more  inclined  to  be  content  with  what  had 
been  gained  than  to  undergo  further  troubles  and  discomforts.  The 
gain,  as  far  as  movement  is  concerned,  was  not  much ;  nor,  unless  the 
patient  be  very  persevering,  can  such  joints  be  restored.  She  etyoys 
a  certain,  though  small,  flexibility  of  the  limb;  and  can  walk,  though 
a  little  stiffly,  with  barely  a  limp. 

Case  25. — J.  S.,  aged  19,  was  admitted  into  Charing  Cross  Hob* 
pital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Pollock,  supposed  to  be  suffering  from 
polyarticular  rheumatism,  February  1880.  Some  of  the  symptoms  not 
being  consistent  with  this  diagnosis,  he  asked  me  to  see  her  22nd 
February.  The  disease  had  commenced  in  both  the  shoulders  and  the 
left  elbow ;  pain  in  the  back,  too,  was  very  severe.  When  I  saw  her,  the 
right  hip  was  alone  affected ;  it  was  painless,  or  nearly  so  when  left  at 
rest ;  but  she  complained  of  the  slightest  motion.  The  limb  was  ap- 
parently lengthened ;  the  innominate  followed  every  movement  of  the 
thigh.  There  was  considerable  tenderness,  not  merely  of  the  joint,  but 
of  the  more  superficial  parts,  so  that  pinching  a  thick  fold  of  the  integu- 
ment produced  complaint.  There  was  some  diffused  swelling  behind 
the  trochanter  and  in  the  groin.  The  case  was  evidently  not  rheuma- 
tism, but  resembled  some  one  of  the  absorptive  joint-diseases.  It  was 
elicited  that  during  the  last  menstrual  period — twelve  days  before  her 
admission — she  had  caught  a  severe  cold,  the  catamenia  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  a  leucorrhcea,  to  which  she  had  been  subject,  had  also  almost 
disappeared.  At  my  suggestion  she  was  treated  with  large  doses  of 
quinine,  and  extension  by  weight.  The  pain  gradually  declined,  and 
she  made  a  very  slow  recovery  by  false  anchylosis,  whose  treatment  is 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

Casb  26. — Marianne  W.  came  under  my  care  into  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  January  2, 1880,  suffering  from  disease  of  the  right  knee.  The 
malady  had  commenced  a  fortnight  previously,  with  pain  and  swelling 
of  the  right  shoulder  and  both  elbows,  preceded  by  a  slight  rigor. 
After  three  days  the  pain  declined  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  both 
knees  became  affected ;  after  a  few  days  more  the  left  knee  got  well, 
but  the  right  one  worse  and  more  definitely  swollen. 

On  examination  the  enlargement  was  found  to  be  chiefly  peri-articular, 
the  surface  tenderness  was  considerable ;  the  joint  was  rather  white  in 
colour.  This  histoiy  and  condition  indicated  one  of  the  absorption 
diseases,  and  on  questioning  her  I  learnt  that  she  was  in  the  fifth  month 
of  pregnancy,  and  tliat  prt'vious  to  impregnation  she  had  long  suffered 
from  leucorrho*a.  The  knee  was  placed  in  cotton  wool  on  a  Mac- 
Intyre  splint,  and  swung  on  a  Salter's  cradle;  the  joint  hardly  im- 
proved, but  was  perhaps  a  little  less  swollen. 

22nd  February. — She  was  prematurely  confined  (beginning  of  seventh 
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montb) ;  after  tbia  the  knee  rapidly  got  better,  and  in  five  weeks  was 
quite  well. 

Oasb  27. — Mm,  L.,  aged  25,  consulted  me  concerning  pain  and  weak- 
ness of  a  knoe  and  of  botb  wrieta,  L5th  Marcb,  1877.  She  was  pale, 
slim,  of  lax  fibre»  bad  been  married  three  and  n  balf  years.  Two  years 
previously  she  miscarried  between  tbe  fifth  iind  eixth  month*  Since 
that  time  a  leticorrhcea,  from  which  she  always  had,  more  or  leas, 
suffered,  became  profuwe  until  about  aijc  montha  previoaa  to  tbe  aboTe 
date^  when  she  a^in  became  eBceinte,  and  tbe  discharge  greatly  de- 
isreaaed.  On  tbe  3rd  <if  the  month  she  felt  very  unwell^  was  feverisb, 
bad  slight  sbivering  and  aevere  pain  in  the  back.  She  kept  very  still 
lest  miscamagc  should  again  come  on.  She  appeoired  to  get  better,  but 
on  the  8th  the  same  sympt^ima  rccu  nred:  She  bad  great  pain  in  the 
shoulders,  elbows  and  hips,  and  could  hardly  move ;  one  or  more  of 
her  joints  were  swollen  —the  diaejise  was  considered  to  be  acute  rhen- 
matiscQ — in  fom*  days  more  all  tbe  joints  were  free  except  the  left  knee 
and  both  wrista. 

The  knee  was  swollen*  the  enlargement  entirely  pori-articulan  tbe 
skin  white,  tendcmesa  to  touch  conaiderable.  Tbe  wrist*  were  very 
sensitive,  the  pain  being  at  the  back;  the  joint  itaelf  waa  evidently 
unaffected,  but  the  ei tensor  abeaths  were  distended ,  movement  waa 
veiy  painful,  even  to  auppoH  tbe  hand  straight  with  the  arm  caused  her 
conaiderable  suffering.  Tongue  rather  white  at  tbe  sides,  browaisb  at 
the  back  and  in  the  middle.  Temperature,  103  (T.  PuIbg  125,  small  and 
weak.  The  conditions  of  tbe  case  did  not  appear  to  me  to  agree  with 
the  symptoms  of  rheumatic  fever;  more  especially  the  odour  of  the  skin 
and  of  tbe  breath,  not  acid,  but  as  of  mouldy  hay,  as  well  as  the  early 
remission  and  recurrence,  appeared  to  point  to  one  of  tbe  absorption 
diBeaseB.  I  treated  her  on  this  view  with  rather  large  dosea  of  quinine, 
Taried  as  the  temperature  rose  and  fell.  Irrigation  being,  under  the 
circumstances,  inadmissible,  1  ordered  merely  injection  with  carbolic 
acid,  and  wrapped  the  joints  in  cotton- wool — supporting  the  band  on 
light  milbboard  splints.     Good  diet  and  some  stimulus. 

31at.^ — Certainly  better.  The  tongue  waa  cleaner,  temperature  rarely 
riaing  above  100^,  but  all  the  affected  jointa  were  still  very  weak, 
somewhat  swollen,  only  painful  on  movement.  Flying  blisters  (not 
vesication)  to  the  wrists  alternately, 

13th  April. ^Blisters  having  been  used  alternately  to  the  knee  and 
wrists  they  became  less  painful,  and  at  above  date  could  be  moved  a 
little.  Ten  g^ins  of  aulpho-carbolate  of  sodium  every  four  hours.  This 
being  the  first  case  in  which  the  drug  bad,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  used 
internally  as  an  aseptic,  I  was,  in  tbe  then  condition  of  the  patient, 
very  cautious. 

28tb.— The  patient  impmved  considerably ;  after  three  days  tbe  dose 
of  the  drug  was  increased  to  fifteen  grains ;  on  the  24th  she  was  allowed 
to  get  up,  and  at  date  could,  while  supported  by  her  husband,  walk 
without  pain. 
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26th  July. — ^Mr.  L.  came,  requesting  me  to  retnm  with  Hm.  He 
informed  me  that  on  the  6th  June  his  wife  had  been  confined,  child 
healthy,  and  all  went  welL  She  had  nursed  the  infant  for  six  weeks,  but 
then  the  supply  became  less,  and  the  baby  occasionaUy  sick  after  taking 
the  breast ;  she  left  off  suckling  by  rapid  degrees,  but  without  pain  or 
trouble.  Three  days  ago  she  had  headache  and  was  aick,  took  some 
purgative,  seemed  a  little  better,  but  on  the  evening  previous  to  sending 
had  been  shivering  and  ailing;  during  the  night  very  hot  and  restless. 

I  found  her  complaining  of  headache  and  general  malaiie,  more 
especially  of  pain  in  the  hips  and  lower  part  of  the  back;  she  had  a 
great  sense  of  disquiet  and  oppression,  said  she  never  felt  so  ill  before, 
and  was  sure  she  should  die.  Her  skin  was  very  hot,  but  not  particularly 
dry ;  she  had  not  menstruated  since  her  confinement.  The  breasts  were 
rather  full,  a  little  milk  oozed  on  pressure.  Attributing  her  condition 
to  a  too  sudden  cessation  of  lactation,  I  inserted  Liq.  Atropine  with  a 
fine  camel-hair  brush  into  any  milk  which  I  could  see,  g&re  a  smart 
purge  and  some  effervescent  ammonia.    She  waa  rather  better  up  to  the 

2nd  August. — A  smart  rigor  ushered  in  a  return  of  pyrexia.  When 
I  saw  her  the  temperature  was  104'4i°.  She  had  intense  pain  in  the 
right  knee  and  both  hips.    I  treated  her  with  large  doses  of  quinine. 

11th. — The  right  knee  and  the  hips  were  no  longer  painful,  but  for 
five  days  the  temperature  continued  very  high,  from  100^  to  102*5®. 
On  the  15th  the  left  knee  became  swollen  and  tender ;  it  was  at  this 
time  the  only  joint  affected,  and  shortly  was  exceedingly  painful^much 
swollen — and  was  put  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  splint.  The  sulpho- 
carbolate  of  sodium  was  substituted  for  quinine. 

26th. — Somewhat  profuse  menstruation  began. 

9th  August.— The  menstruation  continued  nine  days,  during  which 
time  she  got  better;  the  temperature  declined. 

The  patient  recovered  slowly,  the  knee  remaining  some  time  stiff,  and 
was  twice  flexed  and  moved  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  though  quite 
able  to  move  it  in  all  desirable  directions,  she  never  recovered  the  full 
power  of  flexion  enjoyed  by  the  other,  nor  could  she  place  it  quite  straight. 

Case  28. — ^Dr.  Churchill  of  Chesham  sent  to  me,  April  4,  1874, 
Mrs.  L.,  aged  39,  married,  always  eujoying  good  health  until  shortly 
after  the  Christmas  preceding,  when  she  was  severely  attacked  by 
enteric  fever.  She  bad  been  almost  completely  unconscious  for  five 
days.  When  getting  convalescent  it  was  observed  that  the  left  limb 
was  considerably  shortened,  and  Dr.  Churchill,  when  she  waa  able  to 
undergo  examination,  diagnosed  dislocation  of  the  hip.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  trace  this  occurrence  to  any  particular  time  or  epoch  of  the 
illness.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  travel  she  was  brought  to  town, 
and  I  was  able  to  confirm  Dr.  Churchill's  diagnosis.  It  was  impossible 
to  replace  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  acetabulum ;  but  the  movements 
of  Bigelow*s  method  gave  her  a  far  freer  mobility,  and  although  she 
could,  when  leaving,  walk  very  much  better  than  those  who  have 
suffered  unreduced  traumatic  luxation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
considerable  lameness  must  remain  through  life. 
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Case  2y.— In  the  latter  end  of  October.  1879,  Mr.  Wilooi,  of  Ayles- 
bnry.  sent  me  a  young  Imly,  aged  lii,  on  account  of  liip  lamcuesa.  On 
Febiniary  7,  1879,  ehe  had  been»  in  eommou  with  other  members  of 
her  famiijf  attacked  with  typhoid  fever.  Her  lUneBs  was  very  severe ; 
she  lay  perfectly  inaeuaible  for  six  weeks,  swallowing  and  performing 
the  other  functions  of  life  nnconacioualy.  She  wa«,  however,  kept 
alive  by  aasidnona  nnraing»  yet  in  spite  of  the  utmoet  care  the  akin 
over  the  aacnim  sloughed.  About  the  time  when  prg«peets  of  saving 
]ife  became  a  little  better,  Mr,  Wiieox  obsei'ved  that  the  riglit  lower 
limb  looked  short,  but  the  patient  was  far  too  ill  either  to  be 
thoroughly  examined  or  subjected  to  treatment  for  the  joint  af- 
feetion*  Wben  at  last,  thirty-four  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
her  illness,  she  could  be  moved,  Mr,  Wilcox  sent  her  to  me. 

An  examination  showed  the  femur  to  be  dislocated  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii ;  the  limb  was  nearly  three  inches  short ;  the  foot  inverted,  and 
the  trochanter  lay  high  above  KeUiton'a  line.  In  con-espondence  with 
Mr*  Wilcox,  who  hud  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  r<^ place  the  Ixme ;  accurdingly 

22ud  OcUiber. — Chloixtform  having  been  administered,  we  fii^t  en- 
deavouretl,  by  manipuLatiun,  to  reduce  the  dislocation.  Numerous 
adhesions  gave  way  with  audible  rending,  but  the  head  of  the  femur 
would  not  enter  the  acetabulum.  The  pulleys  were  then  applied  with 
equal  insuccess.  1  beiievu  the  head  of  the  Wne  lay  on  the  cav  ity,  but 
pi'obably  this  latter  had  contracted  duiing  the  intenral.  The  patient, 
who  had  been  lying  upon  a  nmtti'efia  on  the  floor,  was  put  to  bed,  and 
weights  were  applied.  Later  in  the  evening  J  gi-ain  of  morphia  was 
given;  this  soporific,  of  which  she  hud  already  taken,  dniing  her 
illness,  a  number  of  doses,  was  cH^casionally  administered  during  the 
rest  of  the  case. 

She  stayed  in  town  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  extension  was 
used  with  the  hope  of  procuring  gi-eater  length  of  limb.  Faesive  move^ 
ment  was  from  time  to  time  attempted,  but  the  patient  was  feeble,  very 
sensitive,  and  but  little  in  this  way  could  be  effected.  On  the  8th  of 
November  she  returned  home  but  little  benefited. 

Mr.  Wilcox  writes  that  **Mai'y  W.  did  not  leave  her  bed  until 
sixteen  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  her  illness.  It  was  when  she 
attempted  to  stand  that  I  first  noticed  the  shtu'tnesa  of  her  leg.  While 
she  remained  in  bed  nothing  led  me  to  believe  that  there  w^as  anytliing 
wrong  alxiut  her  hip,  although  the  prolonge^l  high  tempcnttiu-e  caused 
me  to  examine  her  more  than  once  for  some  reiyjon  for  it.  The  con- 
elusion  I  came  to  was  that  the  temperature  was  high  in  oonse^^uenee  of 
extenaive  bed  sores,*' 

Her  left  leg  is  now  thii-ty-one  inches  in  length,  from  aut,  sup.  spine  of 
the  ilium  to  point  of  external  malleolus ;  right  thirty-thi'ee  inches.  The 
foot  is  slightly  inverted,  with  very  diminished  power  of  eversion.  She 
walks  short  distances  without  cmteh  or  stick.  Power  of  walking 
inci*eases  slowly.    She  gains  steadily  in  weight  and  strength. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Stbumous  Synovitis.. 

Pathology. 

We  began  our  account  of  synovial  disease  with  the  examina- 
tion of  an  acute  simple  affection,  and  it  was  pointed  out,  that 
as  the  inflammation  subsides,  it  merges  into  a  less  and  less 
severe  condition,  which  if  the  constitution  be  healthy  passes 
more  or  less  rapidly  away.  But  if  any  morbid  diathesis  be 
present,  it  is  apt  to  influence  and  prolong  the  inflammatory 
acts,  to  impress  upon  them  its  own  peculiarity  and  type.  Thus 
a  local  manifestation  of  constitutional  vice  may  be  traced 
back  to  some  injury,  bringing  on  an  acute  attack,  which  up  to 
a  certain  point  was  easily  subdued,  but  beyond  that  point  was 
exceedingly  obstinate.  Other  chronic  maladies  have  no  such 
definite  origin,  but  begin,  if  in  our  patient's  remembrance,  with 
some  intangible  history,  or,  as  he  may  say,  "  of  itself!"  The 
diathesis  which  most  frequently  gives  rise,  thus  out  of  the 
vague,  to  chronic  joint-disease  is  struma ;  the  same  cachexia 
possesses  only  a  slighter  pre-eminence  in  adding  a  chronic 
continuation  to  an  acute  inflammation. 

Some  objection  has  been  of  late  years  taken  to  the  name 
*' strumous"  as  applied  to  the  very  chronic  joint  maladies 
about  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Holmes*  in  particular  would  deny 
or  at  least "  question  "  the  propriety  of  this  very  convenient  and 
common  appellation :  apparently  for  two  reasons,  that,  when 
the  afiected  part  is  removed,  the  disease  does  not  constantly, 
nor  indeed  often,  recur ;  and  that  tuberculosis  does  not  always, 
nor  very  frequently,  arise  in  children  thus  affected.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  two  errors  of  ratiocination  underlie  this  argu- 
ment ;  firstly,  the  idea  that  tuberculosis  is  a  necessary  sequel 
and  accompaniment  of  scrofula ;  secondly,  a  want  of  definition 

*  <  Surgical  Treatment  of  Childreu's  Dueaaes,*  p.  424. 
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as  to  what  we  mean  by  scrofula  or  struma.  If,  for  instance,  we 
accept  Billroth's  version,  a  disposition  to  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  membranes,  bones  and  joints,  in  which  the  inflammatory 
process  may  lead  to  the  development  of  granulation,  suppura- 
tion or  caseous  degeneration,*'*  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
exclude  the  fungating  synovitis  from  strumous  disease.  Or  the 
same  pathologist's  description  in  another  place.  ^  We  assume 
a  scrofulous  diathesis  for  those  cases  in  which  a  slight  and 
transient  irritation  of  some  part  of  the  body  sets  up  a  chronic 
inflammatory  process,  which  not  only  outlasts  the  irritation, 
but  spreads  or  continues  independently  of  it,  which  usually 
results  in  suppuration  or  caseation,  and  rarely  assumes  the  form 
of  a  pure  hyperplasia."!  With  this  latter  description  I  tho- 
roughly agree,  and  therefore  must  accept  the  very  occurrence  of 
this  pctrticular  form  of  inflammation  as  symptomatic  of  struma ; 
nor  is  Mr.  Holmes's  objection  comprehensible,  unless  to  it  were 
appended  what  his  peculiar  (for  to  me  it  seems  peculiar)  defi- 
nition of  scrophulosis  or  struma  may  be.  Moreover,  the  minute 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  diseased  tissue  being  the  same,  whether 
one  or  many  joints  be  affected,  excludes  the  idea  of  marking 
a  difference  in  their  appellation.  The  fact  that  tubercles  have 
been  found  in  the  inflammatory  tissue,  that  many  children 
subjects  of  this  joint  affection  die  of  pulmonary  or  meningitic 
tuberculosis,  more  than  justifies  me  in  continuing  the  term 
strumous  synovitis  for  this  particular  class  of  joint-disease, 
although  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  synovitis  may  be 
occasionally  the  only  visible  morbid  result  of  the  diathesis. 

Case  30. — Cliarles ,  aged  10,  was  admitted  under  my  care  into 

Charing  Cross  Hoepital,  25th  April,  1872,  with  disease  of  the  knee-joint. 
He  was  a  small  child,  very  thin,  and  had  evidently  been  insufficiently  fed ; 
the  right  knee  bore  all  ike  marks  of  stromoos  synovitis.  He  had  been 
only  twenty-three  days  in  hospital,  when  cerebral  symptoms  supervened, 
and  he  died  shortly  after  of  tubercular  meningitis.  I  examined  the 
joint  very  carefully,  making  first  a  cut  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  from  each  end  of  which  an  incision  extended  to  the  tibial  tuber- 
osity, about  half  an  inch  from  the  side  of  the  patella.  The  flap  had  to 
be  dissected  off  very  thin,  because  close  under  the  skin  in  some  places, 
in  others  a  little  deeper,  the  knife  discovered  a  translucent,  gelatinous 

"^  Billr>*th'd     *Surgory/    Bydonhom  I  culoais.'    Pitha's  aiid  Billroth't)  *  Haud- 
Sucioty  Ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  bucli  dor  Cliirurgio/  Bd.  I.,  Abtb.  2, 

t  liiHrotb's  « ecrophulufliii  oud  Tuber-  ]  Heft  1,  p.  311. 
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substance  of  a  light  yellow  hue,  which  took  the  place  of  the  peri- 
articular and  synovial  tissues,  obliterated  or  filled  up  the  subcmreal  sao, 
and  greatly  encroached  on  or  filled  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  ^me  white 
lines,  as  of  fibre  tissue,  permeated  this  gelatinous  mass,  and  a  few  small 
tortuous  vessels  were  seen  running,  and  owing  to  its  translucency  could 
be  followed  a  little 'way  into  its  thickness,  where  some  of  them  split  up 
into  a  lash  of  long  winding  twigs. 

The  external  ligaments,  including  the  lateral,  were  found  not  so  much 
sunk  in,  as  merged  into  and  continuous  with  this  tissue.  They  were, 
more  especially  on  their  deep  surface,  commingled  with  the  morbid 
tissue,  which  could  neither  be  dissected  from  them  with  the  blade,  nor 
pushed  off  them  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  without  breaking  at 
innumerable  points. 

This  tissue  being  incised  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  skin,  was  turned  back  so  as  to  expose  what  little  remained  of  the 
joint  cavity  (the  subcmreal  sac  was  entirely  filled  up),  which  contained 
a  thin  pus  mixed  with  many  larger  and  smaller  flocculi.  This  fluid 
showed  a  strong  tendency  to  separate  into  a  turbid  liquor  puris  and  a 
thicker,  more  opaque  sediment.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  were  uneven 
and  nodular,  rather  more  pink  than  the  other  parts  of  the  tissue ;  they 
encroached  on  the  cartilages,  so  that  on  the  patella  only  an  irregular 
oval,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  remained  uncovered ;  on  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur  a  similar  surface,  oval  with  the  long  axis  acroBS 
(from  side  to  side)';  on  the  outer  condyle  a  very  small  part  was  bare.  No 
cartilage  on  the  tibial  parts  was  exposed  in  this  position  of  the  joints 
namely,  considerably  flexed.  The  portions  of  tissue  intruding  on  the 
joint  surfaces  were  rather  thin,  in  places  so  much  so  that  the  sheen 
of  the  hidden  cartilages  could  be  seen  through  them;  they  were 
digitated  or  serrated,  and  in  the  prolongation  long  wavy  vessels  showed 
as  tortuous  lines.  By  opening  the  cavity  farther,  and  more  completely 
flexing  the  joint,  these  dendriform  growths  were  drawn  away  from  the 
cai-tilages,  to  which  they  in  spots  adhered,  and  were  seen  to  consist  of 
vascular  tufts  surrounded  by  gelatiniform  tissue. 

The  same  was  observed  on  the  patellar  surface.  Around  the  patella, 
whence  this  outgrowth  chiefly  sprang,  as  at  the  sides  of  the  inner  joint 
surface,  the  tissue  was  rather  redder  than  elsewhere.  The  menisci  had 
disappeared ;  they  had  simply  become  part  of  the  gelatinous  mass.  The 
ci-ucial  ligaments  had  all  but  vanished ;  a  few  scattered  white  fibres  lying 
in  the  pinkish  growth  was  all  that  remained  of  them. 

The  points  where  the  morbid  fringes  that  encroached  on  the  carti- 
lage had  adhered  were  easily  foimd,  since  in  drawing  those  growths 
away  a  littie  tuft  of  the  pink  tissue  was  left  behind ;  these  were  seen  to 
have  intruded  into  little  roughened  holes  that  were  parUy  filled  by 
these  tufts,  partly  by  fibrous  debris  of  the  cai-tilage,  and  the  two  struc- 
tures had  contracted  close  iinion.  In  one  spot  on  the  inner  condyle, 
which  was  not  covered  by  any  synovial  outgrowth,  was  a  shallow 
irregular  ulcer,  the  edges  of  which  were  sharp  and  well  defined,  while  its 
base  was  yellowish  dull  and  pulpy. 
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The  tnicroa€ope  Bhowcd  tlie  biilk  of  ihiB  yellow  or  pink  tissue  to 
cunsiflt  of  iQiiamerable  round  cells  t^nd  bare  nuclei,  with  here  and  there 
a  tract  of  fibrc-c^jUa  rnnning  through  it»  Bometimes  stirrounding  long 
aaiall  arteriee ;  also  among  them  were  fibrea  of  evsdontlj  older  gi-owth, 
which  I  took  to  be  partly  destroyed  lymphatioa, 

Tbe  microscopic  characters  of  tlio  cartilage  will  be  deacribed  in  a 
chapter  devoted  to  changes  in  tKat  structure. 

Examination  of  disease  somewliat  further  advaucod  may  also 
be  described. 

Case  31* — Phceba  H ,  aged  9,  waa  admitted,  under  Mr,  Haiioock*a 

<?are,  into  the  0 baring  Orota  Hospital  22nd  April,  185*5,  with  a  far 
advanced  strumous  dieea&e  of  the  knee.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the 
patient's  health,  the  limb  was  amputated  on  the  3rd  May. 

3rd  May* — I  examined  the  limb.  On  dissecting  up  the  patella  and 
opening  the  joint  no  cavity  could  be  seen,  except  two  small  spaces j 
whose  position  and  size  will  be  described  immediately.  The  whole 
space  between  the  skin  and  these  cavities  appeared  converted  into  a 
light  brown  jelly,  intersected  here  and  there  by  thin»  white,  fibrous, 
gliBtenijig  bands,  marked  by  small  wavy  vessels,  and  spotted  by  specks 
of  cxtravasated  blood,  of  a  hue  somewhat  darker  than  that  of  the  veins. 
The  intcrarticular  cartilages  could  not  be  found :  the  external  ligaments 
of  the  joint  were  only  visible  as  scattered  white  fibrillaa  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  gelatinous  tisaue ;  the  crucial  ligaments  were  in  a 
similar  condition.  On  each  side  of  these  latter  structures^  and  of  the 
mass  of  jelly  which  enclosed  them,  was  a  pyriform  cavity ;  the  larger 
part,  which  would  admit  the  finger,  being  situated  in  front,  aome 
distance  from  the  patella,  the  smaller  end  running  backward  and  a 
little  outward ;  they  were  in  shape  like  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain  without  the  descending  comua;  they  contained  pus,  and  the 
smaller  end  communicated  witt  abscesses,  under  the  corresponding 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemina  muscle.  There  appeared  to  be  no  communi- 
cation between  the  cavities,  nor  between  the  abacesaea.  The  gelatinous 
matter  was  in  places  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  was  generally 
about  two  inches  thick ;  not  so  much  at  the  back,  more  at  the  side  of 
the  patella.  There  was  no  trace  of  ai*ticular  cartilage  on  any  of  the 
joint-surfaces;  but  the  jelly-like  material  appeared  to  arise  equally  from 
the  synovial  membrane  and  from  the  otherwise  bare  cancelH  of  the 
femnr,  tibia»  and  pat-ella.  A  section  across  the  liga  men  turn  patellas 
presented  the  ent  ends  of  the  fibres  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
same  gelatinous  tissue  ;  they  seemed  swollen  and  sodden.  Examined 
hj  the  microscope,  this  substance  was  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
uncleated  cells,  round,  oval  and  fusiform ;  of  bare  nuclei,  and  of 
grannies.  Most  of  the  fusiform  cells  were  arranged  in  lines,  three  or 
four  cells  broad  ;  the  cells  lying  end  to  end,  or,  rather,  with  their  thiu 
ends  just  overlapping  the  similar  extremities  of  their  neighboiu*3  to  the 
right  and  left.  These  lines  of  cells  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other, 
forming  in-egular  spaces,  in  which   the  round  ceils   and  other  con- 
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stituents  of  the  tissue  were  stored.  The  white  bonds  presented  simpl  j 
a  fibrous  appearance,  and  were  much  tougher  than  any  other  part  of  the 
tissue. 

These  examinations  may  well  be  taken  as  our  starting  point 
in  the  description  of  the  disease.  I  need  only  premise  that 
they  depict  cases  of  very  decided  type,  stnmious  synovitis,  Kar^ 
i^oxv^,  of  which  we  see  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice 
an  immense  quantity.  It  is  the  malady  whose  description  by 
Wiseman  gave  the  name,  while  morbid  anatomy  was  in  its 
infancy,  of  "  White  Swelling  " — tumor  aXbus — to  almost  every 
chronic  joint-disease.  It  is  also  the  malady  described  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  as  a  "  morbid  change  of  the  synovial  mem- 
bi-ane,"  and  is  named  Fungose  Gelenkentzundung  by  Billroth* 
and  Volkmann,t  Tumeur  fongueuse,  by  Velpeau,J  Bonnet,§ 
Richet,||  and  others. 

The  appearances  above  described,  which  distinguish  this 
disease  from  other  chronic  maladies  of  joints,  consist  in  the 
large  development  of  a  semi-solid  or  gelatinous  material,  which 
slowly  permeates,  invades,  and  indeed,  in  its  fullest  development, 
substitutes  itself  for  every  articulation  tissue.  This  growth,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  1859,ir  is  simply  granulation,  and  since  then 
the  word  and  the  view  have  been  adopted  by  pathologists,  English 
and  Continental.  All  inflammations  of  connective  tissue  are 
constituted,  or  at  least  accompanied,  by  more  or  less  plentiful 
germination  of  cells,  chiefly,  probably,  of  tissue  cells.**  This 
cell  proliferation  was  first  signalized  by  Virchow  in  his  Cel- 
lular Pathology.  It  is  not  absolutely  the  first  act  of  acute, 
but  is  certainly  the  most  important  part  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tions. In  a  simple  chronic  inflammation  the  affected  tissue 
becomes  hardened  and  enlarged  by  the  accumulation  of  cells, 
to  over-repletion,  in  what  were  previously  spaces  of  the  tissue, 
while  the  histological  elements  themselves  become  altered  by 
the  metamorphosis  of  their  constituent  cells  into  mere  pro- 
liferation tissue-cells.    In  a  certain  time,  if  the  action  subside. 


♦  *  Chirurgiaclie  Pathologio.' 
t  Krankheiten  des  Bewegungsappa- 
rat 

X  Diotionnairo  en  xxx  vols. 
§  *  Maladies  dos  Articulations.* 
II  *  Sur  les  Tumeura  blanchos.'   Hiiter 
calls  different  degrees  of  tliis  disease 
aynovitiB  hypcrplastioa  granuloBa  (s.  fun- 


gosa)  and   synovitis  liypcrplaBtica  tu- 

berosa  (s.  papillaris). 
^  Soo  Boale's   *  Archives,'    vol.   ii., 

No.  5. 
♦♦  See  p.  40  for  the  reasons  of  my 
" ih 


belief  concerning  tlie  small  part  whicl 
errant  white  corpuscles  plav  in  iufltiin 
mation  of  synovial  and  areolar  tissues. 
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the  older  parts  resume  their  former  state,  the  fresh  growths 
coiisalidate,  tbrni  new  tihrows  tissue,  and  the  part  gets  well, 
leaving  behiud  it  only  a  certain  amount  of  thickening,  which 
may  itself  m  due  course  disappear.  Inflammation,  modified  by 
stmnia,  goes  through  precisely  the  same  processes  of  cell  gei^ 
mination  and  growth^  but  there  it  stops  for  an  indefinite  time. 
The  new  material  does  not  harden  into  tissue,  nor  indeed  does 
it  for  a  long  period  take  on  any  fresh  act  except  increase ;  it 
simply  remains  an  abortive  or  embryo  tissue.  The  condition, 
save  that  it  occurs  beneath  the  skin,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  an  indolent  ulcer,  which  neither  heals  nor  enlarges,  but  simply 
granulates.  In  strumous  synovitis  the  cell-growth  or  granula- 
tions arises  both  from  the  free  surface  of  tbe  synovial  membrane 
and  from  the  attached,  or  rather  from  the  fine  subspiovial 
tissue.  The  former  of  these  commences  by  a  slight  increase  in 
size  of  the  fringes,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane 
is  visibly  roughened,  like  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine,  or 
a  granular  conjunctiva.  i\j*ter  a  time  a  still  further  increase 
takes  place,  but  the  villi  do  not  assume  the  dendritic  or  arbo- 
rescent form  of  growth  so  marked  in  other  disease-  In  the  less 
severe  cases  they  throw  out  digitations,  or  membraniform  ex* 
jmnaions,  which  creep  over  the  cartilages,  with  after-results  to 
be  soon  described.  In  the  more  characteristic  strumous  forms 
several  fringe-processes  uniting,  form  thicker  nodular  projec- 
tions of  conical  shape,  with  apices  intruding  into  the  cavity, 
and  bases  forming  part  of  the  general  thickening.  The  difi^er* 
ence  is  one  of  degree  merely,  not  to  my  mind  requiring  dis- 
tinctions in  nomenclature.  The  secretion  from  a  membrane  so 
altered  is  not,  of  course,  normal ;  its  variations  will  be  described 
immediately. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  are  many 
excellent  specimens  of  this  sort  of  growth.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  fine  translucent  appearance  is  entirely 
lost  by  preservation  in  spirit,  and  a  mere  nodular  yellowish 
vegetation,  incrusting  the  cartilages  more  or  less,  remains. 
Also  in  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum  are  some  excellent 
Iireparations. 

The  growth  from  the  peri-synovial  tissue  increases  outwards, 
and  gradually  involves  aD   the  articular  circumference ;  tht* 
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synovial  basement  membrane,  caught  as  it  were  between  these 
two,  is  merged  into  and  disappears  in  the  growth.  The  two  part>s, 
that  from  within,  and  that  from  without,  the  intima,  then  form 
but  one  mass,  traversed  by  the  ligaments  of  the  joint.  These 
themselves  do  not,  however,  remain  healthy;  the  common 
areolar  tissue,  which  permeates  them,  binding  together  their 
fibres,  carrying  the  capillaries  and  lymphatic  rootlets,  germi- 
nates, and  forms  granulations  in  their  very  substance,  separates 
or  loosens  their  fibres,  starving  the  fibrillse,  which  fall  into  fatty 
degeneration,  and  are  at  last  absorbed,  so  that  the  bones, 
forming  the  joint,  become  tnovable  in  directions  not  intended 
by  nature,  and  may  even  be  partially  or  totally  dislocated  by 
muscular  contractions.  All  this,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  hardly 
too  often  repeat  the  fact,  is  not  in  itself  different  to  the  first 
acts  of  a  common  inflammation ;  only  its  amount  and  persist- 
ence are  different ;  for  whereas  in  a  healthy  act  parts  would 
cease  to  germinate,  and  would  either  solidify  or  degenerate,  this 
form  of  inflammation  only  continues  the  vegetative  act,  resulting 
in  transformation  of  all  soft  parts  around  the  bones  into  a  jelly- 
like, pink,  translucent  mass.* 

Under  a  good  power  of  microscope  this  tissue  is  seen  to  con- 
sist in  its  more  recent  parts  almost  entirely  of  round  and  oval 
cells,  also  of  bare  nuclei ;  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  granulation 
from  a  wound  or  ulcer.  The  older  portions  contain  also  a 
number  of  fusiform,  even  of  fibre  cells,  which  arrange  themselves, 
overlapping  their  thin  extremities,  into  lines  that  intersect  each 
other,  and  divide  the  more  embryonic  tissue  into  spaces  or 
loculi.  This  is  a  commencement  towards  the  formation  of 
areolar  tissue;  the  lines  of  fusiform  cells  are  more  or  less 
abundant  and  clearly  marked,  more  or  less  scanty  and  im- 
perfect, according  to  the  more  or  less  completely  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  case.  In  the  former  condition  a  tolerably  distinct 
attempt  to  form  areolar  tissue  is  made ;  the  cells  in  question  are 
long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  even  become  mere  cell- 
fibres,  more  opaque  and  whiter  than  the  rounder  examples. 


♦  KoBter  Virchow's  Archiv.,  Bd.  48. 
has  described  in  this  tissue  the  presence 
of  small  miliary  tubercles.  I  differ  from 
that  authority  with  great  caution  and 
roluctauoe,  but  am  bound  to  say  tliat 


I  have  never  been  able  to  coiivinoo  my- 
self that  the  little  specks  were  other  than 
various  forms  of  degeneration,  fatty  and 
suppurative,  occurring  in  the  subitanco 
of  the  now  growth. 
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In  the  latter  the  cells  are  not  far  from  the  oval  shape, 
and  the  attempt  to  form  fibre  is  but  very  slightly  evidenced. 
Between  these  two  conditions  many  intermediate  gradations 
exist. 

This  whole  process  of  cell  formation  described  above,  at 
perhaps  too  great  a  length,  is  called  *^  Tissue-vegetation " 
(OewSbwegetation)  by  Bokitansky,  who  gives  the  subjoined 
account  of  the  process : — 

**  A  second  portion  of  the  products  of  the  inflamed  tissues 
{(UTOus  membranes)^  the  ^  Gewebsvegetation  *  {Tissue-vegetation), 
must  be  distinguished  from  exudation,  and  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  effusion  into  the  subserous  tissue.  It  consists  in  a 
growth  from  the  basement  membrane  of  masses  of  cells,  in 
a  vegetation  of  round,  oval,  and  fusiform  cells  which  dissolve 
themselves  into  a  hyaline  mass,  and  become  areolar  fibrillse. 
Examination  of  this  material  on  serous  membranes  offers  the 
most  and  richest  explanations  on  the  origin  and  development 
of  this  vegetation.  On  the  serous  membranes  arise  layers  of 
round,  oval,  and  fusiform  cells  of  i^  millimetre  in  diameter, 
with  nuclei  of  jj^  millimetre.  They  grow  out  of  the  mem- 
brane in  the  form  of  a  delicate  villous  covering,  papilla-like 
granulations,  or  of  branching  and  anastomosing  folds,  and  give 
to  the  surface  its  well-known  dull  velvety  appearance.  At 
the  same  time  the  serous  membrane  loses  its  fibrous  texture, 
and  assumes  a  hyaline  gelatinous  consistence.  The  vegetation 
forms  itself  into  a  simple  or  an  interrupted  lamella,  or  into 
a  network,  and  these  again  give  origin  to  new  masses  of  cells, 
of  fringes,  papillae  or  bands.  In  this  way  are  piled  up  simple 
or  looped  lamellsB  or  network ;  these  last  intermingle  freely, 
whereby  a  change  into  fibrous  connective  tissue  advances 
from  the  older  to  the  newer  strata.  The  nutriment  for  this 
continuous  vegetation  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  vessels 
advancing  into  it  from  the  serous  membrane;  but  some 
portion  of  it  may  be  borrowed  from  the  exudation  contained 
in  the  cavity  within  the  growing  formation.  The  growth, 
when  the  blastema  (histogenetic  material)  dissolves,  is 
reduced  into  a  serous  fluid." — *  Lehrbuch  der  pathologischcn 
Anatomic,'  Band  I.,  s.  136. 

Thus  far  the  morbid  actions  consist  entirely  in  the  heaping 
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up  of  new  elements ;  they  may  be  called  the  generative  or 
vegetative  processes,  and  constitute  that  portion  of  the  disease, 
which  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  called  the  first  stage, 
a  division  which  has  been  adopted  by  Yolkmann  and  others. 
Before  passing  on  to  the  other  stages,  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
the  result  of  these  actions,  namely,  more  or  less  complete  meta- 
morphosis of  synovial  and  peri-articular  tissues  into  gelatinous 
granulation  material.  The  very  reduced  cavity  is  filled  with 
a  pus,  which  is  generally  not  quite  laudable,  having  abnormal 
tendency  to  separate  into  liquor  puris,  floating  cells  and 
flocculi.  The  adventitious  tissue  attains  in  different  specimens 
to  various  degrees  of  thickness,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  any  second  phase,  i.e.  of  any  affection  of  cartilage  or  bone, 
of  any  external  or  interstitial  abscess.  I  have  often  examined 
joints  of  children  in  which  this  embryonic  tissue,  in  places  from 
one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick,  occupied  the  whole 
space  between  the  central  cavity  and  the  skin ;  in  which  the 
cartilage  remained  entire,  and  only  somewhat  dulled  on  the 
surface.  In  this  tissue  in  certain  cases  there  would  be  an 
abscess  communicating  or  not  with  the  joint  cavity ;  in  others 
no  interstitial  suppuration  had  taken  place.  I  have  also  exa- 
mined joints  affected  with  the  same  disease,  in  which  changes 
in  the  cartili^e  and  in  the  new  tissue,  one  or  both,  had  occurred ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  second  and  third  stage  of  the  disease  had 
commenced  before  the  adventitious  material  had  attained 
any  very  considerable  thickness,  and  before  it  had  so  entirely 
invaded  and  replaced  the  normal  tissues  of  the  part 

These  variations  depend  in  part  upon  the  sort  of  joint :  at  an 
articulation,  such  as  the  knee,  shoulder,  or  even  elbow,  the  large 
bones  offer  longer  resistance  to  invasion,  than  do  the  small 
bones  of  the  carpus  or  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus,  whose  nutri- 
tion is  much  affected  by  false  growths  around  them,  and  whose 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  synovial  tissue  is  so  much  less.  Also 
in  part  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  condition  of  the  epiphysal  end  of  the  bone.  If  the  nucleus 
be  still  small,  and  a  considerable  thickness  of  cartilage  (it  can 
hardly  be  called  articular)  subtend  the  joint,  changes  of  that 
material  are  postponed  till  a  later  date  in  the  history  of  the 
disease. 
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Secon^d  Stage, — At  an  iineortnin  poricKl  of  the  vopotntivo 
action  in  the  synovial  membrane  tlie  cartilages  beetjmedisensefl. 
The  changes  taking  place  in  cartilage  will  be  fnlly  discussed 
in  a  future  chapter,  hut  it  will  be  necessary  to  Siiy  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  here,  Blany  years  ago,  in  sc^ittered  papers,*  as 
well  as  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  pointed  out  that 
ulceration  in  cartilage,  occurring  during  the  course  of  inflam- 
matory joint-disease,  is  itself  the  result  of  inflammation  in  that 
tissue,  not,  as  was  previously  believed,  of  an  eroding  aetioii  by 
the  false  membranes  developed  from  the  synovial  membrane. 
This  view  is  now  so  generally  held,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
go  through  the  system  of  proof,  which  then  was  necessarv* 

The  ulceration  of  cartilage  may  occur  in  two  forms,  one  very 
mpicl,  and  another  much  slower.  The  two  are  not  nnfrcquently 
present  in  different  points  of  the  same  cartilage,  or  in  differi*ut 
cartilages  of  the  same  joint,  and  the  appearances  vary  con- 
siderably  in  Ciich  form.  In  the  slower  process  the  first  appear- 
ance is  a  slightly  elevated  spot,  where  the  stnicturo  has  lost  its 
polish  and  its  translueency,  assuming  also  a  light  yellowish 
tinge.  A  section  perpendicularly  through  one  of  these  spots 
shows  it  to  be  conical  in  shape,  its  base  at  the  free  surface,  its 
apex  deep  in  the  cartilaginous  structure,  and  more  or  less  close 
to,  touching  or  truncAted  by  the  bone,  aroording  to  the  age  of 
tlie  ulcer. 

If  the  section  be  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  at  the  diseased  part,  the  cartilage  corpuscles  have  become 
much  larger,  and  the  cells  contained  in  them  have  also  greatly 
increased  both  in  size  and  nnmber,  each  one  beting  provided 
with  a  number  of  nuclei,  and  having  become  more  or  less 
granular ;  some  of  them  also  contain  oil -globules. 

This  disturbance  of  the  usual  condition  is  in  its  earliest  stage 
below  the  part  which  looks  t«  the  naked  eye  diseased ;  but 
becomes  more  and  more  marked  towards  the  free  edge  of  the 
section,  where  many  of  the  swollen  corpuscles  lose  their  dis- 
tinctness of  outline,  and  even  cotilesce.  The  indistinctness  of 
outline  is  owing,  according  to  Rokitansky  and  Weber,  to  the 
gelatification   of   the   hyaline    substance,    but    this   assertion 
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requires  proof:  it  is  certain,  however^  that  during  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  tliis  alteration  in  the  cells,  the  hyaline  suhstance 
becomes  obscurely  granular,  striated,  and  fibrous;  it  also  fre- 
quently assumes  a  yellowish  colour. 

The  free  surface  of  these  unhealthy  spots,  examined  by  the 
microscope,  presents  a  rough  p,^  ^ 

uneven  aspect,   full    of   irre-  ^,.  ' '^^ 

gular  depressions  and  equally 
irregular  eleyatious.  The  de- 
pressions are  formed  by  the 
rupture  uf  swollen  corpuscles, 
and  the  elevations,  which  are 
fibrous  or  velvety,  by  the 
projection  o{  the  altered  hya* 
line  substance.  Scattered 
over  this  surface  are  many 
cells,  with  several  nuclei,  and 
more  or  leas  granular,  some 
of  which  are  undergoing  fur- 
ther changes,  becoming  fusi- 
form or  even  stellate. 

These  spots  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  cartilage,  either  at 
the  edge  overlapped  by  the  false  tissue  or  in  the  miildle  of  the 
joint,  where  two  surfaces  of  cartilage  are  in  actual  contact,  no 
false  tissue  intervening,  or  in  any  jmrt  of  the  encrusting  material 
which  granulation  has  not  yet  reached ;  again,  uniler  this  tissue 
the  cartilage  may  remain  for  the  most  part  healthy,  and  in 
these  places  the  whole  zone  of  false  tissue,  with  its  ramifications 
and  its  plexus  ef  vessels,  can  be  lifted  entirely  from  the  ctirti- 
lage,  wherever  that  structure  has  remained  sound ;  but,  wherever 
it  has  undergone  the  alterations  alreatly  described,  there  occurs 
a  |)eculiar  adhesion  between  the  two  tissues  in  a  manner  now 
to  be  explained.  As  the  ulceration  continues  it  approaches 
more  and  more  the  attached  surface,  the  hyaline  substance 
becomes  fibrous  over  a  greater  area  and  in  greater  depth,  the 
corpuscles  increase  in  size  and  burst,  discharging  the  cells  into 
the  surrounding  structure,  in  whi<^h  many  apparently  empty 
rifts  and  chasms  are  perceptible.  The  direction  of  these  cracks 
appears  peculiarly  arbitrary ;  some  of  them  run  with  the  fibres, 
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others  ilireotly,  otln^rs  oh!iqiu*ly,  across  them ;  many  of  them 
termiaatcj  at  cither  end  more  or  Icsa  abruptly;  but  some  of 
them,  antl  tlxis  of  course  depeuds  u{k>u  a  ftirtunate  position  of 
the  section,  are  seen  to  diverge  from  a  centre  larger  than  any 
one  of  the  branches,  which  are  themselves  larger  near  the  centre 
than  towards  their  termination ;  the  whole  shape  is  like  that  of 
a  crack  or  stiir  in  a  pane  of  glass,  produced  by  striking  it  with 
any  small  object  On  examining  this  stellate  rift  more  closely, 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  granular  throughout ;  on  applying  dilute 
acetic  acid  the  granules  fade,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  star  one 

or  more  nuclei  will  become  evident. 
This  apparently  empty  space  is  there- 
fore not  empty  at  all,  nor  is  it  a  series 
of  cracks  in   the  hyaline  suljstance, 
whose  directions  are   accidental.     It 
}4%    is  a  stellate  cell  developed  from  one 
^^    of  the  cartilage  cells,  that  had  been 
scattered  from  a  ruptured  corpuscle, 
aud  which  is  in  form  and  size  exactly 
Tilv'   une  of  the  cells  so  characteristic 
ui  uruular  tissue.  In  fact,  the  cartilage 
m  ^«    has  slowly  undergone  a  transforma- 

Q         "  Igl    tion  into  a  form  of  nascent  are(ilar 

tissue,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has 
^       1^  uccnrred,  between  the  structure  thus 

■  Y  formed  and  the  similar  material  grow- 
ing from  the  synovial  membrane,  an 
adhesion  or  interweaving  which  be- 
comes more  and  more  intimate  until  at  last  it  is  mere  con- 
tinuity. It  is  this  condition  which  led  Mr,  Aston  Key*  to 
ascribe  the  ulceration  of  cartilage  to  the  action  of  a  rodent 
tissue  growing  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  gradually  absorbed  the  cartilage,  supposed  in 
this  instance  to  be  perfectly  passive,  A  clearer  knowledge, 
however,  and  a  closer  study  of  the  phenomena  lead  us  to  the 
truth,  that  the  cartilage  is  ulcerated  by  an  action  or  actions 
of  its  own,  and  thus  we  come  back  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
Sir  B.  Brodie*s  opinion.  This  celebrated  surgeon  so  cle^irly 
*  Med.  Chi.  Trans.,  vol.  xix. 


il  i;W[c-  bcizoming  slowly 
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saw  that  this  was  the  case,  that  in  order  to  explain  its  pos- 
sibility he  had  to  insist  on  the  presence  of  vessels,  because 
non-vascular  parts  were,  in  his  time,  supposed  incapable  of 
inflammation.  As,  however,  it  can  now  be  certainly  affirmed 
that  any  part  which  is  capable  of  nutrition  is  also  liable  to 
inflammation,  it  can,  I  submit,  be  no  longer  denied  that  carti- 
lage is  liable  to  be  inflamed,  and  consequently  ulcerated, 
whenever  an  inflammatory  disease  attacks  the  other  structures 
of  the  joint.* 

It  has  been  said  that  during  this  process  many  cartilage 
corpuscles  burst  on  or  near  the  surface,  discharging  the  cells 
among  the  fibres  of  the  altered  hyaline  substance,  and  into  the 
joint  cavity.  We  have  in  the  present  chapter  traced  what 
becomes  of  them  in  the  former  situation.  As  to  what  happens 
to  them  in  the  latter  nothing  certain  can  be  known ;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  greater  number  fall  into  fatty  degeneration  and 
dissolve  away.  Others  no  doubt  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
pus  in  the  cavity. 

In  a  quicker  form  of  ulceration  (see  Chapter  XIII.),  loss 
of  substance  is  so  rapid,  that  a  previous  stage  is  barely  dis- 
coverable; the  hole  in  the  structure  is  under  such  circum* 
stances  bounded  by  clean-cut  edges,  as  though  a  piece  had  been 
cut  out  with  a  knife  or  punch.  Sometimes  these  edges  are 
remarkably  regular,  more  often  peculiarly  irregular.  As  a  rule, 
in  this  form  of  ulceration  the  articular  lamella  disappettrs  with 
or  immediately  after  the  cartilage. 

Such  rapid  ulceration  nearly  always  occurs  at  those  parts  of 
the  cartilages  which  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  for,  as 
already  said,  and  again  to  be  mentioned,  the  mutual  pressure 
of  the  joint  bones  is  greater  in  disease  than  in  health.  Espe- 
cially liable  to  this  ulceration  are  the  cartilages  of  joints  which 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  some  mal-posture,  either  because 
the  pressure  is  thereby  increased,  or  because  the  point  of  pres- 
sure is  an  unaccustomed  and  abnormal  one.  We  may  often 
find  in  such  places  that  the  cartilages  have  entirely  succumbed 


*  See  my  papers  "  On  the  Articular 
Cartilages  "  in  tlie  *  British  and  Foreign 
Quarterly/  October  1859,  and  in  the 
•Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal/  Feb- 
ruary 1860,  since  which,  and  since  the 


appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  the  views  of  scientific  surgeons 
on  this  subject  have  become  consonant 
with  those  then  enunciated. 
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to  rapiJ  uleenition,  while  elsewhere  they  will  bo  either  non- 
eroiled,  or  only  beginning  slowly  to  give  way. 

The  over-action  of  the  cartilage  cells  must  call  for  additional 
nutriment;  in  other  worilsy  for  additional  blood-supply*  The 
hyperemia,  the  visible  sign  of  thia  increased  nutrition,  is  found 
in  the  vessels  of  the  eancelli,  which  immediately  nnderlie  the 
articular  lamella*  I  have  alreatly  shown  that  the  acute  ulcera- 
tion of  cartilage  brings  with  it  a  redness  and  fulness  of  this 
partj  easily  seen  on  stiwiug  throngh  the  bone  longitudinally. 
It  should,  when  possible,  be  checked  by  examining  the  fellow- 
bone  of  the  opposite  side,  but  it  is  generally  well  enough 
marked  to  be  unmistakable.  This  hyperemia,  especially  as 
pressure  between  the  bones  continues,  readily  turns  to  inflam- 

Flg.  9. 
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mation  at  that  spot,  and  this  is  one  of  the  routes  whereby 
synovitis  spreads  to  the  caneellons  bone  tissue.  The  ostitis  is 
followed  by  formation  of  granulations,  and  these  occurring  in 
the  same  person  and  constitution  as  the  synovitis,  have  the 
same  tendency  to  remain  embryonic  rather  than  to  proceed 
onward  to  tissue  formation.  The  cancellous  cavities  become 
filled  with  gelatiniform  tissue  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
synovial  membranes ;  the  cancellar  plates  also  inflame,  soften, 
and  are  many  of  them  absorbed  into  a  like  tissue  or  become 
carious ;  the  articular  lamella  is  detached.  If  this  detachment 
takes  place  at  a  spot  to  which  cartilage  is  still  connected,  that 
portion  falls  into  the  cavity,  or  lies  loose  among  the  granula- 
tions.    Wo  often  find  among  thi^  altered  tissues,  such  pieces 
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lying  adrift ;  on  their  deep  surface  a  sabulous  roughness,  the 
remains  of  the  lamella,  which  came  away  with  the  cartilage,  is 
to  be  felt.  But  the  cancellar  cavities  may  be  laid  open  in 
another  way,  by  the  formation  of  small  holes  underlying  little 
cartilaginous  ulcers,  and  the  granulations  may  sprout  through 
them,  and,  invading  more  and  more  substance  of  the  bone  and 
cartilage,  increase  in  size  until  two  or  more  of  these  holes  run 
together,  when  a  larger  breach  of  surface  will  ensue.  In  either 
way  the  cancellous  cavities  are  laid  open  to  the  joint,  or  rather 
to  the  tissue  which  has  taken  its  place,  and  the  granulations 
from  the  bone  mingle  with  those  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  result  in  either  case  is  the  same,  namely,  two  (in  certain 
joints  three)  bones  with  unsealed  ends  are  united  more  or  less 
loosely  together  by  a  soft  granulation  tissue,  which  occupies 
all  the  space  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  inwards,  and  passing 
into  the  unclosed  bone-ends  fills  also  the  cancellous  cavities. 
In  advanced  cases  all  else  has  disappeared:  there  are  two 
tubular  bones,  conjoined  by  a  quantity  of  embryonic  tissue 
enclosing  a  central  cavity,  surrounded  by  skin  and  a  certain 
thickness  of  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Even  the  cortex  of  these  bones,  often  very  much  thinned, 
shows  signs  of  very  similar  change ;  for  a  certain  distance  from 
their  ends  their  tissue  will  be  rarefied,  the  vascular  foramina 
will  be  greatly  increased  in  size,  making  in  or  on  the  surfiEU^e 
furrows  and  gaps,  which  are  filled  with  the  same  gelatinous 
tissue,  while  even  the  structure  which  separates  these  breaches 
will  be  softened — osteoporosis  and  osteomalacia.  Beyond  this 
distance,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  osseous  surface  is  usually 
roughened  by  a  few  small  osteophytes.  These  appearances  are 
the  result  of  another  road  by  which  the  inflammation  invades 
the  bone,  namely,  by  the  periosteum.  The  furrowed  or  worm- 
eaten  and  softened  bone  marks  the  limit  of  the  more  complete 
inflammatory  act;  beyond  that  the  presence  of  osteophytes 
show  where  less  inflammation  permits  formative  actions. 

Third  Stage. — The  third  stage  consists  in  one  of  two  pro- 
cesses, the  consolidation  into,  and  tissue  formation  of,  the  granu- 
lation mass ;  the  degeneration  and  destruction  of  that  material, 
together  with  the  parts  it  encloses  and  involves.  Neither  of 
these  processes  takes  place  alone,  without,  that  is  to  say,  some 
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admixture  of  the?  other;  nevertheless  one,  whichever  it  may 
be,  is  pre<lominaiit,  and^  if  it  continue,  brings  the  whole  joint 
either  to  rt^pair  or  destnietion. 

Beparative  Processes, — These  consist  of  actions  in  all  respects 
similar  to  cicatrization.  At  any  stage  of  the  malady  the  pro- 
liferation may  stop,  the  inflammation  subside;  there  then 
rcsnlta  a  short  period  of  entire  inaction,  and  after  that  the 
granulation  mass  initiates  a  metamorphosis  into  more  or 
less  perfect  fibrous  tissue,  or  more  exactly  cicatricial  tissue. 
The  final  result  depends  upon  the  phase  to  which  the  disease 
had  reached  before  the  commencement  of  this  curative  act  j  if 
only  to  the  first  stage,  and  the  cartilages  be  still  entire,  or  to 
the  second,  and  the  eancellous  bone  cavities  be  laid  open. 

The  process  itself  is  the  fibrillation  and  contraction  of  the 
embryonic  tissue.  It  commences  over  a  large  part,  and  sends 
processes  or  tentacles  of  fibre-tissue  farther  and  farther  away,  and 
these  form  fresh  centres  from  which  organizing  processes  start ; 
a  highly  irregular  network,  with  elongated  mesh,  is  thus  spread 
through  the  gelatinous  mass,  each  space  enclosing  some  of  the 
jelly,  which  generally  rapidly  follows  the  course  of  the  rest; 
but  Bomctimcs  remains  obstinate  ;  or  may  fall  into  fatty  dege- 
neration, liquefy,  and  become  absorbed,  or  again  may  dissolve 
into  pus,  forming  a  localized  abscess  evc^n  in  the  midst  of  the 
consolidating  tissue. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  consolidating  process  has  once  begun 
over  a  certain  portion  of,  it  spreads  through  the  whole  morbid 
growth,  and  converts  it  into  coarse  inflexible  fibre-tissue,  which 
uniting  the  bones,  and  in  its  cicatricial  contraction  binding 
them  closely  together,  forms,  if  the  process  stop  here,  false  or 
fibrous  anchylosis;  the  amount  of  mobility  at  the  joint  de- 
pending nptai  the  quantity  of  fresh  granulation  tissue  which 
had  been  formed  prior  to  the  setting  in  of  the  healing  process; 
to  the  amount  of  change  in  the  shape  of  the  bone-ends,  and  to 
the  amount  of  cicatricial  contraction  which  tiikes  place  during 
healing.  This  eoutraetiou,  if  considerable,  brings  the  bones 
closer  and  closer  together,  and  at  last  may  bind  them  so  tightly, 
that  even  if  the  tissue  remain  fibrous,  but  little  movement  is 
permitted  between  the  bune-endB,  probably  more  or  less  altered 
in  sha[>e.     Also  more  especiidly  if  the  granulation  tissue  have 
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lain  very  close  to  the  skin,  that  structure  will  by  the  same 
process  be  drawn  inwards  towards  the  centre,  so  that  after  con- 
solidation is  complete,  the  joint  will  be  found  smaller  than  its 
fellow,  the  skin  being  tightly  stretched  over  it.  If  the  mouth 
of  an  old  abscess  or  sinus  have  existed,  this  will  also  be  dragged 
inwards,  and  when  healed  will  present  a  considerable  depression, 
with  hard  bottom  and  edges. 

If  the  action  do  not  stop  at  simple  fibrillation,  the  next 
step  is  ossification  of  the  structure.  This  commences  always 
in  those  layers  which  lie  in  close  contact  with  the  bone,  and 
chiefly  those  next  the  edges  of  the  exposed,  and  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  softened,  cancellar  walls.  These  walls  harden  again 
by  the  deposition  of  new  lime-salts  in  the  pre-existing  but 
altered  bone ;  this  depositure  does  not  stop  at  the  old  limits, 
but  gradually  invades  the  fibres  sprouting  from  those  walls  in 
stellate  and  arborescent  forms,  until  the  outgrowth  from  the 
two  bones  uniting  together  prevents  all  movement,  and  still 
continuing,  causes  complete  bony  union  of  the  joint  by  a 
reticular  osseous  cancellar-like  structure.  These  processes  are 
termed  respectively  cure  by  false  and  by  true  anchylosis. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  actions  which  nearly  always  occurs, 
sometimes  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  reinstating  processes, 
more  often  mingled  with  such  process  over  smaller  or  larger 
spaces,  namely,  degenerative  or  disintegrating  actions.  It  is 
evident  that  such  granulation  tissue  as  is  above  described 
cannot,  however  persistent,  be  permanent ;  it  must  eventually 
either  move  towards  tissue  formation,  or  towards  disintegra- 
tion ;  that  which  does  not  become  fibre  of  some  sort  becomes 
fatty,  puriform  or  both.  In  almost  every  c^e  of  strumous 
synovitis,  which  advances  to  the  stage  of  cartilage  or  bone 
ulceration,  or  indeed  to  considerable  growth  of  cellular  elements, 
these  changes  manifest  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  newly- 
formed  granulations  which  surround  the  original  cavity,  and 
also  in  various  spots  in  the  thickness  of  the  tissue  itself.  Thus 
results  from  the  former  puriform  secretion  and  fatty  debris 
within  the  cavity ;  from  the  latter,  localized  abscesses  in  the  new 
parts  surrounding  that  cavity.  In  examining  anatomically  a 
joint,  the  seat  of  strumous  disease  for  many  months,  the  nearly 
obliterated  and  irregular  cavity  is  found  filled  with  a  flocculent. 
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often  thin  pus,  mingled  with  oil  globules,  which  has  been 
secreted  by  the  granulations,  or  results  from  their  deliquescence. 
Such  abscesses  may  judiciously  be  termed  intra-articular ;  they 
often  lie  open  to  the  outer  air,  generally  by  somewhat  narrow 
but  not  very  tortuous  channels;  frequently  also  they  com- 
municate with  one  or  nlAlre  of  the  next  sort  of  abscess. 

Suppuration  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the 
new  granulation  tissue ;  it  is  preceded  by  fatty  degeneration 
at  the  spot  which  gives  to  the  part  a  pale,  almost  greenish, 
and  then  when  pus  begins  to  form,  an  opalescent  or  milky 
look.  These  "peri-articular  abscesses"  may,  after  a  time, 
communicate  with  the  fluid  in  the  joint  cavity,  they  may  pass 
outward  or  travel  in  both  directions ;  not  unfrequently,  instead 
of  perforating  the  skin  at  once,  the  pus  spreads  out  between 
that  structure  and  the  granulation,  causing  a  wide  separation 
between  them ;  and  when  at  last  the  skin  gives  way,  it  does 
so  over  a  wide  surface,  much  of  it  perishes,  and  there  results 
a  rather  large  ulcer,  with  blue  inverted  undermined  edges,  and 
with  foul  indolent  floor. 

Another  class  of  abscess,  that  among  the  muscles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  "adjacent  abscess,"  is  far  less  usual 
in  synovial  than  in  osseous  joint  disease ;  more  particularly  the 
deeper  variety  which  steals  along  the  periosteum  is  rare  in 
this  malady,  as  also  is  an  elongated  abscess  running  up  or 
down  in  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself.  We  shall  encounter 
them  in  another  chapter. 

These  more  distant  abscesses  are  preceded  by  formation  of 
fungoid  granulations,  and  result  from  defective  plasticity,  and 
subsequent  degeneration  of  that  tissue,  not  from  any  exuberant 
vitality  of  the  part.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood,  that 
neither  the  curative,  formative  acts  above  described,  nor  the 
degenerative  processes  just  mentioned,  occur  simultaneously 
over  the  whole  diseased  area,  or  are  always  continuous 
and  regular.  On  the  contrary,  joints  that  are  becoming  an- 
chylosed  may,  in  spots  among  the  fibrillating  tissue,  develop 
abscess,  or  the  intra-articular  abscess  may  tend  outward, 
propelled  more  hastily  by  the  contractile  force  of  the  fibril- 
lating tissue  itself,  and  by  the  pressure  thus  exerted  on  the  fluid. 
Thus  even  during  the  progress  of  cure  by  anchylosis,  abscess, 
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formed  at  the  time  or  long  ago,  may  point  at  the  skin.  Some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  the  fluid  parts  of  the  pus  become  ab- 
sorbed, leaving  somewhere  among  the  meshes  of  an  anchylosed 
joint  a  dried  up  mortar-like  material,  which  may  lie  quiescent, 
indefinitely,  perhaps  altogether,  but  which,  if  any  fresh  source 
of  irritation,  such  as  a  blow  or  strain,  be  superadded,  may  after 
many  years  again  liquefy  and  threaten,  or  actually  develop 
into  abscess.  Or  again,  strumous  joints  which  are  manifestly 
in  the  degenerative  and  suppurating  phase  will  maintain  for 
a  time,  here  and  there,  a  local  and  restricted  tendency  to 
fibrillation.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  although  sometimes 
between  these  powers  a  sort  of  strife  for  the  upper  hand  may 
take  place,  the  one  or  the  other  ultimately  predominates,  and 
that,  even  at  the  point  to  which  we  have  traced  this  suppura- 
tive form  of  the  third  stage,  recovery,  of  course  with  a  stiffened 
joint,  is  still  possible. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  degenerative  actions  become  predomi- 
nant, certain  remarkable  events  usually  occur ;  they  result  from 
destruction,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  ligaments,  by  the 
decay  of  the  granulations,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  141), 
permeate  their  fibres.  The  joint  may  even  in  the  first  stage 
have  become  somewhat  loosened,  but  in  this  third  phase^  when 
the  ligamentous  fibres  share  the  fate  of  the  degenerating  cell- 
tissue,  the  bones  are  so  loosely  held  that  the  one  may  be 
moved  in  several  abnormal  directions  upon  the  other.  Sub- 
luxations, in  some  joints  complete  dislocations,  may  then  take 
place,  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  flexors,*  because  it  is 
those  muscles  which  are  predominant;  but  occasionally  in 
other  directions,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  knee,  though  rarely, 
the  tibia  may  be  dislocated  outwards,  by  over  action  of  the 
popliteus.  Even  now,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  healing  may  occur ; 
and  indeed  the  luxation  itself,  the  cessation  of  pressure  by  One 
joint  surface  on  another,  is  of  itself  a  cause  of  amelioration. 
After  such  event  the  starting  pains  almost  invariably  cease,  at 
least  for  a  time. 

Nevertheless,  recovery  at  this  stage,  though  possible,  is  not 
sufficiently  frequent  to  render  prognosis  otherwise  than  grave. 
Neither  must  the  constitutional  influence  of  so  severe  a  drain 
*  The  hip  id  left  for  subsequent  consideration. 
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upon  the  system  be  overlooked.  The  patient  thus  suffering 
is  almost  always  at  the  very  least  strumouSj  perhaps  tuher- 
culuus,  henee  phthisis  or  merLiDgitis  tire  not  iiniisaul  concomi- 
tant of  joint  disease,  especially  if  the  latter  taint  be  present; 
while  the  tendency,  in  much  more  sthenic  eonstitntions,  of  hm^- 
ountinued  suppurations  t^o  jiroduee  lardaceous  degeiierati*»n  of 
viscera  must  never  be  disregarded. 

Thus  far  the  actinns  in  the  tissues  which  form  or  imme- 
diately surround  the  joint  have  alone  been  studied,  in  order 
that  the  narrative  might  remain  succinct  and  clear.  To  com- 
plete the  history,  we  must  take  into  account  certain  changes 
of  neighlxiuring  parts,  which,  consecutive  in  character,  are  not 
secondary  in  importance,  hardly  so  in  time.  Very  shortly  after 
the  tumefaetion  of  strumous  synovitis  appears,  the  limb,  chiefly 
in  the  segment  aljove  the  joint,  becomes  rajjidly  attenuated. 
The  first  change  is  in  the  muscles.*  It  htis  been  aseribc^d  to 
want  of  use,  but  there  is  a  cause  beyond  this  mere  raec*hanical 
one.  A  fractured  thigh  in  splints,  its  muscles  therefure  at 
entire  rest,  will  not  suffer  such  loss  of  bulk  in  three  months  as 
will  be  produced  by  a  fortnight's  persistence  of  strumous  joint 
disease.  The  mere  mechanical  tluMiry  will  therefore  not  alto- 
gether account  for  the  phenomenoUp 

While  the  muscles  thxis  waste,  the  joint  assumes  a  fixed 
posture,  natural  in  itself,  abunnnal  only  in  its  persisteui^y, 
towards  the  side  of  flexion.  This  is  the  cme  at  elbow,  wrist, 
and  ankle,  while  at  the  shoulder  adduction  pertains;  at  the 
knee  an  inwartl  twist  of  the  tibia  is  nsuully  combined  with 
considcralde  flexion;  at  the  hip,  very  complicated  pusitions, 
to  be  studied  in  a  future  chapter,  are  assumed.  These  postures 
obtain  in  nearly  every  case  of  joint  disease,  almost  with  the 
certainty  of  an  unchangeable  law.f  There  is  then  in  all  jnint 
disease  a  tendency  of  the  flexor  muscles  to  contract,  whih?  the 
extensors,  if  not  in  absolute  relaxation,  do  not,  at  all  events, 
retract  suificiently  to  annul  such  action.  It  is  true  that  flexors 
are  pruliably  in  all  limbs  stronger  than  extensors,  but  in  fact  a 


*  Of  cotjrsf!  AS  thG  mtiBclea  wmste,  bo 
do  tbe  Tat  pada  wKich  eupport  and 
Bopftmto  thorn  tU8apf»car. 

t  t  BJiuuld  Imve  jtimlo  tlda  atatemunt 
tvcQ  maru  aWiiutci  Lad  1  uot  been  two 


cases  of  kDee-joint  dlgeose  run  iluir 
tntire  courj?e  wkbout  aBstimiiig  ilexion, 
and  hnd  not  Volkiuntin,  iti  PiUin  rihI 
BiUrotk*B  'Cbirurgie/  rahnod  to  lika 
catKJs. 
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mere  examination  will  show  that  on  the  flexor  side  muscles  are 
rigid,  on  the  opposite  side  flaccid.  Our  knowledge  is  as  yet 
insuflScient  to  account  for  this  phenomenon. 

After  a  time  there  commence  a  series  of  so-called  starting 
pains,  i.e.  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles.  These  begin,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  1860,  simultaneously  with,  indeed  axe  directly . 
caused  by,  that  fulness  of  the  vessels  immediately  under  the 
articular  lamella,  which  is  the  hypersemia  of  inflamed  cartilage. 
They  act  in  such  wise,  that  during  their  continuance  the  joint, 
which  formerly  was  in  a  posture  of  fixed  but  not  abnormal 
flexion,  whose  ligaments,  however,  have  been  greatly  weakened 
or  destroyed  by  the  granulating  process  described  at  p.  141, 
becomes  now  distorted,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  extreme 
flexion,  often  combined  with  subluxation.  In  certain  joints,  as 
the  ankle  and  elbow,  this  is  less  evident  than  in  others.  At 
the  knee  a  backward  dislocation,  and  sometimes  an  outward 
luxation  occurs,  not  unfrequently  the  latter  being  due  to  the 
action  of  the  popliteus  muscle. 

The  contraction  of  muscles,  continuous  and  clonic,  is  at 
first  active,  i.e.  is  produced  by  retraction  of  the  sarkos  itself; 
but  they  in  a  short  time,  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  contraction, 
undergo  fibrous  degeneration,  the  true  muscular  tissue  wastes, 
and  is  in  part  replaced  by  fat,  in  part  by  fibre-cells.  The  fibrous 
envelope  is  thus  thickened,  and  not  only  hardens  itself  to  the 
length  in  which  the  limb  was  held  by  the  active  contraction, 
but  after  the  manner  of  all  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue,  as  that 
of  scars,  &c.,  goes  on  retracting,  drawing  the  limb  still  farther 
out  of  position.  This  action,  this  passive  or  scar-like  retraction, 
I  ventured  in  my  first  edition  to  call  by  the  name  of  "  con- 
tracture ;"  it  is,  I  believe,  the  same  as  that  which  Sir  James 
Paget  has  termed  "  adaptive  atrophy,"  also  a  good  term,  as  it 
implies  the  simultaneous  wasting.* 

The  retracted  and  contractured  flexors  wasting  more  or  less 
rapidly,  thus  degenerate  into  little  else  than  fibrous  cords,  but 
the  extensors  as  a  rule  suffer  another  form  of  degeneration ; 
they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  if  not  absolutely  relaxed,  at  least 
not  contracted,  and  suffer  a  fatty  degeneration.    I  do  not  mean 

*  TliiB  term  oxcitod  some  adverse  I  but  baa  since  been  pretty  generally  ac- 
commcnt  at  tbo  time,  in  certain  reviews,  |  oeptcd. 
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here  to  draw  too  absolute  a  line  of  distinction ;  many  portions 
of  the  contractnred  flexors  will  be  found  in  a  state  of  fatty 
decay ;  and  some  portions  of  the  extensors  will  be  found  fibrous, 
but  in  the  former  the  one,  in  the  latter  the  other  mode  of  de- 
generation greatly  predominates.  The  atrophy  of  the  limb  is 
not  confined  to  the  soft  parts,  the  bone  itself  wastes ;  not 
merely  does  it  become  less  in  circumference,  but  its  medullary 
cavity  increases ;  thus,  both  on  its  outer  and  inner  surface,  the 
hard  cortical  part  is  encroached  upon  until,  as  I  have  seen  in 
amputated  limbs,  and  during  re-sections  (see  Case  of  C.  Lobb, 
Chapter  XX.),  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  no  thicker  than  a 
calling-card.  Such  atrophy  is  more  rapid  and  more  complete 
when  the  upper  joint,  rather  than  the  lower,  of  any  long  bone 
is  affected.  Moreover,  if  the  whole  depth  of  the  epiphysis  be 
diseased,  that  is  if  the  inflammation  extends  through  the  joint- 
end  to  the  epiphysal  line,  the  function  of  that  line  will  be 
suspended  or  permanently  destroyed,  according  to  the  violence 
and  power  of  the  inflammatory  act  and  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
The  bone  thus  ceases  to  grow  in  length  at  the  upper  or  lower 
end,  according  to  the  site  of  the  disease ;  hence,  after  a  severe 
synovitis  commencing  early  in  life,  we  nearly  always  find  the 
diseased  limb  shorter  than  the  sound  one.  But  this  has  its 
exceptions ;  for  if  inflammation  have  not  been  severe,  or,  being 
severe,  have  not  spread  in  all  its  intensity  to  the  epiphysal  line, 
the  action  at  that  line  may  have  been  insufficient  to  check, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  stimulated  growth,  and  occa- 
sionally, as  a  result  of  synovitis,  actual  increase  of  length  will 
be  produced.*  It  occasionally  happens,  more  frequently  at  the 
hip  than  at  other  joints,  that  complete  separation  of  the 
epiphysis  (diastasis)  takes  place.  In  Fig.  31  is  an  instance 
of  this  occurrence  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia :  the  malady 
was  osteitis ;  but  much  the  same  form  is  presented  if  such 
displacement  arise  in  a  late  stage  of  synovial  disease. 

*  See  some  cases  by  Mr.  S.  JoDef,  and  cases  related  at  p.  351,  et  seq. 
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Symptoms. 

As  the  task  now  before  me  is  to  give  not  merely  the  local 
signs  of  a  synovitis  but  the  diagnosis  of  a  scrofulous  malady^ 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  appearances,  which 
may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  patient  is  the  subject  of 
struma.  I  believe,  as  I  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  that 
a  certain  contusion  has  existed  on  this  subject,  and  that  some 
of  the  appearances  produced  by  certain  diseases  of  admitted 
strumous  origin,  such  as  phthisis,  tabes  mesenterica,  &c.,  have 
been  described  as  diagnostic  signs  of  struma  itself. 

Struma  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  condition  of  bad  nutrition, 
which  marks  itself  in  the  aspect  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by 
an  excessive  delicacy,  thinness  and  sharp-cut  outline  of  con- 
nective tissues,  with  clearness  and  transparency  of  skin  ;  or  by 
a  gross,  coarse,  ill-concocted  condition  of  the  same  parts,  which 
therefore  are  large,  blunt-edged,  ill-defined  and  coarse. 

The  former  of  these  types  is  marked  by  excessive  refinement 
and  defined  in  the  modelling  of  the  features;  the  cartilages 
of  the  nose  are  clearly  outlined ;  the  eyelids  also  well  carved 
and  defined,  frequently  fringed  with  long  curling  lashes. 
The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  are  so  thin,  that  the  dark 
pigment  of  the  inner  chambers  reflects  through  them  a  bluish 
tinge.  The  pupil  is  often  large  and  somewhat  sluggish,  even 
though  the  iris  be  of  a  light  colour.*  The  skin  is  clear  and 
ash-coloured,  especially  about  the  upper  lip  and  comers  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  very  cool-toned  shadows  looks  translucent ; 
indeed  it  is  actually  translucent,  for  in  certain  parts,  as  the 
temple,  eyelids,  across  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  angles  and  thfe 
side  of  the  nose,  veins  are  easily  seen  through  it ;  the  redness 
of  the  lips  is  brilliant  and  luscious.  The  whole  aspect  is  that 
of  refined,  almost  ethereal  beauty. 

The  other  type  is  generally  marked  by  ugliness  of  the  coar- 
sest description.  The  head  is  large  and  angular  or  **  nubbly," 
is  bigger  behind  than  in  front ;  the  great  red  ears,  shapeless  and 
puffy,  stand  out  asplay.     The  jaws  are  prominent,  the  lips 


♦  Hufeland,  *Ueber  die  Natur  dcr 
Skrofelkrankheit,*  describes  this  pecu- 
liarity to  commencing  mesenteric  dis- 


ease;  but  I  think   without  Buffioient 
grounds. 
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thick  and  ill-defined ,  generally  sway  apart;  the  nose  swollen, 
and  its  cartilages  ill-defined ;  the  hair  coarse  and  dull,  either 
dark  or  grayel-coloared ;  the  eyelids,  thick  and  clumsy,  are 
often  bordered  with  red  even  when  not  inflamed,  the  lash  ill- 
deyeloped  and  scattered ;  the  conjunctiva  opaque  and  muddy ; 
the  complexion  dull  and  unclean-looking ;  the  coarse^  unctuary 
skin  is  marked  with  large  orifices  of  sebaceous  ducts.  The  figure 
is  usually  ungainly  ;  the  limbs  unwieldy ;  the  joints,  hands  and 
feet  large ;  the  belly  prominent 

These  descriptions  are  given,  each  of  them,  from  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  domain ;  they  will  serve  to  mark  what  I  wish  to 
point  out)  namely,  that  the  state  termed  struma  is  one  which 
is  closely  connected  with,  perhaps  consists  of  defective  inter- 
stitial nutrition  of  all  the  connective  tissues ;  in  the  one  type 
apparently  by  difficulty  of  assimilation,  whence  the  delicate,  but 
half-starved  refinement  of  cartilages,  bones,  fascioB,  and  of  the 
features  formed  by  them ;  in  the  other  type  by  large,  probably 
excessive,  assimilation  and  difficiJty  of  absorption — and  we 
know  how  much  the  lymphatic  system  is  involved — hence  the 
sodden,  shapeless,  almost  swollen-looking  bones,  features,  &c. 
If,  therefore,  some  nutritive  defect  of  connective  tissue  lies  at 
the  root  or  near  the  root  of  scrofula,  we  cannot  but  find  that 
an  inflammation  of  such  tissue,  however  set  up,  must  bear  and 
reflect  the  peculiar  character  of  this  evil ;  in  a  strumous  subject 
inflammations  of  connective  tissue  will  be  strumous.  The  more 
characteristic  therefore  be  the  marks  of  diathesis,  the  easier 
will  it  be  to  diagnose  the  specific  character  of  any  inflammation. 

Strumous  synovitis  is  far  more  frequent  in  children  and 
young  people  than  in  adults.  In  them  it  afiects  the  larger 
in  preference  to  the  smaller  joints,  is  particularly  prone  to 
attack  the  knee  and  the  hip ;  *  its  next  most  frequent  seat 
is  the  ankle  and  elbow,  then  the  shoulder,  and  the  joints  of  the 
tarsus  and  carpus.t  When  it  attacks  adults  it  affects  the 
elbow,  carpus  and  tarsus  in  preference  to  large  joints. 

First  Stage. — Chronic  synovitis  may  begin  in  different  ways. 
Either  as  the  obstinate  residuum  of  an  acute  attaxjk  brought  on 


♦  As  a  special  chapter  will  be  de- 
voted to  hip  joint-disease,  I  shall  say 
nothing  concerning  its  pecoliorities  in 
the  present  place. 


t  In  most  cases  of  tarsal  and  carpal 
disease,  it  is  not  possible  to  diagnose 
synovitis  from  osteitis. 
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by  injury,  over-fatigiie,  exposure,  or  other  such  cause  ;  and  here 
the  history  of  origin  may  assist  the  diapjuosis,  for  a  relie  of 
rheumatic  fever  will  hardly  be  strumous.  Or  the  malady  may 
commence  with  some  obscure  pain  or  sense  of  weakness,  pro- 
ducing a  certain  stiffness  and  himeness  of  the  limb ;  and  this 
condition  may  persist  for  a  week  ar  more  before  any  swelling 
is  perceptible,  at  least  to  the  untrained  perceptions  of  nurse 
or  mother,*  Or,  lastly,  the  first  sign  of  disease  may  be  an 
utterly  jminless  enlargement,  with  which  the  patient  moves 
about  and  uses  the  limb  as  usual,  of  which  he  is  even 
unconscious  until  it  is  noticed  by  some  attundjint.  This  last 
13  in  my  experience  the  manner  in  which  the  worst  and  most 
obstinate  cases  commence ;  it  oc- 
curs  only  in  those  constitutions 
strongly  marked  by  strumous 
taint*  Cases  tkns  beginning 
assume  the  form  which  8ir  B, 
Brodie  called  a  Morbid  Change 
of  the  Synovial  Membrane,  and 
which  he  considered  as  a  semi- 
malignant  fu nil  nf  disease. 

When  the  first  and  second 
mode  of  commencement  ob- 
tains, the  swelling  will  at  first 
have  much  the  form  of  the 
synovial  membrane ;  but  thin 
condition  is  very  short,  and 
corresjKjiids  only  to  the  few 
days  when  there  is  some  in- 
crease of  fluid  in  the  joint,  imd 
very  little  new  tissue  in  and 
around  it;  in  this  state  the 
swelling  fluctuates  slightly. 
Sometime  after  the  disease  has  begun  in  this  manner,  the  joint 
may  actually  decrease  a  little  in  size,  and  the  tumefaction  left 
will  be  no  longer  fluctuating,  nor  so  soft  as  previous  to  the  dimi- 


Strumoui  gynortitt  of  Itncc  (<*Mly  itvgv*). 


*  The  geiiUe  commciicemi>nt  of  the 
ilidpfiHO  abrtn^  sn  liUlo,  If^nt  iUr  limb 
IH  Mphldm  till  mod  into]  y  Bubjpetoil  to  trur- 


giciit  ex  ami  nut  ion,  hence  tlic  time  when 
HWt^lliii^  (^im II It'll eeil  in  lu  tu^mt  C11AO0 
tinot^rt^uii. 
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nut  ion.  Instead  of  conveying  to  the  practised  finger  the  sensation 
of  confined  fluid,  it  gives  that  of  a  soft  solid ;  the  decrease,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  of  no  good  omen ;  the  fluid  may  have 
almost  diaappeared,  but  tlicre  has  been  instead  fomiation  of 
gelatinoua  tLssue.  From  this  time  the  condition  will  he  the 
same  whatever  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  disease ; 
the  joint  will  continue  more  or  less  gradually  to  swell,  the 
shape  of  the  tuniuur  liecoming  very  difterent  to  that  of  an  acute 
synovitis;  its  chief  chararteristic  is  that  of  shapelessness ;  its 

form  is  not  affected  by  the 
position  of  tendons  or  of  liga- 
ments ;  but  includes  them  all 
in  its  vague  boundaries. 

The  sensation  which  the 
tumefaetitju  conveys  to  the 
lianil  is  soft  and  boggy,  such 
as,  to  the  uneducated  finger, 
may  give  the  idea  of  fluctua- 
tion. Many  parts  of  the 
swelling  are  softer,  and  some 
part«  a  little  harder,  than  the 
general  mass.  These  soft 
j  spots    are    not    more     truly 

j  fluctuating  than  the  others; 

/  the  increase  in  softness  is  all 

[  that  can  be  observed  about 

them.  The  harder  parts  seem 
to  lie  in  the  mass,  to  have 
no  defined  boundaries,  and 
cannot  be  separated,  lifted  up,  or  seized  by  the  fingers. 
This  swelling  conceals  and  covers  the  bones,  which  can 
only  be  felt  through  it;  their  prominences  and  depressions 
muffled  and  rendered  indistinct  by  the  doughy  thicken- 
ing of  soft  parts  around.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  strumous  synovitis  and  ostitis  can 
without  flifficulty  be  made  in  all  but  very  deep  or  small  joints, 
as  the  hip,  or  the  tarsal  and  carpal  articulations.  The 
distinguishing  mark  is  chiefly  the  fact  of  a  soft  swelling 
covering,  as  above  described,  bones  which  are  not  enlarged ; 


I 


StrutEwnis  sjuovlUs  or  fcaee. 
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while  in  ostitis,  although  some  swelling  of  soft  parts  can  be 
detected,  it  is  much  less  than  in  synovitis,  and  the  increase  of 
size  by  making  rather  firm  pressure  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  at  one  and  the  other  side  of  the  joint,  will  be  found  to  be 
clearly  bony.  If  the  Plates  illustrating  Chapter  YIL  be  compared 
with  those  now  giyen,  the  distinction  will  be  obvious  to  the  eye. 
Of  course  it  is  only  in  very  typical  cases  that  visual  diagnosis 
can  be  made ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same  to  the  touch  and  to 
the  sight :  in  the  first  stage  of  strumous  synovitis  the  swelling 
is  situated  in  the  soft  parts — ^is  itself  soft ;  bony  enlargement 

Fig.  12. 


Strumoos  synovitis  of  the  elbow. 

cannot  be  made  out,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  soft  swelling 
beneath  the  skin  covers  and  conceals  the  bones.  In  osteitis 
the  enlargement,  although  the  soft  parts  may  be  somewhat 
thickened,  is  osseous,*  and  one  or  the  other  bone  forming  the 
joint,  even  one  or  another  part  of  the  bone  (as  inner  or  outer 
femoral  condyle)  may  often  be  felt,  even  seen  to  be  enlarged. 

The  enlargement,  although  described  as  shapeless,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  acute  synovitis  and  to  osteitis,  is  never- 
theless not  without  form ;  indeed  every  joint  has  its  peculiarity, 

*  For  description  of  this  form  of  swelling,  see  chapter  on  Htrnmoas  Ostitis: 

N 
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which  some  experience  will  iem'h  better  than  mere  deseription. 
The  engravings  may  aid,  however,  in  directing  observation 
aright*  The  shoulder  thus  afifeeted  is  especially,  and  puT  excel- 
lence, shapeless,  a  mere  rounded  swelling  at  the  top  of  the 
arm.  The  elbow  presents  in  front  two  conical  enlargements, 
eiich  with  its  base  towards  the  joint,  each  diminishing  as  it  is 
traced  towards  the  upper  and  fore  arm  respectively.  The  fore- 
ann  tnniefueti< »n  is  chiefly  on  the  radial  side,  at  the  back 
above  the  olecranon,  and  on  each  side  uf  the  triceps  tendon. 
The  swelling  of  the  wrist  is  chiefly  at  the  back,  and  although 
it  may  encroach  upwards  and  downwards,  it  has  its  long  axis 
across  the  limb,  and  in  looking  at  it  in  a  good  light  falling 
lengthwise  from  the  hand  upwards,  a  line  of  shadow  above  the 
radius,  a  high  light  and  reflection  over  the  situatifin  of  the 
p.    j3  joint  run  both  in  that  transverse  direc- 

tion. The  peculiar  round  form  of  the 
knee,  and  in  synovitis  the  absence  of 
any  predominant  swelling  on  either 
one  side  or  the  other,  have  already 
been  noted.  When  the  ankle-joint 
is  diseased  there  is  often  some  difli- 
///':^^^HiP  eulty  in  the  diagnosis.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  thecal  enlargement 
by  the  direction  of  the  swellings  which 
str.mou.*y..vui.ofti««iki..       j^  trausverse  to  the  axis  of  the  limb, 

as  also  by  the  fact  that  in  Joint-diae^ise  the  whole  circum- 
ference, behind  the  malleolus  as  well  as  in  front,  is  enlarged. 
In  swelling  from  flropsy  or  suppuration  of  the  sheaths  the 
tumefaction  is  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  limb*s  axis,  and 
it  is  very  rare  that  the  posterior  and  anterior  sheaths  are  both 
affected.  At  p.  192,  Fig,  lo,  an  ankle  is  represented  as  seen 
from  behind ;  the  disease  had  advanced  to  suppuration  on  the 
inner  side,  hence  that  part  is  rather  more  protulterant. 

As  the  soft  swelling  increases,  the  joint  becomes  by  degrees 
whiter  than  normal.  This  peculiarity  is  the  more  marked  the 
more  strumous  be  the  ease,  so  that  we  may  roughly  conclude, 
from  the  colour  of  the  skin,  on  the  sort  of  granulation  forming 
beneath  it.  The  symptom  was  that  which  caused  Wiseman,  in 
1734,  to  apply  to  this  disease  the  name  of  White  Swelling,  a 
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name  which  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  England,  though  its  syno- 
nyms, Tumeur  blanche,  Tumor  albus,  &c.,  are,  or  have  been  till 
quite  recently,  retained  on  the  Continent.  When  the  case  is 
far  advanced,  this  whiteness  is  very  striking ;  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  granulating,  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  is  prolonged, 
and  the  swelling  therefore  very  considerable,  the  skin  becomes 
stretched  and  polished  ;  beneath  it  may  be  seen  meandering  a 
few  veins,  which,  being  flattened  out  by  the  growth  between 
them  and  the  skin,  look  broader  and  bigger  than  the  norm.* 
In  estimating  the  amount  of  swelling  by  the  eye  alone,  the 
surgeon  must  take  care  not  to  be  misled  by  the  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  which  accompanies  this  disease.  Of  course  such 
shrinking  of  the  limb  is  most  deceptive  if  the  diseased  joint 
be  in  its  middle,  as  the  elbow  or  knee.  I  have  often  heard 
tumefaction  spoken  of  as  enormous  when  accurate  measure- 
ment has  shown  it  to  be  slight.  Heat  of  a  joint  thus  affected 
is  only  present  quite  at  the  commencement  of  certain  cases, 
when  the  condition  might  be  better  named  subacute  than 
chronic ;  it  may  also  be  a  fugitive  symptom,  occurring  at  night 
in  a  further  stage  of  the  malady.  I  have  thought  at  times 
that  a  joint  in  the  early  stage  of  this  disease  felt  even  colder 
than  the  norm,  but  observations  with  the  thermometer  have 
never  verified  this  notion. 

The  pain  accompanying  this  form  of  disease  is  very 
variable.  In  some  cases  all  the  first  stage  is,  unless  the 
joint  be  much  moved  and  worried,  all  but  painless.  It  is 
true  that  a  child  thus  affected  will  often  wake  suddenly  from 
sleep  and  cry  for  some  time,t  an  act  which  is  perhaps  often 
caused  by  an  unconscious  movement  of  the  limb,  producing  a 
stab  of  pain.  In  hospital,  as  in  private  practice,  children  with 
greatly  swollen  joints  are  frequently  seen  with  countenances 
that  bear  no  mark  of  suffering :  now  any  continuous  pain,  or 
any  frequently  reiterated  pain  soon  leaves  its  mark  on  the 


♦  This  enlurgcment  of  veins  is  a  con- 
stant appearance  in  all  cases  ivhen  a 
more  or  less  deep-seated  tumefaction 
grows  with  some  rapidity  towards  the 
skin ;  it  occurs  in  encephaloid,  in  many 
sarcomata,  in  rapid  suppuration  of  a 
joint  membrane ;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
pathognomic  of  any  form  of  disefuie,  but 
only  of  the  locality  of  growth,  but  the 
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quicker  the  growth,  the  more  marked 


and  numerous  are  the  veins ;  hence,  while 
in  enoephaloid  a  whole  meshwork  of 
enlarged  venous  radicles  net  out  the  sur- 
face, in  strumous  synovitifl  only  a  few 
not  greatly  interlaced  markings  appear 
beneath  the  skin. 

t  I  am  not  here  speaking  of  the  so- 
called  starting-pains,  to  he  hereafter 
described. 
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faoial  exprea*?ifjn.  Among  oliler  persons,  from  whom  definite 
complamt  may  ha  elieited,  pain  while  the  limb  is  at  rest  is 
not  a  prominent  symptom.  A  dull  aching,  worse  at  night,  or 
a  gnawing,  a  sense  of  distension  are  mentioned,  but  not  with 
any  marked  emphasis.  In  one  case  that  oeenrred  to  me  in 
1858,  a  feeling  of  intense  cold  in  the  joint  was  the  most 
prominent  sensation*  I  cannot  attach  any  value,  diagnostic 
or  prognostic,  to  the  sort  or  amount  of  pain  complained  of  at 
this  period  of  the  disease. 

Besides  pain  when  the  joint  is  undisturbed,  we  must  con* 
sider  tenderness,  i.e,  pain  produced  by  pressure.  Every  joint 
aflected  with  synovitis  has  its  ow  n  particular  spot  of  tenderness, 
which  in  some  joints  is  also  the  spot  to  which  ordinar}^  pain 
and  the  shock  of  starting-pains  are  chiefly  referred.  At  the 
shoulder  this  spot  is  in  front  just  below  the  acromion,  in  the 
elbow,  the  back  where  the  radius  is  jointed  to  the  humerus. 
At  the  wrist  it  is  at  the  back,  outside  the  extensor  indicis  tendon. 
At  the  hip,  if  there  he  pain  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  it  is  situated  at  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  just  behind  the 
origin  of  the  gracilis  muscle,  afterwards  it  shifts  and  fixes  itself 
behind  the  great  trochanter,*  At  the  knee  it  is  situated  on 
the  inner  condyle,  just  inside  the  edge  of  the  patella.  At  the 
ankle  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  outer  malleolus. 

These  spots  of  chief  tenderness  are  so  constant  that  their 
existence  may  be  received  as  an  absolute  rule,  although  excep- 
tions do  now  and  then  occur,  1  have  been  quite  unable  to  find, 
by  the  most  C4ireful  investigation,  any  cause  lor  this  localisation 
of  tenderness;  we  must  at  present  be  content  to  accept  the 
simple  fact. 

This  description  applies  to  the  larger  joints ;  compound 
joints  formed  of  amaU  bones  (carpus  and  tarsus)  often  yield 
few  signs  by  which  we  may  certainly  distinguish  synovial 
from  osseous  struma,  since  the  one  very  quickly  succeeds  the 
other.f  The  malady  at  the  wrist  usually  assumes  the  form 
shown  in  Fig,  3tJ  which  was  originally  synovial.  This  formative 
phase  of  the  disease  lasts  in  some  cases  a  very  considerable 


♦  For  further  ftccount^  seeoimpteron  |  twice  seen)  gfivea  a  proximate  idea  of 

Hip  Joint  DiBeaae.  ,  whut    a  fungating   disea&o  n-maining 

t  HjdartlirDa  of  the  carpal  fiyimvial     purely  synovial  wtnUd  be  like. 

membrane  (a  rare  diseiiao,  whit'k  I  have  i 
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time  without  the  occurrence  of  any  other  morbid  change,  and 
then  frequently  comes  a  period  of  passivity;  the  swelling 
neither  increases  nor  decreases,  pain  is  not  complained  of,  the 
patient  ceases  to  lose,  but  does  not  gain  much  health,  although 
sleeping  well,  eating  fairly,  but  often  unable  to  take  exercise 
he  continues  somewhat  pale  and  weakly.  The  joint  is  not 
painful,  though  it  probably,  if  permitted,  assumes  a  more 
exaggerated  position,  immediately  to  be  described;  it  is  not 
hot  nor  tender.  There  appears  no  inflammatory  change,  either 
progressive  or  plastic,  the  especial  spots  of  tenderness  give  some 
slight  response  to  pressure.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  cases 
have  this  period  of  stasis,  lasting  in  some  but  a  short,  in  others 
a  very  long  time.  The  wards  of  some  hospitals  are  cumbered 
with  splinted  children,  getting  neither  better  nor  worse.  After 
this  period  comes  on  a  phase  either  of  progress  or  regress. 

This  latter  invasion  pf  cartilages  and  of  bones,  degeneration 
and  suppuration,  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  and  it  is  the  rapidity 
of  such  events  which  appears  to  me  to  lead  some  eminent  men 
to  doubt  the  possibility  or  even  desirability  of  making  any 
distinction  between  strumous  maladies  commencing  in  the 
hard  or  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  joint.*  But  th6se  cases  are  by 
no  means  the  most  usual ;  and  even  were  they  more  common 
than  they  are,  such  occurrence  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  accepting  a  frequently  clearly  marked  distinction,  which 
must  greatly  add  to  the  precision  of  prognosis,  and  often  to  the 
great  advantage  of  treatment. 

However — and  this  is  the  chief  reason  of  my  mentioning  it 
here — ^a  considerable  variety  in  the  rapidity  of  different  cases 
leads  to  some  difference  in  the  precise  pathological  moment  at 
which  those  important  manifestations,  fixed  posture,  abnormal 
mobility  and  subluxation,  occur.  Some  account  was  given  of 
these  processes  in  the  former  division,  and  confession  made 
of  my  inability  to  find  reason  for  the  perverted  reflex  action 
producing  them. 

The  fixed  posture,  always  to  the  side  of  flexion,  generally 
commences  during  the  first,  but  becomes  more  marked  during 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease ;  in  some  joints,  as  the  ankle 

*  Seo  Volkmann  in  Billroth's  and  I  Holmes's  '  Surgical  Diseases  of  Ghild- 
Pitha's  <Cbirurgic/  Bd.  II,  p.  521;  |  hood,'  p.  425. 
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and  elbow,  pure  flexion  obtains;  at  the  shoulder  adduction, 
probably  the  expression  of  flexion  at  this  joint  At  other 
places,  as  at  the  hip,  flexion  is  complicated  by  several  ad- 
ditional postures,  which  will  be  studied  in  a  separate  chapter. 
At  the  knee  flexion  so  greatly  predominates  that  a  certain 
inward  twist  of  the  tibia,  which  generally,  if  not  always,  co- 
exists, is  generally  overlooked.  While  the  postures  are  thus 
becoming  persistent,  the  limb  shrivels  very  rapidly.  On 
examining  the  state  of  muscles,  the  extensors  are  found  to  be 
flaccid,  while  the  flexors  are  more  contracted,  though  not  firmly 
so ;  any  attempt  to  straighten  the  joint,  or  even  a  belief  that 
such  an  attempt  is  about  to  be  made,  causes  these  latter 
muscles  to  become  at  once  rigid. 

Abnormal  mobility. — The  term  implies  that  the  bones 
composing  the  joint  can  be  moved  by  the  surgeon's  hand  in 
directions  impossible  to  a  normal  articulation.  At  the  knee  the 
tibia  may  be  made  to  glide  laterally  on  the  femur,  or  may  be 
rotated,  or  may,  while  the  knee  remains  straight,  be  moved  from 
side  to  side.  At  the  elbow  the  ulna  may  sometimes  be  made 
thus  to  move  laterally,  or  when  the  joint  is  bent  at  a  right 
angle  the  radius  may  be  moved  up  and  down.  At  the  ankle  a 
backward  and  forward  movement  may  be  produced.  As  such 
conditions  have  been  shown  to  arise  from  breaking  down  or 
absorption  of  the  ligaments,  this  symptom  is  a  sign  of  the 
intensity  of  the  disease,  and  of  its  destructive  invasion  of  tissues 
necessary  to  the  joint  as  a  centre  of  motion.  It  must,  however, 
be  said  that  any  considerable  false  mobility  is  rare  in  this  stage 
of  the  disease ;  still  more  infrequent  is  subluxation,  save  at  the 
knee  a  slight  displacement  of  the  tibia  backward,  which  is  not 
uncommon  even  in  this  first  ph«we  of  fungating  synovitis. 

The  Second  Stage  is  ushered  in  by  certain  peculiar 
symptoms  called  "  starting-pains,"  being  a  combination  of  pain 
and  of  muscular  spasm,  but  which  of  the  two  has  the  priority 
in  point  of  time  and  causation  is  impossible  to  say.  The  pain 
is  always  referred  to  the  special  points  of  tenderness  already 
(p.  164)  mentioned,  although  it  radiates  up  the  limb.  The  start- 
ings  rarely  occur  in  the  daytime  while  the  patient  is  awake ;  but 
at  night,  just  as  he  is  falling  to  sleep,  rouse  him  with  a  sudden 
stab  of  pain  and  a  sense  of  horror ;  indeed,  many  regard  these 
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attacks  with  such  dread  that  they  keep  themselves  awake  as 
long  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid,  or  at  least  postpone  their 
advent.  When  slight,  they  do  not  visibly  move  the  limb ;  in 
their  more  severe  form,  as  I  have  frequently  seen,  the  limb,  with 
even  the  splint  upon  it,  jumps  a  little  way  from  the  bed.  Young 
patients  frequently  cry  out  loudly,  yet  may,  even  before  the 
nurse  can  reach  them,  fall  asleep  again ;  others  refuse  to  sleep, 
and  beg  not  to  be  left  alone.  The  advent  of  these  pains  is 
most  important,  as  marking  the  particular  pathological  phase  of 
the  disease ;  while  they  are  severe,  and  increasing  ulceration 
of  cartilage  is  imminent,*  or  has  already  commenced,  tliey  are 
indeed  directly  caused  by  the  hypereemia  immediately  under 
the  articular  lamella,  which  always  accompanies  that  process. 
This  fact,  which  I  first  pointed  out  twenty  years  ago,  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  the  correct  interpretation,  leading  to  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  actual  occurrences  taking  place 
in  any  given  case  of  joint  disease.  These  pains,  which  are 
remittent  and  transitory,  are  generally  coincident  with  a 
certain  form  of  constant  pain,  usually  described  by  the  patient 
as  "  gnawing  "  or  as  "  soreness  of  the  bone ; "  in  some  cases  a 
sense  of  distension,  a  bursting  pain  is  mentioned. 

When  these  sensations,  the  more  or  less  constant  and  the 
irregular,  have  lasted  a  certain  time,  longer  if  they  have  been 
slight,  shorter  if  severe,  another  symptom  is  added,  viz.  tender- 
ness on  pressing  the  joint  surfaces  together.  The  origin  of  this 
symptom,  although  extremely  obscure,  I  believe  myself  to  have 
detected.  By  questioning  minutely  for  years  past  every  patient 
that  ciime  in  my  way,  by  observing  the  species  and  succession 
of  different  sensations,  and  examining,  when  possible,  the  joints 
of  those  whose  symptoms  had  been  thus  noted,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  tenderness  indicates  that  the  articular 
lamella  has  given  way  over  a  larger  or  smaller  extent,  and 
that  the  cancelli  are  laid  bare  to  the  joint.  The  actual 
sequence  of  events  can  in  most  instances  be  traced,  the 
starting-pain  coming  on  first — two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  more 
before  the  tenderness  supervenes.  Having  examined  a  very 
large  number  of  joints,  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  disease, 

*  It  win  bo  pointed  out  in  aDother  |  of  pains  are  earlier  in  strumous  osteitis 
chapter  that  these  the  more  severe  form  |  than  in  synoyitls. 
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and  having,  wherever  it  was  p^sgible,  compared  the  symptoms 
with  the  morbid  anatomyj  I  can  affirm  that  I  have  never 
heard  complaint  of  this  peculiar  joint  tenderness  without 
finding  the  articular  lamella  broken  through.  I  have  found 
the  lamella  given  way  in  c-asea  where  there  had  been  no  joint 
tenderness ;  but  then  the  breaches  of  continuity  had  been 
either  very  small,  or  situated  in  some  part»  where,  in  the 
position  of  the  limb,  it  could  not  be  pressed  upon  by  the  other 
bone  of  the  joint.  In  seeking  this  symptom,  extreme  care 
must  be  used  lest  the  limb  be  moved  ;  motion,  either  flexion  or 
extension,  of  a  diseased  juint  often  eauses  pain  which  is  not 
that  being  looked  for*  Again,  we  must  not  let  the  patient 
involuntarily  deceive  us ;  many  persons  who  have  long  been 
ill  with  articular  disease  habitually  complain  when  the  joint  is 
touched,  whether  they  be  hurt  or  not,  being  moved  thereto  by 
fear  that  something  to  give  pain  is  about  to  be  done. 

Grating  or  bony  crepitation  in  the  articulation  is  a  symptom 
which,  when  it  occurs,  proves  an  ulceration  of  cartilages 
throughout,  probably  a  considerable  extent  of  both  bones; 
but  the  absence  of  this  grating  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
cartilages  are  sound,  for  granulation  from  the  bone  may  be  so 
luxuriant  as  to  prevent  the  two  osseous  surfaces  coming  in 
contact.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  during  some  part 
of  the  progress  of  the  esse,  the  bones  will  grate,  and  that 
afterwards  they  will  altogether  cease  to  do  so.  The  reason 
of  such  cessation  is,  after  what  has  just  been  said,  perfectly 
evident. 

In  this  series  the  symptoms  usually  succeed  each  other  in 
case  after  case  with  an  almost  monotonous  iteration,  yet  some- 
times variations  occur,  j)roduced  either  by  great  nervous  irrita- 
bility or  more  generally  by  extreme  instability  of  the  granulation 
tissue,  c4iuBing  the  third  stage,  that  of  degeneration,  to  super- 
vene even  before  the  second  is  well  establislied,  thus  mixing 
up  the  symptoms  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other. 

Generally  during  this  second  phase,  especially  if  it  con- 
tinue a  considerable  time,  the  starting-pains  are  followed  by 
further  effects.  One  of  these  is  more  complete  and  permanent 
shortening  of  mxiscles — contraction  is  succeeded  by  contra^?- 
ture.    This  change  takes  place  very  grarlually,   hence   it  is 
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impossible  to  mark  exactly  the  time  of  its  commencement — 
a  muscle  slightly  contractured  feels  but  little  different  firom 
a  normal  one ;  but  when  the  process  has  somewhat  advanced 
the  stringy  feel  of  fibrous  degeneration  can  plainly  be  distin- 
guished. These,  shortening  and  the  spasm  combined,  acting 
on  a  somewhat  loosened  joint,  may  even  now  begin  to  produce 
sub-luxation,  but  tliis  condition  is  more  fully  developed  in  the 
later  phase. 

The  Third  Stage  embraces  one  of  two  actions,  either 
progress  towards  cure,  or  towards  destruction  of  the  joint  by 
degeneration,  suppuration  or  caries. 

The  former  of  these  may  occur  at  any  phase  of  the  disease, 
and  the  earlier  the  better  will  be  the  result.  The  signs  of  such 
beneficial  change  will  be,  firstly,  improvement  in  the  general 
health,  more  marked  if  it  have  previously  considerably  suf- 
fered; the  improved  appetite,  increasing  strength,  cessation 
of  night  sweats,  of  starting-pains,  as  well  as  a  more  even 
thermometer  at  a  lower  grade,  indicate  a  better  condition  of 
system.  Locally,  there  ensues  a  decrease  of  swelling,  together 
with  greater  hardness  and  resiliency  of  the  enlargement;  im- 
proved coloration  of  the  skin  over  the  joint,  while  the  meander- 
ing veins,  if  there  have  been  any,  and  any  slight  abnormal 
mobility,  disappear.  The  shape  of  the  bones  gradually  becomes 
more  perceptible,  and  they  are  not  so  far  from  the  surface. 
If  when  these  actions  set  in  the  first  stage  hav^  not  been  passed, 
the  limb  will  recover  with  merely  an  amount  of  joint  stiffness, 
(the  result  of  thickening),  which  in  time  may  be  eliminated. 
If  the  second  stage  have  been  reached,  a  more  severe  lameness, 
greatly  to  be  alleviated,  but  perhaps  never  to  be  quite  over- 
come, will  be  left  behind.  If  the  destructive  processes  of  the 
third  stage  have  proceeded  pretty  far,  a  joint  partially  stiffened 
by  false  or  quite  stiffened  by  true  anchylosis  is  the  best  result 
attainable. 

The  hardening  of  the  swelling  and  its  diminution  is  a  more 
or  less  rapid  or  slow  process,  according  to  the  energy  of  the 
formative  acts  which  the  hitherto  all  but  unchanging  granu- 
lation tissue  has  assumed  As  it  goes  on,  the  skin  becomes 
more  and  more  drawn  inward  to  the  bones,  and  at  length,  if 
considerable  swelling  have  been  present,  becomes  stretched 
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over  them  tightly — eiecUricial  eontradian — ^the  joint  loses  not 
only  abnormaly  bnt  also  nonnal  mobility  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
and  when  the  process  is  complete,  the  new  fibrons  tissue,  fiilly 
formed  from  the  granulations,  binds  the  bones  firmly  together, 
often  so  rigidly  that  only  a  little  doubtful  movement  can  be 
obtained  ;  this  is  &lse  anchylosis  (see  Chapter  XIX.). 

True  anchylosis,  viz.  the  ossification  of  the  fibrous  tissue, 
frequently  follows  upon  the  false  with  very  considerable 
rapidity,  but  is  in  other  cases  a  slower  process.  It  announces 
its  commencement  by  no  distinct  symptom ;  greatly  increased, 
and  at  last  complete  immobility  indicates  a  little  later  what 
actions  are  or  have  been  taking  place. 

A  great  many  joints  thus  diseased  do  not  go  through  this 
stage  of  cicatrization  regularly  and  fart  passu  over  the  whole 
area  of  morbid  action,  certain  parts  in  some  cases  will  solidify, 
others  degenerate  and  suppurate.  At  certain  times,  according 
to  fluctuations  of  systemic  health  and  vigour,  the  one  or  the  other 
action  will  predominate.  Yet  any  attempt  at  this  mode  of 
healing,  sufficiently  marked  to  be  detected,  is  of  encouraging 
augury,  and  should  be  fostered,  as  it  has  great  tendency  to 
become  more  widely  propagated  among  the  tissues.  Yet,  only 
too  frequently,  the  contrary  actions  prevail,  sometimes  mingled 
with  fitful  attempts  at  h^ing ;  and  usually  slowly,  at  other 
times  very  rapidly,  all  the  new  growths  and  the  parts  involved 
in  it  appearing  to  break  down  almost  at  once  into  degeneration 
and  abscess.  The  general  and  local  symptoms  will  vary 
accordingly.  The  advent  or  approach  of  this  condition  may 
be  suspected  if  the  thermometer,  fluctuating  considerably,  fall 
during  the  daytime  below  98®,  while  a  sudden  sharp  and  per- 
sistent rise  marks  the  commencement  of  rapid  disintegration. 

If  also  the  tumour  of  the  joint  do  not  diminish,  but  contioue 
to  increase  without  sign  of  active  inflammation ;  if  the  articu- 
lation become  more  loose  in  abnormal  directions,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  degeneration  and  suppuration  will  probably  occur ; 
if  the  skin  become  whiter  and  more  polished  and  lose  its 
mobility,  while  the  tumour  continues  to  enlarge ;  if  the  soften- 
ing mass  feel  as  though  it  were  immediately  beneath  the 
surface,  we  may  conclude  that  those  retrograde  actions  are 
imminent,  or  perhaps  have  actually  begun. 
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The  tumefaction  usually  increases,  and  if  this  increase  be 
general  it  gives  to  the  whole  swelling  a  still  more  rounded 
appearance ;  the  skin  over  it  is  either  dry  and  furfuraceous,  or 
if  the  enlargement  be  sufficient  to  produce  tension,  smooth 
and  polished ;  under  these  latter  circumstances,  if  considerable 
pain,  of  a  dull  aching  character,  be  experienced,  and  if  a  certain 
pyrexia,  well  marked  by  the  up  and  down  movements  of  the 
thermometer,  be  verified,  acute  intra'articuiar  abscess  will 
form;  it  is  not  a  very  usual  result  of  fungous  synovitis. 
Frequently  it  is  not  the  whole  inner  wall  of  the  new  tissue 
which  thus  degenerates,  but  one  or  more  spots  in  its  thickness ; 
such  periarticular  abscesses  may  exist  a  certain  time  without 
making  their  presence  known  by  any  distinctive  symptom; 
unless  they  be  of  rapid  formation  or  near  the  surface,  they 
may  even  open  into  the  central  cavity  without  exciting  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  their  presence.  After  a  time,  however,  they 
approach  the  skin,  and  then  a  local  enlargement,  a  rounded 
protrusion  of  a  part  of  the  intumescence,  will  appear,  and  over 
this,  unless  it  be  incised,  the  skin  will  redden,  frequently 
over  a  large  surface,  and  break,  giving  exit  generally  to  only 
a  small  quantity  of  ill-concocted,  flocculent  pus.  The  opening 
thus  formed  may  rapidly  degenerate  into  a  sinus,  from  the 
mouth  of  which  sprout  large,  flabby,  and  generally  pale  or 
greenish  granulations;  or  if  the  pus  have  previously  under- 
mined a  wide  extent  of  skin,  a  large  flat  ulcer,  around  which 
the  skin  lies  loose  on  the  subjacent  tissue,  is  left.  There  is  some 
diflference  in  the  behaviour  of  these  abscesses,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  less  deep  or  superficial ;  the  latter  may  open  any- 
where about  the  joint.  The  former  generally  make  their  way 
first  into  the  central  cavity,  and  then,  like  the  intra-articular 
abscesses,  open  outward  in  certain  spots  which  are  more  definite 
for  the  deeper  than  for  the  superficial  articulations — as  for  the 
shoulder  and  hip — the  choice  locality  in  the  former  instance  is 
just  inside  the  biceps,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
great  pectoral  muscle,  for  the  latter  are  several  spotB  described 
in  another  chapter.  Adjacent  abscess,  either  inter-muscular 
or  periosteal,  though  unusual  in  this  form  of  disease,  should 
nevertheless  be  looked  for.  They  produce,  the  former,  certain 
lines  of  fulness  rather  than  of  hardness,  ninning  from  the 
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affected  joint  upward,  very   rarely  downward ;    the   latter  a 

souse  as  of  increase   in  size  of  the   bune.      Their  mode  of 
detection  is  inure  fully  described  elsewhere. 

While  the  granulation  tissue  thus  softens,  the  ligamentous 
fibres  enclosed  and  permeated  by  them  share  a  like  fate,  and 
subluxation  or  complete  disloeiition  is  a  common  event,  at  this 
stage,  especially  at  the  hip,  knee,  shoulder,  and  upper  radial 
articulation;  that  at  the  hip  is  of  all  complete  pathological 
luxations  the  most  common.  The  radius  is  often  dragged  upward 

Fig.  H. 
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I'«tbotog}ciil  dUilucaUon  uF  Ibe  tibia  outworda. 

by  the  action  of  the  biceps,  but  the  disjihicement  is  rarely  entire, 
Tho  tibia  is  generally  drawn  backward  on  the  condyles,  so  that 
a  marked  deformation  of  the  joint  results,  namely,  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur  makes  prominence  in  the  patellar  region ;  below 
it  is  a  marked  depression,  while  behind,  the  lower  part  of  the 
popliteal  space  projects  abnoTmally  backwards,  Occjisionaliy, 
too>  at  this  joint,  a  very  singular  displacement  outward  of  the 
tibia  is  too  well  marked  to  re^iuire  any  description.  The  outer 
condyle  of  the  femur  rests  on  the  inner  articular  facet  of  the 
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tibia,  while  the  inner  condyle  has  lost  its  opposing  bone.  The 
shoulder,  rarely  the  seat  of  strumous  synovitis,  tends,  when 
thus  affected,  to  dislocation  towards  the  axilla. 

Sometimes,  whether  luxation  occur  or  no,  the  patient  may 
fall  into  a  state  of  considerable  weakness,  when  the  degenera- 
tions above  described  become  more  rapid,  are  not  confined  to 
spots  here  and  there,  but  take  place  almost  simultaneously 
throughout.  Thus  the  whole  mass  may  more  or  less  rapidly 
suppurate  or  suffer  fatty  degeneration;  fluctuation  over  the 
whole  space  will  be  evident,  and  when  the  pus  is  evacuated,  it 
brings  with  it  parts  of  the  fibrous  tissue  which  have  been 
included  in  the  granulations,  and  also  bony  detritus  from  the 
cancellar  walls  which  have  been  similarly  involved.  Such 
local  changes  are  accompanied  by  considerable  general  dis- 
turbance, inedia,  emaciation  and  night  sweats,  together  with 
very  strongly  marked  thermometric  derangements,  the  temper- 
ature being  nearly  or  even  below  normal  in  the  morning,  and 
rising  to  102°  or  more  in  the  evening.  Surgery  usually  spares 
to  the  patient  these  ultimate  sufferings  of  joint-disease. 

Omitting  this  last  described  phase,  it  must  be  noted  that 
from  the  former  condition,  i^.  from  peri-articular  and  intra* 
articular  absc^s,  patients  may  yet  recover,  of  course  with 
anchylosis.  Such  favourable  course  is  marked  by  decreased 
violence  of  the  starting  and  other  pains,  and  by  diminution  of 
the  swelling,  which  becoming  harder  seems  to  press  the  pus 
out  of  the  abscess  cavities,  and  the  discharge  decreases  in 
amount,  altering  its  characters  from  a  flocculent  ichor-like 
fluid,  to  good  creamy  pus;  as  time  goes  on,  this  may  after- 
wards again  become  thinner,  but  then  resembles  thin  mucus 
or  serum.  The  granulations  become  of  a  healthier  character, 
they  protrude  less  and  less,  come  to  lie  on  a  level  with  the 
skin,  then  are  as  it  were  sucked  in  as  a  snail  into  its  shell, 
sit  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  and  when 
healed,  form  what  is  called  a  depressed  cicatrix.  This  re- 
traction of  the  sinus  granulations  is  merely  a  part  of  the 
general  cicatricial  contraction  that  is  taking  place,  whereby 
the  tissues  consolidate,  and  may  become  even  abnormally  hard. 
Indeed  in  the  cases  which  originally  were  marked  by  very 
considerable  puffy  swelling,  the  tissue-contraction  is  so  great 
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that  tlie  joint,  wbeii  fully  boaled,  is  aiimllnr  tJian  the  iiornn,  and 
the  skin  seems  drawn  eliise  to  and  lif'tween  the  Iwinea,  A  limb 
whieh  has  gone  thnmgh  tho,m  processes  of  dise^ise  and  repair 
exhibits  sbrunkc-n  and  feeble  mnscles,  a  joint  formed  by  small 
and  more  or  less  misshapen  bone-erids,  t-ti  whieh  the  skin, 
nineh  t^Imnged,  smooth  and  ^biny,  is  elosely  athiehed;  while 
at  varying  distances  from  the  joint  depressed,  reddened  eiea- 
trices  mark  themselves  very  plainly. 


Treatment. 

Getiei'oJ.^lt  perhaps  hardly  eoines  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work,  nor  is  it  otberAiiso  advisable,  to  enter  into  any 
hmg  treatise  on  the  treatment  of  struma*  Yet  it  is  evident 
that,  in  dealing  with  a  disease  which  takes  root  in  a  certain 
state  of  system,  all  attempts  at  enre  would  be  fruitless,  uuless 
eome  means  were  employed  to  alleviate  the  constitntional  evil. 
In  the  first  place,  all  hygienic  measures  must  be  taken^ — closi? 
dwelliug-rofmTs  are  to  \)e  ventilated;  light  admitted  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent;  unhealthy  diet  changed,  and  cleanli- 
ness inculcated*  Upon  these  plain  rides  of  living  w^e  need  not 
linger. 

Two  different  aspects  of  strumous  disease  were  described  at 
page  157,  with  some  care,  beenuse  they  ought  to  indicate  two 
dirterent  forms  of  treatment.  The  distinctions,  although  fre- 
quently as  strongly  marked  as  there  indicated,  do  not  always 
diverge  to  that  extreme  degree ;  therefore,  the  treatment  to 
be  described  for  each  will  not  always  be  so  opposed  but  that 
their  principles  may  be  somewhat  intermingled. 

That  form  of  scrofulous  disease,  which  is  marked  by  thick 
unwieldy  connective  tissues,  is  in  adults  very  generally,  in 
younger  persons  invariably,  combined  with  a  sluggish  intestinal 
canaly  accompanied  usually  in  the  latter  instance  with  thread- 
worm. The  whole  tube  is  lined  by  a  thick  viscid  mucus,  which 
does  not  stimulate  the  peristaltic  actions,  nor  permit  either  food 
or  remedies  to  come  in  contact  with  its  mucous  coat.  This 
matter  must  be  purged  away,  and  the  best  means  for  the  pur- 
pose is  a  powder  of  calomel  and  jalap  or  calomel  and  rhubarb. 
In  another  chapter  (see  Chapter  XL)  the  action  of  this  remedy 
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in  articular  disease  is  compared  with  its  effects  in  stnimons 
ophthalmia.  Wo  can,  in  this  hitter  malady,  actually  see  the 
morbid  symptoms  decline  as  soon  as  the  intestines  are  clear.  In 
strumous  synovitis  the  benefit  is  not  loss  certain,  though  it  may 
be  less  plainly  perceptible.  In  one  or  two  C£tses  of  commencing 
strumous  joint-disease,  the  exhibition  of  this  remedy,  combined 
with  suitable  local  means,  has  checked  the  complaint.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  after  the  medicine  has  had  its  due 
effect,  the  complexion  will  resume  its  muddy  hue,  and  the  eye- 
lids become  again  red  ;  the  dose  should  then  be  repeated ;  but 
proper  dietetic  and  niedicinal  measures  will  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  the  purge  more  than  once  or  twice  through- 
out the  whole  complaint.  Small  alterative  doses  of  mercury 
may,  however,  be  given  for  a  day  or  two  with  advantage.  This 
medicine  is  not  in  these  cases  to  be  pushed  to  any  point  near 
affecting  the  gums ;  it  is  simply  to  correct  the  secretions,  and 
is  the  more  beneficial  if  it  produce  rather  free  action  of  the 
bowels.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  quinine ;  as,  for  instance,  two  grains  of  the  grey  powder 
with  one  of  quinine,  night  and  morning  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  the  latter  may  be  administered  alone  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  especially  indicated ;  it  may  be  given 
in  some  bitter  infusion.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
following  formula,  a  little  altered  from  one  of  Lugol's,  the  action 
of  which  is  quicker  than  the  iodide  alone  : — 

Iodide  of  Potassium     ..     1  draclim. 
TinctursB  Sodi       ..      ..     nt  viii. 
InfuBion  of  Calumba    ..     1  pt. 

It  is  singular  that  the  addition  of  the  pure  element  detracts 
from  the  metallic  taste  of  the  compound,  and  renders  it  less 
lasting.  The  formula  appears,  in  some  of  the  reported  cases,  as 
the  Mistura  Potassii  lodidi  Composita. 

Quinine,  mineral  acids,  and  bitters,  are  the  tonics  most 
beneficial  in  this  form  of  the  disease.  Iron  is  far  less  valuable, 
and  cod-liver  oil  very  frequently  disagrees,  besides  aiding  the 
tendency  to  clogging  of  the  intestines  and  sluggishness  of 
the  liver. 

The   form  of  struma,  which  is  distinguished  for  the   fine 
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delicate  fonnation  of  the  oonnectiye  tissues,  is  to  be  managed 
on  a  different  plan.  Purges  and  mercury  in  any  form  must  be 
avoided ;  the  inaction  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  to  be  combated 
by  mild  vegetable  aperients ;  rhubarb  given  in  pill  immediately 
before  or  with  the  last  meal  at  night  is  an  excellent  plan,  and 
anything  like  a  violent  or  irritating  evacuant  does  harm. 
Iodide  of  Potass  alone  in  the  most  typical  cases  of  this  sort  of 
struma  is  not  beneficial ;  the  whole  class  of  alteratives  are  not 
needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  tonics  are  extremely  valuable.  Cod-liver 
oil  is  especially  indicated,  as  we  desire  increase  of  nutriment ; 
in  these  cases  it  very  seldom  indeed  disagrees.  Quinine,  if  the 
appetite  fail,  is  useful ;  but  iron  is  to  be  much  more  highly 
prized.  I  have  found  great  benefit  from  iodide  of  iron,  but 
have  no  esteem  for  the  usual  preparation,  the  syrup ;  I  give  it 
in  a  nascent  form,  prescribing  it  in  two  mixtures,  two  or  three 
grains  of  iodide  of  potass,  and  five  or  eight  minims  of  tincture 
of  iodine  in  the  one,  five  grains  of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia 
in  the  other,  a  dose  from  each  is  mixed  just  before  taking ;  in 
&ct,  I  esteem  steel  and  the  oil  as  the  best  medicinal  agents  : 
where  the  latter  has  been  found  unsuitable,  sarsaparilla  may 
be  advantageously  administered.  Malt  liquors,  milk,  if  possible 
cream,  should  be  included  in  the  diet.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  in  these  cases  the  stomach  is  usually  capable  of  managing 
only  a  little  food  at  a  time ;  therefore,  the  meals  should  be 
small  and  frequent.  I  have  often  found  that  these  patients 
are  very  languid  in  the  morning,  feel  faint  and  are  not  able 
to  eat  breakfast ;  on  inquiry,  it  will  often  be  elicited  that  they 
take  no  food,  after  a  meal  about  six  or  seven  in  the  evening, 
till  breakfast  time;  an  interval  often  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours,  which  is  more  than  their  powers  will  bear.  They  may 
be  told  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  about  half  an  hour 
before  going  to  bed ;  they  will  then  not  only  sleep  better, 
but  wake  less  languid.  When  there  is  much  debility  I  have 
found  advantage  from  ordering  something  before  rising  in  the 
morning. 

The  value  of  all  treatment  lies  in  its  adaptation  to  the  par- 
ticular case.  The  distinction  between  the  form  of  scrofulous 
affection  has  been  drawn  broadly  and  strongly ;  they  are  not 
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always,  however,  so  clearly  outlined ;  but  so  convinced  am  I  by 
experience  of  the  advantages  of  separating  the  two  sorts,  both 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  that  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to 
insist  too  strongly  upon  their  varieties. 

Local  treatDient :  First  stage. — Some  little  difference  in  the 
first  application  of  local  treatment  will  arise  according  as  the 
surgeon  sees  the  case  quite  early  in  the  disease,  or  only  after 
a  certain  time  has  been  allowed  to  elapse.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  first  stage  there  is  no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  afterwards,  that  rest  is  the  most,  I  had  almost  said  tho 
one  important  indication.  To  be  beneficial,  this  rest  must 
be  not  only  perfect,  but  must  be  combined  with  a  good  position. 
Hence,  if  it  chance  that  the  surgeon  is  first  called  in,  when 
some  malposture  is  already  established,  it  will  be  his  first 
duty  to  reduce  the  limb  to  a  proper  position.  The  mode  of 
doing  this,  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  has  been 
already  described  (p.  86).  I  need  only  say  here  that,  however 
fixed  and  immobile  a  joint  in  the  early  part  of  strumous 
synovitis  may  appear,  while  the  patient  is  awake  and  sensible, 
the  fixity  always  disappears,  as  soon  as  unconsciousness  is 
produced,  and  the  surgeon  may,  without  any  force,  place  the 
limb  in  a  proper  posture,  and  affix  such  apparatus  as  he 
may  prefer,  be  it  splint  or  bandage.  In  a  later  part  of  this 
first  stage,  whenever  such  reduction  becomes  necessary,  more 
power  may  have  to  be  used ;  at  the  same  time  great  caution 
is  necessary,  since  in  joints,  which  have  not  deep  cavities,  as 
the  knee,  tho  radio-humeral,  and  shoulder  (but  here  such 
replacement  is  very  rarely  necessary),  a  certain  amount  of 
subluxation  is  very  readily  produced,  more  especially  if  the 
swelling  be  soft  and  large. 

When  the  proper  posture  has  been  gained,  the  limb  must 
be  carefully  put  at  entire  rest,  either  by  placing  it  on  a  splint 
of  metal,  wood  or  moulded  leather,  or  by  the  use  of  a  starch 
or  plaster  of  Paris  bandage.  The  value  and  mode  of  rest, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  immovable  plaster 
bandage,  have  been  already  discussed.  I  need  only  in  this 
place  more  especially  insist  on  the  necessity  of  compressing 
the  joint  itself  to  a  degree  at  least  equal  to  the  pressure  on 
the  rest  of  the  limb.     I  believe  mvself  to  have  seen  several 
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CMeSy  in  which  sach  bandage  became  a  means  of  injoiy,  rather 
than  of  benefit,  through  the  neglect  of  this  precaution.  There- 
fore I  recommend  in  these  cases  that  the  joint  be  enyeloped 
in  one  or  two  layers  of  cotton  wool,  placed  outside  the  flannel 
bandage  with  which  the  limb  is  firstly  coTcred,  and  that  oTer 
this  pad  the  plaster  band  be  strained  more  tightly  than  over 
other  parts.  Pressure,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  is  advan- 
tageous if  it  can  be  evenly  applied ;  smoothly-arranged  layers 
of  the  wool  will  graduate  and  regulate  the  compression  of  a 
well-applied  bandage. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  its  very  consider- 
able weight ;  a  drawback  which  is  not  felt  if  the  patient  is  to 
remain  in  bed.  But  under  certain  circumstances,  hereafter  to 
be  detailed,  we  may  wish  our  patient  to  get  about,  even  if  the 
lower  limb  be  affected,  and  we  shall  always  desire  such  liberty 
if  the  joint  be  one  of  an  upper  limb.  Hence  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  gum  or  starch  bandage — which  is  exceedingly 
light  but  a  little  less  firm  than  gypsum — can  be  conveniently 
substituted.  Another  drawback  may  be  that  we  cannot  get  at 
the  surface  in  order  to  apply  any  further  curative  treatment. 
I  use,  therefore,  irremovable  apparatus  only  when  the  swelling 
is  not  very  soft ;  when  the  inflammation,  being  traceable  to 
some  definite  irritation  or  accident,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
constitutional  cause  is  less  potent  than  in  cases  of  independent 
origin ;  or  again,  when  certain  signs  show  that  other  applications 
having  been  successful,  and  for  the  time  sufiicient,  I  wish  to 
intermit  them.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  irremovable 
apparatus,  insuring  as  it  does  a  very  perfect  form  of  rest,  is 
invaluable ;  but  the  practice  of  putting  up  every  inflamed  joint 
in  a  plaster  or  dextrine  case,  and  considering  that  herewith 
the  ultimate  word  of  treatment  has  been  said,  must  be  highly 
deprecated. 

In  Germany,  extension,  or,  as  there  termed,  "  distraction  of 
the  joints,"  *  has  been  abundantly  used  and  extolled.  The 
l)erception,  that  the  cartilages  most  readily  ulcerate  where 
the  two  bones  are  in  contact,  has  led  to  an  exaggeration  in 
the  use  of  this  treatment.    The  idea,  that  by  such  traction 

♦  Volkniann's  *Nouo  Boitrago   zur   Patliol.  Tlierap.   der  Kronklieit^n  dor 
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the  bones  could  be  drawn  asunder  sufficiently  to  make  more 
room  for  the  intra-articular  effusions,  and  thus  diminish  tension, 
has  been,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  seriously  entertained ;  now, 
although  cartilages  ulcerate  most  rapidly  at  the  points  of 
pressure,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  pressure  ever  produces  either 
the  inflammation  or  the  degeneration,  which  may  lead  to  their 
destruction ;  rather  is  it  the  fact  that,  these  actions  having  been 
set  in,  the  altered  cartilage  perishes  more  quickly  under  the 
influence  of  some  compression.  As  to  the  influence  of  tension 
on  articular  capacity,  my  friend.  Dr.  Reyher,*  made  some 
careful  experiments  by  introducing  a  glass  tube  into  the 
knee-joint  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  patella ;  the  articu- 
lation was  then  filled  with  fluid,  which  was  also  allowed  to 
occupy  half  the  tube.  A  weight  was  then  suspended  on  the 
limb,  and  the  liquid  in  the  tube  rose  considerably.  Thus  the 
capacity  of  the  joint  is  absolutely  diminished  by  **  distraction," 
probably  through  tightening  over  it  of  the  skin.  At  most 
joints  (for  the  exception  of  the  hip,  see  Chapter  XIV.)  weight 
extension  may  somewhat  diminish  the  contact  pressure  between 
the  two  bones,  and  thereby  perhaps  retard  the  disappearance  of 
already  inflamed  or  degenerate  cartilage ;  used  with  this  design, 
it  comes  more  properly  under  the  second-stage  treatment.  It 
likewise  is  a  method  of  obtaining  rest  and  maintaining  posi- 
tion ;  but  other  effects — antiphlogistic,  absorbent  or  otherwise — 
cannot  be  attributed  to  that  treatment. 

In  the  first  stage,  then,  of  a  strumous,  as  of  other  synovial 
inflammation,  we  must  recognise,  as  the  great  essential  of 
treatment,  firstly,  a  good  position ;  secondly,  total  and  entire 
rest,  not  only  of  the  joint  itself,  but  of  the  muscles  moving  it. 
The  means  of  obtaining  this  rest,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
avoiding  injury  to 'the  patient's  health,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  surgeon.  As  some  aid  to  choice  the  following 
hints  may  be  useful.  In  cases  which  have  begun  in  some 
traumatism,  however  slight,  or,  at  least,  with  a  distinct  attack 
of  pain  at  a  definite  time,  the  causation  lies,  probably,  less  in 
a  constitutional  cachexia,  than  when  the  contrary  mode  of 
commencement  pertains — and  this  probability  is  heightened 
if  the  general  signs  of  struma  (p.  10)  be  absent,  or,  at  least,  not 

•  '  Dcutache  Zeitschrift  <lor  Chiriirgle,'  B<1.  iv.  S.  20. 
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strongly  markf^d.  If,  therefore,  under  sueh  circnrastiiTices,  the 
joint  enlargement  be  not  of  the  peculiarly  soft,  doogliy  and 
pseiido-flnetuating  character,  which  indicates  a  great  heaping 
np  of  embryonic  tissue,  it  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  rest, 
as  above  defined,  with  attention  to  health,  will  effect  a  not 
ttH>  tardy  cure.  Let  ns  take  this  class  of  ease  first.  If  the 
disease  be  situated  in  an  npj)er  limb  we  may,  with  much  ease, 
follow  out  both  indications,  placing  the  segments  above  and 
below  the  articulation  in  a  carefully  applied  starch  or  dextrine 
bandage,  taking  care  that,  at  least,  as  much  pressure  falls 
on  the  joint  as  on  the  parts  above ;  we  let  the  patient  take 
sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  use,  if  desirable,  as  is 
generally  the  ease,  some  of  the  medicaments  already  mentioned. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diseased  articulation  l>e  the  knee 
or  the  ankle  (hip  disease  is  here  omitted)  such  facilities  for 
treatment  do  not  exist.  Under  the  circumstances,  above 
postulated,  I  consider  it,  as  a  very  general  rule,  wise  to  keep 
the  patient  a  certain  time  in  bed;  if  the  child  be  still  small 
to  apply  a  moulded  leather  or  poro-plastic  splint,  extending 
well  above  and  below  the  joint,  and  reaching  more  than  half- 
way round  the  circumference  of  the  limb.  If  there  be  evidence 
of  pain  or  of  tenderness  at  its  peculiar  seat  (p.  4f>)  it  is  well 
to  apply  cantharides— not  so  as  to  blister,  but  to  stop  short  of 
vesication — and  to  repeat  it,  alternating  its  position  to  different 
parts  of  the  limb  after  the  manner  more  fully  described  at  p,  54, 
Ifj  in  from  a  week  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  case,  these 
means  have  l:»een  successful  in  relieving  the  tenderness  and 
somewhat  reducing  the  swelling,  the  child  may  be  permitted 
to  get  up,  under  careful  arrangements  as  follows : — Either  the 
limb  may  be  put  in  a  starch-dextrine  or  water-glass  bandage ; 
or,  if  it  be  thought  that  some  local  appliance  may  still  be 
needed,  in  a  well-fitting  double  case  of  leather  or  poro-plastic 
felt ;  that  is  to  say,  a  case  consisting  of  two  halves,  one  for 
the  outer,  the  other  for  the  inner  aspect,  so  as  to  enclose  and 
thoroughly  support  the  limb,  and  yet  be  removable.  The 
child  may  then  be  taken,  if  other  circumstances  permit,  into 
the  open  air  to  lie  down,  or  may,  in  some  cases,  even  in  this 
stage  be  allowed  a  high  shoe  oo  the  sound  limb  and  cruteb, 
after  a  method  te  be  described  immediately. 
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A  few  modifications  may  be  made  according  to  certain 
circumstances.  If  the  patient  or  his  parents  be  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  command  carriage  exercise^  and  the  sort  of 
carriage  needed,  the  child,  instead  of  being  entirely  confined 
to  bed,  may  be  carried  into  the  open  air  and  placed  in  a  proper 
recumbent  or  semi-recumbent  position — or  if  at  the  seaside 
a  boat  may  be  available.  However  it  may  be  most  easily 
and  beneficially  managed,  some  stay  in  the  open  air  should 
be  obtained — but  let  me  again  repeat,  with  entire  rest  of  the 
joint.  When  the  monetary  position  of  the  patient  places  these 
conveniences  within  reach,  the  prognosis  of  strumous  disease 
is  far  more  favourable  than  when  they  are  unobtainable. 

After  an  interval  a  certain  arrest  of  the  proliferating  swell- 
ing takes  place,  and  now  a  more  stringent  pressure  should  be 
used — a  complete  enveloping  of  the  joint  in  strips  of  strong 
strapping  plaster  very  tightly  applied — swelling  of  the  limb 
below  being  prevented  by  bandages — ^rubbing  and  other  means 
also  must  be  resorted  to,  of  which  more  must  be  said  in 
the  sequel. 

If,  however,  the  case  be  of  a  sort  in  which  no  traumatism — 
no  definite  beginning  in  an  attack  of  pain — ^in  which,  perhaps, 
the  mother  or  nurse  has  observed  a  swelling  before  the 
child  complains,  before  he  even  limps— if,  on  examination, 
this  tumefaction  be  found  dougny,  soft  with  false  fluctuation 
and  with  distended  surface  veins — ^if  the  child,  although, 
perhaps,  amply  fed,  be  ill-nourished — if  he  bear  the  evident 
marks  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  the  mere  rest  treatment,  as 
above  described,  will  have  but  little  effect,  and  we  must  add 
to  it  other  mecuis.  It  is  true  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
such  cases  all  remedies  will  fail  to  cure  the  malady,  but  often 
the  disease  may  be  arrested ;  and  I  need  not  say  that,  if  local 
remedies  are  to  be  used,  removable  apparatus  only  are 
permissible. 

The  treatment  by  blisters  has  been  differently  estimated  at 
different  times  and  by  different  people ;  this,  in  part,  depends 
on  the  choice  of  case  and  on  the  mode  of  use.  To  apply  such 
remedy  immediately  over  a  superficial  joint  in  a  state  of 
strumous  disease  is  a  mistake ;  to  prolong  the  application  until 
the  whole  surface  is  vesicated  a  greater  error ;  to  keep  the  blister 
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open  with  irritiuits  is  a  barbarism.  If  it  be  applied,  especially 
if  kept  on  a  long  time,  over  a  superficial  joint,  like  the  knee, 
it  is  likely  to  do  hann,  because  the  mere  thickness  of  the  skin 
divides  the  remedy  from  the  disease,  and  the  former  is  likely 
to  overstep  that  limitation  and  augment  the  disease  itself. 
The  value  of  a  counter-irritant  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
limited  to  the  interval  during  which  redness  of  the  skin  lasts, 
and  it  nearly  ceases  when  vesication  is  complete.  This  im- 
pression should  be  conveyed  through  the  nerves  (we  all  know 
how  useful  blisters  are  in  some  forms  of  neuralgia  and  of 
pleuritis);  hence,  in  each  joint  the  counter-irritation  should 
be  applied  over  the  course  of  the  nerves,  which  chiefly  give 
supply  to  the  joint — first,  over  one,  then,  as  the  skin  recovers, 
over  another,  and  so  on  till  we  recommence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  series.  Other  modes  of  exciting  counteraction  are  the 
strong  nitrate  of  silver  solution  painted  on  the  joint  itself 
every  other  day,  or  sometimes  every  day.  The  action  produced 
by  this  drug  extends  but  very  little  way  from  the  place  of 
application,  does  not,  therefore,  easily  pass  inward  to  the 
inflamed  tissue  itself;  it  is  difierent  with  iodine,  the  inflam- 
matory result  of  this  chemical  spreads  deep,  hence  its  stronger 
solutions  should  be  used  like  cantharides. 

The  inflammatory  hyperplasia  of  strumous  synovitis  comes, 
after  some  time,  to  an  end,  and  then  there  is  in  most  cases  a 
phase  of  inaction  (p.  165),  during  which  the  embryonic  tissue 
seems  unde<nded  whether  to  take  the  downward  route  to  dege- 
nerative or  the  upward  to  formative  acts.  The  surgeon's  aim, 
I  must  more  strongly  accentuate  it,  the  surgeon's  duty  is  to 
detect  this  phase,  and  to  insist  on  taking  the  ruling  part  in  the 
decision.  When  tumefaction  ceases  to  increase,  the  special 
jipots  of  pain  must  be  questioned,  and  the  other  symptoms 
be  thoroughly  examined.  If  the  signs  of  active  inflammation 
have  ceased,  the  real  state  of  the  new  tissues  is  one  of  sluggish- 
ness; any  action  must  be  better  than  mere  idle  falling  to 
decay.  Under  such  circumstances,  all  those  manoeuvres  known 
under  the  name  of  "  shampoo  "  are  often  followed  by  even  un- 
expectedly good  results;  especially  should  those  acts  which 
compress  the  tissues  and  direct  their  superabundance  in  the 
(bourse  of  the  venous  or  lymphatic  currents  be  employed ;  and 
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these  may  be  used  in  the  commencement  for  five  minutes  once 
in  the  day,  then  twice  in  the  day,  and  then  the  time  of  each 
occasion  may  be  gradually  prolonged.* 

With  this  treatment  firm  compression  of  the  joint  should  be 
combined,  the  most  convenient  means  being  the  elastic  web- 
bing bandage,  which,  in  the  intervals  of  the  shampoo,  is  to 
be  applied  with  cautious  tightness;  over  it  the  splint  or 
double  leather  case  should  be  adapted. 

Of  Passive  Movement,  and  its  possible  applicability  in  this 
stage,  I  shall  have  to  speak  immediately. 

Another  treatment,  of  which  I  think  very  highly,  is  the 
injection  into  the  diseased  tissue  of  iodine  solutions-f  I  first 
used  these  methods  in  1872,  and  have  very  frequently  em- 
ployed them  since  with,  in  many  cases,  much  advantage.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  may  begin  with  half  a  drachm  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  to  seven  and  a  half  drachms  of  water,  and  may 
gradually  increase  to  two  or  even  three  drachms  in  the  ounce. 
A  syringe,  holding  about  half  an  ounce,  fitting  into  a  tubular 
needle,  rather  longer  than  the  usual  hypodermic  needle,  and 
with  lateral  as  well  as  terminal  perforations,  may  be  used.  The 
syringe  being  filled,  the  needle  is  adapted  to  its  nozzle,  air 
excluded,  and  then  the  surgeon  passes,  a  little  beyond  the  first 
lateral  perforation,  his  needle  into  the  softest  part  of  the  tissue, 
but  avoids  entering  the  cavity ;  the  needle,  therefore,  should 
take  an  oblique  course,  thereby  traversing  as  much  tissue- 
substance  as  possible ;  a  drachm,  or  a  little  less,  may  be  injected 
in  one  spot,  and  the  surgeon  can,  if  he  think  well,  select  another 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  joint ;  or,  by  directing  the  obliquity 
of  the  needle  in  a  different  course,  inject  more  tissue  from  the 
same  puncture.  My  d  priori  reasons  for  trying  this  method 
were  a  strong  perception  of  the  indolence  of  these  tumefactions, 
and  a  desire  to  imitate  in  them  the  remedial  measures  so  often 
used  in  sluggish  ulcerations.  When,  for  instance,  such  a  sore 
neither  spreads  nor  heals,  but  simply  remains  in  the  state  of 
granulation,  we  excite  it  by  stimuli  and  irritcmts  to  some  form 
of  action,  which  shall  lead  to  cicatrization.  The  results  of  this 
deduction  have  by  no  means  disappointed  me,  but,  on  the 

•  S(ro  Moaengeil,*  Verbandl.d.Deutach.GeaellBoh.  f.  Gbinirg.,' 4th  Congress,  1875. 
t  Sec  my  i^aper  iu  '  British  Medical  Jooinal,'  vol.  ii.,  1874,  p.  48U. 
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eoTitniry,  ti  gnmt  many  cases  tbus  treatod  have  hem\  led  to 
a  good  issue,  and  I  have  uevcr  found  liarni  result  No  paiu 
bcyoud  the  mere  needle  priek  is  pixjducred.  Immediately  after 
the  injection,  ]iressure  and  tlie  splint  should  be  reapplied.  In 
a  day  or  t\\  o,  if  the  remedy  be  fulfilling  its  oliject,  the  parts  over 
ihii  injocted  spot  will  be  found  slightly  harder,  a  little  more 
eondonsed,  and  in  the  best  cases  even  a  little  depressed,  the 
til>rillat.ing  tissno  having  drawn  the  skin  inwards.  The  injec- 
tion may  be  then  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days  in 
other  parts  of  the  cireumference.*  Ifxline,  however,  is  the 
best  Inisis;  any  variant,  such  as  carbolic  acid  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  if  used  at  all,  should  Ix*  only  exceptional.  Iodine  has 
a  greater  power  of  disseminating  itself  widely  among  the 
gninuhition  cells  than  any  other  fluid,  with  which  I  have 
experimented,  moreover  it  has  no  tendency  t^j  excite  suppura- 
tion, but  rather  induration  and  thickening ;  it  is  these  quali- 
ties which  niake  it  of  special  value. 

When  a  certain  definite  consolidation  has  been  obtained,  ami 
un  that  acx*onnt,  or  Ixicause  sufficient  activity  of  the  tissues  has 
been  produced,  pressure  liecomes  extremely  valuable,  especially 
if  combined  with  some  slow  rubefacient  or  irritant  action 
nn  the  skin.  Of  course  any  bearable  amount  of  pressure  can 
Ik?  attained  by  means  of  the  elastic  bandage,  but  it  is  apt 
in  a  little  while  to  slip,  to  become  loose,  or  to  be  loosened; 
hence  an  adhesive  form  of  plaster  is  preferable.      The  joint 


♦  It  is  a  Binf^nliir  coiucitJeiiee,  tliat 
while  1  WiiB  trying  tlit^  itijection  tif  theeii 
Jkiiils  i»*'t  ari  rctntxlkit  for  iiiflfimirmtion  I 
but  as  exf^tti  rs  of  fwliuiii  Ur.  liiitt^r  ' 
of  Umf»wnlil  was  boginninit^  to  use  an 
iiiJL'ictlon  of  carbolii^  luid  as  an  unti- 
|>hl(){Ciifitir\  Hf  publJBlnLHd  liia  pr.irtirei  i 
B.nd  tbe  lhti>ry  on  which  it  waa  fomnied  | 
iiho,  Ukii  me,  in  1^74;  and  in  hU 
work  on  *  Joint-l>i:*4ia8ca,'  tjfcou*!  edition, 
iBtmrt,  p.  20G,  htnios  that  hi«  **  New 
nn-lliiHl  if*  founih^^d  on  the  experieDOO 
that  the  local  up[)Ueutir>n  of  afiiie*oU4 
Knlutinna  af  carbolic  ncid  to  inflanjucl 
wonntla  rendew  ^moat  valutible  niiti- 
l>h logistic  results  -  "  hence  he  derived 
tliM  idcft  Ihiit  the  eftiiio  antiiihl^iHin 
wonld  ftillow  moistening  tntemal  tiastiea 
with  f  b(*  Raine  niiit<.iriah  In  bin  jonrind, 
the  *  Zeitsdrrift  far  CJtimr^ie,*  Bth  iv., 
1>.  ::I08,  in  a  dtticrtptkin  uf  Ibu  matrumaal 


be  usea,  and  c^f  very  brilUftDt  posult^,  I 
huve,  leil  by  this  id^n,  giveo  these  in- 
uetiuri^i  a  foJl  trial,  but  am  aorry  not  to 
be  iible  to  roafirm  Dr.  I  litter  in  bis 
estimate  of  their  value,  finding  no  anti- 
phltJgifltic  virtue  io  etirbolic  ucid  injeo- 

I  iiotiB.  Nor  d^x^e  it  eeem  to  me  that  tho 
reiiaoDing  m  well  founded,  ainoEi  th«t 

!  materia!  upplied  to  n  wound  U  not  an 
aotiphlogisiie  ;  it  mny  rendt  r  innocuous 
certain  otlier  matters  which  if  left  alonu 
would  excite  inflammation,  and  ht  nee 
in  a  seocmdi^rj  and  indirt^t  way  will  lie 
ttdverso  U>  certain  forma  of  auch  aelton  : 
but  ita  direct  effect  is  irritating,  tending 
rutber  to  prmluoe  loJlammatioEJ,  and 
the  nnxioUL«  matters  aguins^t  which  it 
gmin1ae|)en  wounds,  nre  not  to  Iw  found 
in  the  eubtjtunce  of  liBsiiet^  unexpoeed  to 
tbo  air. 
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should  be  strapped  with  strips  of  such  material  finnly  and 
strongly  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Passive  movement  is  also,  in  a  certain  number  of  these  cases, 
remedial ;  we  must  be  quite  sure  that  inflammation  has  ceased, 
that  the  period  of  inaction  has  arrived ;  if  that  point  be  clearly 
ascertained,  such  motion  of  the  joint,  during  shampooing,  is  to 
be  employed  for  a  short  time  daily,  and  then,  as  in  these  other 
recommendations,  the  splint  is  to  be  replaced.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  getting  all  this  properly  done,  and  not  overdone ;  the 
patient  should  be  visited  at  not  long  intervals,  and  the  measure 
of  the  joint  taken  on  each  occasion;  if  it  decrease,  good  is 
being  obtained,  if  it  increase,  the  treatment  has  been  prema- 
ture or  too  energetic ;  absolute  identity  of  size  shows,  at  all 
events,  that  no  fresh  inflammation  has  been  lighted  up,  and 
is  a  hopeful  sign,  since  the  tissue,  which  is  not  proliferating, 
will,  under  these  circumstances,  surely  cicatrize. 

The  maintenance  of  the  general  health  is  a  great  essential, 
and  if  the  disease  be  in  the  lower  limb  continuance  of  the 
entire  rest  treatment  in  bed  is  extremely  likely  to  frustrate 
any  efforts  we  may  make  in  this  direction.  A  child  with  a 
shoulder  or  elbow-joint  disease  may  go  about,  and,  preserving 
a  good  general  condition,  is  more  likely  to  carry  the  joint- 
disease  to  a  favourable  end  than  one  who,  suffering  from  knee 
disease,  is  kept  in  bed.  A  device  by  Mr.  Thomas  enables  us, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  obviate  this  difficulty ;  viz.  the  child 
is  to  have  a  high  shoe  or  a  patten  or  an  ordinary  high  boot 
on  the  sound  foot,  and  a  pair  of  crutches.  The  diseased  limb, 
properly  supported  by  some  form  of  splint  above  described, 
swings  free  of  the  ground  and  bears  no  weight;  the  child 
taking  exercise — not,  it  is  true,  in  a  very  pleasant  way — and 
getting  out  of  doors,  maintains  a  bodily  health,  in  which  sup- 
purations are  less  likely  to  supervene  than  when  the  general 
condition  is  depressed  by  confinement.  The  patient  should  not 
be  allowed  out  of  sight  and  reach  till  he  has  perfectly  learnt 
to  use  the  crutches,  only  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  is 
to  be  granted,  and  he  must  be  constantly  watched,  lest  he 
get  into  some  trouble  by  a  fall.  All  these  points  create  some 
difficulties;  and  another  obstacle,  not  unfrequently  among 
the  well-conditioned,  is  a  great  dislike  to  seeing  one  of  their 
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children  going  about  in  the  manner  described.  In  mAlring 
his  choice  between  this  form  of  treatment  and  entire  rest  in 
bed,  the  snrgeon  will  have  to  exercise  all  the  care,  acumen,  and 
judgment  that  he  possesses.  One  thing  I  should  like  to  add, 
if  he  have  used  these  qualities,  and  have  duly  watched  results, 
and  nevertheless  the  joint  fSsdl  into  seyere  disease,  he  need  not 
of  necessity  consider  that  he  has  been  wrong ;  although  the 
parents  are  pretty  sure  to  do  so ;  a  certain  proportion  of  these 
cases  are  founded  on  too  pronounced  a  constitutional  evil 
to  do  otherwise  than  ill. 

The  Second  Stage  requires,  as  long  as  its  chief  symptom 
and  distress,  viz.  starting  pains,  continue,  entire  rest  in  bed. 
As  the  condition  is  implication  of  the  cartilage  and  of  the  bone, 
I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  Strumous  Ostitis  for 
a  more  detailed  account  of  its  management  In  this  place  it 
appears  only  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  points  in  which  the 
two  differ.  In  this  stage  extension  of  the  joint  is  often  of 
great  advantage,  especially  at  night  when  the  starting  pains 
are  most  severe,  the  pulley  and  weight  may  be  used  for  joints 
of  the  lower  limb,  more  especially  of  the  hip  and  knee ;  such 
treatment  for  the  shoulder  and  elbow  is  more  difficult  of  appli- 
cation, and  is  less  important,  nor  are,  as  we  have  seen,  starting 
pains  as  severe.  Splintage  and  utter  rest  are  of  course  necessary. 
If  in  spite  of  this  the  evil  continue  to  increase,  we  have  a  re- 
source to  be  sparingly  employed,  viz.  the  actual  cautery.  This 
remedy,  which  at  the  first  mention  seems  cruel,  is  in  properly 
selected  cases  very  merciful.  I  have  seen  patients  who  have 
had  no  uninterrupted  sleep  for  weeks,  rest  quite  placidly  at 
night  after  this  appliance;  also  children,  who  previously  could 
scarcely  allow  any  one  to  approach  the  bed,  laughing  and 
playing  directly  afterwards.  Indeed,  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  hot  iron  is  to  allay  these  pains  in  a  very  singular  manner, 
and  this  remission  lasts  for  from  three  4ays  to  ten  days,  and 
then  in  some  cases  the  trouble  sets  in  again,  unless  remedies, 
to  be  taken  in  the  mecmtime,  have  had  a  beneficial  effect, 
or  unless  repetition  be  possible.*  The  iron  should  be  at  a 
white  heat,  and  a  single  line,  not  too  long,  be  drawn  with 
gentle  pressure  and  rather  slowly  in  the  axis  of  the  limb.  It 
*  Fur  iho  mothod  of  asing  the  iron,  see  Chapter  XI. 
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is  well  to  let  the  line  occupy  as  small  a  space  as  may  be  con- 
sidered can  have  any  effect.  Afterwards  the  part  should 
simply  be  dusted  with  oxide  of  zinc  powder  and  covered  by  a 
thin  layer  of  cotton  wool,  and  when  separation  of  the  slough 
begins,  healing  should  be  procured  as  quickly  as  possible; 
the  suppuration  appears  not  to  be  the  beneficial  agent,  but  the 
actual  skin  irritation.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  caustic 
issues,  &c.,  a  long-standing  suppurating  sore  is  undesirable. 
If  starting  pains  be  combined  with  malposture,  they  may  at 
first  increase  when  the  position  is  rectified,  since  the  muscles 
(flexors)  are  thereby  rendered  more  tense;  hence,  section  of 
one,  or  even  of  more,  tendons  may  be  desirable :  this  remark 
applies  especially  to  the  knee  and  to  the  ham-strings,  but  as 
a  rule  bromide  of  potassium  has  great  influence  in  obviating 
the  effect  of  tension  after  reposition. 

As  to  internal  remedies ;  opium  or  morphia  in  sufficient  doses, 
when  absolutely  necessary,  will  procure  sleep ;  but  those  drugs 
do  not  appear  to  have  much  beneficial  influence  on  the  spas- 
modic muscular  twitching.  I  have  more  than  once  seen,  and 
oftener  been  assured  by  the  nurse,  that  even  while  the  patient 
was  slumbering  the  limb  started.  In  some  cases  moderate  doses 
of  strychnia  have  considerable  effect,  and  in  a  greater  number 
bromide  of  potassium  exercises  much  influence  over  this  symp- 
tom. I  prefer  trusting  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternately ; 
to  give  opium  for  pain  which  must  be  expected  to  continue  a 
long  time  is  a  doubtful  proceeding ;  the  drug  may,  however, 
Ijo  reserved  for  an  occasional  emergency. 

Here,  and  in  concluding  this  account  of  different  modes  of 
treatment  in  the  two  first  stages  of  this  malady,  I  must  state 
that  no  amount  of  granulating  or  fungating  disease,  as  yet  not 
suppurating,  can  in  my  opinion  justify  removal  of  the  joint, 
either  by  excision  or  amputation ;  as  long  as  the  new  tissue  is 
simply  a  tissue,  not  a  bag  of  pus,  nor  a  collection  of  abscesses, 
even  though  the  cartilages  may  have  given  way,  so  long  may  we 
still  entertain  hopes  of  preserving  the  joint,  anchylosed  perhaps, 
either  truly  or  falsely.  Wide-spread  suppuration  and  caries 
put  the  case  on  a  different  footing,  but  mere  strumous  enlarge- 
ment, with  one  or  even  two  small  abscesses,  does  not  warrant 
either  of  the  above  radical  measures. 
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Third  Stage,— The  degenerating  or  suppurative  a&pect  of 
the  third  stage  requires  management  which  will  differ  con- 
aideraldy,  according  as  those  actions  are  rapid  or  slow,  wide- 
spread or  limited  in  extent — in  either  event  we  have  abscess 
to  deal  with,  intra-articnlar,  peri-articular,  or  adjacenL  If  the 
pus-formation,  either  by  secretion  from,  or  decadency  of  the 
granulation  tissue,  be  so  rapid  as  to  produce  tension,  we  must^ 
whether  this  l>e  intra-  or  peri-articular,  tiike  some  means  of 
relief.  The  less  severe  prwednre,  and  that  which  I  advise  in 
any  ease,  not  too  greatly  depressed  or  exhausted,  is  to  evacuate 
the  cavity  under  pressure.  The  aspirator  does  not  answer 
here,  the  flocculi  being  too  many  and  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  needle ;  but  if  an  elastic  bandage  be  put  rather  tightly 
round  the  joint,  leaving  a  small  interval  where  the  pus  seems 
most  superficial,  and  if  through  this  a  narrow-bladed  straight 
bistoury  be  passed,  the  pus  will  readily  flow,  more  especially  if 
the  flat  of  the  blade  be  deftly  used  to  hold  the  wound  agape. 
This  should  of  course  be  done  under  the  spray,  and  the  wound 
is  to  be  dressed  antiseptically  ;  whether  or  no  a  drainage-tube 
bo  passed  in  must  depend  on  the  surgeon*8  opinion  concerning 
the  entire  evacuation  or  the  probable  rapid  fresh  formation  of 
purulent  fluid.  When  the  cavity  is  quite  empty  and  the  little 
wound  dressed,  strong  pressure  should  be  employed.  Hyper* 
distension  by  injecting  the  cavity  with  a  three  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  by  means  of  a  ten-ounce  syringe 
through  an  india*rubber  tube  (a  gum  elastic  catheter  answers 
best),  has  proved  in  my  hands  beneficial,  especially  if  the 
abscess  be  intra-articular. 

If  while  the  patient's  health  is  rather  depressed,  degenerative 
actions  be  pretty  rapid  and  wide-spread,  it  is  often  better  to 
make  a  free  incision  into  the  abscess  in  as  depending  a  part  as 
possible ;  if  this  be  done  under  the  spray  no  feverish  reaction 
results;  and  one  may  even  introduce  a  properly  prepared 
(antiseptic)  finger  into  the  wound  and  remove  those  parts  of 
the  tissues,  which,  being  soft  enough  to  come  away  easily,  are 
evidently  degenerating.  Such  an  opened  abscess  is  to  be 
treated  without  much  reference  to  its  being  in  a  joint  (save  the 
splintage  or  extension),  which  has  abrogated  its  peculiarities  as 
a  highly  irritable  organ ;  namely,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  heal  by 
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granulation  from  the  depths,  and  any  application  likely  to 
promote  this  object,  stimulant  or  astringent,  may  be  used.  I 
have  on  several  occasions  seen  the  best  results  follow  such 
treatment  of  joints,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  removed. 
Some  surgeons,  when  they  have  opened  up  a  joint  thus  diseased, 
use  a  rather  strong  application,  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk,  or  twice  the  bulk  of  water.  The  method  is  rather 
too  heroic,  and  although  a  certain  number  of  patients  have  got 
well  after  this  treatment,  a  good  many  have  succumbed.  Simple 
opening  up  of  the  cavity,  or  cavities,  answers  all  purposes, 
unless  there  be  deep  abscess  in  the  bone,  which  is  usually  the 
result,  not  of  synovitis  but  of  ostitis,  cmd  which  acid  used  as 
above  will  not  cure. 

Adjacent  abscesses,  more  especially  those  that  run  along  the 
bone,  are  very  difficult  to  treat ;  if  they  communicate,  as  they 
occasionally  do,  with  other  abscesses  about  the  joint,  the  limb 
should  be  bandaged,  a  pad  being  placed  over  the  track  of  the 
abscess,  so  as  to  press  out  the  pus  and  prevent  the  further 
spread  upward  of  the  morbid  action.  If  the  abscess  do  not 
communicate,  its  lower  or  upper  end  should  be  opened,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  in  the  upper  or  lower  segment ;  it  should  then  bo 
padded  and  bandaged  towards  the  opening.  Hyperdistension, 
with  either  iodine  or  carbolic  acid,  is  sometimes  useful. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  in  spite  of  all  skill,  the  disease 
continues  to  get  worse ;  bone  debris  and  portions  of  sloughed 
granulation,  or  ligament-tissue,  come  away  with  the  discharge, 
the  joint  is  evidently  destroyed,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  or  no  being  retained  its  disease  will  destroy  the 
patient.  My  experience  at  two  institutions  for  cripples  shows 
that  patients  may  get  well  after  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  joint-disease  ;  but  I  do  not  see  at  those  places  the  numbers 
who  do  not  get  well.  Our  treatment  too  in  hospital  and  in 
private  practice  cannot  be  quite  similar ;  in  the  former,  time  is 
a  very  considerable  factor,  while  wealthier  people  can  afford 
to  lie  by,  or  let  a  child  lie  by,  for  three,  five,  or  even  more 
years,  in  preference  to  undergoing  an  operation.  Yet,  oc- 
casionally, in  both  classes  of  practice,  signs  after  a  time  arise 
that  the  choice  lies  between  loss  of  joint  or  of  life.  These  are 
fully  discussed  in  the  sequel. 
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The  other  phase  of  the  third  stage,  viz.  repair,  may  supervene 
at  any  time,  either  after  suppuration  has  produced  considerable 
changes,  or  before  any  such  action  has  commenced.  If  no 
abscess  exist,  the  diminution  in  size  of  the  swelling,  and  re- 
appearance of  normal  bony  prominences,  should  warn  us  not  to 
permit  the  joint  to  become  unnecessarily  stiff.  I  am  certain 
.  that  many  a  stiffened  joint  ought  to  be  avoided.  Eubbing, 
passive  movement,  &c.  (see  p.  187),  may  be  safely  employed  with 
due  caution,  while  consolidation  is  hastened  by  pressure.  The 
same  may  be  said  when,  after  abscess,  the  sinus  mouths  are 
healing,  but  even  more  circumspection  is  then  required. 
Again,  if  certain  events  threaten  true  anchylosis,  more  vigor- 
ous movement  may  be  used.  The  surgeon  is  to  discriminate 
between  such  cases  whose  best  termination  is  trne  anchylosis, 
and  such  as  are  susceptible  of  something  better.  At  all 
events  let  him  watch  that  the  joint  may  lie  in  the  most 
convenient  posture,  if  it  is  to  be  stiff;  or  may  enjoy  such  re- 
stricted motion,  as  can  be  retained,  in  the  most  advantageous 
part  of  the  normal  arc. 

Casb  32. — Miss  W.,  aged  5,  was  sent  to  me  on  February  1878, 
by  Mr.  Marsack  of  Tonbridge  Wells.  She  was  a  child  of  rather 
stmmous  aspect,  and  of  marked  strumous  descent.  The  cause  of  ber 
coming  was  an  affection  of  the  right  knee,  which  was  observed  two 
months  previously  to  have  become  swollen.  About  three  weeks  after 
this  had  been  noticed,  a  slight  limp  began,  and  some  expression  of  pain 
was  elicited.  These  latter  symptoms  grew  worse,  and  at  the  above 
date  the  child  was  brought  to  me. 

I  found  the  knee  markedly  swollen,  rounded,  shapeless,  soft.  In 
walking,  a  decided  limp  occurred,  and  the  child  gave  evidence  of  pain. 
The  following  measurements  were  taken. 

Sound  kuee.  Diseased  knee. 

Above  patella     ....  8f  9} 

Across      „         ..      ..  9i  10 

Below       „  ..      ..  8  J  8i 

I  recommended  a  double  leather  case,  painting  the  joint  freely  with 
nitrate  of  silver  lotion,  iron  and  iodine. 

In  two  months  the  joint  was  of  much  the  same  size,  but  pain  in  the 
place  of  election  was  pretty  strongly  mai'ked.  The  limb  was  placed  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  child  under  Mr.  Marsack's  supenntendence 
evidently  improved.    After  10  weeks  that   gentleman  removed   the 
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plaster  bandage.  He  wrote  to  me  that,  altbougli  tbe  joint  was  certainly 
better,  it  bad  not  so  far  progressed  as  to  induce  bim  to  cbange  tbe 
form  of  application ;  therefore  on  tbe  next  day,  t.e.  in  tbe  beginning  of 
July,  be  again  put  on  a  plaster  band,  and  tbe  cbild  went  to  tbe  seaside. 

7tb  October. — I  saw  Miss  W.  again.  Mr.  Marsack  agreed  witb  me 
tbat  tbe  joint  was  now  sufficiently  free  of  inflammation  to  permit  of 
some  passive  movement  and  rubbing.  Accordingly,  a  single  leather 
splint  was  adapted  on  tbe  outside  of  the  limb.  This  was  to  be  removed 
night  and  morning,  tbe  limb  moved  and  rubbed  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  the  splint  reapplied.  Gradually  tbe  time  of  rubbing,  Ac.  was  to  be 
increased,  and  after  a  period,  which  Mr.  Marsack  would  indicate,  some 
walking  witb  tbe  splint  on  the  limb  might  be  allowed. 

6tb  January,  1879. — Tbe  joint  had  almost  entirely  regained  its  form, 
and  the  movements  were  but  very  slightly  restricted.  She  was  allowed 
to  walk  a  little  without  tbe  splint,  rubbing  was  to  be  continued,  and 
passive  movement  of  tbe  leg  to  be  carried  out.  At  night  splint  to  bo 
reapplied. 

April. — The  knee  was  perfectly  well. 

In  cases  seen  later  a  persevering  course  of  treatment  may 
efiect  much.  Fortunately  in  the  following  the  suppurative  action 
was  not  deep,  neither  was  it  general,  and  pressure  succeeded 
in  consolidating  the  tissues. 

Case  33.— John  ,  aetat  7,  a  light-haired,  pale,  strumous  boy, 

was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Watkins,  jun.,  of  Chandos  Street,  2nd 
April,  1860,  with  a  strumous  inflammation  of  the  ankle-joint.  This 
complaint  was  of  three  years'  duration,  and  appears  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  an  injury  inflicted  by  a  large,  heavy  woman,  in  thick 
boots,  having  stepped  back  upon  the  child's  foot ;  at  all  events,  be  has 
not  been  able  to  walk  since  tbat  accident,  and  tbe  ankle  has  been 
gradually  swelling  more  and  more.  Tbe  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is 
increajBcd  by  some  amount  of  malformation,  so  tbat  tbe  sound  joint 
even  looks  a  little  distorted ;  tbe  internal  malleolus  is  very  large,  and 
tbe  tibia,  from  a  little  above  tbe  joint,  slopes  outwards  and  becomes 
very  small ;  the  axis  of  the  leg  is  thus  directed  inwards,  and  tbat  of  the 
foot  outwards. 

Tbe  diseased  ankle,  however,  was  very  much  enlarged,  as  may  be  seen  by 
an  examination  of  Fig.  15 ;  tbe  tumour  was  soft  and  pulpy  and  extended 
in  a  smooth  even  manner  ai'Oiind  tbe  whole  joint ;  was  most  marked  at 
tbe  back,  but  nevertheless  was  very  considerable  under  and  around  tbe 
malleoli,  also,  in  front,  concealing  tbe  markings  of  tbe  extensor 
tendons :  tbe  rest  of  tbe  foot  was  thin,  and  tbe  limb  above  tbe  aflfected 
joint  was  wasted,  showing  in  strong  relief  tbe  puffy,  ill-conditioned  en- 
largement, at  tbe  back  of  which  there  was  a  red,  inflamed  spot  where  pus 
bad  formed.  Tbe  difficulty  of  diagnosis  referred  to  consisted  in  tbe 
deformity  and  large  size  of  the  internal  malleolus,  which  much  militated 
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againat  any  certain  judgment  as  to  wbctlier  c>r  not  the  bone  was  a^Tocted. 
Fmding,  however,  that  mcMieiute  prt^anre  on  the  bono  produced  no 
pain,  and  that  although  misshapen,  it  was  as  near  as  could  be  judged  of 
the  same  shape  aa  the  other,  I  was  pretty  confident  that  the  hone  was 
free  of  disease, 

2nd, — A  puncture  was  made  where  the  skin  over  the  suppurated  part 
seemed  thinnest,  i.e,  over  the  Achillea  tendon;  a  bandage  was  then 
applied,  sti'ongly  compressing  the  tumour,  but  leading  the  wound  un- 
covered, and  he  was  ordered  to  take  a  drachm  of  cod-liver  oil,  with 
iodide  of  iron,  thrice  in  the  day. 

6th. — I  saw  the  child  again,  and  Mr.  WatkiDfi  agreed  wilh  my  idea 

Fig.  16. 


Sti  titijouis  eyiiuvida  of  anklp. 


that,  the  disease  being  a  stnimoTie  inflammation  in  the  alnggish  stage, 
pressure  fairly  applied  offered  ue  the  best  chance  of  aecnring  the 
absorption  or  fihrification  of  the  morbid  growth  j  therefore  the  foot 
and  ankle  were  tightly  and  smoothly  strapped,  after  Scott's  method, 
with  the  resin  plaster,  leaving  the  open  wound  uncovered,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  continue  the  cod- liver  oil, 

13th, — The  strapping  having  become  loose  it  was  removed  j  the 
swelling  was  considerably  decreased. 

25  th  May. — Mr.  Watklns  con  tinned  to  attend  this  patient  smce  the 
last  date,  carefully  and  skilfully  cairying  out  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  had  been  laid  dowB;   the  child'e  ankle  was  much  reduced  in 
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size;  tbere  was  no  pain  on  pressing  tbe  tamoori  nor  tbe  bone,  nor 
on  pressing  the  joint-surfaces  together;  the  limb  was  again  strapped; 
pads  being  necessary  under  the  malleoli. 

9th  June. — Still  going  on  well  as  far  as  the  ankle  was  concerned ;  the 
tumefaction  diminishing,  and  there  was  no  pain ;  the  cod-lirer  oil  no 
longer  agreed ;  it  seemed  to  diminish  appetite ;  the  weather  was  getting 
warm ;  he  was  ordered  to  try  cold  bathing  in  the  morning,  if  he  re« 
mained  chilly  after  it  to  use  it  tepid  at  first ;  to  take  three  grains  of  the 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron ;  the  ankle  was  again  strapped. 

3rd  July. — Has  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Watkins ;  the  same  plan 
of  treatment  was  carried  out,  and  with  such  success  that  the  tume- 
faction had  greatly  decreased,  indeed,  the  ankle  was  very  nearly  the  same 
size  as  the  other ;  he  could  bear  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot  as 
strongly  as  I  could  produce  it  with  my  hand,  and  this  did  not  give  him 
any  pain ;  but  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  put  any  weight  on  it  in 
waJking.  The  cold  bath  had  not  been  used ;  he  looked  pale  and  worn, 
but  his  appetite  was  very  much  better ;  the  ankle  was  again  strapped 
with  pads  under  the  malleoli  ;  the  cold  bath  was  insisted  on. 

13th  Aug. — The  boy  was  brought  to  me  twice  since  the  last  date; 
the  ankle  was  not  at  all  painful ;  the  wound  at  the  back  had  healed,  but 
the  boy  was  so  nervous  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  him  put  the  heel 
properly  to  the  ground,  although  I  could,  without  giving  pain,  press  the 
foot  upwards  very  firmly,  forcing  the  articular  surfaces  together  more 
strongly  than  his  weight  would  do. 

Shampooing  and  cold  douche ;  motion  passive  and  active. 

I  saw  this  patient  on  the  24th  September ;  his  leg  was  still  thin  and 
weak,  prevented  his  walking  without  support,  but  the  joint  was  perfectly 
sound  and  the  limb  was  gaining  strength  every  day. 

Case  34. — I  was  requested  to  see  Miss  F.  B.,  aged  7,  on  3rd  May, 
1877,  with  a  strumous  disease  of  the  knee,  which  had  lasted  just  over  ten 
months.  The  disease  began  by  swelling,  which  at  first  was  painless  and 
caused  no  limp.  After  a  time  some  lameness  set  in.  By  advice  it  was 
painted  with  iodine,  and  then  poulticed ;  a  straight,  wooden,  flat  splint 
was  bandaged  on  the  back  of  the  limb ;  but  the  little  girl  was  rather 
spoiled  and  indocile,  while  the  gravity  of  the  case  was,  I  fear,  hardly  re- 
cognized. Meanwhile  lameness  increased,  as  also  did  pain ;  the  child 
was  kept  to  bed ;  the  same  splint  was  kept  on  till  two  days  ago,  when  the 
child  declined  to  wear  it  longer ;  she  was  in  great  pain,  and  her  suffer- 
ings increased.  During  the  night  of  the  2nd  May  she  hardly  slept,  but 
kept  crying  and  even  shrieking  with  pain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  I  found  her  propped  in  bed  with  pillows, 
worn-looking,  and  frightened,  begging  me  not  to  touch  her  knee,  and 
grasping  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  with  both  hands.  The  joint  was 
flexed  to  a  very  acute  angle,  swollen,  rounded  and  shapeless.  I  could 
find  no  suppuration,  but  the  examination  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
I  obtained  permission  to  have  chloroform  administered,  and  during  the 
altei-noon,  under  its  influence,  the  limb  was  straightened  without  the 
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least  force,  and  bandaged  upon  a  Maclntjre  splint.  Examination  of 
tlie  limb  allowed  a  yeiy  soft  enlargement,  completely  concealing  tlie 
form  of  the  bones.  There  was  pBendo-finctnation  at  almost  CTerj 
point  of  the  enlargement,  but  I  conTinced  mjeelf  that  no  pna  had 
formed  anywhere  anfficiently  near  to  be  detected. 

4th  May.— She  waa  very  much  eaaier^  when  she  awoke  from  nar0O«ta» 
and  slept  soundly  until  about  4  a.m.,  when  she  complained  of  pain  at 
the  back  of  the  knee  and  thigh  i  tension  of  ham-atringa)  ;  seren  grauia 
of  bromide  of  potiiBa*  prescribed  for  this  event,  calmed  her,  jmd  she 
slept  till  late.  On  my  visit  I  found  her  comfortable.  Painting  with 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce,  night  and  morning, 
was  ordered,  with  directions  to  recur  to  the  bromide  if  pain  should 
return. 

19th, — The  paint  had  to  be  twice  intermitted ;  the  Emb  was  painleflB; 
hut  two  spots  of  tenderness  were  detectable — ^ne  at  its  nsnal  seat,  the 
other  over  the  outer  tibial  tuberosity.  The  akin  was  still  rather 
iiTitated.  A  layer  of  wadding  was  placed  over  the  joint,  and  tight 
sti-apping  applied ;  limb  below  bandaged. 

2Dd  June. — Strapping  removed;  joint  smaller — but  the  false  tissue 
still  soft ;  injected  in  two  places  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  water, 
forty  minima  to  the  ounce;  thia  injection  (afterwards  increased  in 
strength)  wtis  employed  twice  a  week  for  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  knee  was  considerably  smaller  and  much  harder. 
Pressure  with  elastic  bandage  was  then  resorted  to,  and  for  a  fortnight 
the  injections  discontinued. 

6th  July.— The  knee  slowly  decreasing  in  size ;  injections  resumed, 
continued  weekly  for  a  month ;  one  and  a  half  dra<L"hm  to  the  ounce.  A 
double  leather  Bplint  was  moulded  on  over  the  elastic  baud.  On  the 
10th  she  was  allowed  to  get  up  ;  on  the  14th  ahe  took  a  diive  with  the 
limb  on  a  pillow. 

By  slow  degrees  the  joint  improved ;  she  went  to  the  seaside  at  the 
end  of  August,  but  with  injunctions  not  to  put  her  foot  to  the  gi'ound. 
She  had  crutches,  and  moved  about  a  good  deal — walking  and  driving. 

2nd  October. ^The  joint  meaaured  the  same  ei^e  as  the  other,  but  it 
looked  lai'ger  on  account  of  ahri veiling  of  the  thigh  and  leg ;  the  arc  of 
movement  considerably  restricted^  Pasaive  movement  and  rubbing; 
then  resumption  of  the  splint ;  afterwards  swinging  soon  gave  greater 
freedom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878  the  limb  could  be  bent  to  a  right 
angle^ahe  could  kneel.  The  joint  measured,  above  the  patella,  J  inch 
less  than  the  other.  In  June  1878,  when  I  again  saw  this  patient,  it  waa 
difficult  to  find  any  remains  of  disease,  which  were  inability  to  get  the 
knee  perfectly  stniight,  and  to  bend  it  till  the  heel  touched  the  buttockt 
which  the  other  could  do. 

Oasb  36* — I  was  asked  by  Mrs.  T.  to  see  her  daughter,  aged  17, 
30tb  September,  1859.  with  a  diaeased  knee  of  four  years'  standing. 
Bhe  has  dark  long  hair;  a  white  transparent  akin;  very  white  oon- 
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junctiva},  long  dark  laahes.    Her  bealth  was  a  good  dieal  broken  by  long 
confinement. 

At  school,  rather  more  than  four  years  ago,  her  knee  became  painf ol ; 
she  may  have  hurt  it,  as  she  was  very  fond  of  running  and  other  exercise, 
but  does  not  remember  it.  When  the  knee  became  painful  it  swelled. 
She  remained  at  school  about  three  weeks,  and  then  was  sent  home.  A 
pasteboard  splint  was  applied  to  the  leg  and  the  joint  was  blistered ; 
had  two  issues,  one  after  another,  and  the  knee  got  so  much  better  that 
she  could  return  to  school,  but  had  always  to  wear  the  splint  ,*  could  walk 
with,  and  after  a  time  without  a  stick.  Eight  months  ago  she  fell 
down  two  or  three  steps  and  hurt  her  knee  very  much ;  it  swelled  again, 
slowly,  and  an  abscess  burst  at  the  inner  side  just  below  the  head  of  the 
tibia ;  a  little  afterwards  she  had  starting  pains  at  night,  and  a  week  or 
so  later  these  occurred  also  in  the  daytime,  and  they  continued  to 
do  80.    She  desired  nothing  so  much  as  that  these  should  be  stopped. 

There  was  a  rounded  swelling,  without  definition  of  edge,  at  the  knee ; 
the  mouth  of  the  sinus  still  open ;  marks  of  issues,  one  on  inside,  one 
on  outside  of  knee ;  the  joint  was  tender  and  she  had  starting  pains ;  the 
joint  could  be  flexed  a  little  without  causing  any  severe  pain  or  producing 
any  grating,  but  it  could  not  be  straightened;  it  was  in  very  fair  posi- 
tion, but  rather  too  much  bent.  Her.  mother  had  taken  up  residence 
in  town,  having  come  from shire. 

3rd  October. — The  long  continued  starting  pains,  showing  that  the 
cartilages  were  undergoing  ulceration,  would  not  allow  us  to  hope  a 
restoration  beyond  false  anchylosis :  the  first  object  was  to  stop  these 
pains ;  divided  the  flexor  tendon  with  long  tenotomy-knif e,  and  &atened 
a  Liston's  splint  at  back  of  the  limb  with  well-padded  straps  and  bandage ; 
to  have  at  bed- time  half  a  glass  of  sherry  with  fifteen  drops  of  lauda- 
num.    Slept  better ;  had  one  or  two  little  starts  towards  morning. 

7th. — Had  less  stai*ting  pains  since  the  first  night;  had  taken  no 
opium  since  then,  but  had  continued  the  sherry ;  thought  it  produced 
acidity ;  did  not  like  wine.  Ordered  to  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
Mistura  Ferri  composita  three  times  a  day.    Cold  water  to  be  applied. 

I  took  the  limb  ofif  the  splint,  and  by  manipulations  got  it  straighter 
and  put  it  on  the  splint  again. 

12th. — Every  other  day  the  screw  has  been  turned  half  round ;  the 
joint  was  nearly  straight  enough ;  strapped  the  knee,  leaving  the  mouth 
of  the  sinus  uncovered ;  to  continue  turning  the  screw  in  the  same  way. 

19th.— A  letter  informed  me  on  the  17th  that  the  lady  thought  her 
daughter's  knee  was  as  nearly  straight  as  I  had  desired  it  to  be  made» 
and  there  was  a  little  pain  in  it ;  I  happened  not  to  be  able  to  go  till 
to-day ;  the  pain  was  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  and  had  nearly  gone  oflf ; 
the  strapping  had  quite  driven  away  the  slight  recurrence  of  starting. 
Ordered  a  leather  splint  for  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  limb ;  strapped 
the  knee  still  more  tightly ;  to  leave  oflf  the  night  draught. 

28th. — The  splints  were  applied  and  the  knee  felt  very  comfortable ; 
she  may  now  get  up  and  move  about  on  crutches. 

7th  Nov.^Had  been  going  on  much  the  same;    the  swelling  was 
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rerj  mncb  reduced  and  waa  barder ;  there  was  still  a  Blight  amount  of 
tendemesB,  particularly  over  the  inner  condyle  of  femur :  to  continue 
in  the  tame  manner.  The  month  of  the  sinns  nearly  closed ;  hardly 
discharged ;  pnt  in  a  ahred  of  lint  to  prevent  too  early  healing. 

lltii. — ^Waa  sent  for;  the  discharge  from  the  sinus  had  increased, 
and  the  startings  had  returned  as  bad  as  before ;  proposed  the  cautery 
and  agreed  to  go  next  day  and  use  it 

12th. — Chloroform  administered;  two  lines  of  cautery  four  inches 
long,  one  on  each  side  of  joint ;  Liston's  splint  again ;  repeat  night 
draught. 

19th. — Had  hardly  any  pain  on  recovering  from  the  chloroform ;  the 
startings  entirely  ceased  when  I  saw  her  the  day  after. — ^The  eschars 
separating :  to  dress  the  lines  with  zinc  dressing,  tightly  bandaged. 

Ordered  to  take  of  cod-Uver  oil  one  teaspoonful  and  two  grains  of 
quinine  thrice  a  day. 

29th. — ^The  starting  pains  had  not  recurred  ;  the  lines  of  ulcer  from 
the  caustic  were  beginning  to  contract ;  the  granulations  were  small  and 
pointed. 

12th  Dec. — ^The  caustic  lines  very  nearly  healed ;  joint  strapped  and 
leather  splints  reapplied.  As  it  was  probable  that  want  xd  care,  in 
bearing  too  much  weight  on  the  Umb,  caused  the  last  relapse,  I  have 
not  allowed  her  yet  to  get  off  a  sofa-bed  which  she  used. 

22nd. — ^At  this  date  permitted  her  to  get  up  and  go  about  with 
crutches,  but  she  was  to  use  a  stirrup  for  the  foot,  fastened  to  the  waist 
by  a  band  of  the  proper  length  to  keep  the  foot  from  the  ground ;  there 
was  at  the  above  date  hardly  any,  if  any,  tenderness  over  the  inner 
had  healed. 

81st  Jan.  1860. — ^I  have  seen  this  patient  once  or  twice ;  her  health 
was  much  improved  and  she  had  gained  flesh ;  there  was,  absolutely,  no 
tenderness,  and  the  joint  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  size  as  the 
other ;  the  patella  could  just  be  moved,  laterally,  by  grasping  it  in  the 
fingers,  without  pain ;  a  slight  crepitation,  not  bony;  produced  very  slight 
passive  motion  in  the  joint  without  pain ;  showed  her  mother  how  to 
move  the  limb,  and  directed  her  to  do  it,  so  as  not  to  cause  pain,  every 
morning;  the  strapping,  also,  was  discontinued,  and  the  joint  to  be 
shampooed,  rubbed  with  oil,  and  bathed  with  hot  water;  the  splint  to 
be  reapplied  after  these  manoeuvres ;  to  leave  off  the  stirrup. 

8rd  March. — Have  seen  this  patient  three  times ;  the  limb  had  more 
mobility  and  was  not  tender ;  she  put  the  toes  to  the  ground  in  walking, 
and  bore  a  little  weight  on  them ;  the  joint  waa  anchylosed  (false  anchy- 
losis) ;  passive  motion  to  be  used  with  a  litUe  more  energy. 

This  young  lady  was  at  this  time  able  to  bend  the  limb  and  straighten 
it  again  voluntarily,  to  a  fair  degree ;  she  walked  with  a  stick  or  umbrella 
by  means  of  a  high-heeled  shoe ;  more  might  be  done  towards  getting  a 
flexible  joint,  but  she  was  rather  unwilling  to  have  any  further  attempt, 
at  all  events  for  the  present. 

Case    36. — Daniel    Hogan,  aged  30,    a    dark-complexioned    man. 
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nitlier  above  middle  lieiglit,  joiingdooking,  a  inachineman  at  aprinter'a, 
came  to  me  20th  March,  ISm,  with  a  bad  elbow. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  he  twisted  the  left  arm  in  some  gam© ;  it  waa 
painful,  and  in  a  few  days  Bwelled ;  he  went  to  Einge  CoUege,  thoy 
appHed  blisters  and  iodine,  tlie  ewelHng  at  the  inner  side  increased  and 
It  woM  lanced;  some  pm  flowed.  Before  the  skin  wm  well,  however,  be 
went  to  Mr.  YeiTal,  wlio  put  on  a  splint  j  and  then  to  St  Bartholomew's 

Fig.  19. 
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under  Mr,  Skey,  who  leecbed  it,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  Luicvd  an 
abscess  which  appeared  at  iuner  aide  of  upper  3rd  of  forearm.  All  thia 
t<x>k  place  in  about  a  yeiir  or  eighteen  montha  ;  motion  of  the  arm  was 
pfiinfiil,  but  I  <Jould  not  make  out  whether  or  not  the  inflammation  was 
in  the  joint ;  at  all  events,  he  got  so  well  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he 
bad  Iweu  maehiueman  at  a  large  printing-office,  having  frequently  to 
lift  heavy  weights,  au  a  form  full  of  type,  und^  owing  lo  a  fjmjLsh  of  the 
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rigiit  liand,  hoA  used  the  left  one  most.  Five  montlis  ago  lie  liad  a 
swelling'  form  at  inner  side,  just  below  elbow,  wbich  got  rapidly  bigger, 
and  ill  tlii'ce  weeks  became  very  painful ;  be  went  to  a  medieal  man  in 
the  Waterloo- Bridge  Road,  wbo  lanced  it ;  tbe  pain  was  a  beavy  and 
burstinpf  pain.     A  montb  ugo  starting  pains  cajue  on, 

i20tb  Marcb. — ^The  elbow -joint  was  macb  swollen ;  tbe  ewelling  con- 
cealed tbe  sbape  of  the  bones,  was  rounded  and  shapelesa ;  tbe  arm  above 
tbin  ;  the  tumefaction  wa^  evidently  in  and  around  the  joint ;  it  presented 
a  false  sense  of  tluctuation,  which  is  cbanicteristic  of  stnunous  syno* 
vitis ;  the  skin  was  red  at  inner  side  amd  below  elbow,  where  there  was 
an  opening  discbajging  pus :  a  probe  passed  into  it  entered  the  joint, 
but  did  not  come  in  contact  with  bare  bone;  be  could  not  bear  tbe 
slightest  movement  or  preseure  of  articular  surfaces  together.  A  gutta- 
percha splint  was  applied  on  tbe  outside  of  tbe  arm  bent  at  more  than 
a  right  angle ;  cod-liver  oil  and  quinine  administered  internally. 

12th  April.— Drawing  made  from  elbow. 

14-tb.-^ Nothing  of  impoj-tance  to  record;  th<}  arm  bad  increased 
in  size,  ;ind  tbe  starting  pains  bad  become  more  marked ;  theae  pains 
prevented  bis  sleeping  at  night ;  bis  looks  bad  become  worn  and  haggard  ; 
a  part  near  the  iuner  condyle  fluctuated  so  distinctly  that  I  punctured 
it  i  no  pus  escaped  ;  I  put  my  little  finger  into  tbe  wound »  felt  s*3ft  jeUy 
tissue  all  round ;  a  portion  of  this  wa«  extracte<i,  examined  beneath  the 
microaoope,  nearly  all  tbe  cells  were  found  crowded  with  oil- globule* ; 
there  were  a  great  many  free  ones  lying  among  the  cells  ,■  to  this  for- 
mation was  doubtless  owing  the  fluctuation.  It  was  explained  to  him 
that  hardly  tbe  fain  teat  hope  existed  of  saving  the  joint,  and  he  wu« 
advised  to  permit  its  re  moral :  be  wished  to  postpone  this.  With  a 
view  of  ti-jing  to  prevent  the  starting  pain  tbe  joint  was  tightly 
strapped. 

16th.— He  bad,  after  l>eiBg  strapped,  a  couple  of  tbe  starting  pains, 
but  none  afterwards ;  has  slept  very  well  He  told  mc  to-day,  for 
tbe  first  time,  that  for  about  a  month  pjist,  wheDcver  be  le4mt  in  a 
certain  way  upon  the  <,4bow,  be  bad  had  a  peculiar  sensation,  as  though 
one  bone  slipped  or  glided  over  the  other  out  of  place. 

30tb. — He  continued  to  be  quite  free  fnjm  tbe  starting  pains,  and  bis 
looks  bad  veiy  much  improved ;  the  elbow  was  reduced  in  size  and 
harder,  but  tbe  last  few  days  he  complained  of  pain  over  the  outer 
condyle j  an  abscess,  very  superficial  but  of  large  extent,  was  found; 
the  skin  was  discoloured  and  eridently  separated  from  tbe  subjacent 
tissues  for  some  distance ;  it  was  freely  incised  j  bled  smai'tly,  to  stop 
which  pressure  was  applied. 

2nd  May. — The  pai-t  of  skin  which  was  previously  blue  and  dis- 
coloiured  bnd  ulcemted ;  tbe  sore  waa  oval,  about  an  inch  and  a  c|narter 
long  by  three  quarters  broad ;  the  upper  arm  was  swollen ;  strapping 
applied  more  tightly.  I  learnt,  in  the  e^irlier  pai-t  of  the  c^ase,  that  this 
man  was  able  to  live  pretty  well,  having,  it  appeared,  saved  a  little 
money,  but  it  was  now  exhausted  ;  be  was  evidently  badly  fed. 

9th.— The  upjier  arm  was   swollen,   with   deep,  bard  tumefaction; 
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again  examined  the  limb  carefully  and  passed  a  probe  along  sinns  at 
inside  arm ;  it  stmck  bare  bone,  or  rather  seemed  to  pass  into  a  chasm, 
with  bare,  rough,  not  crumbly  bone,  on  every  side.  It  was  now  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  had  better  make  up  his  mind  to  the  operation  and 
come  into  the  house  for  that  purpose ;  to  all  this  he  agreed,  but  he 
could  not  be  taken  in ;  the  following  week  the  strapping  was  discon- 
tinned,  but  the  starting  pains  recurred  with  so  much  violence  that  his 
health  began  to  suffer,  and  it  was  reapplied. 

22nd. — He  came  into  the  house,  under  my  care,  by  the  kind  conriesy 
of  Mr.  Canton,  and  on  the 

26th. — I  excised  the  joint.* 

Examination  of  Joint, — The  synovial  membrane  was  lined,  and  the 
sub-synovial  tissues  thickened  by  remarkably  soft,  yellowish  jelly ;  on 
neither  humerus,  ulna,  nor  radius  was  there  the  slightest  trace  of 
cartilage ;  the  cancelli  upon  the  first  and  last  of  these  bones  lay  bare, 
except  that  a  soft,  pulpy  tissue  seemed  to  g^w  out  of  them.  The 
cancelli  of  the  humerus  were  not  bare,  but  a  hole,  about  the  size  of  the 
bulb  of  an  ordinary  probe,  in  the  centre  of  the  surface,  led  to  a  cavity 
in  the  bone  that  was  filled  with  pus. 

The  man  has  done  extremely  well. 

Case  37.— On  February  10th,  1880,  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Hird  to 
see  with  him  a  boy  under  his  care  with  strumous  joint-disease.  I  leamt 
that  he  had,  at  the  end  of  1879,  first  noticed  a  painless  swelling  of  the 
joint,  for  which  he  could  not  account;  after  a  fortnight  movement 
became  painful,  and  he  limped.  Best  relieved  both  pain  and  swelling, 
but  they  returned  on  resuming  movement ;  since  the  end  of  November 
the  swelling  has  been  rapid.  He  had  been  in  hospital  since  8th  of 
January,  and  on  the  19th  February,  up  to  which  time  no  marked  change, 
but  perhaps  some  gradual  enlargement  had  taken  place ;  he  showed 
signs  of  f idling  health ;  temperature,  mom.  99°,  even.  100^*2.  This  con- 
dition increased,  the  knee  enlarged  greatly,  became  very  painful,  start- 
ing pains  and  loss  of  flesh  set  in.  On  the  8th,  temperature,  mom.  9&S 
even.lOP-5. 

When  I  saw  him  with  my  colleague,  I  found  him  very  cachectic,  pale, 
with  small  weak  pulse,  and  marks  of  suffering  in  facial  expression. 
The  knee  was  very  shapeless  and  large,  a  sense  of  fluctuation  all  over  it, 
but  most  of  this  was  false ;  some  real  sense  of  fluid  was  verified  on  the 
outer  side.  The  question  being  one  of  endeavouring  by  some  more 
active  surgery  to  save,  or  of  removing  the  joint,  we  agreed  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  wide  and  deep  incisions. 

12th  February. — Mr.  Hird  made  a  cut  on  each  side  into  the  cavity, 
from  the  inner ;  no  pus  came,  but  a  quantity  of  jelly-like  granulation 
tissue  lay  agape  in  the  wound.  On  the  inner  side  there  was  an  abscess 
which  separated  the  skin  for  a  large  distance  from  the  same  sort  of  tissue, 
but  not  in  the  same  state ;  portions  of  it  broke  away  on  examination  with 

*  For  the  rest  of  this  case  boc  Excision. 
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the  finger,  and  little  lumps,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut, 
came  away.  Another  opening  in  the  most  dependent  part  of  this 
abscess  was  practised.  All  this  was  done,  and  the  boy  was  dressed 
antiseptically. 

25th. — ^For  five  days  the  discharge  was  considerable,  and  the  tempera- 
tore  still  very  nneven.  After  that  improvement  became  manifest,  and 
on  the  above  date  the  suppuration  was  very  slight,  and  the  thermometer 
stood  morning  and  evening  at  99°. 

March  4th, — ^Antiseptics  discontinued ;  dressed  with  boracic  lint. 

April  3rd. — ^Merely  slow  healing  of  the  wounds  to  report ;  the  knee 
at  the  above  date  was  of  course  still  enlarged,  but  the  tumefaction  was 
hard ;  slight  movement  only  remained,  the  Maclntyre  was  taken  off,  and 
a  gutta-percha  splint  substituted ;  he  was  to  get  up. 

June  14th. — Tim  boy  has  gone  on  very  well  indeed ;  at  the  above  date 
the  wounds  had  all  healed,  and  the  knee  was  barely  swollen,  but  was 
healing  by  false  anchylosis. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Subacute  Rheumatic  Synovitis. 

Acute  rheumatism  leaves  not  unfrequently  a  chronic  pain- 
ful condition  of  joints  that  might  be  named  as  above ;  but  in 
such  cases  the  peri-articular  tissues  and  ligaments  are  more 
especially  implicated,  it  is  rather  an  arthritis  than  a  synovitis, 
and  the  disease  is  polyarticular.  The  malady  which  in  this 
chapter  comes  under  our  observation  is,  on  the  contrary,  mon- 
articular, and,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  traced  back  to 
acute  rheumatism,  does  not  stand  in  direct  continuity  with  snoh 
an  attack,  but  begins  some  time  afterwturds ;  more  usually  it 
arises  in  a  rheumatic  habit  through  some  accidental  exposure, 
perhaps  combined  with  traumatism,  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  has  polyarthritic  prodromata.  It  is  more  usual  among 
the  richer  than  the  poorer  classes,  and  far  more  common  at  the 
knee  than  elsewhere.  It  has  two  forms  very  similar  in  their 
early,  widely  divergent  in  their  later,  phases ;  the  one  approach- 
ing common  acute  synovitis,  of  a  dry  or  fibrinous  character ; 
the  other  tending  to  the  development  of  dendritic  or  hirsute 
growths,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  thus  having 
resemblance  to  Hydarthrus,  or  the  production  of  false  bodies. 
Although  I  have  rarely  seen  either  of  these  diseases  as  a 
direct  sequel  of  acute  rheumatism,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly 
part  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the 
phenomena  of  that,  at  present  little-understood  condition. 

Acute  rheumatism  is  a  systemic  fever,  therefore  it  lies, 
although  parts  of  the  body  essentially  surgical  are  affected, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  physician.  Yet  it  is  necessary 
that  as  surgeons  we  should,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  rheumatic 
form  of  joint-disease,  glance  at  the  phenomena  of  the  rheumatic 
fever,  and  elucidate,  if  not  its  pathology,  at  least  its  effects. 

The  order  in  which  the  symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism  occur 
is  not  always  the  same,  but  whatever  it  be  they  are  generally 
preceded  by  a  certain  feeling  of  malaise  and  vague  wandering 
pains  in  the  limbs,  such  as  are  usual  before  the  actual  invasion 
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of  any  febrile  disease.  After  a  certain  period  of  this  inctilm- 
tion  there  comes  on  a  shivering  fit,  accompanied  or  followed 
by  great  pyrexia,  indicated  by  a  tempcratiiro  of  100-103^ 
Fahrenheit,  acid  perspirations,  and  by  the  whole  train  of 
symptoms  constituting  the  perfect  disease,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  pain  and  swelling  in  one  or  more  joints.  The  affected 
articulations  are  very  painful,  enlarged,  hot,  red  and,  when 
first  swollen,  fluctuating ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
their  condition  is,  that  a  joint  thus  suffering,  and  exquisitely 
painful,  shall  in  a  few  hours  lose  these  signs  of  inflammation, 
which  are  transferred  to  another  and  distant  part. 

A  very  important  character  of  the  malady  is  the  tendency 
exhibited  by  internal  and  vital  organs  to  assume  an  inflamma- 
tory condition,  thus,  the  peri-  and  endocardium,  the  cerebral 
meninges,  the  pleurae,  peritoneum,*  become  involved,  moreover 
in  the  larger  number  of  instances  the  inflammation  proceeds 
rapidly  to  the  deposition  of  lymph,  producing  thickening 
adhesion,  or  consolidation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

After  a  time,  less  definite  than  in  continued  fevers,  or  in  the 
exanthemata,  this  malady  has  a  tendency  to  get  well ;  this 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  patient  gets  well — for  serious 
heart,  or  other  mischief  may  have  been  produced — but  that  the 
pyrexia  has  a  great  tendency  to  decline  and  cease.  The  joints 
which  were  affected  still  remain  for  a  few  weeks  painful,  and 
enfeebled  with  stretched  ligaments  and  relaxed  membranes; 
sometimes  wdth  damaged  cartilages,  and  restricted  motion. 
The  patient  may,  however,  die  of  the  fever,t  that  is  apparently 
of  the  intensity,  or  the  amount  of  the  pyrogenous  poison, 
of  hyper-pyrexia,  and  singular  to  relate  when  this  usually 
fatal  rise  of  temperature  (106"^  to  110^)  takes  place  the 
hitherto  exquisitely  painful  joints  cease  to  be  tender,  and 
genertdly  are  less  swollen,} 

Thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Todd,  insisting  with  much  eloquence 
on  a  theory  primarily  advanced  by  Dr.  Prout,  impressed  gene- 
rally on  the  profession  the  idea  that  the  poison,  producing 
these  very  remarkable  phenomena,  was  lactic  acid,   Dr*  Fuller 

*  The  aewiis  mombranes  Qiifl  vnscuLir  audi  patients  die  of  ciicst  or  head  mifi- 

envittes  originate  like  the  joints  in  tiip  chief  reajM^ctively,  nnt  of  tbe  fever. 

mi^Bobtiist,  Bee  p.  22.  X  '^he    ri^ader    should    cutiBult    Dr. 

t  The  cardmr,  pleuritic  or  men  in  gitic  PoUocVb  excellent  nm\  very  rtfldablo 

complication  may  of  course  prove  fatal ;  *  N*>tt.'8  *>ti  Rheumfttism/ 
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followed  the  same  course.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
(1860)  I  showed  on  what  very  faulty  chemistry  this  idea  was 
founded.  At  the  present  day  the  whole  lactic  acid  theory  is 
abandoned,  I  believe,  by  all  pathologists ;  and  indeed  it  is  wiser 
to  have  no  theory  of  the  rheumatic  poison.  It  may  be  said 
that  we  know  as  little  of  the  poison  of  small-pox,  measles, 
enteric  fever,  &c.,  but  there  is  here  a  difference :  each  of  these 
fevers  is  communicable  from  an  infected  person  to  a  healthy 
one,  each  attack  is  the  direct  offspring  of  a  previous  illness — 
the  malady  being  never  generated  de  novo — there  is  evidently 
here  something  in  the  nature  of  organic  or  cell  germination. 
The  germ  or  spore  whose  puUulation  in  the  body  produced 
the  disease  exhausts  in  nearly  all  such  maladies  the  particular 
material,  on  which  it  fed,  so  that  an  attack,  say  of  scarlatina  or 
small-pox,  confers  an  immunity,  is  a  safeguard  against  another 
attack. 

Eheumatic  fever  is  not  the  child  of  a  previous  rheumatic 
fever  in  another  individual;  it  is  generated  each  time  de 
novo  within  the  system  of  the  sufferer.  The  tendency  to  it 
is  in  a  considerable  degree  hereditary;  one  attack,  far  from 
giving  a  certain  immunity  for  the  future,  appears  to  leave 
behind  it  a  predilection  to  renewed  onsets  of  the  disease. 
Proneness  to  acute  rheumatism  is  a  youthful  condition ;  the 
disease  is  rare  as  a  first  attack  in  a  person  over  forty. 
All  these  peculiarities  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  faulty 
assimilation  (primary  or  secondary)  has  produced,  *  or  that 
inefficient  excretion  has  faUed  to  eliminate  a  materies  morbi, 
whose  rapid  accumulation  in  the  blood  sets  up  the  train  of 
phenomena  above  briefly  sketched,  and  whose  slower  imbibition 
gives  rise  to  chronic  articular  rheumatism.  Yet  what  that 
material  is  remains  one  of  nature's  secrets,  and  herein  the 
disease  differs  essentially  from  another  malady  of  similar 
generation — namely,  gout,  whose  specific  poison  is  so  well 
known  and  so  easily  demonstrated. 

Whatever  the  poison  may  be,  it  has,  besides  its  pyrogenous 
qualities,  the  power  of  rendering  the  resultant  inflammations 
very  reluctant  to  end  in  suppuration,  but  very  prone  to  ter- 
minate in  fibrinous  thickening  with  adhesions  of  opposed 
surfaces,  as  of  pericardium  or  pleura,  or  at  least  roughness 
and  fibrinous  vegetation  of  those  membranes. 
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Moreover,  the  inflanimatioiia  liave  a  quite  remarkable  at- 
traetion  to  fibrous  tissues,  Fascia3,  pericardium,  pleura?  are  all 
exaniples  of  this  kind  of  tissue,  and  are  all  especially  open 
to  rheumatic  attacks  :  while  post-mortem  observation  shows 
that  the  parts  around  joints,  the  subspiovial  ajid  ligament^ius 
tissues,  and  the  she^tha  of  tendona,  are  more  often  and  more 
deeply  affected  by  acute  articular  rheumatism  than  the 
synovial  or  bony  tissues.*  Moreover,  although  during 
acute  rboumatism  any  considerable  thickening  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  is  unusual,  yet  the  increased  fluid  is  often 
turbid,  mth  cell  growth,  and  in  no  other  inflammation  are 
floating  flocculi  or  fibrous  concreta  so  largely  and  invariably 
found. 

Chronic  or  sub-acute  rheumatic  synovitis  difl'ers  from  acute 
articular  rheumatism  in  some  important  particulars  besides 
mere  severity.  The  malady  may  be  a  relic  of  an  acute  attack, 
or  may  be  ah  initio  a  chronic  dise^ise,  without  assignable  local 
cause,  or  even  may  result  from  traumatism  occurring  in  one  of 
rheumatic  diathesis. 

This  form  of  synovitis  is  generally  monarticular;  but  if  it 
have  originated  in  acute  rheiunatism,  two  or  even  more  joints 
may  be  affected.t  Occasionally,  though  wirely^  a  rheumatic 
synovitis  of  the  primarily  subacute  variety  affects  two  joints ; 
but  if  the  disease  arise  in  traumatism,  for  instance  in  a  spmin 
or  bruise,  one  articulation  only  is  diseased.  An  injury  even, 
though  slight,  if  it  be  followed  by  exposure  to  ex>ld,  may  induce 
severe  affection  of  this  description.  The  malady  is  then  wont 
to  commence  as  an  acute  synovitis,  in  which  pain  is  stroTigly 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  comparatively  slight  swelling. 
After  a  time  the  iluid  effusion  and  fluctuation  subside,  leaving 
a  peculiarly  shaped,  hard  and  painful  tumefaction,  which,  to 


*  Dr*  T*3dd  ('  On  Gout  aod  Bhcuma- 
ilbUi,'  p.  134,  tt  tttq.y  i^ndcaToured  to 
hhovf  Uiat  tlie  ariieiilar  affection  a  of 
acuto  rhtunitttisn>  arc  nut  "  true "  or 
•*  ordinary  **  inHftTumHtion.  In  tiiy  firnt 
edition  1  rcfnted  tliiij  view.  At  (be 
preec^ut  day  such  contiadktimi  is  Lardly 
neet'eaiLry. 

t  I  buvo  getn  three  caac^s  in  wliich 
tbpcc,  Ihrte  ftnd-a-lialf  and  tive  tnontbs 
aner  tbe  ftcutu  disease,  twn  ji»ints  in 
Lliu  Bret  two  caeefi,  Ibrct^  in  tbo  JjibL 
were  8iiU  dffoctod  wiih  t^jnovitis,  luttcli 


atiffuned  iind  oftea  very  puiuful  :  the 
lii8t  cai«  might  perhaps  wilU  propriety 
he  Icrmed  a  caao  of  inconipiete  reoovcry  ; 
tbe  yonng  lady's  heart  wa«  c^mbidcmbly 
damaged,  um\  mnch  debibty  remnined; 
after  m>me  moQths  slie  btaime  betti% 
and  went  by  my  advit'e  to  Kriuznuch, 
(briving  fnrther  adTautflge,  Iti  1874, 
iioiotlier  attack  of  acut^  rhenmatjisiii 
oocnriing  i*eT*-n  years  aft^r  tbe  piinmry 
one,  prr»vcd  fat*il  by  severe  eorrliiAC  com* 
pliailiou  and  iiy|)er]iyrcxia. 
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the  great  disappointment  of  both  surgeon  and  patient,  proves 
somewhat  obstinate. 

Inflammation  is  the  same  process,  whatever  its  predisposing 
and  immediate  cause  may  be ;  cell  emigration  and  proliferation 
are  of  necessity  in  such  condition ;  it  is  the  after-history  of  the 
cell-progeny  which  locally  diflferentiates  one  sort  of  disease 
from  the  other.  In  the  form  of  synovitis  which  I  have  called 
strumous,  the  growth  has  but  the  very  smallest  tendency  to 
form  tissue,  it  remains  simply  as  a  mass  of  cells;  in  the 
rheumatic  disease,  the  impulse  is  always  to  tissue  production. 
The  inflammatory  neoplasm  remains  but  a  very  short  time  in 
the  form  of  granulation,  but  quickly  becomes  a  coarse  and  a 
rather  hard  fibrous  structure. 

The  first  acute  and  each  subsequent  attack  of  inflammation 
consist,  as  all  inflammations  of  connective  tissues  do  consist,* 
of  plentiful  granulation,  i^.  growth  of  cells.  In  the  rheumatic 
inflammations  the  tendency  of  this  growth  is  always  fibre- 
genous — organizing;  hence  the  inflammatory  product,  or 
thickening,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  soft  gelatinous  stage  of 
fungoid  granulation,  becomes  a  tough  firm  membrane.  Thus 
the  tissue  never  reaches  a  rank  luxuriousness  of  growth,  since 
most  of  the  cells,  instead  of  generating  new  cells,  become 
transformed  into  fibres,  and  those  fibres  contract.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  therefore  hard ;  presents 
long,  rounded  undulations,  which  run  in  a  direction  round  the 
joint,  and  are  separated  often  by  rather  deep  but  narrow 
fissures  ;  the  colour  of  the  tissue  is  of  a  light  red-brown,  about 
the  hue  of  calf  leather.  The  dendritic  growths  of  the  villi 
encroaching  on  the  cartilages  are  conspicuously  absent ;  instead 
of  them,  thickened  folds  or  waves  of  fibre  tissue  overlie  those 
parts  which  are  out  of  contact  with  the  opposite  cartilage. 
The  section  is  evidently  fibrous,  an  appearance  more  easily 
visible  when  the  tough  tissue  is  torn  asunder,  not  cut.  This 
material  occupies  the  place  of  the  synovial  membrane,  that  fine 
fabric  having  disappeared  in  the  much  coarser  substance,  which 
is  formed  around  it  and  on  its  surface.  The  growth  may 
be  of  variable  thickness  in  different  cases,  indeed  in  different 
parts  of  the  joint  and  in  the  same  case.   Thus,  at  the  knee,  it 

*  Bee  previous  Chapter,  and  my  I  Joints,"  in  Beale's  'Archives,*  November 
paper  **  On  Granulation  as  it  aflfeots  the  |  1859. 
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will  be  usaally  pretty  well  developed  on  each  side  of  the 
ligamentum  patellsB,  will  be  thinner  at  the  back,  but  in  the 
subcroreal  sac  is  formed  into  a  dense  hard  cushion,  which 
not  uncommonly  almost  fills  up  that  space,  and  sometimes 
does  so  altogether. 

If  a  thin  section  of  the  material  be  made,  and  be  placed,  with- 
out much  disturbance  and  no  tearing,  under  the  microscope,  it 
will  appear  at  first  sight  to  consist  entirely  of  fibre-cells,  of  fusi- 
form oval  and  round  cells,  very  closely  packed  together ;  a  more 
minute  examination  will  show  that  the  oval  and  round  cells  are, 
except  on  the  surface  or  new  parts,  small  in  number,  and  that  the 
tissue  also  contains  a  great  number  of  fibres,  which  cross  each 
other  in  every  direction,  and  give  a  strongly  striated  and  cross- 
barred  look  to  the  section,  at  the  edge  of  which  the  fibres,  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  limits,  are  very  visible.  On  examining, 
instead  of  a  section,  a  shred,  which  has  been  torn  with  needles, 
the  fibres  appear  more  or  less  separate,  and  may  be  seen  to  be 
long  cell-fibres,  in  many  of  which  the  nuclei  are  still  perfectly 
distinct.  The  loose  ovul  and  the  few  round  cells  have  almost 
disappeared  in  the  tearing,  and  uncover  certain  torn  portions 
of  a  homogeneous  membrane,  which  evidently,  in  its  uninjured 
state,  permeated  the  whole  tissue — Kittaubstanz. 

Some  difference  in  these  appearances  will  be  observed, 
according  as  the  examination  is  made  upon  a  part,  which  has 
for  some  time  been  in  a  quiescent  state,  or  upon  one  which 
has  recently  been  inflamed ;  in  the  former,  we  shall  find  simply 
the  elements  of  condensed  areolar  or  of  scar-tissue,  in  the 
latter  event  we  find  such  parts  softened  and  rarefied,  per- 
meated and  infiltrated  by  a  fresh  production  of  round  and  ovoid 
cells.  But  even  in  the  very  act  of  inflammation,  the  new 
growth  is  much  slower  in  proportion  to  its  greater  condensa- 
tion than  the  exuberant  increase  of  the  fungating  synovitis. 

In  all  cases  the  joint  contains  a  slightly  increased  amount 
of  fluid,  often  rendered  opalescent,  or  even  milky  by  the 
admixture  of  white  roimd  cells.  Many  of  these  bodies  are 
derived  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  also 
emigrate  directly  fix)m  its  vessels;  others  emanate  from  the 
proliferating  cartilage  cells.  In  most  cases  the  joint  fluid 
is  very  markedly  mixed  with  fibrine,  much  of  which  coagulates 
into  transparent  jelly-like  concreta,  or  if  mingled  with  c,e\h 
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into  white  opaque  flocculi,  looking  like  sosiked  pieces  of 
floating  cotton-wool.  I  have  twice  found  the  synovia  very 
thick,  almost  gelatinous,  only  a  little  less  viscous  than  that, 
which  is  evacuated  by  puncture  from  a  chronic  ganglion. 

The  ligaments  present  peculiar  appearances,  combined  of 
thickening  retraction  and  relaxation.  The  first  is  produced  by 
an  interstitial  change  in  each  fibre,  whereby  their  flexibility  is 
impaired ;  hence,  where  by  position  the  points  of  insertion  were 
approximated,  the  shortened  ligament  is  unyielding;  where 
separated,  the  lengthened  tissue  will  not  adapt  itself  to  a  new 
position.  Hence  considerable  and  painful  stiffness  is  an  early 
consequence  of  rheumatic  synovitis. 

I  have  but  once  found  abscesses  in  the  thickened  peri- 
articular tissues,  never  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  nor  among 
the  deep  muscles.  When  the  tendinous  sheaths  are  affected, 
they  are  either  distended  with  serous  or  synovia-like  fluid, 
or,  in  older  cases  and  a  more  chronic  stage,  are  thickened  and 
partly  filled  with  fibrous  material.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
rheumatic  inflammation  not  to  suppurate  is  a  mere  corollary 
of  the  law,  that  such  an  inflammation  tends  to  fibrinate,  for 
the  cell  cannot  fulfil  two  destinies, — the  formation  of  the  fibres 
and  that  of  pus;  and  as  in  these  cases  they  are  employed 
in  the  production  of  tough  compact  tissue,  they  cannot  at 
the  same  time  generate  the  lowly  orgcoiized  and  vegetative 
pus-cell. 

The  cartilages  in  their  turn  become  inflamed,  and  exhibit 
in  some  parts  a  superabundant  cell  growth,  beginning  at  the 
free  surface  and  ending  in  ulceration  through  the  thickness  of 
the  structure  :  the  ulcers  thus  formed  are  generally  clothed  at 
the  bottom  and  sides  with  fibres,  resulting  from  the  splitting 
up  of  the  hyaline  substance.  In  other  parts,  and  sometimes 
close  to  such  an  ulcer,  a  surface  of  polished  bone  will  be  found 
on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  cartilage,  and  therefore  of  course 
projecting  beyond  the  articular  osseous  surface.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  bone  is  formed  from  the  cartilage.  I  have 
never  found  such  ossification  of  articular  cartilage  except  in 
rheumatic  disease,  and  it  is  another  instance  of  the  organizing 
tendency  of  that  form  of  inflammation. 

In  other  cases  we  find  these  structures  lose  their  peculiar 
white  opalescence  or   bluish   ap])earance,  and   become   of  a 
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(  lightish  brown  colouTy  abnormally  transparent,  and  at  the 

same  time  very  thin.     This  change  is  also  due  to  an  ossifying 
process,  more  evenly  distributed;  to  one  which,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  small  spot  here  and  there,  is  distributed 
j    '  over  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 

'  bone,  and  causes  a  gradual  encroachment  of  the  osseous  upon 

the  cartilaginous  structures.     This  mode  of  action  is  peculiar 
to  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the  disease. 

In  more  rapid  cases,  in  which  the  ulceration  of  cartilage  and 
the  localized  spots  of  ossification  appear,  it  is  not  un&equent  to 
find  parts  of  the  cartilage  with  its  articular  lamella  detached 
from  the  bone.  In  a  case  which  was  to  me  of  extreme  interest, 
all  these  three  conditions  were  present.  In  other  cases  only  the 
gradual  thinning  of  the  cartilage  and  some  ulcers  apparently 
old  are  found. 
J  The  bone  is  found  nearly  always  condensed,  i.e.  the  walls  of 

f    j  the  cancelli  thickened,  and  each  cavity  proportionally  dimin- 

'    '  ished  in  size,  the  whole  therefore  heavier  and  more  solid  (osteo- 

sclerosis). This  is  often  strongly  marked  in  the  portion  next 
the  articular  lamella,  where  the  bone  becomes  much  condensed. 
Besides  this,  the  inflammation,  as  it  spreads  from  the  synovial, 
affects  the  fibrous  tissues,  viz.  the  periosteum,  and  others  lying 
close  to  the  bone ;  the  inflammatory  products  which  these 
throw  out  do  not  stop  in  the  condition  of  granulations,  nor  do 
they  suppurate,  but  advance  rapidly  to  ossification,  thus  pro- 
ducing thickening,  and,  as  much  of  the  new  material  is  in 
irregular  masses,  the  so-called  osteophytes.  Such  growths  are 
rare  in  strumous  synovitis,  and  when  they  do  occur  are  com- 
paratively rather  small  and  unimportant.  In  strumous  ostitis 
<  they  represent  mere  roughnesses,  overlapping  carious  depres- 

sions.    In  rheumatic   synovitis  they  take  a  more  important 
J  ^  place;   yet  do    not  attain  that  stalactite  form  of  exuberant 

3   :  growth  which   is  seen  in  arthritis  deformans.     Nevertheless, 

though  small  and  generally  conical,  they  are  numerous,  and 
frequently  occupy  a  large  extent  of  the   surface,  spreading 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  joint. 
I  *  When  the  cartilages  have  become  more  or  less  destroyed  or 

I  ossified,  the  bones  of  the  joint  begin  to  grow  together,  and  in 

,  ^  this  process  again  the  organizing  character  of  the  disease  is 

I  manifest.     When  we  look  at  a  joint  auchylosed  by  this  form  of 
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synovitis  we  find  that  the  junction  is  produced  by  considerable 
addition ;  generally  the  patella  unites  first  to  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  femur  by  an  osseous  stalk  that  seems  to  grow  from  both 
bones  ;  then  the  femur  and  tibia  become  joined,  also  by  pro- 
cesses, that  arise  from  the  two  condyles  of  the  former  and  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  latter;  the  inter-condyloid  notch  may 
remain  open  and  form  a  foramen  running  through  the  middle 
of  the  conjoined  bones.  I  believe  this  sort  of  junction  to  be 
assisted  by  adhesion  to  the  bones  and  subsequent  ossification 
of  the  menisci.  This  mode  of  bony  anchylosis  is  very  difiei*ent 
to  the  strumous  in  which  the  two  bones  seem  to  sink  into  one 
another  and  to  unite  by  fusion,  instead  of,  as  in  these  cases, 
being  glued  together  by  a  thick  lump  of  cement,  which  after- 
wards becomes  osseous. 

There  is  a  peculiar  look  about  bones  in  this  state ;  the  natural 
elevations  and  depressions  become  exaggerated,  the  surface 
here  and  there  roughened  by  an  osteophyte;  the  openings, 
whereby  little  arterial  twigs  find  their  way  into  the  inside  of 
the  spongy  tissue,  and  which  are  normally  very  small,  become 
plainly  visible  holes  and  grooves.  In  fact,  the  bones,  without 
being  very  perceptibly  increased  in  size,  are  exaggerated ;  as 
it  were,  caricatured.  If  a  bone-end  in  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  disease  be  split,  the  cancellous  structure  appears  through- 
out redder  than  natural,  and  the  cancellar  walls  are  hardly 
visible,  being  concealed  by  the  bulging  out  of  the  enlarged 
contents.  Afterwards,  patches  of,  and  later  still,  all  the  section 
are  found  to  be  whiter  and  paler  than  the  norm,  from  thick- 
ening of  the  lamellae  and  consequent  diminution  of  the 
cavities  (Osteo-sclerosis).*  This  osseous  induration  is  gene- 
rally most  marked  in  the  part  that  lies  next  the  articular 
lamella.  In  some  cases  the  cartilage  and  the  articular  lamella 
are  here  and  there  ulcerated  through ;  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer 
is  cut  oif  from  the  rest  of  the  articular  facets  by  a  ring  of 
ossified  cartilage  :  in  other  cases,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
case,  a  great  portion  of  the  deep  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  ossi- 
fied ;  here  the  articular  lamella  has  to  a  great  degree  lost  its 
peculiarity  of  possessing  no  lacunae  with  canaliculi ;  many  of 
the  black  undeveloped  bone-cells  have  thrown  out  such  pro- 
*  For  fuUer  particulars  of  this  process  see  Chapter  XL 
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longations,  and  the  structure  assumes  more  and  more  the 
ordinary  characteristic  of  bone  tissue ;  until,  in  the  furthest 
advanced  parts — those  where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  articu- 
lar cartilage  is  ossified  —  the  structure  becomes  ordinary  bone. 
The  process  is  another  instance  of  the  organizing  quality  of 
this  sort  of  inflammation.  I  have  never  found  in  any  other 
form  of  synovitis  the  black  corpuscles  of  the  articular  lamella 
throwing  out  canaliculi.  If  such  an  altered  spot  be,  as 
sometimes  happens,  opposite  a  piece  of  the  other  bone  as  yet 
covered  by  cartilage,  normal  or  ossified,  and  if  motion  be 
still  allowed,  its  surface  becomes  polished  and  smooth  as  glass ; 
but  if  the  spot  be  opposed  to  a  part  on  the  other  bone 
similarly  circumstanced,  and  motion  be  prevented,  the  two 
grow  together  by  the  formation  of  new  bone  between  them. 
It  thus  occasionally  happens  that  a  patch  of  cartilage  and  a 
cavity  lie  in  the  midst  of  this  sort  of  anchylosis ;  the  cavity 
may  contain  opalescent  or  puriform  fluid.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  such  reliquife  of  the  joint  sac  may  persist. 

The  other  form  of  rheumatic  synovitis  is  less  fibrogenous ;  it 
is  characterized  by  less  thickening,  a  greater  amount  of  fluid 
eff'usion,  and  considerable  enlargement  of  the  synovial  fringes. 
The  thickening,  though  less  in  amount,  is  remarkably  tough ; 
its  section  is  often  of  a  bluish  colour  like  tendon — probably  not 
throughout  unless  the  case  be  very  far  advanced ;  but  only  in 
longer  or  shorter  lines,  according  to  the  age  of  the  disease ;  if 
such  a  joint  be  opened  under  water,  a  number  of  arborescent 
growths  will  be  seen  sprouting  from  certain  parts  of  its  inner 
surface.  These  are  most  abundant  about  the  folds ;  indeed, 
wherever  fringes  normally  exist,  but  in  advanced  conditions  of 
disease,  a  few  may  spring  from  parts  which  are  not  naturally 
provided  with  these  appendages,  as  for  instance  from  the  crucial 
^  .  ligaments  of  the  knee.     When  the  shoulder  is  the  seat  of 

J  j  disease,  hypertrophied  fringes  have  a  remarkable  predilection 

for  the  fold  of  membrane  covering  the  biceps  tendon.     These 
growths  are  papillomatous  in  appearance,  like  that  form  of 
growth  of  the  bladder  or  a  cluster  of  villi  from  the  chorion,  but 
; }  the  ends  of  many  of  the  twigs  are  bulbous,  and  some  have  a 

distinct  knob  containing  a  little  bead  of  fibrous  tissue,  or  of 
cartilage,  sometimes  only  a  cell  or  two  of  cartilage,  surrounded 
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by  an  obscurely  fibrillated  matrix.  In  these  particulars,  the 
malady  is  like  the  commencement  of  Hydarthrosis  with  den- 
dritic growth,  but  the  growths  are  smaller  and  less  numerous ; 
yet  no  doubt  one  disease  may  merge  into  or  become  the  other ; 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction,  which 
I  do  not  believe  to  exist.  The  malady  may,  as  just  stated, 
end  in  a  hydarthrosis — it  may  be  cured,  or  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  put  on  all  the  characters  of  the  more  acute  synovitis 
formerly  described. 

The  joint  contains  a  very  variable  quantity  of  fluid,  but  its 
looseness  (i.e,  abnormal  mobility)  is  considerable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  effusion ;  the  ligaments  are  much  affected, 
their  fibres  intermixed  with  new  inflammatory  tissue,  which 
lies  looser  and  less  firmly  to  the  bones,  although  interstitially 
condensed. 

Symptoms. 

This  malady,  as  it  usually  arises  from  a  more  or  less  acute 
attack,  has  generally  a  definite  pedigree,  be  it  a  rheumatic  fever, 
a  certain  injury,  a  well-remembered  exposure  to  cold,  or  both 
these  latter  combined.*  If  the  case  originate  in  acute  rheu- 
matism the  condition  is  sufficiently  clear  without  further 
comment  on  my  part ;  if  it  spring  from  the  last  set  of  causes 
the  narrative  runs  somewhat  in  this  wise  :— after  the  accident  or 
chill  or  both,  the  joint  was  swollen  and  painful,  it  was  treated, 
and  after  a  time  got  well,  or  so  nearly  well,  that  further  sur- 
gical aid  was  discontinued,  and  the  remaining  stiffness  was 
expected  to  subside ;  yet  the  discomfort  never  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  patient  on  rising  felt  the  joint  stiff  (it  is  most 
commonly  the  knee  or  shoulder),  found  that  straightening  it 
was  painful  or  impossible,  and  that  on  first  attempting  to  walk 
he  could  not,  at  all  events  without  considerable  pain,  put  the 
heel  to  the  ground,t  it  may  be  that  this  continued  discomfort 

♦  I  have  found  that  among  my  private  •  of  oommencement. 

cases  a  goodly  proportion  are  due  to        '   '" 

rtsliing.  I.e.  btanding  without  water- 
proofs in  the  river,  or  getting  beyond 
the  depth  of  the  tishing-btockings ; 
also  to  slight  injurirs  while  hunting 
or  shooting,  foUowe<l  by  getting  wet  or 
thoroughly  chilled.  A  case  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter  is  typical  of  this  mode 


ng 

the  arm  sideways,  if  the  elbow  outward 
rotation  of  the  hand,  if  the  wrist  rotation 
outward  and  o\ tension  are  the  painful 
movements.  The  hip  is  most  sensitive 
to  abduction  and  rotation  ontwardti, 
the  ankle  to  extension. 
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is  severe  and  lasting  enongh  to  canse  the  sufferer  agun  to  seek 
advice,  or  he  may  trust  to  its  subsidence,  or  again  it  may  really 
very  considerably  abate.  Even  in  this  last  event  the  patient  is 
conscious  of  a  variable  degree  of  stiffness  and  difficulty  of  certain 
movements  in  the  morning,  and  though  after  some  exercise  these 
symptoms  will  disappear,  yet  it  is  precisely  on  the  morning  after 
a  day  of  considerable  exercise,  when  the  joint  appeared  most  free, 
that  an  increased  amount  of  inconvenience  is  felt  Also,  after 
some  unusual  exertion,  a  little  over-fatigue  or  over-work,  mental 
or  bodily,  perhaps  after  some  error  in  diet,  or  slight  depres- 
sion of  health,  the  limb  instead  of  feeling  well,  or  nearly  so, 
seems  both  stiff  and  heavy.  Generally,  too,  under  such  circum- 
stances vague  and  uncertain  pains  will  be  felt  in  other  joints 
of  the  same  limb,  or  if  the  diathesis  be  strongly  marked  also  in 
distant  joints,  between  the  scapulae,  or  in  the  spine.  Soon  the 
peculiar  stiffness,  at  first  only  noticeable  after  rest  in  bed,  will 
also  be  felt  after  sitting  down  for  a  few  minutes  or  keeping  the 
joint  in  flexion  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  Afterwards  the  limb 
becomes  obscurely  painful  during  rest  in  bed ;  there  is  difficulty 
in  finding  a  comfortable  position,  and  the  same  posture  will 
not  })e  comfortable  for  long ;  soon  afterwards  there  comes  on 
a  tendency  to  cramp  in  the  flexor  muscles,  and  if  the  patient 
feel  them  with  his  hand,  even  when  not  cramped,  but  merely 
aching,  he  finds  them  stiffened  and  hard ;  more  especially  if  the 
affection  be  at  the  knee,  is  the  biceps  contracted,  and  often 
painful.  At  this  period  the  joint  itself  will  not  be  much 
swollen — occasionally  a  little  increase  of  fluid  may  be  found, 
there  is  no  tenderness  on  pressure ;  but  movement,  especially 
after  long  quietude  causes  crackling — very  fine  in  some  cases, 
in  others  coarser.  Imprudences  in  diet  (in  what  is  drunk, 
rather  than  in  what  is  eaten),  changes  of  weather,  getting  wet, 
being  insufficiently  guarded  against  unexpected  cold,  over- 
fatigue, mental  or  bodily,  exacerbate  the  trouble,  which  rarely 
in  this  nascent  state  advances  gradatim,  but  by  intervals  of 
ease  and  periods  of  pain. 

At  last  the  patient  is  conscious  that  the  attacks  are  longer 
and  more  severe,  while  the  intervals  are  shorter  and  even  less 
free  than  before,  and  he  begins  to  think  the  joint  is  getting 
worso  :  he  may  more  especially  be  sure  of  this,  if  the  extensor 
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muscles  on  the  upper,  and  some  muscles  of  the  lower  segment 
participate,  as  is  usual  at  this  stage,  in  the  discomfort ;  and  if, 
as  is  even  more  common,  the  limb  begin  to  waste. 

Now  if  surgical  advice  be  sought  the  patient  will  be  found 
not  ill ;  but  not  quite  well — there  is  a  sense  of  irritability. 
The  tongue  is  rather  white  and  marked  at  the  edge  by  the 
teeth — bowels  inclined  to  be  irregular,  sometimes  constipated, 
sometimes  the  reverse — the  urine  very  acid,  depositing  lithute 
of  ammonia  in  abundance,  or  not  unfrequently,  the  cayenne- 
pepper-like  lithic  acid.  The  breath  has  a  faint  and  sour  odour, 
chiefly  detectable  in  the  morning  before  taking  food,  and  some 
patients  even  volunteer,  that  they  have  an  acid  taste  in  the 
mouth ;  these  last  symptoms,  especially  the  matutinal  acidity 
of  the  breath,  are  most  marked  in  those  who  take  too  much 
stimulant,  even  though  far  short  of  what  is  usually  called 
excess ;  but  it  is  occasionally  observed  in  those,  who  are  abste- 
mious, or  are  even  total  abstainers. 

Each  of  the  attacks  will  leave  additional  thickening  of  the 
synovial  membrane  and  peri-synovial  tissues,  as  also  more 
narrow  limits  to  movement.  In  the  first  few  exacerbations, 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  joint  resemble  that  of 
subacute  sero-synovitis ;  it  is  rounded  and  fluctuates,  afterwards 
the  condition  assumes  the  characters  of  old  disease,  in  that  the 
normal  form  of  the  sac  caricatured  by  distension  (see  p.  48) 
is  now  changed.  It  is  of  a  square,  angular  character,  which 
is  very  distinctive ;  the  outlines  of  the  swelling  tend  to 
the  straight,  and  the  edge  of  the  tumefaction,  felt  on  tracing 
the  contour  of  the  limb  downwards  with  the  hand,  is  clear 
and  defined.  This  shape  appears  to  me  due  to  the  contract- 
ing nature  of  the  fibrous  material,  which,  being  towards  the 
centre,  draws  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  the  skin  itself 
inward.  The  tumefaction  is  hard,  elastic,  in  most  parts 
leathery,  and,  unless  the  cavity  be  full  of  fluid,  there  is  no 
sense  of  fluctuation  over  the  joint  as  a  whole ;  and  even  in 
thb  contingency  the  wave  is  felt  to  be  separated  from  the 
finger  by  a  dense  tissue.  The  bursiform  prolongations  of 
the  synovial  sac  are  favourite  seats  for  formation  of  fibrous 
tissue,  and  thus  in  the  knee  the  subcrureal  sac,  in  the  elbow 
the  pouch  beneath  the  anconeus  and  triccjis  feel  hard  and 
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lump-like,  very  much  like  additions  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
muscles,  or  like  pads  of  India-rubber.  In  old  cases  the  fluid 
will,  in  one  or  perhaps  two  places,  approach  nearer  the  surface, 
the  wall  having  become  thinner  in  this  situation,  where  it 
fluctuates,  feeling  not  unlike  a  deep  abscess. 

After  a  time,  starting  pains  will  be  added  to  the  other  dis- 
tresses, and  these  are  more  violent  than  is  usual  at  this  stage 
of  the  strumous  form  of  malady.  I  have  seen  a  poor  fellow 
start  up  and  seize  the  knee  in  a  sort  of  fury,  grind  his  teeth  in 
agony,  and  break  out  in  a  clammy  perspiration  ;  but  this  case 
exhibited  them  in  an  unusually  violent  manner.  The  limb, 
already  much  thinner  than  the  other,  begins  now  to  waste 
very  rapidly  and  remarkably;  the  muscles,  particularly  the 
flexors,  get  thin,  while  they  remain  contracted,  feeling  tight 
and  sharp,  like  cords  beneath  the  skin.  Tenderness  of  the 
joint  surfaces  is  not  usual,  and  when  it  comes  on  lasts  only  a 
little  time  ;  on  the  other  hand,  bony  grating  is  common,  and 
often  continues  to  the  end  of  the  case.  The  heat  of  the  part  is 
greater  than  the  slo\*Tiess  of  the  inflammation  would'warrant 
us  in  expecting ;  it  is  not  of  course  equal  to  that  of  acute 
rheumatism,  but  is  more  than  in  any  other  form  of  chronic 
synovitis  and  considerably  above  that  of  the  fellow  joint. 

The  redness  is  in  the  first  few  attacks  well-marked,  after- 
wards less  so,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  thickness  of 
parts ;  but  in  the  continuous  inflammation,  which  always  comes 
on  unless  the  malady  be  cured,  the  hue  of  the  joint  is  deeper 
and  of  a  browner  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  skin.  The  brownish 
hue  which  may  have  been  imparted  by  the  action  of  blisters  is 
not,  however,  to  be  mistaken  for  a  morbid  symptom. 

The  joint  is  not  unfrequently  movable  in  an  abnormal 
direction ;  the  tibia  may  be  pushed  back,  even  from  side  to 
side,  or  the  ulna  may  be  moved  laterally  over  the  humerus. 
This  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  very  severe  pain  and  violent 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  setting  the  limb  fast  until 
the  bones  are  replaced  ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  no  pain  is 
produced.  The  abnormal  movements  are  always  attended  by  a 
peculiar  hard  grating,  harder  but  less  rough  than  the  crepitus 
of  fracture. 

The  sheaths  of  tendons,  as  for  instance  of  the  ham-strings, 
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if  the  malady  be  situated  in  the  knee,  may  generally  be  fonnd, 
in  advanced  cases,  thickened  and  enlarged,  as  well  as  hard 
from  retraction  of  the  contents. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  as  the  constitution  fails  in  stru- 
mous cases,  the  lungs  and  brain  are  extremely  apt  to  suffer 
from  a  rather  rapid  form  of  tuberculosis.  In  rheumatic  cases 
the  former  organs  incline  to  be  affected  with  a  peculiar  dry  form 
of  bronchitis :  there  is  expectoration,  in  the  morning,  of  little 
hard  lumps  of  mucus,  more  or  less  dark  in  colour,  and  the 
bronchial  sounds  are  harsh  and  whistling ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tubes  is  thickened.  The  heart,  in  one  case  that 
I  saw,  was  slightly  diseased  ;  there  was  a  rough  sound  on  the 
systole  ;  how  long  this  had  been  present  could  not  be  deter- 
mined, but  it  increased  perceptibly  as  the  case  went  on.  Such 
an  addition  to  the  disease  is,  however,  a  concomitant,  brought 
on  either  by  previous  acute  rheumatism  or  by  the  general 
diathesis,  and  though  not,  of  course,  immediately  connected 
with  the  joint  affection,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  should 
always  be  looked  for. 

The  dendritic  form  of  rheumatic  synovitis  is  in  its  symptoms 
entirely  different.  It  has,  as  a  rule,  no  clear  history  or 
genesis,  but  commences  gradually,  the  patient  scarce  knows 
when  or  how.  The  pain  is  slight,  being  rather  a  sense  of 
weakness,  distension  and  unreliability,  except  after  some 
prolonged  exercise  or  over-fatigue;  therefore,  on' rising  in  the 
morning,  the  limb  is  at  ease.  Occasionally,  in  walking  the 
patient  feels  a  sharp  stab  of  pain,  which  may  last  a  consi- 
derable time,  or  in  other  cases  is  more  transitory.  The  joint 
is  more  rounded  than  in  the  other  form  of  rheumatic  malady, 
less  so  than  in  acute  synovitis.  Examination  will  detect 
fluctuation,  and  if,  on  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  as  on  either  side  of  the  patella,  or  at  the  back  of 
the  elbow,  pressure  with  the  finger  be  made,  and  the  soft  parts 
be  moved  backward  and  forward  over  the  bone,  crepitation 
larger  or  smaller  will  be  felt.  This  lies  sufficiently  distant  to 
msike  it  plain  that  the  roughness  is  not  subcutaneous.  More- 
over, if  the  surgeon  grasp  the  joint  firmly  in  two  hands,  with 
the  palms  and  fingers,  so  as  to  get  as  much  sensitive  surface 
next  the  articulation  as  he  can,  he  will  feel,  as  the  patient 
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alternately  straightens  and  bends  the  limb,  a  peculiar  crackling. 
This  sensation  is  entirely  different  to  that  of  bony  crepitns,  or 
even  to  the  softer  crepitus  of  cartilage  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 
I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  better  than  to  a  tangible  rustle 
of  silk.  If  a  piece  of  stout  and  stiff  silk  be  folded  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  so  that  two  surfaces  are  in  contact,  and  if 
these  be  rubbed  together,  the  sort  of  friction  conveys  to  the 
hand  a  sense  exactly  like  this  particular  crepitus.  In  such  an 
articulation  careful  palpation  will  often  detect  little  lumps  or 
nodules  evidently  in  the  joint  cavity,  which  move  and  glide 
away  when  pressed  upon  ;  there  may  be  many  of  these,  or  only 
one  or  two,  they  do  not  glide  far,  but  can  easily  be  found 
again  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  pressure  in  this  way 
gives  to  the  patient  an  uneasy  sensation.  After  a  time  ab- 
normal mobility  is  very  common ;  for  instance,  in  the  extended 
posture  of  the  knee,  one  may  bend  outward  or  abduct  the  tibia 
on  the  femur,  and  on  restoring  normal  position,  the  inner 
tuberosity  may  be  felt  to  knock  against  the  condyle,  like  the 
lid  of  a  box  sharply  closed.* 

If  cases  of  this  sort  get  worse  they  tend  in  two  directions, 
either  to  the  production  of  pendulous  false  bodies  within  the 
joint  and  to  the  development  of  cartilaginous  plates  or  fibro- 
cartilaginous thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  (which 
forms  of  disease  are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  VII.),  or  to 
further  distension  and  enlargement  of  the  synovial  cavity, 
leading  to  one  form  of  Hydrops  articuli,  also  the  subject  of  a 
special  chapter. 

Treatment. 

Although  the  immediate  cause  of  this  malady  may  be  trau- 
matism, yet  its  persistence  or  recurrence  depends  upon  a 
diathesis ;  we  have,  therefore,  to  do  with  both  constitutional 
and  local  treatment,  and  with  each  during  the  attack  and  during 
the  remission. 

Treatment  during  the  attack;  general, — All  inflammations 
tending  to  fibrinous  development  of  their  products  are  more 
especially  those  that  derive  benefit  from  two  remedies,  namely, 
mercury  and  iodine.  The  former,  however,  must  be  very  carefully 

*  This  symptom  connects  the  case  closely  with  Hydaj-tbtx)siB,  Chapter  YIII. 
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employed,  in  small  doses,  not  long  continued,  and  even  thus 
only  in  sthenic  constitutions,  uninjured  by  age,  intemperance, 
or  other  depressant.  In  such  case  it  may  be  given  by  the 
mouth,  or  by  the  skin  of  the  inflamed  joint.  This  latter  method 
will  have  to  be  referred  to  again ;  and  as  it  is  valnable,  the 
surgeon  should  remember  that  he  may  deprive  himself  of  this 
resource  if  the  mineral  be  otherwise  administered.  Should  it 
be  determined  to  use  mercury  internally,  the  most  commendable 
forms  are  soluble;  partly  because  sufficient  effect  can  be 
attained  with  much  smaller  quantities  of  the  drug,  partly  be- 
cause we  know  really  what  doses  are  taken  into  the  system, 
which  we  can  never  estimate  with  the  solid  forms.  Moreover, 
when  we  stop  the  administration,  absorption  ceases,  which  is 
not  the  case  when  about  the  intestinal  folds  and  villi  portions 
of  the  insoluble  protoxide  or  chloride  may  remain  hanging.  I 
prefer,  therefore,  the  perchloride  or  the  biniodide  (Formnlse 
X.  and  XI.),  or  a  larger  quantity  of  iodine  may  be  given 
in  the  combination.  Two  precautions  in  regard  to  this  drug 
are  to  be  observed :  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  affect  the . 
gums,  or  even  the  breath ;  it  should  not  be  used  while  there  is 
pyrexia,  not  even  when  the  evening  rise  of  temperature  exceeds 
the  norm  by  more  than  a  decimal  or  two. 

In  the  choice  of  this  remedy,  or  if  using  it  at  all,  in  the 
period  of  its  discontinuance,  we  may  judiciously  take  the  urine 
as  a  guide ;  a  large  sediment  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  pretty 
deeply  stained,  does  not  contra^indicate  the  use  of  mercury, 
although  a  red  sand,  the  pure  lithic  acid,  does,  to  my  mind, 
form  an  objection ;  also,  if  the  fluid  be  very  acid,  and  often  in 
such  urine  the  mere  precipitation  of  the  lithates  is  no  proof  of 
their  excess,  mercury  may  well  be  omitted,  lest  it  take  the 
place  of  other  and  more  valuable  remedies.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  in  such  condition  the  action  of  that  medicine  is 
always  satisfactory. 

Of  iodide  of  potassium  I  shall  have  to  say  a  few  words  in  the 
sequel.  Here  it  is  only  necesscuy  to  observe,  that  if  given 
during  pyrexia,  its  possible  effect  of  increasing  that  condition 
must  be  watched,  and  should  this  follow,  the  drug  should  be 
discontinued.  It  is  most  useful  in  the  earlier  phases  of  this 
disease,  when  the  diathesis  is  strongly  marked,  especially  when 
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the  synovitis  is  a  relic  of  acute  rheumatism.  Such  constitu- 
tions are  able  to  bear  rather  large  doses,  the  effect  of  which  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

If  the  urine  be  highly  acid,  and  be  loaded  with  lithates, 
more  especially  with  red  grayel,  this  drug,  combined  with  bicar- 
bonate and  nitrate  of  potash,  or  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
rendered  effervescent,  if  one  will,  with  citric  acid,  is  most 
valuable.  With  these  may  be  joined,  if  desirable,  small  doses 
of  colchicum.    (Formula  XII.  or  XIII.) 

This  last,  as  in  all  cases  of  rheumatic  synovitis  in  which  pain 
is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  strongly 
marked,  is  most  valuable.  I  have  seen  very  severe  suffering 
relieved  by  it  alone.  Caution  must  be  employed,  lest  the  drug 
cause  too  great  depression ;  for  occasionally  even  small  but 
continued  doses  of  colchicum  are  followed  by  intermittency  of 
the  pulse. 

The  use  of  opium  in  all  rheumatic  disease  is  well  known. 
It  acts  not  merely  as  a  sedative  or  anodyne,  but  also  as  a 
.  sudorific,  and  appears  to  render  the  urine  less  acid.  From  five 
to  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  at  night  is  often  very  beneficial. 
In  severe  cases  five  grains  may  also  be  given  during  the  day. 
A  combination  of  opium  with  antimony  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium is  frequently  very  beneficial.  In  this  manner,  or  if  the 
skin  be  dry,  James's  powder  may  advantageously  be  used. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  drug  has  been  introduced  into 
medicine,  whose  control  over  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  inflam- 
mations is  very  considerable.  Since,  in  the  early  part  of 
1876,  Dr.  Maclagan*  published  his  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
treated  by  salicine,  this  disease  has  lost  nearly  half  its  terrors. 
Of  its  use  in  the  fever  I  am  not  entitled  to  speak,  but  to  its 
value  in  this  form  of  synovitis  I  may  testify.  The  special 
disease  over  which  it  has  most  control  is  rheumatic  fever. 
Secondly,  that  which  is  left  after  such  attack ;  but  it  has 
marked  effects  in  all  cases  of  rheumatic  synovitis,  when  there 
is  some  pyrexia  (100^-102^  Fahr.)  and  when  the  urine  is 
markedly  acid  with  plentiful  deposit. 

More  important  perhaps,  than  any  drug,  is  the  regulation 
of  the  3iet.      While  any  feverish  symptoms  continue,  and 

*  *  Lancet,*  March  4  and  11. 1876. 
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while  the  urine  exhibits  abundance  of  lithates,  butchers'  meat 
should  be  taken  very  sparingly,  or  not  at  all ;  the  food  should 
be  plain  and  simple,  no  pie-crust,  very  little  sugar,  and  no 
beer.  Sometimes  we  may  find  a  difiSculty  in  cutting  off  all 
stimulus ;  if  any  be  given,  a  little  old  and  pure  whiskey  is 
certainly  the  best,  if  it  do  not,  as  sometimes  happens,  derange 
the  liver ;  if  wine  must  be  given,  claret  and  hock  are  the 
best;  Moselle  is  also  tolerably  harmless,  but  port,  sherry, 
champagne,  and  more  especially  burgundy,  must  be  strictly 
forbidden.     To  this  subject  I  must  shortly  recur. 

Treatment  during  the  remission;  general, — We  now  come 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our  art — 
the  endeavour  not  to  cure  a  disease,  but  to  change  a  diathesis, 
and  it  may  well  be  asked  if  we  c€m  ever  succeed  ?  Diathesis 
may  be  taken  to  mean  the  aggregate  result  of  all  habitual 
functional  aberrations,  of  all  peculiarities  in  bodily  acts,  which 
in  their  entirety  are  simply  animal  life,  such  as  assimilation 
of  food,  change  of  tissues,  discharge  of  waste,  &c.  We  may  well 
ask  if  any  drug,  any  mode  of  life  can  change  the  entire  chemical 
and  vital  dynamics  of  corporeal  existence.  The  reply  must  very 
much  depend  upon  the  circumstances  producing  the  conditions 
in  question.  A  certain  tendency  of  body  inherited  from  past 
generations,  fostered  perhaps  by  youthful,  happy  disregard, 
or,  at  least,  never  combated  until  pain  assumes  an  imperative 
mood,  may  hardly  be  overcome,  though  it  may  be  alleviated 
and  modified.  But  a  rheumatic  state — a  lithic  acid  diathesis 
— in  the  first  generation,  brought  on  by  over-training — 
frequent  exposure  to  cold — free  use  of  beer  and  sherry — 
bodily  indolence,  or  other  such  cause,  may  certainly  be  elimi- 
nated, and  with  the  more  ease  the  earlier  it  be  attacked.  In 
this  phase  much  the  same  drugs  as  in  the  condition  just 
described  may  be  used,  but  somewhat  differently.  Mercury 
only  as  an  alterative  can  be  given  for  short  periods  of  about  a 
week,  with  advantage,  if  the  bodily  strength  be  considerable. 
Opium  and  antimony  are  better  avoided.  Our  sheet-anchor  in 
the  way  of  drugs  will  be  salicylic  acid  or  a  compoimd,  iodide 
of  potass,  potash  and  ammonia  very  occasionally,  colchicum  in 
alterative  doses.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  to  do  any  good 
these  are  to  be  taken  for  a  long  time,  and  we  must  not,  there- 
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fore,  let  the  doses  be  large.  Also  much  care  is  necessary,  not 
too  greatly  to  lower  the  patient,  or  to  weaken  digestive  |>owers ; 
hence  many  of  these  medicines  should  be  combined  with  a 
tonic.  Quinine  or  iron  may  both  be  given  cautiously,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  with  either  mercury  or  iodine,  even  with  both  ; 
the  liquid  t^xtract  of  hark,  gentian  and  other  bitters  are  all 
available.  A  potent  remedy  is  the  water  of  the  Wwidhall  8pa, 
in  Lincolnshire.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  in  the 
sequel  (see  Chapter  XL).  Here  I  will  only  say  that  j>ro|»erly 
given,  and  carefully  watc^hed,  it  is  very  valuable,  and  that  1 
have  found  the  greatest  advantage  from  its  use. 

The  diet  is  by  nu  means  the  least  imp:>rtant  part  of  treatment, 
but  is  often  the  mo«t  difficult,  Peraons  with  this  diathesis 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  acid  dyspepsia,  they  avoid  bread, 
dislike  puddings,  either  of  rice,  sago  or  arrowroot,  and  will  not 
touch  milk  ;  they  are  almost  exclusively  carnivorous,  and  the 
stomach  (which  is  very  much  a  creature  of  habit)  quarrels 
with  any  other  food.  But  all  this  must  he  slowly  changed,  for 
as  long  as  the  urine  is  strongly  acid  and  lithiferous,  we  must 
check  the  consimiption  of  meat — at  all  events  of  the  brown 
meats ;  substitute  bread-stuffs,  by  giving  toasts,  fried  bread, 
eggs  in  various  ways.  To  these  persons  some  stimulant  with 
food  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  essential,  since  without  it  the 
contact  of  food  excites  in  the  stomach  excessive  secretion  of 
acid ;  this  stimulus  is  generally  the  very  worst,  either  sherry, 
champagne,  or  both.* 

The  obstinacy  of  habit  is  often  my  greatest  enemy.  It  is 
astonishing  how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  most  men  that  the 
thing  they  have  done  all  their  lives,  without  immediate  iU- 
effi^ets,  while  under  forty,  may,  nevertheless,  be  the  chief  cause 
of  their  woes  when  approaching  fifty.  Nevertheless,  an  entire 
change  must  gradually  be  brought  about.  I  say  gradually, 
because  I  do  not  believe  good  is  to  Ije  got  out  of  any  sudden 
and  precipitate  revolution,  and  because  the  whole  round  of 
social  life,  the  dining  out,  the  interchange  of  hospitality,  &c. 
&c.,  are  all  involved  in  the  question  of  diet.     Thus  few  peoplo 
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can  mentally  bear  to  have  all  their  cherished  habits  altered  at 
a  moment's  notice ;  or  to  be  told  that  what  from  their  earliest 
youth  they  have  believed  to  be  the  way  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ought  to  live,  is  for  them  bad  and  injurious. 

Perhaps  no  more  need  be  said  to  show,  that  tact  must  be  as 
much  employed  as  knowledge,  in  managing  such  cases.  One 
resource,  if  other  eflforts  fail,  will  help  to  break  down  the  evils 
of  habit — a  few  months  at  a  Continental  bath ;  Buxton,  Bath, 
Harrogate,  and  even  the  almost  unknown  Tenbury,  contain 
waters  which  are,  for  most  cases,  quite  as  good  as  Ejreuznach, 
Aix,  Carlsbad  and  others :  but  if  besides  the  mere  benefit  of 
the  waters,  other  objects  are  to  be  aimed  at,  no  place  in  England 
(to  which  the  patient  will  go)  is  so  suitable  as  some  spot 
abroad,  thoroughly  given  up  to  the  deity  of  the  Brunnen,  where 
so  many  minutes  in  the  bath,  and  so  many  tumblers  of  the 
spring  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  day's  existence,  and  where 
the  accustomed  sherry  and  champagne  are  not  the  fashion. 

But  there  is  another  condition  of  system  which  is  sometimes 
combined  with  rheumatic  synovitis,  namely,  asthenia,  and  this 
is  generally  notified  by  pale  urine,  either  very  slightly  acid, 
neutral,  or  in  the  worst  cases  alkaline,  the  sediments  in  which 
are  phosphatic.  Here  an  entirely  difierent  system,  both  of  diet 
and  medication,  must  be  pursued.  Almost  every  drug  above 
mentioned,  save  salicine  and  the  tonics,  must  be  tabooed. 
Quinine,  iron,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  may  all  in  turn  be 
exhibited.  Alkalies  act  injuriously  in  these  cases.  Stimulus, 
even  sherry  and  champagne,  but  more  particularly  the  latter, 
may  be  given  at  meals;  while  a  diet  more  or  less  generous, 
according  to  the  debility  of  system,  and  alkalinity  of  the  urine, 
should  be  allowed.  Here  then  are  two  opposed  conditions  of 
system,  and  two  entirely  different  methods  of  treatment.  Let 
me  remind  my  reader  that  what  I  will  here  call  acid  rheumatism 
may  be  very  disadvantageously  changed  into  alkaline  rheuma- 
tism, by  a  too  long  continuance  of  alkalies,  and  too  dejHressant  a 
treatment.  With  very  much  more  difficulty  may  the  alkaline 
form  be  reversed  by  overfeeding  and  stimulation.  He  who  is 
wise  will  be  wrecked  neither  on  Scylla  nor  Charybdis. 

Treatment  in  Acute  Stage ;  local. — If  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  relic  of  rheumatic  fever,  we  must  carefully  look  to  the 
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posture  in  whicli  the  joint  has  lK?en  allowed  to  rest,  tor^  during 
that  disease,  movement  may  have  been  so  painful  as  to  render 
the  physician  unmlling  to  add  to  hia  patient's  suiferings  and 
pyrexia,  by  insisting  or  a  surgically  grK>d  position,*  It  may 
be  that  the  limb  is  undesirably  lient,  or  even  some  subluxation 
may  have  occurred.  This  must  be  rectified,  a  splint  applied, 
and  the  already  described  conditions  of  skilful  surgical  treat- 
ment enforced.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  absence  of 
fever  is  presupposed ;  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  latter  part 
of  acute  rheumatism,  but  merely  with  a  rheumatic  joint.  When 
agoml  position  is  attained,  the  inflammatory  condition  will  some- 
times almost  vanish  of  itself;  it  will,  at  all  events,  have  l>cen 
rendered  more  amenable  to  treatnxent*  If  the  joint  be  hot,  red, 
and  tenderon  pressure,  some  local  blood-letting,  after  the  method 
already  descril>ed,  is  often  advantageous;  heat  by  the  salt* 
bag  is  beneficial ;  cold  is  not  usually  advantageous ;  bnt  when 
heat  is  disagreeable  and  cold  grateful  to  the  feelings,  it  may 
be  cautiously  empluyrd.  Liquid  eftusion  into  thi*  joint  cavity 
is  rarely  sufficient  to  require  puncture,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  peri-articular  tissues  often  contain  fluid,  as  evidenced  by  a 
small  amount  of  pitting,  or  at  least  whitc^ness  of  surface  after 
pressure  by  the  finger.  In  8U(*h  cases  the  part  may  l>e  covered 
with  cotton-wool,  over  which  a  quantity  of  apirits-of-camphor 
has  been  poured,  and  allowed  almost  to  dry;  or  into  which 
finely-powdered  t.*amphor  has  been  shaken,  and  this  is  to  lye 
tightly  iMiund  with  a  flannel  or  domett  bandage,  I  have  also 
applied  salicylate  of  soda  in  strimg  solntion,  by  soaking  in  the 
fluid  strips  of  lint,  with  which  the  joint  should  be  strapped, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
bandages. 

lF\Tien  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  local 
applications  of  mercury  may  be  used  advantageonsly,  if  the 
drug  have  not  been  given  by  the  mouth,  save  as  a  mere 
purgative.  If  the  constitntion  be  sthenic,  and  if  the  flnid  part 
of  the  swelling  have  disappeared,  leaving  considerable  fibrous 
enlargement,  having  a  cork-like,  hard  feeling,  the  camphorated 
blue  ointment,  pure  or  mixed  with  an  ec|ual  proportion  of  iodide 

•  After  ai^?ere  fevera  it  La  very  oommon  to-flntl  rim  ankles  tnuoh  flexoil — tlio 
fept  in  et^uinoiw  poaitlon. 
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of  potass  ointment  spread  on  strips  of  lint,  may  be  strapped  on 
the  joint,  covered  with  thin  mackintosh  and  a  flannel  bandage. 
The  systemic  eflfect  will  require  watchfulness.  The  oleate  of 
mercury,  a  compound  introduced  by  Mr.  Marshall,  is  elegant 
and  efficacious ;  moreover,  the  mineral  may  be  dissolved  in 
different  proportions:  1  in  20,  1  in  10,  and  1  in  5  of  oxide 
of  mercury,  to  the  acid  permitting  of  variations  in  potency  of 
the  application.  About  twenty  minims  is  the  average  quantity 
to  be  painted  on  or  lightly  rubbed  into  the  skin  twice  or  at 
most  thrice  a  day ;  but,  unless  a  pretty  sharp  pustular  counter- 
irritation  be  desired,  it  is  well  to  mix  the  solution  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  oil  or  of  lard.  I  have  found  this  prepara- 
tion valuable  when  considerable  thickening  has  been  produced 
by  the  inflammation,  and  believe  that  it  acts  rather  more  quickly 
than  the  mixture  of  blue  and  iodide  of  potass  ointment,  and 
certainly  more  quickly  than  the  former  alone.  Another  valuable 
advantage  of  thus  employing  oleic  acid  as  the  solvent,  is  the 
power  it  gives  us  of  combining  other  drugs :  thus  one  or  two 
grains  of  morphia  (the  alkaloid)  may  be  added  to  each  drachm 
of  the  oleate,  or  of  atropia  half  a  grain  to  the  drachm.  These 
preparations  are  very  valuable  even  in  the  inflammatory  stage 
of  rheumatic  synovitis,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable suffering.  The  morphia  compound,  when  the  pain  is 
continuous  or  nightly,  the  atropia  when  it  is  more  paroxysmal, 
and  especially  if  of  the  starting  variety,  may  be  employed  with 
very  considerable  advantage.  Also,  it  should  be  said,  that 
although  as  a  rule  I  would  advise  mercury,  yet  the  combina- 
tion of  oleic  acid  with  one  of  the  sedative  drugs  above  men- 
tioned, may  be  used  alone,  especially  if  little  or  no  fluid  be  in 
the  peri-articular  tissues,  if  the  thickening  be  inconsiderable 
but  the  pain  severe. 

Or — but  not  in  combination  with  the  above  remedy — blisters 
may  be  applied  on  those  localities  already  specified  as  most 
available.  By  these  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  suitable 
constitutional  remedies,  we  can  generally  subdue  the  immediat-e 
mere  inflammation ;  but  if,  during  the  fever  and  the  few  subse-^ 
quent  days,  so  much  mischief  have  been  done  to  the  joint  that  we 
can  only  hope  for  anchylosis  (true  or  false),  we  must  carefully  and 
sedulously  watch  the  positi(m  of  the  limb,  so  that  as  soon  as  more 
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quiescent  syiuptoms  permit,  we  may  use  some  passive  motion, 
or  at  least  of  eusional  change  of  position  ;  thus  preserving  as 
much  mobility  as  possible  within  the  range  of  a  surgically 
gornl  pnstnre. 

Tlie  management  of  cases  originating  in  slight  traumatism 
combinetl  with  ebill,  will  first  he  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  for  simple  acute  or  sub-acute  synovitis,  but  on  the 
subsidence  of  infiiunmation,  and  on  the  appearance  of  these 
recurrent  symptoms  descriljed  at  p.  216,  a  somewhat  modified 
plan  is  necessary,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  in- 
flammatory action  still  persisting.  The  fact  that  aft-er  rest 
there  is  pain,  warns  ns  that  entire  immobility  may  end  rather 
rapidly  perhaps,  in  considerable  stiffness.  Hence,  even  though 
the  patient  may  not  be  allowed  to  walk  or  to  exercise  the  joint, 
yet  movement  should  be  used  according  to  the  amount  of  pain 
and  swelling.  Shampooing,  with  passive  motion,  frequent 
frictions  (often  these  may  be  aidf-applied)  will  be  beneficial. 
If  the  knee  be  the  affected  joint,  I  often  order  the  patient  to 
sit  on  a  table,  attach  a  weight  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  the 
foot,  and  swing  the  leg  for  about  ten  minutes  twice  daily.  At 
night  the  joint  may  be  wrapped  in  a  flannel  roller,  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  10  or  15  grains  to  the  onnce, 
and  this  may  be  enveloped  in  thin  india-rnbber  sheeting.  If, 
when  the  patient  gets  up  in  the  morning,  there  be  difficulty  in 
fltraighteniug  the  limb,  a  pasteboard  or  poro-plastic  felt-splint 
should  be  moulded  to  it,  in  the  straight  or  nearly  straight  posi- 
tion, and  either  strap {>ed  or  bandaged  on  during  the  night. 
Also  he  must  get  into  the  habit,  when  sitting  to  write,  read, 
or  dine,  of  keeping  the  knee  rather  straight,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  footstool  or  leg-rest  may  be  provided.  The  diffi- 
culties and  pains  already  described  will  not  occur  on  bending 
the  Hmb ;  flexion  is  the  peccant  tendency. 

Should  an  exacerbation  occur,  movement  mi!st  stop  for  a 
time,  mercury  locally,  a  blister,  either  a  carbonate  of  potaah 
bath,  or  compress,  and  entire  rest  for  a  few  days,  in  a  splint 
be  enjoined,  while  constitutional  remedies  are  exhibited :  both 
local  and  general  treatment  are  to  be  gradated  on  the  severity 
of  the  attack.  Frequent  recurrence,  each  one  leaving  more 
thickening  than  the  last,  shows  us  that  the  dyscrasia  ia  more 
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potent  than  our  remedies,  and  now  it  may  be  tliat  a  retentive 
bandage  of  some  light  material,  as  dextrine  or  silicate  of 
potash,  should  be  applied,  and  the  patient  sent  to  Harrogate, 
Bath,  Buxton,  or  to  Aix,  Carlsbad,  Kreuznach,  Vichy,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  from  financial  or  other  circumstance  this 
cannot  be  accomplished,  we  must,  while  modifying  the  plan  of 
constitutional  remedies  within  the  lines  above  specified,  treat 
the  case  locally  more  severely,  or  change  the  remedies  from 
one  to  another  of  those  named.  A  long  course  of  blisters 
applied  alternately  to  different  parts  of  the  surface  so  that  one 
is  always  open ;  even  two  lines  of  the  actual  cautery,  or  on  the 
other  hand  simply  long  retention  in  an  immobile  apparatus  (this 
generally  connotes  more  or  less  anchylosis)  may  be  the  only 
remedy,  but  in  my  experience  these  cases  are  quite  amenable 
to  treatment,  if  the  sufferers  be  sufficieutly  docile,  and — for 
generally  the  cure  will  take  some  considerable  time — if  they 
do  not  lose  patience. 

The  other  form  of  rheumatic  synovitis  will,  unless  the  fluid 
be  large  in  amount,  require  much  the  same  management. 
When  there  is  considerable  effusion  within  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, the  most  successful  treatment  is  to  withdraw  this  with 
the  aspirator,  and  immediately  to  strap  or  to  bandage  the  joint 
with  an  elastic  web  roller  and  with  very  considerable  pressure. 
When  the  fluid  is  withdrawn  crepitation  is  often  very  distinct, 
and  little  nodules  may  not  unfrequently  be  felt.  I  have  often 
found  on  removing,  after  a  fortnight,  the  strapping  or  bandage, 
that  both  these  symptoms  have  disappeared,  and  some  rubbing, 
with  passive  motion,  has  perfected  the  cure.  But  for  so  suc- 
cessful a  result,  the  case  must  be  taken  early.  Blisters  or  rube- 
facients will  after  either  procedure  be  of  some  avail.  On  two 
different  occasions  I,  on  the  third  time  of  using  the  aspirator, 
passed  into  the  joint  two  drachms  of  three  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  in  one  of  these  the  result  was  excellent,  in 
the  other  good,  not  quite  so  perfect.  If,  indeed,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  be  rough  and  hirsute,  with 
dendritic  fringe-hypertrophy,  I  really  do  not  see  how  such 
a  case  is  to  escape  constant  serous  effusion,  and  reiterated 
attacks  of  inflammation,  unless  some  such  means  be  taken.  I 
consider  that  aspiration  of  the  cavity,  followed  by  pressure, 
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causes  absorption,  shriyelling,  and  decadence  of  the  growths, 
while  the  injection  probably  produces  the  same  effect  by  causing 
an  effusion  of  lymph  from  the  surface,  matting  the  little  growths 
together,  and  once  more  giving  to  the  membrane  an  even  if 
not  polished  surface ;  that  much  of  this  fibrine  is  afterwards 
absorbed,  together  with  the  organisms  it  enclosed. 

Cask  38. — Captain  B.  sent  for  zne  to  see  him  4ih  October,  1876. 
Daring  a  great  part  of  the  previous  year  lie  had  suffered  from  a  seTere 
and  painful  affection  of  the  right  knee,  which  under  treatment  in 
Dublin  got  well ;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  left  knee  be- 
came rery  painful  and  swollen ;  the  same  surgeon  treated  him  for  four 
monthB,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came  to  London  and  consulted  me. 

I  found  the  knee  considerably  swollen  and  the  thigh  much  shrunken ; 
the  enlargement  was  hard  and  resilient,  while  on  deeper  pressure  a 
sense  of  slight  hypersecretion  into  the  joint  could  be  detected;  the 
shape  of  the  swelling  was  rather  square,  the  subci*ureal  sac  of  the 
synovial  membrane  was  full  of  a  deposit,  feeling  like  fibrinous  material* 
whose  edge  could  be  plainly  distinguished.  The  joint  was  very  painful, 
especially  at  night.  The  tongue  was  rather  white  with  teeth-marks  at 
the  edge— the  pulse  110,  temperature  at  4  p.m.  100*2^.  He  had  a  distaste 
for  f ood,  but  was  very  thirsty ;  the  urine  very  acid,  contained  great 
abundance  of  lithates,  but  no  albumen.  I  made  out  that  the  first 
affection,  that  of  the  right  knee,  had  come  on  after  he  had  been  standing 
in  the  river  fishing  without  waterproofs. 

I  ordered  a  leather  double  splint  to  be  made— the  knee  being  kept 
nearly  straight,  and  an  ointment  consisting  of  three  parts  of  the  iodide 
of  lead,  five  of  the  iodide  of  potass  ointment,  to  be  kept  applied  by 
means  of  strips  of  lint,  prescribed  the  effervescent  citrate  of  ammonia 
every  four  hours.  To  leave  off  sherry  and  beer,  and  to  take  instead 
1^  oz.  of  whiskey  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  the  same  quantity 
at  night — also  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  at  bedtime. 

6th  October. — Very  much  better;  pain  had  very  much  decreased 
(partly  attributable  to  the  splint),  and  the  swelling  was  less.  The 
pulse  had  diminished  in  frequency.  Appetite  returning;  tempera- 
ture nearly  normaL    Less  discharge  of  lithates  in  the  urine. 

13th. — StiU  improving— to  discontinue  the  ammonia  and  to  take  iodide 
of  potash  with  bicarbonate  and  citrate  of  potaeh. 

5th  Dec. — The  case  went  on  unintenniptedly  well.  On  the  28th  Nov. 
frictions  were  ordered  and  swinging  the  leg.  with  a  two-pound  weight 
attached,  for  ten  minutes  twice  a  day,  and  then  to  reapply  the  splint. 
At  above  date  he  returned  to  Ireland,  promising  to  carry  out  all 
the  ordinanceift,  increasing  week  by  week  the  passive  movements,  and 
after  a  time  to  use  active  motion,  and  to  discard  first  the  inner  then  the 
outer  case.  In  the  spring  of  1877  he  returned,  able  to  walk  without 
a  stick.  The  stiffness  remaining  was  shown  by  an  inability  to  bend 
the  knee  to  the  full,  or  to  kneel  on  it  without  getting  rapidly  fatigued ; 
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and,  what  lie  more  disliked*  inability  to  quite  straighten  the  joint.  He 
wajs  shown  how  to  lie  prone  on  a  sofa,  weight  and  swing  the  leg  in  the 
direction  of  extension,  and  he  rapidlj  got  better,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
June  he  was  able  to  go  with  his  regiment,  which  was  ordered  to  Malta. 
April  1878. — Captain  B.  wrote  that  he  had  met  with  an  accident 
in  stepping  into  a  boat,  and  the  knee  had  again  swollen  and  become 
painful.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  climate  did  not  suit  him ;  shortly 
after  he  obtained  leave  of  absence.  When  I  saw  him  in  May,  it  was 
evident  that  the  joint  was  not  by  any  means  in  so  bad  a  state  as  on  the 
first  consultation ;  but  he  said  that  it  had  been  much  improved  by  the 
voyage  and  the  reapplication  of  the  leather  splints.  He  was,  however, 
very  rheumatic,  and  a  repetition,  with  slight  variation  of  the  same  means, 
was  followed  by  rapid  improvement,  and  in  August  he  rejoined  his 
r^ment  just  then  ordered  to  India. 

Case  39. — Mr.  G.,  aged  39,  asked  me  to  call  on  him— suffering 
from  knee-joint  disease,  2nd  March,  1874.  His  business,  connected  with 
certain  railway  appliances,  led  him  occasionally  to  ride  on  the  engine. 
About  a  fortnight  previously  he  had  thus  got  wet  through,  and  was  too 
cold  to  feel  his  feet,  so  that  he  fell  and  strained  the  knee,  apparently 
only  slightly,  nor  did  he  feel  more  than  slight  stiffness  till  thirty-six 
hours  before  sending  for  me.  Two  nights  previously  he  woke  up  suddenly 
with  severe  pain,  which  lasted  the  rest  of  the  night  In  the  morning  the 
pain  decreased,  and  during  the  day  was  so  slight  that  he  expected  to 
get  well  rapidly,  but  again  in  the  night  a  more  severe  pain  set  in,  and 
lajsted  until  late  in  the  morning.  I  saw  him  on  the  same  afternoon,  and 
found  some  pyrexia,  tempei*ature  101*3°,  quick  pulse,  no  appetite — urine 
loaded  with  lithates.  Ordered  a  leather  splint — blisters  (merely  rube- 
facient) above  the  joint.  Two  grains  of  blue  pill  and  half  a  grain  of 
colchicum  night  and  morning  for  four  days,  afterwards  medicines  to 
diminish  acidity  of,  and  lithates  in  the  urine.  He  had  been  drinking 
sherry  and  champagne ;  these  were  stopped.  Morphia  was  given  at  night ; 
the  case  proved  rather  obstinate,  and  he  had  to  be  kept  in  bed  nearly 
six  weeks — and  then  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  sofa.  Five  grains  of 
iodide  of  potass  with  three  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  fifteen 
minims  of  the  tincture  of  Actaea  racemosa.  Knee  tightly  strapped 
with  the  mercury  and  ammoniacum  plaster. 

19th  May. — Knee  very  much  better.  Patsive  movement  by  swinging 
with  weight  attached.  Friction  rapidly  diminished  the  size  of  the 
joint. 

June. — ^He  could  walk  well,  and  went  by  my  advice  to  Baden,  where  he 
quite  recovered ;  on  his  return  later  in  the  year  no  trace  of  the  malady 
could  be  seen. 

'  Case  40.—  Mr.  G.  L.,  aged  20,  struck  his  knee  when  hunting  againht 
a  gate  that  swung  back  upon  him  in  March  1879.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  rainy,  he  waA  wet,  and  had  some  distance  to  ride  home.  The  knee  was 
very  painful  and  somewhat  swelled ;  he  kept  wet  rags  upon  it,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  it  was  much  l)etter,  but  ho  still  for  a  fortnight  had  difficulty 
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in  walking ;  Bometimee  at  night  be  was  awoke  by  pain^  and  bad  to  rob 
the  knee  and  niter  its  poeitian.  These  troubles,  however,  seemed  to  get 
better,  until  io  June  wben  he  in  plajing  lawn-tennis  anstained  some 
slight  strain,  wbtch  obliged  him  to  stop  and  gave  coniiiderable  pain.  Three 
days  afterwards  ho  sent  for  me,  16tU  Jnne,  1879 ;  I  found  the  joint 
swollen,  ratber  hai-d  and  resilient,  not  containing  anj  excess  of  fluid, 
rather  of  a  square  sbape.  The  urine  contained  a  cunfiiderable  deposit 
of  litbates,  varied  oocaaionallj  by  lithie  acid  red  sand.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  wine  rather  freely  at  dinner,  and  also  xtsnallj  a  rather 
large  glass  of  sherry — Bometimea  two — in  tbe  afternoon*  His  tongue  was 
clammy;  nitber  white  and  indented  at  the  edges  by  the  teeth.  I  kept 
him  in  bed,  and  had  a  splint  moulded  to  the  knee.  Diddered  a  rather 
smart  purge,  eff<^*ve8oent  ammonia  and  entire  abstention  from  wine, 
permitting,  however,  a  little  whiskey  and  water;  the  pain  was  very 
considerable,  and  he  had  to  take  4  grain  of  morphia  every  nigbt.  In 
eight  dnj»  I  allowed  him  ty  lie  on  the  sofa,  and  shortly  after  to  drive 
out  while  tbe  splint  remained  on  and  tbe  knee  was  tigbtly  strapped. 
As  soon  as  he  gut  out  and  to  his  clubs  he  began,  in  spite  of  my  dii*ection« 
to  take  sherry  again,  tbe  urtne  again  contained  litbates,  and  the  knee 
began  to  be  painful,  especially  at  nighty  waking  him  two  or  three  timea, 
and  then  keeping  him  some  time  from  sleep.  After  a  short  sermon  on 
hia  fully  I  o^del■e^i  bim  tbe  Woodhall  Spa  water,  six  ounces  of  whiskey 
in  three  doses  during  the  day,  oleate  of  mercury  5  per  ccnt.»  to  be  nibbed 
in  night  and  m truing. 

15th  Aug. — Yery  much  better,  sent  bim  to  Kreuanaoh.  When  he 
returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  October  bis  knee  was  nearly 
well,  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  see  me  on  several  different  occasions, 
Tbe  joint  cuuJd  not  be  quite  as  much  bent  as  the  other,  and  a  very 
slight  enlargement  roiuained.  His  troubles  were  occaBional  returns  of 
paiUj  more  especially  at  night ;  these  are  alwaysp  if  not  directly,  traceable 
to  Bom.0  en'or  of  diet^at  least  are  always  combined  with  lithates  in  the 
urine.    He  hunts  imd  shoots  without  annoyance. 


Case  41,—G.  B.,  aged  35,  foreman  of  builders'  carpenters,  rather 
addicted  to  drink,  but  short  of  absolute  intemperance,  came  under 
my  care  in  Charimg-Cross  Hospital,  June  0,  1875,  with  a  considerable 
swelling  of  the  knee.  The  joint  contained  some  excess  of  iluid,  but  waa 
rather  hard  and  resilient,  sqmire  in  form.  He  had  got  wet  through 
several  times,  but  had  no  remembrance  of  an  injury.  He  thought  the 
disease  began  about  18  montba  previously,  when  he  had  to  lay  up  for 
about  ten  days,  and  then  got  to  work  again,  although  with  some 
considerable  pain  and  diSculty.  The  present  attack  began  seventeen 
days  previously ;  he  bad  kept  quiet  at  home  for  a  fortnight  before 
presenting  himself. 

A  large-sized  aspirator  needle  was  passed  into  the  joiut,  and  three 
ounces  one  drachm  of  a  slightly  opalescent  fluid  withdrawn,  which 
un  standing  deposited  abundance  of  cells.  The  emptied  membrane, 
when  moved  hy  the  palms  over  tbe  bouos,  crepitiited,  and  a  number  of 
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little  bodies,  from  the  size  of  a  mnstard-seed  to  tliat  of  a  dried  pea, 
conld  be  felt.  The  limb  was  pnt  on  a  Maclntyre  splint,  iodide  of 
potass  3  parts  and  tbe  blae  ointment  1  part  were  kept  applied,  and  firm 
pressure  bj  bandage  employed. 

14th  June. — The  knee  had  not  filled  again,  crepitation  of  flynovial 
membrane  less  evident,  strong  strapping  plaster  applied. 

2nd  Jnlj. — On  removing  the  strapping,  I  found  the  joint  sufficiently 
well  to  permit  the  man  getting  up,  a  leather  splint  being  moulded  on 
the  outside. 

20th. — Discharged  at  his  own  request,  could  walk  with  a  stick,  ordered 
to  procure  an  elastic  web  bandage  and  to  use  rather  strong  pressure 
over  the  joint.  The  little  bodies  could  not  be  felt,  but  a  slight  silken 
crepitus,  when  he  bent  and  straightened  the  joint,  was  evident. 

Case  42. — Jane  S.,  aged  49,  was  admitted  into  Charing-Cross 
Hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hancock,  7th  May,  1867.  The  woman 
had  suffered  for  twelve  years  from  disease  of  the  left  knee.  She  had 
had  acute  rheumatism  in  1854,  and  though  she  appeared  well  she 
always  had  some  pain  and  trouble  in  that  knee.  Since  then  the  joint 
had  occasionally  been  very  painful  and  swollen,  and  had  got  belter 
alternately,  but  in  the  last  eighteen  months  has  been  nearly  always  bad, 
incapacitating  ber  from  any  employment. 

The  joint  was  ^i^eneraUy  rather  hard,  somewhat  square  in  shape ;  the 
tibia  movable  in  many  abnormal  directions.  As  the  knee  was  plainly 
disorganized,  and  the  patient's  health  much  affected,  Mr.  Hancock 
amputated  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  on  the  25th  May. 

Examination. — The  synovial  membrane  was  greatly  thickened  by 
tough  fibre  tissue ;  its  inner  surface  was  rugous  as  though  in  folds ;  it 
was  uneven  rather  than  rough.  The  lateral  ligaments  were  buried  in 
this  tissue,  and  in  great  part  changed  into  a  like  material.  The 
cartilages  were  very  peculiar— in  some  spots  very  thin  and  of  a  light 
brown  hue,  in  others  absent,  not  by  ulceration,  since  the  surface  level  was 
in  such  places  unaltered  (ossification  of  cartilage).  In  one  spot  on  the 
inner  condyle  was  a  depressed  part,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  in 
which  the  cancellar  bone  structure  could  be  seen.  Lying  in  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  was  a  piece  of  cartilage  with  the  remains  of  the  articular 
lamella  still  attached,  which  precisely  fitted  this  hole,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  almost  complete  ring  of  ossified  cartilage.  At  the  back 
of  the  condyles  portions  of  the  cartilage  were  fibrillated.  On  the  tibia 
only  a  few  parts  were  covered  by  thinned  cartilage ;  in  other  parts  it 
was  fibrillated  or  had  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  some  other  Forms  op  Synovitis. 

The  strumous  and  rheumatic  diatheses  are  those  which  chiefly 
produce  or  maintain  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  ;  but  there  are  besides  two  other  conditions  having 
the  same  effects :  these  are  Syphilis  and  Gout. 

Syphilitic  Synovitis,  although  rare,  is  suflBciently  common 
to  deserve  some  notice.  The  malady  appears  in  two  manners, 
the  one,  combined  with  an  acute  outbreak  of  syphilitic  intoxi- 
cation— pyrexia,  throat  ulceration,  and  shin  eruption— is  poly- 
articular and  usually  evanescent.  At  present  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  the  joint  affection  is  a  direct  sequela  of  the  syphilitic 
poison,  or  one  of  the  absorption  diseases  analogous  to  those 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  measles  and  other  exanthemata. 
The  other  form,  essentially  chronic,  is  monarticular,  the 
symptoms  of  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  inflammation 
always  spreads  from  the  periosteum.  In  some  cases  I  have 
seen,  nodes  on  the  shin  were  present  at  the  time,  giving 
severe  nightly  pain ;  in  others,  these  pains  were  subsiding ; 
in  one  a  suppurating  node  close  to  the  joint  had  been  incised. 

Syphilitic  eruptions  are  often  present  at  the  very  time  when 
the  chronic  joint-attack  commences,  and  by  proper  inquiry  a 
specific  history  can  generally  be  made  out.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  case  in  which  this  disease  has  occurred  previous  to 
other  constitutional  effects  of  the  lues. 

The  disease  is  confined  to  the  middle  period  of  life;  its 
usual  history  is  this. — The  patient  having  been  subject  to  the 
usual  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  labours 
during  some  days  or  weeks,  previous  to  any  complaint  having 
been  made  of  joint-disease,  from  nightly  pains  of  the  bones, 
probably  also  from  swellings  along  the  course  of  the  shins, 
with  whose  aspect  and  history  every  surgeon  is  but  too  well 
acquainted ;   then  at  some   period   a  joint   becomes  painful. 
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and  swells.  At  first  the  tumefaction  of  the  part  is  slight,  and 
is  not  so  much  due  to  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  cavity,  as  to  an 
exudation  into  the  peri-articular  tissues :  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  want  of  fluctuation  and  the  softness  of  the  parts  beneath 
the  skin  ;  they  do  not  pit,  but  they  have  a  tendency  to  do  so ; 
very  slight  pressure  with  the  finger  whitens  the  part.  Soon 
aft<)r  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  an  augmented  secre- 
tion of  fluid  into  the  synovial  sac  takes  place;  increased  heat 
is  perceptible,  and  occasionally  the  skin  has  a  pink  flush. 
During  these  manifestations  of  syphilis  there  is  commonly  a 
nightly  pyrexia  of  100°  or  101°.  The  pain  is,  at  the  early 
stage,  very  severe,  particularly  while  the  patient  is  in  bed,  and  at 
the  first  commencement  of  the  disease ;  when  increased  secretion 
into  the  cavity  has  taken  place  the  pain  very  much  subsides. 

A  less  usual  form  of  malady  arises  with  one  of  those  acute 
outbreaks  of  secondary  or  tertiary  disease,  that  occasionally 
occurs  in  constitutions  considerably  impaired.  The  usual  symp- 
toms are  these — a  somewhat  violent  skin  eruption,  probably 
licpra,  Psoriasis  or  Rupia  and  ulcerated  throat,  are  accompanied 
by  severe  though  somewhat  vague  and  wandering  pains  in  the 
bones,  the  back  of  the  neck  and  jaws — the  suboccipital  and 
other  lymphatic  glands  swell,  the  pyrexia  is  well  marked  even 
in  the  day,  the  nightly  rise  is  considerable.  A  few  such  cases 
suffer  from  joint  disease,  which  is  multiple  and  pretty  severe ; 
but  even  without  treatment  is  usually  transient,  and  with 
proper  medication  disappears  very  rapidly. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  concluding  or  in  proving  that 
any  one  isolated  case  of  such  disease  is  a  true  syphilitic  mani- 
festation, especially  as  upon  suflSciently  persistent  enquiry  some 
admission  of  exposure  to  cold  can  from  most  persons  be  elicited, 
and,  as  we  frequently  find,  combined  with  the  other  troubles 
irritation  of  the  Schneiderian,  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  mucous 
membranes  which  may  arise  from  catarrh,  syphilis,  iodism  or 
even  mercurialism.  Still,  although  in  some  instances' the  joint 
affection  may  be  absorptive  or  slight  rheumatism  concurring 
with  a  certain  cachexy ;  yet  I  think  sufficient  evidence  exists 
to  show  that  there  is  a  polyarticular  subacute  syphilitic  synovitis 
unconnected  with  bone  or  periosteal  disease. 

The  course  of  these  two  forms  of  the  malady  is  different,  the 
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former  is  often  a  somewhat  obstinate,  but  not  a  severe  disease ; 
it  has  a  tendency  to  recur,  when  the  next  efflorescence  of  the 
poison  takes  place,  and  it  leaves  the  joint  very  susceptible  to 
cold.  The  latter  is  as  I  have  said  a  subacute,  generally  a 
transient  affection.  I  have  never  seen  either  of  them  lead  to 
ulceration  of  cartilages  or  permanent  injury  to  the  joint.  The 
knee  and  ankle  are  most  prone  to  these  attacks,  but  the 
elbow  stands  not  far  behind. 

Some  difference  in  managing  these  two  forms  of  disease 
must  be  observed.  The  treatment  of  the  former  may  follow 
the  usual  lines  of  anti-syphilitic  practice.  Mercury  in  small 
doses,  and  of  all  preparations  the  perchloride  or  the  iodide  is  the 
best,  as  less  injurious  to  the  constitution  and  more  antagonistic 
to  the  disease  than  any  other ;  while  if  nodes  with  tender  peri- 
osteum be  present  iodide  of  potass  will  have  its  well-known 
influence.  In  one  case  rapid  amelioration  resulted  by  a  com- 
press covered  with  mercurial  ointment  bandaged  on  the  limb, 
while  iodine  was  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  latter  form  of  the  malady  is  always  in  my  experience 
combined  with  considerable  debility,  with  a  state  of  system  in 
which  either  mercury  or  iodine  is  apt  to  prove  injurious,  until 
by  some  other  means  the  hectic-like  pyrexia  has  been  over- 
come. Either  quinine  or  iron,  if  they  can  be  borne,  or  indeed 
a  combination  of  both,  may  often  be  given  at  once ;  or,  if  such 
remedies  are  not  as  yet  suitable,  vegetable  bitters  with  or 
without  acids,  and  the  extract  of  cinchona,  may  be  used.  K 
the  nightly  pyrexia  be  very  considerable,  102°  to  1 03°,  the  effer- 
vescent citrate  of  ammonia  will  probably  prove  the  most  fitting 
remedy.  After  this  phase  has  passed  a  combination  of  mercury 
with  quinine  or  with  iron  (Formulse  IX.,  X.,  XI.),  either  in 
liquid  or  in  pill,  will  probably  be  desirable. 

The  local  treatment  is  first  of  all  rest,  with  a  fitting  splint  to 
secure  immobility  of  the  joint,  and  superficial  counter-irritation 
by  means  of  iodine,  or  of  flying  blisters,  only  kept  on  long 
enough  to  produce  considerable  redness  of  the  surface  without 
vesication;  the  redness  may  afterwards  be  kept  up  by  the 
tincture  of  iodine.  It  would  seem,  from  the  fact  of  pain  being 
most  severe  when  the  patient  gets  warm  in  bed,  that  cold  would 
be  a  soothing  application ;  this,  however,  is  far  from  the  fact ; 
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heat,  by  means  of  hot  salt  or  hot-water  bags,  although  pro- 
dacing  pain  for  the  first  few  minutes,  procures  a  more  rapid 
relief  than  cold.  Mercury  in  the  form  of  oleate  may  be 
employed  with  great  advantage,  especially  in  cases  of  debility, 
when  we  would  wish  to  avoid  other  modes  of  administration. 


Gout  is  a  disease  produced  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
uric  or  lithic  acid;  the  local  manifestation  is  caused  by  the 
deposit  of  this  material,  in  combination  with  soda,  in  the 
various  tissues  of  the  joints,  producing  a  very  painful  articular 
inflammation.  Bheumatism  is  also  marked  by  superabundance 
of  lithates  as  evidenced  by  the  urine,  but  no  lithic  salt  is  in 
rheumatism  deposited  in  the  joints;  therefore,  though  both 
gout  and  rheumatism  have  the  presence  of  lithates  in  com- 
mon their  pathological  and  clinical  conditions  are  different. 
It  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  describe 
fully  either  the  symptoms,  the  treatment  or  indeed  the  general 
pathology  of  this  disease ;  but  a  few  remarks  upon  the  mode 
in  which  the  local  action  is  produced  appear  desirable. 

The  attacks  of  gout,  like  those  of  rheumatism,  come  on  at 
irregular  intervals,  although  the  poisonous  matter  accumulates 
regularly,  pari  passu,  in  the  blood.  It  seems  that  the  uric 
acid  may  go  on  accumulating  to  a  certain  point  without 
producing  any  painful  symptoms,  and  that  then  a  severe 
attack  will  come  on,  with  or  without  some  accidental  exciting 
cause.  ££tch  of  these  attacks  is  attended  with  a  more  or  less 
rapid  and  plentiful  deposit  of  lithate  of  soda  into  the  soft 
textures  of  the  joints ;  generally  at  first  of  the  small  joints,  as 
of  the  toes  or  fingers ;  but  sometimes  of  a  large  joint,  as  the 
knee,  the  largest  in  the  body,  will  be  the  only  one  affected. 

In  the  acute  attacks  of  the  disease,  a  quantity  of  the  salt  is 
partly  dissolved,  partly  suspended  in  the  synovial  secretion, 
giving  it  a  milky  or  rather  a  chalk-and-watery  appearance; 
and  when  the  fingers  are  moistened  with  this  fluid,  and  it  is 
rubbed  between  them,  it  imparts  a  gritty  sensation — at  the 
same  time  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  the  norm  is  secreted ; 
during  these  attacks,  and  also  during  a  more  chronic  and  per- 
sist€«it  suffering,  the  urate  of  soda  is  deposited  in  the  carti- 
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lages,  the  peri-articular  tissues,  ligaments,  and  even  in  the 
bones.  The  deposition  takes  place  in  the  form  of  a  chalk- 
white,  gritty  powder,  in  which,  under  the  microscope,  acicular 
crystals  are  found  to  be  abundant.  At  first  the  salt  is 
suspended  in  the  exudation  fluid,  but  soon  the  mere  liquid  is 
absorbed,  and  the  concretion  is  left  dry  and  pulverulent  among 
the  fibres  of  the  part.  Owing  to  the  opeicity  thus  produced, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  seeing  the  histological 
position  in  which  the  salt  is  stored  ;  but  from  many  investiga- 
tions which  I  have  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  atoms  group 
themselves  round  the  cells  of  the  various  structures. 

The  cartilages  are  sometimes  found  covered  on  the  surface 
with  the  lithate ;  this  happens  during  the  most  acute  phase  of 
the  disease,  while  the  joint  secretion  is  rendered  milky ;  the 
salt  then  slowly  deposits  itself  on  all  surrounding  parts. 
Frequently  are  to  be  seen  little  white  spots  in  the  substance 
of  the  cartilage,  and  if  sections  be  made  through  these  with 
a  sharp  knife,  they  will  be  found  broader  and  larger  in  the 
depths,  than  on  the  surface  of  the  structure.  The  opacity  in 
these  places  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
sections  thin  enough  to  be  transparent;  but  by  teasing  out 
portions  very  minutely  with  needles,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
lithate  occupies  chiefly  the  hyaline  structure  close  to  the  edge 
or  wall  of  the  corpuscles,  while  the  cells  themselves  remain 
free  up  to  a  certain  point.  At  some  period,  however,  the  cell- 
walls  become  invaded,  the  cells  themselves  atrophied,  when 
ulceration  of  the  cartilage  commences. 

In  the  peri-articular  tissues  and  ligaments,  the  same  mode  of 
deposition  is  followed ;  the  cells  remain  themselves  free  from 
the  salt  for  some  time  after  the  fibrous  intercellular  structure 
has  been  invaded.  This  can  only  be  seen  by  careful  and 
minute  division  with  needles.  In  a  case  that  was  very  far 
advanced,  I  found  the  whole  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
knee  converted  into  a  cyst,  which  contained  a  hard  almost 
dry  lump  of  lithate  of  soda,  about  as  large  as  the  last  joint 
of  the  thumb. 

The  bones,  on  account  of  their  solidity  and  the  compact- 
ness of  their  elements,  receive  this  deposit  much  more  slowly 
than  the  softer  tissues.     In  them  also  it  occupies  a  position 
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round  the  bone  cells,  filling  up  the  intenrals  between  the 
eanaliculi.* 

The  histological  sequence  of  this  deposit  carries  out 
entirely  the  i)athology  of  other  joint  inflammations,  as  laid 
down  in  this  treatise.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
lithic  acid  is  in  gouty  persons  deposited  in  other  parts  as  well 
as  in  the  joints.  The  helix  of  the  ears  is  a  very  favourite 
})lace  for  little  euticular  concreta,  which  show  white  through  the 
epidermis ;  these  spots  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  mustard- 
seed,  but  sometimes  considerably  larger ;  another  place  in  which 
small  deposits  are  found  is  the  subconjunctival  space  of  the 
lower  eyelid.  Every  whit<5  spot  in  these  localities  is  not  urate 
of  soda ;  sebaceous  concretions,  or  even,  as  Dr.  Garrod  observes, 
cholesterine  and  epidermic  scales,  accumulating  in  spots  about 
the  eyelids  and  face,  have  much  the  same  extenial  look  as  the 
gouty  salt.  A  needle  puncture  and  a  microscope  will  always 
decide  in  cases  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  deposit. 

These  concreta,  whether  in  the  joints  or  elsewhere,  are 
deposited  from  the  blood,  which,  as  the  above  author  has 
shown,  is  in  gout  invariably  rich  in  uric  acid,  and  this  richness 
depends  on  failure  of  the  kidneys  to  excrete  that  compound  in 
sufficient  quantity.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  some  gouty 
persons  suffer  habitually  from  slight  albuminuria,  others  only 
during  the  paroxysm.  I  believe  it  was  the  late  Dr.  Todd  who 
first  pointed  out  the  gouty  kidney  as  he  termed  it,  viz.  a 
contracted  granular  organ  with  a  few  white  lines  of  uric  acid 
among  the  tubuli  and  more  sparse  deposit  in  minute  nodules 
in  the  cortical  substance.  The  contracted  or  atrophied  state 
of  the  kidney  depends  rather  on  diminution  of  the  cortical, 
the  essentially  secreting  portion,  than  on  decrease  of  the 
medullary  parts. 

There  is,  I  have  glanced  at  the  fact  more  than  once,  a 
remarkable  affinity  or  correlation  between  lead  poisoning  and 
gout ;  that  is,  persons  whose  systems,  by  accident  or  avocation^ 
have  absorbed  lead,  are  extremely  prone  to  be  attacked  by 
certain  forms  of  gout,  and  persons  who  have  undoubted  attacks 

♦  In  one  or  two  iK)8t-mortem  examina-  !  sequela  of  gout,  but  tlie  result  of  syiio- 
tions  of  gouty  subjects,  certain  joints     vitis,  which  gout  may  in  the  firsl  instanoo 
liave  been  found  anchyloscd  ;  this  con-  ;  have  produced, 
ditiori   1    believe  to  bo    not  a  direct 
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of  f^out,  or  oven  such  as  are  of  gouty  descent  antl  habit,  are  on 
very  slight  contact  with  that  metal  extremely  liable  to  suffer 
from  lead  intoxication.  Of  this  I  shall  give  an  instance 
(Case  44), 

Symptoms. 

The  changes  in  the  joints  above  described  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  number  of  acute  attacks,  succeeding  each 
other  with  considerable  rapidity  and  regularity^  the  in- 
tervals being  in  some  eases  quite  free,  in  others  simply 
periods  of  less  suftering,  or  they  may  result  from  a  continuous 
chronic  gouty  condition,  with  perhaps  some  occasional  exa- 
cerbations that  may  be  rather  violent  or  but  slight  exaggera- 
tions of  the  usual  state. 

Acute  gout  at  first  attacks  the  smaller  articulations,  and  has 
a  special  predilection  for  the  first  metatarso-phalangeal  joint. 
The  first  few  attacks  usually  come  on,  when  the  patient  is 
feeling  quite,  perhaps  particularly  well.  After  a  time  the 
paroxysms  are  preceded  by  considerable  irritability,  often  by 
a  sharpness  of  temper,  which  apprizes  the  man's  wife  and 
children,  even  though  be  himself  may  not  know  it,  that  a  ^*  fit 
of  the  gout  *'  is  coming.  One  night  (the  attacks  rarely  begin 
in  the  day)  the  patient  wakes  with  a  sharp  stab  of  pain  in  the 
toe,  which  leaves  behind  it  a  throbbing  burning  heat,  with 
aching  fulness  and  sense  of  bursting,  increasingly  severe  until 
it  seems  unbearable.  The  skin  becomes  red,  tight  and  shining, 
veins  are  clearly  marked  and  raised  above  the  surface,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  is  swollen ;  the  patient  protests  against 
the  very  tender  part  l^eing  touched  ;  but  when  this  is  done 
some  slight  pitting  occurs.  In  the  morning  the  pain  generally 
abates,  the  patient  gets  a  little  sleep,  and  during  the  day  as  a 
rule,  he  is  so  far  easier,  that  he  (unless  well  acquainted  with  his 
foe)  may  hope  for  a  placid  night.  But  hardly  does  he  get  to 
bed  than  some  throbbing  warns  him  ;  perhaps  he  just  gets  to 
sleep  when  a  fresh  dart,  of  pain  rouses  him  to  another  night  of 
what  becomes  little  short  of  torture  ;  and  so  on  through  a  weary 
succession  of  nights,  perhaps  ns  many  as  ten  or  fourteen,*  the 
unfortunate  victim  suffers.     When  several  such  attacks  have 

•  Cfiees  htiTt!  in  formuT  tinirs  Inntid  I  with mir  irnpTovLH:! knowlcdgt? imd them* 
it'Vcnil    wtM'ka.     I   {|o   mot   thmk    that  |  |h  uiien  ihiy  i<=liou1f1  do  ao  nnw. 
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occurred,  tophaceous  deposits  may  be  seen  in  the  skin  as  little 
white  round  patches,  usually  raised  from  the  surface.  The  foot 
is  constantly  tender,  ordinary  shoes  cannot  be  worn,  and  more 
or  less  lameness  results.  During  this  time  a  certain  pyrexia, 
more  especially  in  that  form  called  sthenic  or  rich  gout,  is 
present,  and  indeed  I  have  observed  that  on  each  nightly 
attack  a  rise  in  the  thermometer  precedes  the  pain ;  the  skin 
is  hot  and  dry,  the  urine  high  coloured  and  scanty,  often 
extremely  scanty.  The  condition  of  tongue,  appetite  and 
bowels  varies  greatly.  The  attacks  of  poor  gout,  that  which 
affects  more  feeble  persons,  especially  those  who  are  poisoned 
with  lead,  are  mere  exacerbations  of  the  chronic  gout.  The 
affected  part  is  but  slightly  more  painful  than  usual,  redness  is 
not  well  marked,  nor  is  venous  engorgement ;  on  the  other  hand 
more  oedema  is  usually  present.  After  either  form  of  attack 
desquamation  ensues,  and  this  may  decide  upon  the  reality  of 
an  asthenic  "  fit,"  which  might  otherwise  be  doubtful. 

Chronic  gout,  although  any  one  moment  of  the  disease  may 
bo  less  painful  than  an  acute  sthenic  attack,  is  a  distressing 
and  destructive  malady,  because  the  patient  is  rarely  quite 
free ;  the  fits,  though  less  violent,  are  more  frequent — some- 
times almost  continuous.  The  joints,  first  and  chiefly  attacked, 
undergo  more  destructive  alterations,  and  fresh  parts  are  con- 
stantly being  invaded.  If  we  can  insure  that  the  disease  will 
remain  in  the  joints,  the  patient  may  consider  himself  fortunate ; 
this  is  not  by  any  means  always  the  case,  as  the  heart,  stomach, 
brain  or  other  vital  organs,  may  be  attacked  (irregular  or  mis- 
placed gout). 

The  singular  distortions  and  alterations  of  form,  which  are 
sometimes  produced  by  this  malady,  would  be  incredible,  if 
presented  to  us  for  the  first  time.  I  have  now  a  gentleman 
under  my  care  whose  right  hand  possesses  no  joint,  in  normal 
posture  or  shape ;  the  extremity  looks  rather  like  a  clump  of 
horse-radish  root  than  part  of  a  human  limb  ;  every  prominence, 
and  they  are  innumerable,  is  crowned  by  a  white  spot  of  chalk- 
stone;  and  almost  every  depression  is  red  and  dusky  from 
hyperajmia  and  venous  enlargement. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  malady,  when  the  fit  is  in  full  bloom, 
is  unmistakable ;  to  distinguish  more  chronic  and  milder  forms 
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is  less  easy.  Family  history  may  greatly  help  (atavism  is  the 
not  invariable  rule  of  descent),  and  examination  of  the  ears 
and  eyelids  should  never  be  neglected;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  gouty  person  may  have  non-gouty 
maladies,  yet  will  hardly  suffer  inflammations  that  do  not  par- 
take of  the  gouty  nature,  even  though  traumatic.  Anomalous 
vague  distressing  symptoms,  for  which  no  reason  can  be  found, 
as  sleeplessness,  bad  dreams,  peculiar  palpitations,  and  flushing 
heats,  certain  forms  of  indigestion  with  distension,  in  old  men 
obstinate  matutinal  erections,  should  lead  us  to  examine  for 
gouty  deposits  on  the  skin,  but  especially  to  search  in  the 
urine  for  lithic  acid,  which,  unlike  that  fluid  before  an  acute 
attack,  will  often  be  found  loaded  with  the  salt. 

Treatment. 

As  gout  has  many  phases,  so  must  the  treatment  be 
differently  directed.  In  an  early  acute  attack  of  the  sthenic 
variety,  the  first  object  must  be  to  check  the  pain,  and  this,  if 
possible,  without  the  use  of  opium,  which  diminishes  the  action 
of  the  kidneys.  Now,  of  all  swift  means  of  effecting  this  object, 
colchicum  is  the  most  certain,  but  it  is  a  remedy  which  requires 
some  caution,  since,  in  spite  of  the  dictum  of  a  great  authority 
on  gout,  it  appears  certain  that,  unless  carefully  adminis- 
tered, it  may  be  followed  by  one  of  two  evil  consequences ; 
early  repetition  of  the  attack,  a  reliquum  of  chronic,  perhaps 
of  atonic  gout.  The  less  robust  the  patient,  the  more  caution 
must  be  employed ;  it  is  a  depressant  of  the  heart's  action.  If, 
however,  we  know  that  we  are  making  use  of  a  tool  which  cuts 
both  ways,  we  may  judiciously  deal  with  an  early  attack  in  a 
robust  person,  by  giving  at  once  twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  the 
wine  of  colchicum  combined  with  a  diuretic,  as  the  bicarbonate, 
acetate  of  potash  or  both  with  some  bromide  of  potassium,  which 
I  have  often  found  of  great  advantage.  But  if  the  pulse  be  low, 
under  seventy  beats  per  minute,  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia 
may  be  judiciously  added.*     If  the  pain  be  very  severe,  the 

*  Purging  18  only  detdraMe  if  there  the  two  farmer  in  preference,  may  under 
be  either  constipation  or  what  is  less  i  either  event  be  combined  with  other 
usual  teasing,  insufficient  alvine  did-  .  pxirgatives,  to  which  from  a  bulf  to  one 
charges ;  or  again,  if  the  hue  of  the  skin  j  grain  of  the  extract  of  colchicum  may 
and  conjunctiva)  be  decidedly  icteroid,  |  be  added. 
Podophyllin,  Leptandrin  or  blue  pill, 
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colchicum  dose  may  be  even  larger.  Afterwards,  ten  or  fifteen 
minims,  with  the  same  quantity  of  salines,  may  be  given  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day;  but  cautiously  enough  to 
keep  in  reserve  room  for  the  administration  of  another  large 
dose,  if  at  night  a  recurrence  supervene. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  strictly  enforce  a  non-nitrogenous 
and  non-stimulating  diet.  All  beer  and  wine  must  be  forbidden, 
and  all  meat;  the  ideal  regimen  is  simply  the  bread-stuffs, 
arrow-root,  tapioca,  &c.,  with  plenty  of  diluents.  But  some 
patients  will  not  or  cannot  bear  this  feeding,  and  the  digestion 
of  certain  persons  is  uneasy  without  some  slight  stimulant ;  in 
such  cases  a  little  light  white  fish,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
sound  old  whiskey,  may  form  the  compromise  between  what 
is  best  and  what  is  feasible.  If  the  pain,  in  spite  of  colchicum, 
be  severe,  the  best  form  of  sedative  is  the  Salicylate  of  Atropia, 
the  mode  of  whose  preparation  will  be  found  among  the 
formulae  (Formula  XVI.) ;  if  this  be  inadmissible  a  small 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be  necessary. 

Under  such  treatment,  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
an  attack  of  acute  sthenic  gout  ought  to  pass  away  rapidly. 

But  much  can  in  the  intervals  be  done  to  keep  such  attacks 
at  a  distance.  Even  when,  as  with  many  patients,  warnings 
appear,  such  as  unusual  irritability  of  temper,  peculiar  itchings 
and  heat  of  skin,  certain  shooting  neuralgia-like  pains,  &c.,  the 
hot  air  bath  is  often  efficacious,  especially  if  plenty  of  water 
be  drunk  during  perspiration,  and  afterwards  saline  diuretics 
and  the  carbonates — lithia  perhaps,  though  I  have  failed  to 
find  in  it  any  peculiar  efficacy.  At  night,  a  purge  containing 
either  the  extract  or  the  wine  of  colchicum  may  be  administered. 

During  the  period  of  complete  freedom,  the  same  salines 
may  be  rather  more  sparingly  used,  and  combined  with  them 
the  iodide  of  potash,  or  unless  some  state  of  heart  forbid, 
small  doses  of  digitalis;  this  drug  is  not  mentioned  in  therapeutic 
books,  or  elsewhere  as  a  remedy  for  gout,  but  I  have  used  it 
too  often,  and  with  too  good  effect,  to  doubt  its  value.  I  have 
never  employed  it  during  an  acute  attack. 

Chronic  Atonic  Gout  is  to  be  managed  after  a  rather  different 
system ;  the  possibility  of  load-poisoning  at  some  time,  even  if 
not  present  at  the  moment,  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  the 
pr(\sonce  or  absence  of  albumen  must  J)e  verified.     While  in 
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the  latter  case  diuretics  and  iodine  may  be  employed^  their  use 
must  be  omitted  or  carefully  watched  in  the  former*  The  bitter 
tonics,  such  as  gentian,  calumba,  chiretta,  are  generally  better 
digested  if  some  stomachic  be  added — even  bark,  either  as 
quinine  or  the  extract,  may  be  employed  ;  infusion  of  ash  leaves 
(bitter  diuretic),  greatly  extolled,  is  of  somewhat  problematical 
value.  The  lighter  preparations  of  iron  may  be  cautiously 
used.  If  any  appearance  of  lead  intoxication  be  traceable, 
iodide  of  potass,  at  first  in  very  moderate  then  in  larger 
doses,  combined  with  diuretics,  is  the  best  and  most  essential 
remedy. 

Frequently  one  of  the  alkaline  and  chalybeate  springs  will 
answer  better  and  more  decisively  than  all  medicine — Harro- 
gatCj  Buxton  or  Bath,  Schwalbach^  Vichy,  Aix,  and  a  host  of 
others,  stand  open  to  the  choice  uf  liurgeon  and  patient. 

The  local  treatment  of  gouty  limbs  has  not,  I  think,  been 
sufficiently  considered,  probably  because  as  the  materies  mi^j^hi 
is  certainly  in  the  blood,  it  has  lieen  supposed  that  applications 
to  the  inflamed  part  could  do  no  good.  Thus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wrapping  the  inflamed  limb  in  cotton  wool  or  bathing 
it  in  lukewarm  water  no  mode  of  treatment  baa  been  as  yet 
devised*  During  the  acute  fit,  however,  the  pain  may  be 
relieved,  general  treatment  being  of  course  also  employed,  by 
soaking  cotton  wool  in  chloroform,  protecting  it  by  another 
layer,  and  covering  the  whole  with  thin  mackintosh.  Or  equal 
parts  of  chloral  and  camphor,  rubbed  together  into  an  unctuous 
semifluid,  may  be  applied  on  lint,  and  similarly  covered. 
Aconite  as  a  lociil  remedy  sometimes  succeeds.  More  certain 
than  any  of  these  is  morphia  or  atropia,  dissolved  in  oleic  acid. 

During  the  remissions  much  may  l*e  done  to  prevent  the 
crippling  and  distortion  which  goes  on  even  without  pain  as  a 
result  of  depositions,  which  took  place  during  the  fit*  Passive 
movement  and  nibbing  carefully  employed  so  as  not  to  bring 
on  inrtammation,  especially  upward  rubbing  with  glycerine  or 
thirty  drops  of  oleic  acid  slightly  smeared  on  with  the  finger 
tip ;  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  sometimes  combined 
with  a  little  of  the  iodide,  applied  on  lint  and  guarded  with 
oil  silk,  are  all  valuable  remedies,  if  carefully  and  persistently 
employed.  Their  use  may  often  make  all  the  difi'erence 
bcjtween  slow  distortion  and  gmdual  recovery  of  the  limk 
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Case  43.— Mr.  J.  P.,  aged  65,  sent  for  me  3rd  April,  1864.  He  had 
been  snffering  from  an  attack  of  gout,  which  had  kept  him  in  bed 
twenty-five  days.  He  had  been  subject  to  such  attacks  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  they  had  recurred  since  four  years  ago  much 
more  frequently.  I  found  that  in  the  present  illness  he  had  been 
treated  by  purgatives  and  colchicum— the  latter  injudiciously  used, 
inasmuch  as,  the  disease  not  yielding,  more  and  more  had  been  given, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  he  was  taking  six  drachms  of  wine  of 
colchicum  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time  sheiTy,  since  he  had  become 
weak,  was  ordered.  Both  toes,  both  ankles  and  knees,  the  right  wrist 
and  left  shoulder,  were  all  affected,  painful,  thickened,  and  very  tender. 

The  colchicum  and  the  sherry  were  at  once  stopped,  bicarbonate  of 
potash  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  ordered,  and  whiskey  instead  of  sherry. 
After  a  few  days  manifest  improvement  commenced.  One  grain  of  quinine 
in  pill  twice  a  day.  After  five  weeks  he  was  able  to  go  down  stairs, 
and  in  four  months  he  could  attend  to  his  business  in  the  City,  walk- 
ing with  two  sticks.  During  the  first  year  he  took  10  grains  of  bi» 
carbonate  of  potash  and  3  of  the  iodide,  with  8  minims  of  tincture  of 
digitalis  thrice  a  day,  then  the  doses  were  rather  diminished.  In  the 
second  and  third  year  I  sent  him  to  Harrogate  for  six  weeks  each  time. 
But  he  managed  himself  with  these  medicines,  and  by  means  of  passive 
movements  and  rubbing,  the  joints  were  greatly  restored.  The  only 
gouty  manifestation  since  1866  was  herpes  and  itching ;  but  I  saw  him 
occasionally  for  some  other  troubles.  Later  certain  circumstances 
caused  him  greatly  to  regret  complete  impotence  (want  of  erectile  power), 
which  he  attributed  entirely  to  the  alkalies  and  digitalis ;  but  as  he  was  at 
that  time  77  it  is  possible  that  a  cause  other  than  medicinal  was  to  blame. 

Case  44. — Mr.  C,  aged  31,  a  robust  man,  had,  eight  months  previously, 
his  first  attack  of  gout ;  had  threatcnings  two  days  ago,  which  being  worse 
this  day,  March  25,  1871,  he  sent  for  me.  I  treated  him  with  slight 
purge  and  20  minims  of  colchicum  wine.  Farinaceous  diet,  rest  in  bed, 
10  minims  of  colchicum  and  alkalies  and  diuretics  thrice  a  day;  he 
was  getting  better,  and  I  hoped  the  symptoms  would  pass.  But  on  the 
momiug  of  the  2nd,  being  begged  urgently  to  call,  I  found  him  very  ill, 
with  low,  weak  pulse,  abdominal  pains,  and  the  foot  inflamed,  pitting, 
and  of  a  venous  colour ;  he  had  too  a  very  peculiar  dusky  hue,  which 
even  pervaded  the  conjunctiva).  I  examined  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  and  found  the  lead  hue  on  the  gums.  On  inquiry  it 
appeared  that  on  the  night  of  the  3l8t,  feeling  the  foot  better,  he  hoped 
to  expedite  matters  by  the  use  of  a  cold  lotion,  and  applied,  what 
happened  to  be  in  the  house,  some  diluted  Liquor  Plumbi,  and  kept  it 
on  till  he  was  awoke  with  pain  at  4  a.m.  of  the  2nd,  nearly  thirty  two 
hours.  This  changed  the  character  of  his  attack  to  atonic  gout.  He 
was  treated  with  iodide  of  potass  and  tonics,  with  an  occasional  small 
dose  of  colchicum — but  was  very  ill  for  some  days,  and  the  malady 
proved  very  obstinate. 
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Hydarthrosis  or  Hydrops  Articuli. 

These  terms  denote  simply  that  the  affected  joint  contains  an 
abnormal  amount  of  watery,  i.e.  non-puriform  fluid ;  but  when 
a  condition  derives  its  name  from  one  markedly  prominent 
symptom,  it  always  happens  that  different  forms  of  disease 
become  confounded  under  one  term.  Thus  a  chronic  accumula^ 
tion  of  seroHsynovial  fluid,  within  an  articular  cavity,  may  be 
either  a  mere  slow  hypersecretion,  or  the  relic  of  an  acute  sero- 
synovitis— it  may  be  an  accompaniment,  a  sequela  of  a  false 
cartilage — a  consequence  of  the  development  of  synovial 
fringes,  with  innumerable  smaller  or  larger  movable  bodies  (see 
Chapter  IX.) ;  or  lastly,  the  commencement  and  early  symptom 
of  chronic-rheumatic  arthritis.  These  maladies  all  differ  in 
many  particulars,  but  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
a  simple  hydrops,  with  no  other  change  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane than  hypersemia,  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  uncured 
cases,  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  fringes — this  to  development  of 
small  mures  articuli — and  in  many  cases  to  arthritis  deformans. 
Yet  a  simple  hydrops  leading  to  these  results  is  very  different 
to  maladies  commencing  at  once  in  the  above  organic  changes, 
hypersecretion  being  a  mere  symptom.  False  bodies  and 
arthritis  deformans  belong  to  other  chapters  of  this  work,  but 
while  now  engaged  in  considering  hydarthrosis  as  a  primary 
malady  or  secondary  to  acute  disease,  we  shall  never  be  entirely 
able  to  lose  sight  of  its  correlations  with  the  other  two  con- 
ditions, nor  must  we  ignore  the  proneness  of  either  form  of 
joint-dropsy  to  induce,  or  at  least  to  be  followed  by  considerable 
change  of  structures. 

Case  45. — Benjamin ,  aged  17,  weak,  emaciated,  was  brought  to 

me  by  hia  mother  15th  July,  1857,  for  a  bum  he  had  received  by  falling  in 
a  fit  upon  the  fire.  The  boy's  fits  had  got  worse  of  late ;  he  was  of  weak 
intellect,  and  getting  still  more  so ;  he  was  also  growing  thinner,  although 
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his  appetite  was  voracious ;  ho  liad  a  very  bad  cough,  and  expectorated 
a  great  deal. 

His  mother  showed  me  his  right  knee,  which  was  much  swollen.  It 
appeared  that  two  years  before  he  had  an  accident  to  the  knee,  causing 
great  pain  and  swelling,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  : 
the  joint  was  well  when  he  came  out ;  but  for  the  last  fifteen  months  it 
had  been  enlarging ;  it  did  not  appear  to  produce  pain,  but  only  caused 
him  to  walk  with  the  knee  a  little  more  straight  than  the  other.  The 
bum  was  treated  and  the  knee  strapped;  I  was  desirous,  after  a  time, 
of  injecting  the  joint,  but  the  mother  was  not  inclined  to  let  him  undergo 
any  treatment.  The  boy  constantly  getting  weaker,  expectorated  more^ 
and  had  longer  fits ;  and  on  the  5th  or  6th  October,  1859,  he  died. 

7th  Oct.  1859. — I  obtained  permission  to  make  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, simply  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  state  of  the  articulation. 

During  life  the  condition  of  that  joint  had  been  as  follows : — ^It  was 
very  much  increased  in  size,  simply  by  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
cavity ;  the  peri-articular  tissues  were  not  at  all  swollen ;  the  fluid  felt 
very  near  the  finger ;  the  chief  tumefaction  was  at  the  front  of  the  thigh, 
considerably  above  the  point  to  which  the  synovial  membrane  ordinarily 
extends ;  the  patella  was  pushed  rather  forwards,  away  from  the  condyles 
of  the  femur,  but  not  so  much  so  as  is  the  case  in  acute  Efynovitis,  with 
infinitely  less  accumulation  of  fluid ;  there  was  a  little  bulging  of  the 
joint  on  each  side  the  ligamentum  patellsB ;  there  had  been  no  pain, 
unless  he  attempted  to  flex  the  leg  considerably,  but  the  joint  was 
rather  stiff. 

The  skin  was  reflected  carefully  back  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh :  the  muscles,  namely,  rectus  and  vasti,  were 
seen  pale  and  thin,  particularly  the  two  last ;  they  seemed  spread  out, 
and  their  fibres  separated ;  when  the  rectus  was  turned  back  the  same 
was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  crureus :  these  muscles  were  dissected 
as  low  as  could  be  managed  from  the  white  glistening  outer  walls  of 
the  pouch  that  extended  high  up  beneath  them,  and  this  was  punctured 
in  such  manner  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  any  loss  of  the  fluid ; 
the  sac  was  then  opened  up  by  turning  back  the  patella;  there  was 
extreme  redness  and  vascularity  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane ;  this  was  most  marked  in  the  folds  between  the  femur  and 
the  inter-articular  cartilages,  also  at  the  sides  of  the  patella,  but  there 
was  one  part  in  the  subcrureal  sac  which  was  intensely  congested  :  the 
folds  first  mentioned  were  very  velvety  in  texture,  owing  to  turgescence 
in  the  vessels,  but  the  substance  of  the  villi  themselves  did  not  seem 
much  inci'eascd ;  the  cartilages  had  lost  their  opal  bluish  sheen ;  had 
become  dull,  milky,  and  soft,  so  as  to  take  the  impress  of  the  nail: 
upon  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  was  a  little  cyst  containing  serum, 
the  size  of  a  pea,  very  like  a  blister ;  there  was  no  shi-ed  of  false  mem- 
brane upon  the  surfaces  of  the  joint,  or  floating  in  the  liquor.  The  fluid 
was  eleven  ounces  in  quantity,  straw-coloured,  with  some  round  spots 
like  oil  on  the  surface ;  it  had  lost  all  thready  quality,  but  had  still  a 
lubricating  feel ;  it  was  very    like    the    fluid   of   hydrocele,  and  con- 
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Fig,  m 


taiBod  a  good  deal  of  albumen;  under   the    microscope  the   botVim 
of  some,  left  Btandiug  in  a  conical  glass,  showed  a  few  round  cells. 

The  textures  around  the  joint  were  next  eiammed ;  they  were  found 
thickened,  white,  and  glisteniugj  the  increase  was  not  by  addition  of 
crude  unformed  textures,  but  apparently  by  simply  gre^t^r  nutrition 
of  the  normal  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  growth  was  im^ilorm :  there  waa 
no  distinction  of  old  normal  and  new  abnormal  textures. 

Case  46. — Benjamin  W..  aged  4C),  admittetl  under  my  care  into 
Robertson  Ward,  April  12,  1878,  with  diseased  knee-joint.  The  man 
had  been  treated  in  several  Provincial  and  London  hospitals  with 
temporary  benefit;  but  the  knee  was  becoming  more  and  useless. 
The  disease  began  in  an  almost  painless  general  swelling,  more  than 
seven  years  agL>.  At  the  time  of  admission  the  joint  was  greatly 
swollen  J  fluctiiatiBg  like  a  thick  tiuid  ;  painful,  with  a  continuous  dull, 
heavy  ache  and  sense  of  distension;  st^irting  pains  occasionally;  the 
tibia  could  be  nuncd  on  the  femur  in  almost 
every  abnormal  direction.  The  knee  ineasurcd 
19 J  inches  against  14  on  the  sound  aide;  the 
limb  both  above  and  l>elow  greatly  emaciated. 

25th  Ajii-il. — At  the  man's  xerj  urgent  peti- 
tion, I  am pn tilted  the  limb  at  the  lower  third 
of  the  thigh.  The  man  made  a  rapid  recovery. 
The  cavity  of  the  joint  contained  only  3J  ounces 
of  fluid.  On  turning  up  the  patella  an«l  synovial 
niembrune  a  peculiar  change  and  increase  in 
the  tissue  was  found.  Its  section  exhibited  the 
yellow  edge  of  a  soft,  pulpy  mas8»  not  unlike  the 
flesh  of  an  over  ripe  or  boiled  oiunge,  saturated 
in  the  same  fluid  as  that  contained  in  the  joint, 
and  on  which  its  colour  appea-red  chiefly  to 
depend.  In  tlie  substance  of  this  hyiK^rtrophic 
RydMiliruft  of  knee.  (B.  W.)  tissuc  was  fuuud  a  number  of  minute  locnli 
or  spaces  communicating  more  or  less  fi'eeJy 
with  one  another,  and  containing  the  same  fluid.  The  thickness  of 
the  tissne  Yaried  in  difiTerent  parts;  in  the  subenireal  portion  it  waa 
about  1^  inch  thicks  and  nearly  obliterated  the  cavity.*  Its  internal 
surface  was  warty^  or  might,  in  other  wf^rds,  be  descriWl  as  composed 
of  a  number  of  rtmnded  irregular  eminences  or  cones  with  their  apices 
to  the  lumen,  their  bases  to  the  periphery  of  the  joint.  This  whole  maas 
waa surrounded  by  a  white* dense,  tendon-like  capsule,  thicker  in  certain 
parts  thaji  others ;  there  were  no  external  ligaments  save  this  thickened 
tissue.  The  crucial  ligaments  were  sodden,  softened*  and  much 
lengthene<l  or  loose.  The  fibro-ca.rtilage8  remained,  but  they  also  were 
sodden,  yellow,  full  of  loculi,  and  in  parts  merged  into  the  general 
hypertrophied  mass.    The  cartilages  were  entire,  but  had  become  visibly 

*  In  aoother  more  reeenc  case,  the  sAme  sort  of  tisetie  wns  only  from  |  to 
ri«iTly  f  ineh  thick. 
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fibrous  over  a  great  portion  of  the  surface.  Microscopic  examinations 
were  made  in  yarious  ways  of  the  hjpertrophied  mass.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  an  areolar  tissue,  composed  almost  entirely  of  yellow  elements, 
wide  meshed,  and  scattered  with  cells  and  connective  tissue  corpuscles 
distributed  freely  among  them.  White  elements  were  rare,  especially 
in  the  layers  next  the  cavity,  while  in  tracing  the  tissue  outwards  the 
wavy  fibres  became  more  abundant.  Yet  there  was  no  gradual  transi- 
tion from  the  tissue  consisting  merely  of  yellow  and  that  of  the  capsule 
formed  entirely  by  white  elements.  The  loculi  seemed  simply  enlarged 
tissue  spaces ;  they  were  lined  irregulaiiy  and  patchwise  by  endothelium, 
and  were  of  every  variety  of  size,  from  that  of  a  slightly  exaggerated 
connective  tissue  interspace  to  that  which  would  hold  a  No.  4  shot. 
There  were  but  two  bodies,  which  might  be  regarded  as  hypertrophied 
fringes — these  were  one  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  the  other  rather  larger, 
each  attached  by  a  thin  pedicle  to  an  apex  of  one  of  the  conical  pro- 
jections above  mentioned.  They  consisted  of  a  more  scattered  and 
loose  areolar  tissue  than  the  rest  of  the  hypertrophied  efynovial  mem- 
brane, and  were  soaked  in  the  same  yellow  fluid. 

Case  47. — George  M.,  aged  32,  died  in  Charing-Cross  Hospital, 
March  Id,  1873,  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  During  his  lifetime  I  had 
been  asked  by  my  late  colleague,  Dr.  Headland,  to  examine  his  left 
knee.  I  found  the  joint  greatly  enlarged ;  the  patella  pushed  forward ; 
the  skin  rather  tense ;  fluctuation  was  very  distinct,  almost  as  marked 
as  in  ascites.  The  subcrureal  sac  was  more  especially  distended,  and 
the  popliteal  space  much  filled  up,  while  the  parts  on  each  side  of  the 
patella  normally  depressed  were  projecting.    Measurement  gave — 

Nomuil  knee.  Diseased  knee. 

Above  pateUa     ..      ..     13    inches     ..      ..     17    inches 
Across      „  ..      ..     13^     „  ..      ..     15f      „ 

Below      „  ..      ..     llj     „  ..      ..     m     ,. 

Very  remarkable  was  this  tumefaction  in  conjunction  with  entire 
absence  of  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  man  was  too  ill  to  rise  from 
his  bed,  but  he  assured  me  that  when  he  had  walked  he  suffered  very 
little  or  no  pain,  but  only  from  considerable  weakness  of  the  joint  and 
of  the  limb.  The  disease  had  commenced  about  four  years  ago,  when 
he  fell  and  received  a  blow  on  the  knee.  He  suffered  the  symptoms  of 
acute  synovitis,  but  continued  his  employment  for  four  or  five  days ; 
he  then  was  obliged  to  lie  up  for  more  than  a  week.  His  knee  got 
better,  yet  never  regained  its  usual  size  or  sti'ength,  and  since  then  had 
gradually  swollen  to  the  above  size,  aud  had  remained  much  the  same 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Nine  days  after  I  had  seen  this  patient  he 
died  of  the  pyloric  disease  and  of  marasmus,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  joint.  The  cavity  was  drained  through  a  canula, 
9J  oimces  of  fluid  being  withdrawn ;  after  opening  the  joint  2^  oimces 
more  were  obtained.  Some  of  this  fluid,  boiled  in  an  evaporating  saucer, 
became  so  solid  that  when  the  vessel  was  inverted  only  two  or  three 
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drops  flowed  away :  it  contaiiied,  thei-ef ore,  a  large  quantity  of  albumen* 
The  mucin  was  in  smaller  proportion  than  the  norm,  for  the  lienor 
was  not  thready,  tlicHi^'h  it  still  posseAaed  the  natural  lubricating  feel. 
A  sample  placed  in  a  coniciil  glaes  deposited  in  twenty-four  houi*8  an 
ftltundance  of  endothelial  cells  and  leucocytes,  exudation  coi-pnselesy 
a  few  lumps  of  gelatinous  conereta,  and  several  shreds,  which  were 
probably  broken  portions  of  hypeiirophied  flanges. 

The  inner  or  free  surface  of  the  synarial  membiane  was  greatly 
congefifted,  of  a  darkish  purple  hue,  and  was  very  rough,  exhibiting  in 
parts  a  surface  not  unlike  lichen,  while  in  other  portions  the  enlarged  ends 
were  clubbed ;  the  nodules,  of  the  consistency  of  bladders,  containing 
fluid — in  one  or  two  instance*  softs  gelatinous  conglomata  of  ceLk  and 
nuclei  or  of  oiL    The  accompanying  sketch  of  a  piece  kid  in  water  was 

made.    This  form  of  roughness 
Fig  18,  was  marked  along  the  mrtilage- 

zone,  especially  of  the  inner 
tibial  tuberosity^  but  was  most 
evident  above  the  patelhi,  and 
in  that  part  of  the  subcrureal 
sac  where  the  membrane  re- 
flected from  the  bone  forms  the 
end  or  vul  of  the  sac.  At  this 
point  was  a  shred  of  new  mem- 
lirane,  irregnhuly  oval  in  shape, 
2tha  of  an  inch  ktng,  and  in  ita 
UjpertroplilMl  fringM  Men  unJor  W4t«r,  broadest    part   not  quite  ^  inch 

wide.  It  wvLB  thickest  abont 
two4hirds  of  its  length  from  tlie  narrowest  end,  namely,  about  /^ths  of 
an  inchj  and  at  this  part  over  a  surface  3  lines  in  length  and  2  in 
width.  It  was  organically  united  to  the  synovial  structure,  two  or 
three  vessels  passing  into  it  immediately  breaking  up  into  a  leash  of 
twigs  and  becoming  lost  in  its  structure.  The  rest  was  loose,  con^ 
sisting  of  very  lax  fibrous  tissue  containing  a  jelly-like  substance* 
composed  of  corpuscles  uaited  together  by  structureless  materiaL 
Sun^oiinding  the  whole  synovial  membrane  was  a  dense,  white  tendon. 
The  structui*e  very  hard,  and  so  resisting  that  the  opened  and  emptied 
cavity  did  not  collapse,  but  remained  patent  and  gaping.  The  section 
edge  at  different  paints  showed  this  white  material  to  be  of  very  variable 
thickness.  It  was  lined  with  the  thickened  synovial  structure,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  in  places  lighter,  in  places  darker  in  hue,  and  of  a 
gelatinous  consistence,  varying  from  |  to  J  inch,  and  soaked  in  the 
same  fluid  as  fliled  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Microscopic  examination 
of  the  tendon-like  structure  showed  it  to  consist  of  condensed  areolar 
tissue,  almost  eutirely  of  the  white  elements.  The  jelly-like  snbstance 
was  composed  chiefly  of  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  wide-meshed,  rarefied 
rather  than  condensed;  the  interlacements  exhibiting  plentiful  con* 
ncctive- tissue  corpuscles*  the  interstices  crowded  with  cells* 

These  cases  have  been  selected  from  others,  as  showing  well 
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the  state  of  parts  in  different  instances.  Oases  45  and  46 
are  of  the  same  form  of  disease,  the  one  only  older  and  more 
developed  than  the  other.  Case  47  is  of  a  somewhat  different 
variety,  related,  though  perhaps  only  distantly,  to  a  malady 
(multiple  false  bodies)  to  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

The  former  more  passive  form  of  disease  usually  follows  an 
acute  synovitis,  especially  if  the  primary  attack  occur  in 
persons  whose  debilitated  constitutions  do  not  permit  the  vessels 
distended,  by  inflammatory  acts,  to  recover  their  tone.  Never- 
theless, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  this  most  passive 
accumulation  of  fluid  is  due  to  mere  exudation,  such  as  occurs 
in  oedema  or  in  hepatic  ascites.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
passive  oedema,  however  largely  it  may  affect  the  areolar 
tissues,  spares  the  joints.  Femoral,  or  ilio-femoral  aneurism, 
frequently  produces,  by  pressure  on  the  neighbouring  vein, 
oedema  of  the  thigh  and  leg :  yet,  although  I  have  carefully 
looked  for  hydarthrosis  in  every  such  case  that  I  have  seen, 
that  articular  complication  has  never  been  present.  Again, 
the  fluid  of  dropsy,  properly  so  called,  is  entirely  different  to 
that  of  hydarthrosis;  this  latter  contains  a  great  deal  more 
albumen  in  which  it  resembles  the  fluid  of  hydrocele.  Mucin, 
though  in  smaller  relative  proportion  than  in  normal  synovia, 
is  also  present,  which  differentiates  it  from  hydrocele  liquor ;  a 
brownish  hue  of  more  or  less  intensity  is  usual  in  the  fluid  of 
such  cases  as  have  commenced  in  an  acute  synovitis,  especially 
if  that  primary  attack  have  been  traumatic  (blood-staining), 

A  point  well  deserving  attention  is  the  presence  of  a 
fibrinous  concretion,  adhering  by  a  small  part  of  its  area  to  the 
synovial  membrane ;  a  condition  which,  though  not  constant, 
is  very  frecjueut  in  hydarthrosis,  and  more  particularly  I  have 
reason  *  to  believe  in  cases  commencing  in  acute  disease.  As 
we  shall  see  immediately,  the  primarily  chronic  hydrops 
articuli  exhibits  either  no  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  such 
slight  ones  that  any  idea  of  a  iibrinous  exudation  may  probably 
be  excluded,  while  such  action  is  a  not  unfrequent  accompani- 
ment of  acute  synovitis ;  the  effused  fibrin  may  either  remain 
on  the  membrane,  or,  becoming  at  firat  mingled  with  the 
ordinary  joint  fluid,  may  afterwards  consolidate,  and  by  sub- 
*  ISec  tin  exaiiiinalioii  by  Buunci, '  Maladies  dca  Ariiculaiious,'  tome  i.  p.  430. 
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aidence  attach  itself  to  some  portion  of  the  synovial  surface 
(see  p.  47).  In  th&se  circumstances  is  contained  the  explana- 
tion of  a  great  difficulty  we  occasionally  encounter  in  procuring 
entire  resolution  of  an  acute  synovitic  effusion,  even  after  in- 
flammatory symptoms  have  been  subdued ;  .also  of  a  residual 
pain  and  tenderness  distinctly  localized  in  certain  unusual  and 
in  different  cases  varying  spots.  Here  too  lies  the  etiology  of  a 
slowly  increasing  dropsy  of  the  joint,  which  occasionally  begins 
to  affect  patients  even  months  after  an  acute  synovitis  has  been 
apparently  cured.  This  view  gains  additional  support  from  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  a  loose  body,  even  a  mere  soft  lipoma, 
always  produces,  after  a  time,  even  if  it  cause  no  inflammation, 
a  dropsical  condition  of  the  joint. 

The  form  of  Hydarthrus,  which  commences  without  previous 
or  accompanying  inflammation,  and  is  not  attended  by  any 
marked  change  of  structure,  villous  proliferation  or  the  pro- 
duction of  false  bodies,  is  of  so  extremely  difficult  etiology 
that  I  would  rather  not  speculate  on  its  causes,  but  will  be 
content  with  the  facts  that  it  does  not  arise  like  oedema  from 
venous  pressure,  that  it  is  not  intimately  connected  with  rheu- 
matic or  other  constitutional  diathesis,  and  is  therefore  mono- 
articular, although  I  have  observed  in  cases  of  long  standing  a 
tendency  of  the  same  joint  on  the  other  side  to  participate. 

The  form  of  Hydarthrosis  connected  with  dendritic  growth 
and  production  of  false  bodies  is  so  far  discussed  in  Chapter  IX. 
that  only  a  few  words  are  here  necessary,  more  especially 
since,  the  mere  presence  of  more  or  less  fluid  is  in  such  cases 
of  secondary  importance.  Primary  chronic  dendritic  fringe 
hypertrophy  is  one  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  arthritis 
deformans,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  idea  that  Hydarthrosis 
with  such  growth  is  always  the  commencement  of  that  most 
obstinate  malady.  I  believe  this  to  be  an  entirely  false 
notion,  although  doubtless  many  cases  of  arthritis  defor- 
mans have  in  their  earlier  stages  impressed  the  surgeon  as 
synovitis,  with  dropsy,  &c.,  before  exhibiting  their  true  cha- 
racter. The  sort  of  malady  now  under  consideration  is  generally 
connected  with  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  is  almost  confined  to 
the  knee,  occasionally  attacks  the  elbow,  and  is  most  common 
with   persons  whose  avocations  oblige  them  to  work  on  the 
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knees,  and  to  expose  those  joints  to  cold  and  damp.  It  is 
of  more  inflammatory  origin  than  the  simple  fonn,  is  more 
painful,  and  leads  more  quickly,  i.e.  without  the  presence  of 
so  much  fluid,  to  uselessness,  or  greatly  restricted  usefulness  of 
the  joint.  The  bodies,  which  the  tuft  ends  enclose,  are,  occa- 
sionally, merely  lipomatous,  the  fat,  kept  warm  in  the  joint 
cavity,  has  the  consistence  of  oil.  The  bodies  themselves,  if 
extracted  during  life,  look  like  oil  drops  enclosed  in  a  trans- 
lucent capsule,  indeed,  this  is  what  they  really  are  ;  but  exposed 
to  the  cooler  air,  the  fat  consolidates,  and  the  little  bodies 
harden  slightly — of  such  there  may  be  hundreds  in  a  single 
joint,* —  varying  from  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a 
black  currant.  Closely  connected  with  this  condition,  is  the 
presence  of  innumerable  small,  almost  transparent,  floating 
motes,  looking  like  pieces  of  jelly.  They  are  common  in  the 
dropsy  of  tendinous  sheaths,  less  so  in  joints,  and  are  formed  by 
puUulation  of  those  secondary  sacculi  of  the  fringes  previously 
described  (p.  18),  which  thus  enlarged  break  from  their  fragile 
connection.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fringe  ends  contain 
nodules  of  cartilage,  even  of  bone,  a  condition  which  places 
the  malady  in  another  category. 

In  either  form  of  the  disease,  plates  of  cartilage  or  of  fibro- 
cartilage  are  occasionally  developed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
hypertrophied  subsynovial  tissue.  When  of  the  latter  material 
they  enclose  in  wide  meshes  a  good  deal  of  fat ;  when  of  the 
former  they  sometimes  become  ossified  :  they  are  of  the  structure 
described  in  Chapter  IX.,  and  are  probably  formed  in  the  same 
way. 

These  changes  are  associated  with  a  commensurate  hyper- 
trophy of  the  peri-synovial  tissues,  which  become  thickened  and 
condensed  into  a  tendon-like  or  ligamentous  material,  simula- 
ting in  places  fibro-cartilage  ;  indeed,  but  this  is  more  common 
in  the  cases  combined  with  fringe  hypertrophy  and  the  forma- 
tion of  false  bodies,  plates  of  true  cartilage  may  form  a  part  of 
the  abnormal  wall  This  enlargement  is  in  simple  hydarthrus 
due  to  the  mechanical  force  of  greatly  augmented  fluid,  and 
to   the  hyperplasia,  following   increased   strain   necessary  to 

*  Compare  (Chapter  XVII.)  the  melon-Eecd  or  hydatiform  bodies  found  in 
inflamed  tendiiioiu  sheatbH. 
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resist  its  pressure.  In  the  latter  more  constitutional  variety, 
vice  of  diathesis,  probably  the  rheumatic,  is  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  morbid  irritation. 

From  the  mechanical  action  of  the  excessive  fluid  result 
also  elongation  and  stretching  of  the  ligaments,  which  cause 
such  relaxation  of  the  joint,  that  hereon  its  useless  condition 
in  very  great  part  depends.  A  knee  which  has  been  long  thus 
diseased  may  be  bent  sideways,  or  the  tibia  may  be  rotated 
on  the  femur,  a  sixth  of  the  circle  to  the  right  and  left ;  also — 
and  this  is  of  diagnostic  value — ^the  lower  bone  may  be  moved 
laterally  on  the  condyles  a  considerable  distance,  generally 
with  a  smooth,  i.e.  non-crepitating,  motion. 

After  an  interval,  greater  in  the  simple,  smaller  in  the 
dendritic  form  of  disease,  the  cartilages  undergo  fibrillation. 
At  first,  they  simply  lose  their  opalescence,  become  striated, 
the  corpuscles  slowly  break  up,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cells  sets  in,  and  then  the  hyaline  structure  splits  into  fibres 
(like  velvet  pile),  some  of  which  loosen  themselves  from  the 
articular  lamella,  and  are  floated  away  by  the  joint  fluid.  In 
one  case  that  I  examined,  the  whole  structure  had  become  very 
thin,  and  fibrillation  appeared  only  in  a  few  spots,  but  this 
was  in  the  person  of  a  man,  aged  78,  and  the  appearance 
was  probably  not  entirely  due  to  disease. 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  in  connection  with  joints  thus 
diseased  cysts  are  formed,  or  at  least  are  distended,  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood ;  they  are  most  commonly  found  in  the 
popliteal  space,  or  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  calf,  and  are  formed 
by  protrusion,  a  sort  of  hernia  of  the  synovial  membrane  through 
one  of  the  apertures  of  the  posterior  ligament.  Such  occurrence 
is  most  likely  to  take  place  in  very  slow  gradual  distension  of 
the  membrane,  but  may  also  arise  in  less  chronic  maladies,  and 
of  course  is  more  likely  to  take  place  if  the  patient  be  kept  on 
his  back.  The  protrusion  having  once  been  formed  will  go 
on  increasing,  even  though  the  joint  effusion  diminish  and 
disappear.  The  process  by  which  such  hemia-like  cysts  are 
formed  is  precisely  similar  to  one  mode  of  the  production  of 
ganglia  from  a  joint  or  tendinous  sheath,  and  in  the  same  way 
the  connecting  tube  between  the  new  cavity  and  the  normal 
one  may  be  obliterated.      All  surgeons  should  be  aware  that 
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such  cysts  about  the  popliteal  space,  or  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
may  communicate  with  the  interior  of.  the  knee-joint,  since,  if 
taken  for  an  abscess  and  opened  to  the  air,  the  gravest  results 
may  follow.* 


Symptoms. 

The  especial  characteristic  of  Hydarthrus  is  the  presence  of 
a  large  fluid  swelling  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  combined 
with  the  absence  of  any  inflammatory  symptoms.  There  only 
remains  then,  the  non-existence  of  these  latter  being  distinctly 

Fig.  19. 


Hydarthrus  (enkrgoment  of  subcmroal  pouch) . 

recognised,  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  fact  that  the  swelling 
is  due  to  fluid,  and  that  the  fluid  is  within  the  joint  cavity.  The 
symptoms  of  liquid  in  different  articulations  have  been  given 
with  suflicient  minuteness  (Chapter  II.);  the  great  quantity 
of  eflusion  in  this  disease  renders  its  diagnosis  only  more  easy. 
Yet  the  form  of  the  swelling  itself  diflfers  somewhat  from  that 
of  an  acute  synovitis,  inasmuch  as  the  slower  accumulation 
endows  it  with  greater  power  of  distending  and  enlarging  those 

♦See  Chapter  XVII.  and  an  excellent  I  *  St.  Bartholomew's  Ilo^pital  Reports,' 
paper  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker  in  the  |  voL.xiii. 
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parts  of  the  joint-sac  which  are  least  supported  by  ligamen- 
tous or  other  firm  bands ;  the  joint  therefore  assumes  an  uneven 
and  "  nubbly  "  aspect. 

Thus  at  the  knee,  the  parts  at  each  side  of  the  ligamentum 
patellsB  project  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner ;  while — and  this 
is  a  marked  diagnostic  sign — the  subcrureal  pouch  of  the 
membrane  is  more  particularly  enlarged,  being  not  only  pro- 
tuberant but  encroaching  abnormally  far  up  the  femur.  By 
pressing,  while  the  knee  is  straight,  on  this  pouch,  with  the 
flat  hand,  one  may  force  the  fluid  from  it  into  other  parts,  for 
instance,  into  the  already  distended  portions  by  the  side  of 
the  patellar  ligament,  which  then  visibly  increase,  and  again 
when  the  hand  is  removed  diminish.  Thus  the  surgeon  may 
actually  make  fluctuation  visible.  The  peculiar  symptom 
which  I  have  named  knocking  of  the  patella  is  in  these  cases 
very  plainly  marked.  In  most  cases  the  popliteal  space  is 
almost  obliterated,  more  rarely  it  becomes— and  of  course  only 
when  ligaments  are  yielding  to  the  internal  pressure — an 
absolute  swelling. 

At  the  elbow  where  the  disease  is  next  in  frequency  to  the 
knee,  the  swelling  is  chiefly  over  the  internal  condyle,  but  it 
also  runs  up  the  back  of  the  arm,  pushing  backward  the  triceps 
tendon,  and  forming  on  each  side  of  it  a  large  cushion-like 
swelling.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  the  sigmoid  notch  of 
the  ulna  becomes  slightly  separated  from  the  condyles  of  the 
humerus,  and  there  will  arise  that  knocking  or  elasticity  of  the 
olecranon  which  I  have  denied  to  be  a  usual  symptom  either 
of  acute  or  of  strumous  synovitis.  This  condition  of  joint  is 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  stifihess,  often  also  by 
a  dull  sense  of  distension  and  weight.  The  stifiness  seems  due 
to  two  causes,  to  increased  tension  of  the  capsule,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  limb  naturally  seeks  that  position,  which  allows 
most  room  to  the  fluid. 

Hydarthrosis  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  rare.  A  case  which  I 
studied  with  care  exhibited  the  following  peculiarities  thirteen 
months  after  pain  and  weakness  of  the  limb  were  first  observed. 
The  arm  hung  by  the  side  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow ;  this 
latter  joint  was  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  if  the  hand  was  not 
supported  in  a  sling  or  on  a  table  the  patient  held  it  in  the 
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other,  as  a  depending  posture  caused  pain  about  the  front  of  the 
shoulder.  The  joint  was  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the  acromion 
formed  a  depression  at  the  top  of  the  swelling.  The  enlarge- 
ment was  divided  into  three  parts  by  broad  shallow  sulci; 
one  corresponding  to  the  anterior,  the  other  to  the  posterior 
axillary  fold.  The  chief  enlargement  was  outside  the  arm  and 
under  the  deltoid  ;  but  the  axilla  was  nearly  completely  filled 
up,  and  the  swelling  encroached  behind  on  the  scapula,  half 
the  length  of  the  infra-spinous  fossa.  Measurement  with  a 
pair  of  long  callipers  showed  the  arm  to  be  i  inch  longer 
than  the  other ;  this  was  produced  by  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
ments and  of  the  deltoid,  which  allowed  the  limb  to  drop ;  for 
on  holding  the  arm  about  the  middle  and  moving  it  briskly 
upward  I  could  cause  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  tap  against 
the  glenoid  cavity  and  produce  a  sense  exactly  like  "the 
knocking  of  the  patella."  The  patient  had  almost  completely 
lost  the  power  of  raising  the  arm  from  the  side ;  he  could  bring 
it  a  little  forward  and  in  front  of  the  chest,  and  had  more 
power  to  place  it  behind.  The  pain  was  not  severe,  but  was 
a  constant  dull  heavy  aching.  Fluctuation  was  markedly 
evident  throughout.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  here  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  enlargement  produced  by  this  disease  at  other  joints,  since 
it  is,  until  the  ligaments  are  almost  destroyed,  very  similar  to 
that  produced  by  acute  or  sub- acute  sero-synovitis. 

When  the  malady  is  of  old  standing,  and  the  secretion  in 
the  joint  is  excessive,  the  ligaments  become  so  stretched  as  to 
l>e  of  little  or  no  use  as  bonds  between  the  bones.  In  the  worst 
cases  they  may  be  simply  spread  out,  and  merged  into  that 
inflated  white  structure  which  surrounds  the  joint,  and  is 
formed  by  metamorphosis  from  the  peri- synovial  tissue.  Hence 
result  looseness  and  flaccidity  of  joint,  rendering  the  limb 
almost  valueless,  as  in  a  case  under  tlie  care  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Bellamy,  in  which  the  tibia  was  movable  in  all  directions  on 
the  femur. 


*  Some  of  thcso  symptoms  diflfer 
sliglitly  from  Mons.  Roiix's  well-known 
case,  •  Mem  de  TAcad^mie,'  tom,  xiii. 
He  founds  on  his  observations  some  dis- 
tinctions between  hydarthrosis  of  ball 
nnd  snokft,  and  of  hinp^t*  joints,  saying 


that  in  the  former  but  not  in  the  latter, 
neighbouring  prolongations  of  synovial 
membrane  participate.  As  we  have 
juat  seen,  however,  tiie  same  occurs  at 
the  knee. 
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Thus  the  mere  diagnosis  of  large  fluid  accumulation  in  a 
joint  which  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  the  subject  of  acute,  nor 
indeed  of  sub-acute,  inflammation,  presents  no  difficulties.  But 
we  have,  under  the  name  Hydarthrus,  to  do  with  different  forms 
of  disease  having  this  one  condition,  fluid  distension  of  the 
joint-sac,  in  common.  Now  in  some  of  those  forms  that  disten- 
sion is  a  mere  adjunct  to  more  profound  changes ;  in  others, 
it  is  the  chief  and  primary  evil.  The  diagnosis,  to  be  of  any 
value  as  the  foundation  of  prognosis  and  treatment,  must  dis- 
tinguish these  varieties  of  disease.  Occasionally,  we  see  cases 
80  early,  that  this  task  is  very  easy,  the  facility  depending  on 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  effusion,  which  enables  the 
touch  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  hypertrophied  fringes, 
even  though  not  largely  developed.  They  are  most  easily 
detected  by  placing  two  or  three  finger-tips  on  a  part  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  which  is  most  superficial,  as  well  as  con- 
siderably distended,  making  sufficient  deep  pressure  to  bring 
its  inner  surface  in  contact  with  the  underlying  bone,  and  then 
to  move  the  whole  mass  of  the  soft  parts  up  and  down  upon  the 
hard  substratum.  Under  such  manipulation  hypertrophied 
fringes,  roughening  the  inner  synovial  surface,  impart  to  the 
hand  a  rustling  sensation,  which,  if  we  may  use  terms  appli- 
cable to  the  ear  as  descriptive  of  tactile  impressions,  we  may 
call  a  bruit  pareheminS.  I  have  long  ago  compared  it  to  the 
sensation  produced  by  rubbing  between  the  fingers  two  sur- 
faces of  a  silk  ribbon,  calling  it  in  my  class  "  silken  crepitus." 
A  fine  silk  will  represent  but  slight  hypertrophy,  a  rougher 
one  more  considerable  enlargement,  a  ribbed  ribbon  will  simu- 
late a  nodulated  dendritic  growth.  In  some  cases,  if  the 
joint  be  superficial,  we  may  even  make  out  grains  or  knots 
movable  within  certain  limits ;  these  are  the  nodules  of  enlarged 
fringes.  Occasionally,  on  examining  a  joint,  the  hands  making 
the  tide  of  fluctuation  pass  from  place  to  place,  will  feel  not 
the  wave  merely,  but  the  stream ;  a  sense  of  movement,  of 
progression  is  imparted  to  them.  This  is  produced  by  the 
presence  of  those  small  detached  solids  or  semi-solids  already 
described  (p.  253).  I  have  indeed,  after  detecting  this  symptom 
pretty  early,  felt  it  in  subsequent  stages  manifestly  increase 
as  the  bodies  augmented  in  number. 
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But  if  the  joint  be  much  distended,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  press  the  synovial  membrane  sufficiently  against  the  bone 
to  produce  the  silken  crepitus;  hence  inability  to  procure 
such  evidence  must  not  cause  us  to  conclude  on  the  absence 
of  enlarged  fringes.  Before  any  judgment  on  this  point  can 
be  formed,  the  cavity  must  be  emptied,  partially  or  entirely, 
when  the  silken  crepitus,  previously  absent,  will,  if  the  villi 
be  hypertrophic,  appear. 

The  evacuated  fluid  should  also  be  utilised  to  assist  our  judg- 
ment. The  presence  of  melon-seed  bodies,  a  very  thick,  almost 
viscous  fluid,  with  large  concreta,  and  if  a  full-sized  cannula  have 
been  used,  perhaps  a  detached  nodule  or  two,  indicate  consider- 
able changes.  A  fluid,  rather  thinner  than  synovia,  pale  and 
yellow,  denotes  but  slight  changes.  In  all  kinds  of  the  liquor, 
but  chiefly  in  the  viscid,  a  plentiful  deposit  of  cells  is  rather 
indicative  of  extensive  morbid  alterations.  But  another  con- 
dition, namely,  the  existence  of  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous 
plates  in  the  peri-synovial  tissues,  may  generally  be  best  and 
most  clearly  made  out,  while  the  joint  is  still  considerably 
distended  and  semi-tense,  they  present  themselves  to  the 
erudite  touch  as  more  or  less  rounded  or  flattened  projections 
floating  on  the  subjacent  fluid ;  they  can  be  depressed  inward 
towards  the  cavity,  but  not  moved  from  side  to  side.  They 
dance,  therefore,  on  the  fluid,  whose  fluctuation  can  be  felt 
through  them,  dulled  more  or  less  according  to  the  thickness 
and  resistance  of  these  plates. 

Evident  and  rough  silken  crepitus,  presence  of  nodules  and 
of  cartilaginous  peri-synovial  plates,  indicate  some  other  form 
of  disease  than  simple  joint- dropsy.  Perhaps  the  condition  will 
tend  to  the  formation  of  multiple  false  bodies  with  persistent 
distension  of  the  joint.  Or,  again,  this  condition  of  synovial 
membrane  may  be  only  the  first  phase  of  arthritis  deformans. 
To  make  this  distinction  the  surgeon  must  very  fully  study 
the  shape  of  the  bone-ends,  and  ascertain  the  presence  or 
absence  of  osteophytes  and  of  bony  crepitus. 

The  prognosis  must  depend  on  the  class  of  case,  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
Simple  hydarthrosis,  with  but  little  change  of  synovial  tissue, 
may  Ix?  overcome,  and  the  joint  restored  to  fair  usefulness,  if 
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the  ligftments  be  not  too  mnch  relaxed.  Great  distension  of 
those  parts  is  a  serions  obstacle  to  care,  and  a  greatly  loosened 
joint  can  only  become  restored,  if  ever,  after  a  considerable  time. 
When  considerable  change  of  straetnre  has  taken  place,  less 
faroorable  results  are  nsnallj  obtained ;  yet,  if  the  fringe 
hypertrophy  result  only  in  the  prodnction  of  small  tofts 
and  small  lipomatous  false  bodies,  a  osefal  joint  may  yet  be 
secured.  Larger  and  many  bodies,  with  fibrous  or  cartilagi- 
noos  peri-synofial  plates,  indicate  a  less  favonrable — greatly 
enlarged  and  rooghened  bones  the  most  nnfayoorable — state 
of  affairs. 

TREATinnrr. 

After  an  attack  of  acnte  synovitis,  simple  surplus  of  fluid  in 
a  joint  cavity  may  be  either  merely  the  relic  of  a  past,  or  may 
be  the  commencement  of  a  future  disease.  If  the  former,  it  will 
either  remain  stationary,  or  will  decrease,  if  the  latter,  the 
contrary  erent  will  occur.  A  strong  opinion  was  expressed 
(p.  52)  that  if  the  effusion  of  an  acute  synovitis  be  evacuated 
and  not  too  late  in  the  disease,  subsequent  weakness  of  the  joint, 
enlargement  of  the  synovial  cavity,  and,  a  fortiori^  the  tendency 
to  hydarthrus  are  to  a  very  large  extent  avoided.  We  may  go 
farther;  if  after  the  inflammatory  phase  of  acute  synovitis 
has  entirely  ceased,  there  yet  remain  a  considerable  amount 
of  fluid  in  the  joint,  its  very  presence  will  tend  to  injurious 
distension.  On  the  surgeon's  judgment,  as  to  whether  the 
effusion  is  becoming,  or  is  capable  of  being  absorbed,  will 
depend  lus  choice  whether  he  will  use  further  remedies  both 
general  and  locaL 

We  must,  in  using  the  former,  be  careful  clearly  to  formulate 
to  ourselves  what  we  aim  at,  and  what  it  may  be  possible  to  do. 
A  physician  may,  in  many  cases  of  cedema  about  the  lower  limbs 
decrease,  even  entirely  eliminate,  the  fluid  eflusion  by  means  of 
purges  and  diuretics,  mercury,  &c  We  shall  never  succeed  in 
doing  this  for  a  hydarthrus,  it  is  not  oedema,  and  does  not  arise 
in  the  same  way,  nor  from  like  causes ;  we  might,  therefore, 
almost  drain  from  the  rest  of  the  body  all  fluids,  and  yet  the 
joint  l>ag — since  deficiency  of  excretion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disease— would  remain  full.     One  should,  therefore,  pr»> 
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mote  neither  purging  nor  diuresis,  on  the  mere  chance  of 
getting  some  of  the  synovial  fluid  absorbed,  unless  the  alyine 
or  renal  functions  be  faulty. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  reason  to  believe  in  a  rheu- 
matic condition,  iodide  of  potass,  James's  powder,  ipecacuanha, 
guiacum — probably  also  salicine  or  its  derivatives — may  be 
prescribed.  Antimony  was  forty  years  ago  much  lauded 
by  M.  Gemelle,  and  had  a  certain  vogue.*  I  reported  indeed 
a  case  cured  by  that  medicine,  in  combination  be  it  remarked 
with  local  measures,  but  the  remedy  has  not  maintained  its 
reputation,  and  to  keep  a  patient  nauseated  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  is  severe  treatment,  unless  cure  of  the  disease  were 
certain. 

The  Local  Remedies  are  manifold.  Best,  especially  if  the 
patient  have  previously  been  walking  about  freely,  causes  almost 
always  a  certain  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumour.  Strong 
rubbing  upward  is  often  of  considerable  assistance,  and  pressure 
firmly  applied  has  more  than  once  in  my  hands  proved  curative. 
The  best  method  of  using  it  is  by  means  of  elastic  webbing 
tightly  bandaged  over  the  joint,  while  the  part  below  is  supported, 
to  prevent  swelling,  by  an  ordinary  linen  or  cotton  roller. 
Blisters,  iodine  paint,  strong  stimulating  lotions,  have  all  been 
used,  with  occasional  advantage.  The  iodide  of  lead  and  potass 
ointment  may  also  be  useful.  Mercury  in  any  form  appears  to 
be  injurious.  It  must  be  observed  of  all  these  applications  that 
while  the  patient  is  in  bed  they  seem  to  do  good,  the  swelling 
may  diminish,  or  almost  disappear ;  but  when  the  patient  gets 
about  again,  hypersecretion  is  very  apt  to  recommence ;  the 
old  disease  to  reappear.  The  best  means  of  preventing  recur- 
rence is  pressure,  but  even  this  will  sometimes  fail. 

While  we  may  thus  cure  a  case  of  rather  slight  hydarthrus 
of  not  too  old  a  date,  we  can  hardly  hope  by  the  above  means 
to  overcome  the  disease  if  it  be  more  severe..  Such  cases,  and 
indeed  slight  recent  attacks,  if  not  rapidly  yielding,  should  be 
more  efficaciously  dealt  with,  lest  worse  follow. 

Puncture  of  the  Joint,  and  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  will,  at  all 

*  *M^inoire8  de    TAcademie,'  July  [  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hourp,  the 
1810.    Mons.  Gemelle  began  with  half-     medication    being     continued     about 
g:rain  doses  every  three  hours,  increasing  I  twelve  days, 
thorn    till    thoy  amounted   to    twolvp 
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events  for  the  time,  diminish  the  tumour,  and  enable  pressure 
to  act  more  directly  on  the  membrane.  The  surgeon  should 
seize  the  opportunity  of  making  the  thorough  examination 
already  recommended  (p.  258),  then  the  compressing  bandage 
should  be  applied  at  once.  It  will  certainly  cause  a  fresh  flow 
through  the  puncture-wound,  even  though  very  valvular; 
hence  that  part  should  be  covered  last,  and  the  protective 
material,  a  piece  of  carbolized  oil-silk  is  the  best,  merely  laid 
on  beneath  the  last  turn  of  the  bandage.  The  sort  of  fluid 
withdrawn  should  be  carefully  examined,  with  a  view  to  guide 
more  accurate  diagnosis. 

I£  these  means  fail,  and  if  absence  of  false  bodies  and 
osteophytes  have  been  verified,  the  joint  may  be  injected  with 
iodine.  To  do  this  a  trocar,  with  a  cannula  whose  perfect  fit 
upon  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  has  been  tested,  is  introduced  into 
the  articulation;  all  the  fluid  is  evacuated,  pressure  by  the 
hand  in  different  directions  ensuring  as  complete  emptiness  of 
the  joint  as  possible.  The  syringe,  previously  filled  with  the 
solution  (one  or  even  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  iodine  to 
the  ounce  of  water)  is  adapted,  and  the  fluid  injected.  For  the 
knee,  from  four  to  six,  for  the  elbow  or  shoulder  about  two 
ounces,  usually  suflices ;  but  if  distension  have  been  considerable, 
double  these  quantities  may  be  necessary ;  indeed,  I  prefer  to 
try  and  inject  as  much  fluid  as  has  previously  been  drawn  off*. 
When  enough  of  the  solution  has  been  passed  in,  the  syringe 
withdrawn,  and  the  cannula  mouth  occluded  (a  short  piece  of 
wax  urethral  bougie  is  the  most  convenient  plug),  the  joint 
should  be  kneaded  with  the  hand,  placed  in  various  positions, 
the  limb  raised,  depressed,  turned,  &c.,  until  one  is  sure  that 
every  point  of  the  membrane  has  been  washed  by  the  injection ; 
then  the  limb  is  to  be  so  placed,  that  the  cannula  lies  at  the 
most  dependent  part,  and  all  the  fluid  is  to  be  withdrawn.  It 
is  impossible  to  state  any  definite  time  during  which  the  injec- 
tion is  to  remain  in  the  joint-sac.  In  my  experience,  between 
two  and  six  minutes  is  sufficient  to  produce  that  sense  of  heat 
in  the  joint,  with  slight  aching  up  the  limb,  which  must  be 
the  signal  for  the  withdrawal.   . 

Subcutaneous  incision  of  the  membrane  is  in  this  disease, 
as  in  acute  synovitis,  often  valuable.     It  is  performed  in  the 
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way  described  at  p.  57.  The  method  was  first  introduced  by 
M.  Goyrand :  it  is  simple,  all  but  painless,  and  in  uncomplicated 
cases  fairly  successful.  The  incision  should,  however,  be  wide ; 
indeed  I  prefer  two,  opposite  each  other,  on  either  sides  of  the. 
joint.  When,  in  two  days,  all  the  fluid  has  left  the  synovial 
cavity,  and  infiltrated  the  neighbouring  parts,  firm  pressure 
should  be  used,  and  some  endeavour  be  made,  if  the  tumefac- 
tion have  been  considerable,  to  fold  one  edge  of  the  synovial 
incisions  over  the  other,  and  thus  at  once  restrict  the  size  of 
the  sac.  The  method  is  founded  on  treatment  of  the  most 
prominent  symptom,  yet  is  successful  when  only  slight  changes 
of  the  synovial  membrane  have  taken  place.* 

Free  Incision  into  the  joint  could  not,  some  few  years  ago, 
have  been  too  strongly  condemned ;  but  since  the  introduction 
of  anti-septicism  a  different  view  must  be  taken.  I  have  cured 
more  than  one  obstinate  hydarthrus,  with  several  fringe  hyper- 
trophies, by  this  means,  namely,  a  sufficiently  wide  incision  to 
permit  all  the  fluid  to  come  away  at  once.  If  pendulous  fringes 
exist,  and  the  place  of  incision  have  been  well  chosen,  one 
or  more  of  these  will  float  out  and  may  be  removed.  The  joint 
may  then  be  squeezed  and  kneaded  in  the  hands,  when  more 
nodules  will  probably  appear.  If  so,  the  finger,  previously 
dipped  in  carbolic  acid  solution,  may  be  carefully  introduced, 
any  soft  false  body  that  may  be  felt  drawn  to  the  surface  or 
broken  away,  and  allowed  to  flow  out.  India-rubber  tubing 
n?ay  be  then  oiled  (carbolized  oil),  passed  well  into  the  cavity, 
and  with  a  large  syringe  a  strong  stream  injected.  Such  treat- 
ment, apparently  very  heroic,  is  by  no  means  dangerous,  and 
is  very  efficacious.  Of  course  the  wound  must  be  dressed  anti- 
septically,  and  the  limb,  for  about  three  weeks,  placed  on  a 
splint,  which  can  be  arranged  at  different  angles. 

Case  48. — Susan  B ,  aged  48,  came  among  my  out-patients  at  the 

Charing-Cross  Hospital  13tli  April,  1860,  with  a  swollen  knee. 

The  right  knee  had  been  painful  for  about  a  week ;  the  pain  has  come 
on  at  night ;  it  was  somewhat  swollen :  the  tumour  was  fluctuating ;  the 
patella  not  in  contact  with  the  femoral  condyles :  slight  stiffness,  no  ten- 
derness, heat,  nor  redness ;  she  was  subject  to  rheumatic  pains,  chiefly  in 


♦  M.  Bonnet's  •  Maladies  des  Articu- 
lations,' torn.  i.  p.  43^,  relates  n  curious 
instance  of  rupture  of  the  distendftd 


synoTJal  menibmne  by  a  fall,  whereby 
a  hydiirtlirus  of  some  standing  was  at 
once  ouret]. 

T  2 
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ihe  right  shoulder,  and  has  attributed  the  pain  in  the  knee  to  rbeumatiam ; 
she  is  strong  and  stout :  knee  to  be  strapped. 

She  was  ordered  half  a  grain  of  Tartarated  Antimony  with  nitric 
ether  three  times  a  day. 

17th.~Knee  perhaps  a  little  smaller :  reapply  strapping. 

24th. — The  knee  is  certainly  better ;  the  swelling  had  much  decreased : 
knee  to  be  strapped  with  the  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci. 

May  5th. — The  medicine  produced  some  feverish  symptoms  and 
diarrhoea.  To  be  discontinued  ;  some  Dover's  powder  and  an  alkaline 
mixture  were  ordered. 

12th. — The  diarrhoea  and  feveiish  symptoms  subsided ;  the  knee  had 
quite  regained  its  shape;  there  was  a  little  thickening  above  the 
patella :  to  be  strapped  again  with  the  same  plaster.  Ordered  to  take 
two  grains  of  quinine,  in  the  form  of  pill,  three  times  a  day. 

19th. — Discharged ;  cured.    Ordered  to  keep  the  knee  strapped. 

This  patient  returned  to  me  more  than  four  years  (May  7th,  1864) 
after  her  discharge  with  a  return  of  the  swdling,  but  very  con- 
siderably exaggerated.  She  told  me  that  the  cure  which  I  had  effected 
had  only  lasted  about  three  months,  and  that  then  the  knee  began 
slightly  to  swell  again.  She  often  had  to  be  at  home  in  hospital  or 
infirmaries,  she  now  wished  the  leg  to  be  removed.  I  pi*opo8ed  first  to 
use  some  other  means. 

14th  May. — Tapped  knee— drew  off  9  ounces  of  a  rather  thin  straw-  ' 
coloured  synovia — injected  9  ounces  of  solution  of  iodine,  2  ounces  in 
pint,  after  four  minutes  she  felt  some  pain  up  the  thigh — only  a  little 
more  than  8  ounces  of  the  fluid  came  away,  no  more  in  any  position 
of  the  limb  would  flow.  Joint  enveloped  in  elastic  web  bandage  and 
placed  on  a  Maclntyre  splint. 

16th. — Had  some  pain,  which  indeed  on  the  night  of  the  operation 
was  rather  severe,  but  she  slept  pretty  well ;  knee  rather  swollen — puffy. 

20th. — No  pain,  except  at  night.  On  trying  to  move  joint  some  pain 
was  caused,  and  there  was  some  stiffness. 

28th.— Pressure,  rubbing  and  passive  movement  were  used.  Since 
the  last  report  the  knee  seemed  quite  well  save  slight  restriction  of 
movement. 

I  saw  this  patient  three  years  after  the  operation,  the  knee  was  still 
quite  well,  and  she  said  as  strong  as  the  other. 

Case  49. — Elizabeth  Grant,  aged  28,  a  tall  woman  with  powerfully- 
formed  limbs,  came  among  my  out-patients  to  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital 
8th  January,  1858,  for  an  enlargement  of  the  right  knee. 

Six  months  ago,  in  doing  some  household  work,  she  knelt  upon  a 
thimble  and  hurt  her  knee.  It  was  painful  and  swollen  for  three  weeks ; 
she  rested  as  much  as  she  could,  but  underwent  no  treatment :  at  the  end 
of  that  period  both  the  swelling  and  pain  disappeared,  and  she  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  occurrence ;  but,  ten  days  ago,  the  joint  began  to 
swell  again  and  to  be  painful.  She  had  been  suckling  up  to  the  above 
date :  the  child  being  fourteen  months  old. 
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The  knee  was  very  considerably  swollen,  presenting  a  baggy  tumefac- 
tion, concealing  the  shape  of  the  bones,  and  larger  in  some  places  than 
others ;  one  of  these  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  on  either  side  of 
the  ligamentum  patell® ;  but  the  chief  enlargement  was  on  each  side 
of  the  rectus  muscle.    The  measurements  are 


Sound. 

Morbid. 

Above  patella 

..     15i     . 

17}  inches. 

Across     „ 

..     16i     . 

.     17        „ 

Below      „. 

..  l^  ., 

15i      „ 

The  tumour  was  fluctuating ;  waves  of  fluid  could  be  made  to  pass  from 
one  pai*t  of  the  joint  to  the  other ;  there  was  some  appreciable  thickening 
of  the  peri-articular  tissues ;  the  joint  was  neither  tender,  hot,  nor  red ; 
she  had  very  little  pain,  but  some  stiffiiess ;  she  could  in  the  moi-ning 
walk  without  any  limping,  but  in  the  evening,  and  when  she  had  been 
about  a  good  deal,  she  had  a  sensation  of  "  bursting  "  in  the  joint, 
increased  stiffness,  and  was  obliged  to  limp. 

I  ordered  her  to  wean  her  child :  to  have  a  gutta-percha  splint  bound 
to  the  back  of  the  joint ;  a  blister  across  lower  part  of  the  femur,  three 
grains  of  Iodide  of  Potass. 

13th. — She  said  that  she  was  obliged  to  do  her  work ;  the  splint  pre- 
vented this,  and  therefore  she  took  it  off:  there  was  no  improvement : 
blister  to  lower  part  of  joint. 

18th. — She  was  no  better  :  I  persuaded  her  to  come  into  the  house, 
and  Mr.  Canton  kindly  allowed  her  to  remain  under  my  care.  Repeat 
the  blister  above  the  joint,  and  let  it  be  kept  open  with  Iodide  of 
Potass  ointment :  bed. 

27th. — She  was  not  at  all  improved :  let  the  blister  heal. 

3rd  Feb. — The  blister  having  healed  I  passed  a  narrow  tenotome  into 
the  joint,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  outer  edge  of  the  patella, 
and  sweeping  the  blade  upwards,  divided  the  synovial  membrane  to  an 
extent  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  and  bandaged  the 
knee  tightly  from  below  upwards. 

5th. — She  was  in  no  pain :  the  bandage  was  quite  loose ;  when  it  was 
removed  the  joint  was  found  reduced ;  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of 
swelling,  but  it  was  diffused,  and  did  not  fluctuate :  bandage  reapplied. 
To  take  quinine  and  iron. 

12th. — The  knee  was  strapped  three  days  ago ;  she  was  in  no  pain ; 
allowed  to  get  up. 

23rd. — There  was  no  appearance  of  return,  but  the  knee  has  been 
kept  strapped ;  discharged. 

I  saw  this  patient,  casually,  on  the  8th  April,  1859 ;  she  had  had  no 
return  of  swelling,  and  had  no  inconvenience  with  the  knee. 

Case  50. — James  F ,  aged  49,  came  under  my  care  into  Charing- 

Cross  Hospital  with  a  Hydarthrosis  of  the  left  knee,  6th  May,  1875.  I 
treated  him  with  subcutaneous  incision  without  result.  I  injected  the 
joint  with  iodine,  but  with  only  temporary  benefit.    He  had  been  dis- 
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charged,  but  returned,  for  as  soon  as  the  man  got  about  again  the 
disease  returned. 

5th  Jan.  1876. — Under  chloroform  narcosis  I  made  a  tree  incision, 
observing  all  antiseptic  precautions,  into  the  joint  on  the  inner  side. 
As  far  as  could  be  estimated  about  10  ounces  of  opalescent  fluid,  con- 
taining many  melon-seed  bodies  and  glomeruli,  came  away.  Passing 
my  finger  in  I  found  a  rough  hirsute  inner  surface  to  the  membrane. 
Injected  the  cavity  with  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
placed  a  drainage  tube  in  the  lips  of  the  wound,  so  that  its  end  should 
just  project  within  the  synovial  cavity— dressed  him  antiseptically,  and 
placed  the  limb  on  a  splint. 

8th. — No  temperature  or  other  bad  symptom.  A  great  quantity  of 
fluid  flowed  constantly  away,  necessitating  the  inti'oduction  of  a  mass 
of  tenaz  under  the  last  turn  of  the  roUer. 

8th  February. — There  had  been  no  bad  symptom.  I  directed  the 
splint  to  be  removed  twice  in  the  week  and  the  joint  moved ;  it  pro- 
duced no  pain  unless  the  motion  were  earned  beyond  a  certain  point ; 
the  arc  was  much  restricted.  The  discharge  of  fluid  had  gradually 
decreased,  and  was  at  the  above  date  very  slight ;  pressure  with  an  elastic 
bfuidage  since  1st  of  the  month. 

8th  March. — The  wound  healed  entirely.  About  the  26th  of  February 
the  joint  was  greatly  decreased  in  size  ;  some  silken  crepitus  could  be 
detected.  Discharged,  with  orders  to  keep  up  pressure.  The  limb 
could  not  be  quite  straightened,  and  only  flexed  to  about  an  angle  of 
130°,  but  was  quite  available  for  all  ordinary  uses. 


(     267     ) 


CHAPTER    IX. 

On  Movable  Bodies  in  Joints. 

The  presence  within  the  joints  of  movable  loose  bodies  has 
been  only  known  to  snrgeons  since  the  time  of  Ambrose  Par6, 
who,  in  the  year  1558,  opened  an  "  aposthume  "  in  the  knee- 
joint    of   a  barber,  and  evacuated  with    the  fluid  a  loose 
cartilage.     Since  his  time,  the  bodies  have  been  known  by  the 
name  "loose  cartilage,"  but  inasmuch  as  movable  bodies  in 
joints  may  also  be  either  bony,  fibrinous,  or  lipomatous,  it  will 
be  well  to  avoid  any  term  for  the  general  malady  that  shall 
denote  a  structure  in  itself  so  various.     The  essential  of  the 
condition,  considered  clinically  and  simply  stated,  is  that  the 
joint  cavity  contains  one  or  more  movable  masses  of  variable 
size,  which  often  give  rise  to  troublesome  symptoms.     Such 
body  may  be  either  cartilaginous,  osseous,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  fibrous  or  fibromatous,  mere  lipomatous  growths,  or  may 
in  part  be  made  up  of  a  foreign  substance  introduced  from 
without.     The  cartilage,  unless  the  movable  substance  have 
once  formed  a  normal  portion  of  the  joint,  is  not,  like  articular 
cartilage,  provided  with  corpuscles ;  the  characteristic  cells,  often 
very  few  in  number,  are  simply  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  substance.    Sometimes  the  centre  of  such  body  consists  of 
a  yellow,  thick  jelly,  like  inspissated  synovia.     Neither  does 
the  bony  loose  body  consist  of  regularly  formed  bone  with  its 
various  anatomical  constituents.    Certain  of  those  which  have 
been   examined   were   j>os8essed  of  well-formed   lacunae  with 
canaliculaB ;  others  of  abortive  lacuna?,  without  those  append- 
ages ;   Haversian  canals  are  always  absent.     More  commonly 
the  structure  is  not  osseous  at  all,  but  a  mere  amorphous  or 
granular  mass  of  lime-salts.     When  the  body  is  a  mixture  of 
some  such  bone  and  of  cartilage,  the  greatest  variety  in  their 
relative  position  obtains ;  the  one  or  the  other  may  form  the 
rircumfcreucc  or  centre  of  the  globular  or  ovoid  shape.     In 
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the  plate-like  variety  the  one  surface  may  be  cartilage,  the 
other  osseonSy  or  the  two  kinds  of  structure  may  be  irregularly 
intermixed  or  tesselated;  occasionally  the  one  may  permeate 
the  other  in  an  arborescent  manner.     . 

These  bodies  are  often  multiple.  I  have  removed  three  fix)m 
one  knee-joint  (see  Case  54),  and  have  seen  in  an  elbow  a 
number  which  I  should  compute  at  between  30  and  40  (see 
Case  51).  Mr.  Berry  of  Kentucky  is  stated  by  Pirrie*  to  have 
removed  from  the  knee  of  a  negro  thirty-eight  such  bodies; 
moreover,  very  small  fatty  nodules  at  the  end  of  hypertrophied 
fringes  may  be  innumerable. 

In  size  they  vary  from  the  scarcely  visible  to  the  bigness 
of  tt  horse-chestnut,  or  even  larger.  In  shape  they  have  a 
tendency  to  four  forms.  1.  Oval  or  circular  plates  either  bi- 
concave, concavo-convex,  or  bi-convex.  2.  Globular,  oval  or 
chestnut  shaped.  3.  Conglobate  or  mulberry.  4.  Pyriform. 
These  two  last  forms  are  rare ;  the  third  shape  is  in  part  or 
entirely  osseous  ;  the  last  lipomatous. 

The  predifection  of  these  bodies  for  the  knee  is  remarkable. 
I  should  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  occur  in  that  joint, 
next  in  order  of  frequency  is  the  elbow.  The  hip  becomes 
the  habitat  only,  I  believe,  in  arthritis  deformans;  one  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 
Operative  measures  for  the  removal  of  such  bodies  have  never, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  resorted  to  at  the  hip,  only  occasionally 
at  the  elbow ;  far  more  often  at  the  knee. 

Although  it  would  not  be  warrantable  to  assert  that  all 
false  bodies  in  joints  are  due  to  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  many  single  ones  (save  the  lipomatous),  unless 
arising  in  injury,  are  most  commonly  found  in  persons  of  such 
constitution.  The  multiple  ones,  that  is  when  the  number  is 
large,  are  very  frequently  connected  with  arthritis  deformans, 
a  malady  generally  ascribed  to  the  rheumatic  taint. 

Since  1558,  when  Ambrose  Pare  first  detected  a  movable 
body  in  the  knee-joint,  the  mode  of  formation  and  growth  of 
such  substances  lying  free  within  a  cavity  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  conjecture,  and  latterly  of  investigation;  nor  have 
opinions  on  the  matter  greatly  coincided,  as  is  only  natural, 
*  *  Principles  and  Praclicc  of  Surgery/  3rd  Ed.  p.  343. 
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seeing  that  in  reality  their  genesis  is  even  more  various  than 
their  structure.     This  may  be 

1.  By  hypertrophy  and  metamorphosis  from  one  or  more  of 
the  synovial  fringes.  2.  By  histogenetic  transformation  of 
some  spot  or  spots  of  the  para-synovial  tissue.  3.  By  growth 
from  the  periosteum  at  the  edge  of  the  articular  cartilage. 
4.  By  organization  of  a  clot  of  fibrin  or  of  blood  effused 
within  the  joint.  5.  By  direct  growth  from  the  articular 
cartilage.  6.  By  detachment  through  injury  of  a  piece  of 
the  normal  joint. 

The  first  of  these  methods  of  growth  has  been  more  particu- 
larly studied  by  Mr.  G.  Eainey,  whose  account,  although  he 
was  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  was  the  only  mode  of  forma* 
tion,  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe. 

"  These  bodies  have  a  distinct  investing  membrane,  which 
on  its  external  surface  is  smooth ;  but  by  its  internal  one  is  so 
intimately  connected  to  the  body  itself  as  to  admit  of  being 
detached  only  by  small  shreds. 

"  This  membrane  is  composed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  mixed 
with  granular  matter. 

"  Their  internal  structure,  as  exhibited  by  a  section  through 
their  middle,  is  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
substances — the  one  being  semi-transparent,  like  fibro-carti- 
lage,  the  other  perfectly  opaque  and  white,  like  bone.  The 
former,  under  the  microscope,  presents  the  appearances  usually 
seen  in  fibro-cartilage ;  the  latter  resembles  remarkably  in  its 
ultimate  structure  those  bones  which  consist  only  of  one  bony 
plate  placed  between  two  folds  of  membrane,  as  the  thin  plate 
of  the  ethmoid.  In  the  bones,  the  lacunas,  as  in  the  opaque 
parts  of  the  bodies  before  mentioned,  are  the  same  as  in  other 
bones ;  but  there  are  no  distinct  or  well-formed  canaliculi 
branching  out  of  them.  There  is  in  both  a  stellate  arrange- 
ment of  the  earthy  matter  around  the  lacunsB,  but  nothing 
like  canaliculi,  and  this  appearance  is  more  striking  in  the 
bones  alluded  to  than  in  the  earthy  parts  of  these  bodies. 

"  I  believe  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  bodies  are  formed  in  joints, 
although  I  think  their  origin,  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
becoming  loose  in  a  joint,  will  appear  obvious,  by  a  reference 
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to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  epithelium  in  joints :  the 
thecffi  of  tendons  and  mucous  bursse." 

Mr.  Bainey  then  gives  the  description  of  synoyial  villi  and 
their  secondary  sacculi,  already  quoted  (p.  18),  and  goes  on 
to  say: 

'^  Now  this  being  the  apparatus  by  which  synovia  is  elabo- 
rated in  all  parts,  in  which  this  fluid  is  found,  and  the  bodies 
thus  described  being  found  in  these  situations,  they  may  be 
inferred  to  be  the  product  of  disease  in  these  structures;  the 
cellules  of  these  fringes,  in  the  place  of  elaborating  synovia 
from  the  blood,  producing,  under  the  influence  of  morbid 
action,  other  products,  such  as  cartilage,  which  becomes  con- 
verted into  imperfectly  formed  bone.  The  fact  of  the  secon- 
dary sacculi  being  connected  to  the  primary  by  extremely 
narrow  pedicnli  will  suffice  to  explain  the  reason  why  these 
bodies  may  become  formed  in  the  first  instance ;  the  pedicle 
serving  both  to  keep  them  attached,  and  to  convey  the 
material  from  the  blood  necessary  for  their  development  until 
they  acquire  a  certain  size ;  but  afterwards,  from  its  tenuity 
being  no  longer  capable  of  holding  them,  it  breaks,  and  the 
bodies  become  loose  and  most  likely  cease  to  enlarge."* 

The  lipomatous  bodies  which  I  removed  from  the  knee  of 
Alice  D.  were  formed  simply  by  hypertrophy  of  an  adipose 
tuft  (see  p.  287).  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  evident  that  such 
growths  might  also  arise  in  the  second  method,  but  without 
inflammatory  antecedents. 

The  second  method  of  growth  is  by  direct  metamorphosis  of 
tissue.  There  are  not  a  few  conditions,  traumatic  and  consti- 
tutional, which  give  rise  to  such  changes  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  joints  and  elsewhere.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  direct  hyperplasia  resulting  from  a  blow,  a  punctured 
wound,  or  a  certain  dyscrasia,  a  nodule  of  fibrin  is  deposited 
in  the  fine  tissue  immediately  underlying  the  basement  mem- 
brane. In  this  nodule  a  few  cartilage  cells  will  be  deposited, 
which  gradually  gathering  hyaline  substance,  and  developing 
fresh  cells,  enlarge  the  original  substance  till  it  becomes  a 
cartilaginous,  perhaps  an  ossifying  plate  or  menisc,  which, 

♦  Pathological  TransactioDs,  vol.  ii.  I  nation  of  some  false  bodies  from  the 
1S4S,  pp.  110,  11 1>  Mr.  Rainoy's  ezami*  |  olbow-joint  exhibited  by  Mr.  Solly. 
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pressing  inwards,  causes  the  synovial  membrane  to  bulge  into 
the  joint-space.  Increasing  in  thickness,  and  exposed  there- 
fore to  more  and  more  outward  pressure,  it  protrudes  farther 
and  farther  until  it  quite  intrudes,  hanging  by  a  broad  fold — 
a  sort  of  mesentery — upon  the  side  of  the  cavity.  It  now 
comes  within  the  influence  of  the  joint  movements,  which, 
rolling  it  from  place  to  place,  pull  upon,  and  elongate  this  fold 
into  a  pedicle,  which  as  it  grows  in  length  diminishes  in  thick- 
ness, until  it  at  last  gives  way  altogether.  The  plate  which 
originated  without  has  now  become  a  free  body  within  the 
joint. 

The  third  mode  of  development  is  in  its  mechanism,  similar, 
but  the  place  of  origin  is  diflerent,  namely,  from  the  parts  just 
outside  the  synovial  basement  where  that  tissue  joins  the 
periosteum.  In  certain  conditions  connected  with  the  rheu- 
matic diathesis  with  arthritis  deformans,  or  with  the  form  of 
injury  which  conduces  to  the  malum-coxoe  senile,  there  is 
a  very  strongly  marked  tendency  to  the  production  of  osteo- 
phytes around  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  of 
transition.  Those  which  lie  nearest  to  the  synovial  membrane 
are  very  liable  to  bo  protruded  into  it  as  above  described, 
when  the  mechanism  of  its  further  intrusion  and  liberation  is 
identical. 

We  are  indebted  to  John  Hunter  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  fourth  species  of  loose  body ;  they  are,  however,  not  very 
common.  The  formation  of  such  substance  from  a  fibrinous 
concretum  or  blood  clot  within  the  joint  can  only  arise  after 
injury  or  after  a  rather  acute  synovitis,  which,  as  already  stated, 
may  produce  such  deposit  (p.  39).  Probably  only  those  clots 
which  are  adherent  can  undergo  the  subsequent  changes  into 
cartilage  or  bone.  The  several  false  bodies  which  occasionally 
form  after  the  extraction  of  a  single  one,  in  all  probability 
owe  their  origin  to  an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  operation 
wound  into  the  cavity,  but  they  may  also  be  produced  by 
fringe  growth  from  the  united  but  irritable  synovial  wound. 

Direct  growth  of  a  tumour  from  the  surface  of  an  articular 
cartilage  is  a  very  rare  event  (ecchondrosis),  its  etiology  entirely 
unknown.  A  certain  number  of  cases  are  on  record,  in  which, 
after  death  or  amputation,  loose  bodies,  the  subject  of  operation, 
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have  been  found  to  fit  accurately  into  gaps  left  by  their 

detachment  in  the  normal  articular  cartilage,*  while  a  loose 
bodyj  apparently  broken  oiF  from  a  meniscus  of  the  knee,  is 
also  recorded  (Broadhurst,  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,* 
vol,  ii.). 

A  few  words  about  the  correlations  of  the^e  methods  may 
here  be  saii  The  first  mode  of  growth  is  more  eapeciaUy 
connected  with  that  form  of  hydartbrosis  in  which  a  tuft-like 
growth  renders  the  inner  synovial  surface  dendritic,  i,e,  covered 
with  branching  growths  that  project  into  the  cavity  ;  neverthe- 
less single  loose  bodies  doubtless  originate  from  an  hyper- 
trophied  fringe,  the  rest  of  the  membrane  being  healthy,  or 
nearly  so;  in  no  such  ciise  does  any  persistent  effusion  distend 
the  capsule  until  the  accidents  to  which  these  growths  give 
rise  have  occurred  two  or  three  times.  When  such  bodies  arise, 
as  a  consequence  of  dendritic  growth  general  to  the  synovial 
surface,  be  it  connected  with  hydarthrctsis  or  with  arthritis 
deformans,  they  are  multiple,  like  those  in  the  Kentucky 
negro's  knee,  or  in  the  sailor's  elbow  already  mentionedp 

We  have  seen  (see  Chapter  VIIL)  that  several  forms  of  hydar- 
throsis  exist,  that  two  of  these  are  closely  connected  with  the 
production  of  false  bodies  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  arthrifis 
deformans  on  the  other.  It  is  very  difficult— perhaps  often 
impossible — to  distinguish  clearly  those  cases  of  multiple  den- 
dritic false  bodies  which  are  of  chronic  arthritic,  and  those 
which  only  are  of  synovitic  origin.  I  do  not  think  it  correct 
to  assume  that  this  latter  ever  leads  to  or  terminates  in  the 
former.  W^hen  such  mutation  of  disease  appears  to  take  place, 
the  true  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  the  case  in  cjnestion  was 
from  the  first  arthritis  delbrmans  ;  that  the  synovial  condition 
being  strongly  marked  made  the  deeper  impression  on  the 
surgeon's  miufl,  and  concealed  from  him  the  more  signititmnt, 
dee|>er-lying  but  less  patent  affection.  I  certainly  have  seen 
and  operated  on  cases  of  hydarthroais  with  multiple  false 
bodies,  which  have  not  led  to  the  bony  conditions  of  arthritis 
deformans — the  operations  resulting  in  cure  or  improvement. 
In  examining  a  case  of  large  joint  effusion  with  a  number  of 


♦  Kloin  Virclmw*«  *  Archiv/  B.  xxix.  |  vol.   xxx'ix.     Paget,  St.  Bartliolomew's 
11.  I  jiDtl  2;  Tciilc, '  MccL  Cliir,  Tjuus./  ]  Hospital  Ht'i>ork,  vol  vu 
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false  bodies,  the  surgeon  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  underlying  and  producing  this  condition,  there  may 
possibly  be  a  more  important,  and,  as  far  as  the  joint  functions 
are  concerned,  a  more  serious  malady.  Much  acumen  and 
considerable  acquaintance  with  articular  disease  will  be  re- 
quired to  guide  him  aright  in  his  prognosis  and  choice  of 
treatment. 

The  second  mode  of  growth  is  connected  with  arthritis 
deformans,  the  third  has  often  a  similar  relationship,  but 
with  a  less  pronounced  form  of  the  malady  ;  and  it  may  also  be 
purely  local,  the  result  of  an  injury  such  as  a  nip  or  a  blow,  or 
even  a  slight  wound  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
synovial  membrane.  A  very  instructive  case  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Shaw,*  of  a  loose  body,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  piece  of 
a  needle  was  found.  The  needle  at  the  time  of  its  inception 
only  passed  partly  through  the  synovial  membrane,  or  did  not 
pierce  it  at  all,  but  remained  in  the  subsynovial  peri-articular 
tissue ;  around  the  foreign  body,  with  or  without  the  previous 
formation  of  a  blood  clot,  hypersemia  and  hyperplasia  would 
occur,  cartilage  become  formed,  the  protrusions  into  the  joints 
would  take  place  in  the  manner  above  described  (p.  271  ).t 

The  element  of  traumatism,  so  frequent  in  the  history  of 
single  loose  bodies,  has  induced  certain  surgeons,  forgetful 
how  easily  hyperplasia  may  result  from  such  causes,  to  argue 
that  most,  if  not  all,  false  bodies  in  joints  are  but  chips  from 
a  natural  joint  surface.  The  opinion  of  one  with  so  large  an 
experience  as  Mr.  Square  of  Plymouth  deserves  the  highest 
consideration  ;  but  he  confesses  this,  his  view,  to  be  merely 
conjectural,  and  that  he  has  never  made  any  microscopic  ex- 
amination. Judging  from  the  portraits  of  the  bodies  excised, 
which  he  has  given,t  it  would  be  impossible  to  identify  them 
with  any  portion  of  a  normal  joint.  Mr.  Teale,  whose  views 
Sir  J.  Paget,  unacquainted  with  them  at  the  time  of  writing, 
has  endorsed,  tends  to  teach  that  portions  of  articular  cartilage, 

♦  Pathol.  TranB..  vol.  vi.  p.  328. 

t  It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Shaw  to  state 
that  the  mode  of  formntion  above  do- 
scribed  differs  from  his  own.  He  sup- 
poses the  needle  to  have  been  entirely 
forced  into  the  articular  cartilage,  and 
to  have  pmdnco<l  an  eochonilrosia ;  but 


this  leaves  out  of  the  account  the  pedicle 
which  he  desoribes  as  a  prolongation  of 
the  svnovial  membrane  quite  surround- 
ing the  body.  This  I  hold  could  have 
ooly  been  produced  in  the  manner  I 
have  stated. 
X  London  *  Medical  Review,'  vol.  ii. 
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being  killed  by  injnry,  are  afterwards  discharged  into  the 
joint  by  a  process  of  **  quiet  necrosis."  Klein's  case  does  not, 
as  Sir  J.  Paget  supposes,  support  this  view,  but  belongs  to  the 
class  of  direct  and  immediate  chipping  away  of  a  piece  of  fresh 
unchanged  normal  cartilage. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  other  cavities 
besides  the  articular,  false  bodies  form,  for  instance  in  the 
peritoneal  and  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  In  this  latter, 
cartilaginous  plates  of  considerable  size  have  been  found.  In 
neither  of  these  situations  could  there  be  any  question  of 
chipping  from  a  normal  part.  Neither  is  the  mode  of  pro- 
trusion and  intrusion  of  a  growth  from  without  a  cavity  into 
its  area  confined  to  joints ;  tumours  developed  in  the  substance 
of  the  uterus  will  sometimes  protrude  into  the  cavity,  form 
a  stalk  by  elongation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  become  a 
pendulous,  and  occasionally  an  entirely  loose  polypus. 

Symptoms. 

Sometimes,  he  who  has  a  movable  body  in  so  important  a 
joint  as  the  knee  will  be  led  to  discover  its  presence  by  no 
sense  of  pain,  barely  of  inconvenience,  but  either  by  accident 
or  perhaps  by  some  "  queer  feeling,"  which  will  cause  him  to 
examine  the  part  with  the  hand.  He  then  feels  a  lump, 
which  probably  will  glide  from  his  touch  like  a  mouse — 
Qdenkmaus,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  The  first  sign,  however, 
of  so  imwelcome  a  companion,  is  frequently  a  sudden  severe 
pain  of  an  indescribable  character ;  the  bones  seem  about  to 
start  from  their  places;  the  "joint  is  loosened  ;"  but  the  limb 
is  rigid,  and*  the  muscles  fixed  in  spasm.  The  patient  may 
Ml  violently,  even  though  in  a  dangerous  position,  or,  at  the 
least,  he  will  seek  support  on  the  nearest  object  until  he  can 
sit  The  pain  is  described  as  sickening ;  it  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  and  under  its  influence  strong  men 
have  fainted.  There  is  at  first  great  dread  of  any  movement, 
though  after  a  time  comes  the  sense  that,  if  the  knee  could 
only  be  straightened  out  or  bent,  all  would  be  well  After 
a  while,  perhaps,  a  resolute  effort,  one  way  or  the  other,  will 
release  the  joint ;   in  other  cases,  it  can  only  remain  in  the 
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position  in  which  it  was  seized.  The  patient  is  put  to  bed^ 
andy  in  an  uncertain  number  of  hours,  sometimes  as  many  as 
seventy  or  eighty,  the  fixity  relaxes. 

This  sort  of  attack  is  produced  by  intrusion  of  the  false  body 
between  the  bones  (femur  and  tibia).  In  its  more  severe 
forms,  it  may  be  taken  as  certainly  indicative  of  a  loose  body, 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  a  milder  form  of  attack  is 
sometimes  caused  by  subluxation  of  a  meniscus,  usually  the 
internal.  Such  events  are  followed,  at  all  events  at  their  first 
occurrence,  by  pretty  severe  synovitis,  while  their  frequent 
recurrence  produces  a  great  degree  of  dread  and  timidity  of 
locomotion,  and  a  more  or  less  constant  dwelling  of  the  mind 
upon  the  matter.  The  joint,  too,  becomes  stiffer  and  the  limb 
weaker.  Especially  do  patients  dread  its  occurrence  during 
sleep  or  half-sleep ;  for  with  some  persons  turning  in  bed,  or 
some  half-unconscious  movement  of  the  limb,  will  even  more 
easily  than  walking,  entangle  the  body,  and  rouse  the  patient 
with  a  fit  of  severe  suflTering.  These  conditions  will  at  last  cause 
the  sufferer  to  be  most  desirous  of  getting  rid,  even  at  some 
risk,  of  so  troublesome  a  visitant. 

The  surgeon  who  is  called  to  a  case  in  which  these  symptoms 
have  occurred  for  the  first  time  may  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  any  loose  body,  because,  even  though  relieved  from 
between  the  bones,  it  may  have  glided  into  some  synovial  fold 
or  other  nook ;  also  because  there  will  very  likely  be  such 
an  amount  of  effusion  as  will  help  to  conceal  it.  Indeed,  if 
the  joint  be  pretty  full  of  fluid,  he  had  better  not  even  seek 
until  it  has  become  emptied.  He  may,  indeed,  have  to  visit 
his  patient  two  or  three  times  before  he  can  find  the  offending 
cause.  But,  if  the  attacks  have  been  pretty  frequent,  and  the 
patient  be  aware  that  such  a  body  is  in  the  knee,  he  will  have 
made  it  an  object  of  some  study ;  will  have  learnt  its  mannera 
and  habits;  he  will  know  where  it  usually  resides,  where  it 
can  best  be  felt,  and  by  what  movements  he  can  bring  it  there ; 
also,  when  it  slips  from  this  spot,  he  will  have  learnt  its  lurking 
places,  or  how  to  entice  it  out  of  them  ;  so  that,  unless  a  very 
unobservant  person,  he  can  be  of  great  aid  to  his  attendant. 
The  surgeon  should  at  first  hunt  for  the  "  mouse "  with  the 
lightest  possible  touch,  lest  he  scare  it  away,  and  his  hand 
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must  be  acutely  alive  to  any  abnormal  projection ;  when  such 
18  found,  it  must  not  be  directly  pressed  on,  but  surrounded 
at  a  little  distance  by  as  many  fingers  as  may  be  wanted, 
which  gradually  approach  each  other  till  the  body  is  closely 
imprisoned  among  them.  A  disengaged  finger  of  each  hand 
may  then  make  the  body  course  from  one  to  the  other, 
investigate  its  mobility,  size,  hardness,  &c.  When  the  surgeon 
has  himseK  learnt  something  of  its  customs,  he  may  go  to  work 
with  less  timidity.  It  may  aid  him  to  know  that  the  more 
common  places  for  finding  these  growths  is  on  either  femoral 
condyle ;  chiefly,  in  my  experience,  the  outer,  just  above  the 
junction  of  the  bones ;  but  I  have  come  across  them  in  front 
of  the  femur  in  some  cases,  just  over  the  patella ;  in  others, 
considerably  higher.  I  have  also  found  them  on  the  tibia,  a 
little  way  inside  the  ligamentum  paidlas. 

When  one  of  these  substances  has  been  found,  the  surgeon 
must  look  for  others ;  he  will  direct  his  patient  to  hold  the 
one  already  caught,  in  place  (sometimes  a  diflScult  matter  with 
a  body  so  fugitive,  as  aptly  to  suggest  the  term  joint-mouse) ; 
and  then,  putting  the  limb  into  diflferent  postures,  will  search 
diligently  and  carefully  for  others ;  but  if  the  patient  happen, 
by  misadventure,  to  let  his  particular  mouse  escape,  it  must 
be  captured  again,  and  the  search  recommenced. 

The  growth  or  growths  must  then  be  examined  in  reference 
to  their  nature  and  conditions.  A  mere  movable  irregularity 
about  a  joint  must  not  at  once  be  considered  a  false  body 
within  the  cavity ;  if  it  be  of  an  oval  shape,  and  only  glide  a 
little  way  from  side  to  side,  and  if  it  cannot  be  turned  so  that 
its  long  axis  can  be  brought  to  be  at  a  right  angle  to  its 
former  direction,  the  substance  is  probably  not  within  the 
joint.  Especially  is  scepticism  valuable  if  the  movable  lump 
be  a  little  above  the  outer  condyle ;  for  there  is  at  this  situa- 
tion a  fold  or  reduplication  of  the  vastus  externus  and  its 
fascia,  which  in  fat  knees  and  when  the  synovial  membrane  is 
rather  distended,  and  sometimes  when  neither  of  these  circum- 
stances exist,  slips  inward  and  outward  when  pressed  against 
the  bone.  The  shape  of  this  movable  piece,  the  line  of  its 
mobility,  and  some  other  circumstances  evident  in  the  sequel, 
make  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  clear.     None  of  these  bodies 
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are  so  attached  as  to  enjoy  only  a  backward  and  forward 
movement ;  they  can  all  be  made  to  travel  in  a  circle,  or  at 
least  a  semicircle.  Again,  they  are  very  seldom,  at  least  those 
that  give  any  trouble  are  very  seldom,  so  closely  attached  but 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  conceal  themselves  under  some 
normal  part,  as  the  patella  or  its  tendon,  the  tendon  of  the 
rectus,  or  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments.  The  intra-articular 
position  of  a  movable  something  always  found  at  the  same 
place,  and  incapable  of  being  thus  concealed,  is  questionable. 

If  it  have  been  clearly  made  out  that  the  body  is  in  the 
joint,  its  excursivencss  will  show  if  it  be  quite  loose  or  be  still 
attached  ;  one  in  the  latter  condition  will  only  travel  a  certain 
distance  in  a  circle  of  certain  radius  around  a  particular  spot : 
a  body  which  is  quite  loose  can,  when  the  patient  or  a  surgeon 
has  learnt  its  idiosyncrasies,  be  moved  and  manipulated  all 
over  the  cavity. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  make  out  its  formation,  i.e. 
whether  osseous-cartilaginous  or  a  mixture  of  both ;  but  the 
lipomatous  loose  body  is  soft,  and  as  it  glides  away  from 
the  pressure  of  the  finger  imparts  a  peculiar  half-doughy, 
half-resilient  feel  that  reminds  one  of  an  oyster  or  slug  held 
between  finger  and  thumb. 

The  shape  of  such  bodies  is  very  easily  made  out,  but,  being 
covered  by  a  considerable  layer  of  soft  tissue,  tliey  always 
impress  one  as  being  bigger  than  they  really  are. 

Treatment. 

Before  deciding  upon  any  line  of  treatment  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  number  of  bodies  within  tlie  joint.  Few  surgeons 
— and  I  am  of  the  number — would  be  bold  enough,  or  in  most 
cases  I  may  say  unwise  enougli,  to  extract  a  large  number  of 
such  growths — chiefly  for  the  reason  that  in  such  cases  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  preceding  section,  the  malady  is  a 
symptom  merely  of  a  grave  disease,  upon  which  the  excision 
of  such  bodies  could  have  no  beneficial,  but  might  be  followed 
by  injurious  results. 

The  treatment  of  a  loose  body  was  originally  excision  by 
direct  opening  of  the  joint ;  it  was  an  extremely  dangerous 
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prrieeeding,  causing  B.  Bell  to  say  that  he  would  rather 
amputate  the  thigh  in  the  upper  third  than  undertake  it ;  and 
we  must  remember  that  such  operation  was  in  those  days 
pretty  generally  fatal.  In  consequence  of  the  dangers  of  this 
proceeding,  many  methods  of  fixing  the  bodies,  in  some  harm- 
less part  of  the  joint,  have  been  devisefl,  the  most  usual  of 
which  are  retentive  bandages  of  various  shapes,  adhesive,  non- 
ailhesive,  elastic  and  non-elastic,  combined  or  not  with  blisters 
to  the  surface,  keeping  the  substance  fixed  to  a  spot  by  passing 
a  needle  through  it  from  without;  passing  a  wire  suture 
through  in  the  same  way ;  also  the  serre-fine  similarly  em- 
ployed, that  is,  kept  in  situ  for  a  few  days,  until  it  is  thought  that 
adhesive  inflammation  has  glued  the  body  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  or,  what  occurs  quite  as  frequently, 
until  violent  inflammation  necessitates  their  removal.  All 
these  plans  are  usually  delusive ;  the  bandages,  well  applied, 
diminish  the  danger  of  the  body  getting  between  the  bones ; 
but,  sooner  or  later,  generally  sooner,  the  accident  recurs,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  patient.  Yet  in  the  case  of 
multiple  bodies,  one  of  which  is  troublesome,  this  treatment 
may  be  judiciously  employed.  The  various  little  operations 
also  may  seem  for  a  time  successful ;  but  the  body  readily  gets 
loose  again.  What  else  could  we  expect  ?  Knowing  that  the 
movements  to  which  it  is  subject  have  power  enough  to  stretch 
and  break  its  original  pedicle,  we  surely  ought  to  expect  that 
the  same  forces  would  have  greater  power  over  new  and 
comparatively  weak  adhesions,  even  if  such  be  really  formed. 
The  only  means  whereby  efficacious  relief  can  be  given  is 
removal  of  the  body  by  operation  from  the  joint-cavity,  and 
of  these  operations  there  are  two :  one  by  direct  incision,*  the 
other  by  subcutaneous  opening  of  the  capsule. 

It  is,  I  imagine,  unnecessary  here  to  describe  at  length  the 
little  contest  between  Mr.  Syme  and  some  who  denied  his 
claims ;  it  really  does  appear,  that  both  he  and  M.  Goyrand 
hit  simultaneously  on  the  method  of  trying  to  avoid  the 
dangers,  which  attended  direct  excision  of  the  cartilage  by 


*  By  this  term,  I  do  not  mean  catting 
Htraight  into  the  joint.  Every  snrgeon 
at  the  prcFont  dny  would  mnkc  the  in- 


cision oblique  or  valvular— the  term  is 
used  in  contradistinction  to  the  Pynir- 
GoTmnd  method. 
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perfonning  the  operation  siibcutaneously  and  in  two  steps  or 
stages :  1.  Dividing  the  capsule  with  a  tenotome  through  a 
puncture  of  the  skin ;  2.  After  some  days,  when  the  wound 
of  the  synovial  membrane  may  safely  be  considered  healed, 
cutting  through  the  skin  and  extracting  the  body  from  its 
new  place.  The  surgeon,  however,  who  has  perfected  this 
method,  and  made  it  really  feasible,  which  before  his  efforts  it 
certainly  was  not,  is  Mr.  Square  of  Plymouth.  He  operates 
with  a  large-bladed  tenotomy  knife,  and,  before  opening  the 
capsule  of  the  joint,  he  digs  and  cuts  a  passage  and  a  burial- 
place  in  the  peri-articular  tissue  for  the  body  to  pass  along 
and  lie  in ;  then  he  opens  the  synovial  membrane  rather 
freely,  so  that  small  size  of  opening  as  compared  with  bulk 
of  substance  may  offer  no  hindrance  to  its  passage ;  and  then 
the  body  is  squeezed  and  coaxed  out  of  the  joint-cavity  into 
the  prepared  hollow. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  efforts,  the  operation  still  remains 
a  doubtful  one:  one  that  no  surgeon,  however  skilful,  can 
undertake  feeling  such  certainty  of  completing  it  as  when 
operating  for  stone,  strangulated  hernia,  tying  a  vessel,  &c. 
In  certain  special  cases,  all  the  circumstances  being  most 
favourable,  success  may  pretty  confidently  be  predicated  ;  yet 
even  in  such  failure  not  unfrequently  results.  In  other  cases 
less  advantageously  circumstanced,  failure  becomes  more  likely 
than  success.  Failure  means  simply  that,  after  opening  the 
synovial  membrane,  the  surgeon  finds  it  impossible  to  make 
the  body  pass  out  of  the  cavity.  This  may  either  result  from 
the  pedicle  remaining  entire,  or  from  the  body  slipping  away 
and  becoming  lost  or  incapable  of  being  brought  back,  or, 
having  been  thus  several  times  recovered,  gliding  away  again 
so  often,  that  at  last  both  patient  and  surgeon  with  great  disgust 
acknowledge  defeat. 

The  direct  method,  as  that  by  valvular  or  oblique  open- 
ing is  now  called,  is  thus  carried  out ;  the  body  is  carefully 
fixed,  and  an  assistant  shifts  the  skin  over  the  deeper  parts 
either  upwards  or  to  one  side,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
The  surgeon  then  cuts  straight  down  on  the  body,  which 
either  springs  out  at  once  or  may  be  removed  with  any 
convenient  instrument.     This   method   is   scarcely   liable   to 
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failure^  unless  a  somewhat  clumsy  assistant  let  the  body  escape 
his  grasp,  or  unless  the  surgeon  with  insufficient  courage  make 
too  small  an  opening. 

The  dangers  which  attend  this  operation  are  such  as  surround 
wounds  into  joints ;  viz.  Suppurative  inflammation  with  all 
its  injurious,  nay,  often  fatal  consequences ;  indeed,  in  certain 
hands,  this  has  proved  a  highly  dangerous,  or  rather  deadly 
proceeding.  Other  surgeons,  notably  the  late  Carl  Fock,*  had 
very  great  success  and  immunity  from  ill  consequences.  I 
believe  (but  with  our  present  surgical  appliances  the  matter 
is  of  less  moment)  that  success  is  most  likely  to  be  attained 
by  making  an  opening  sufficiently  wide  to  avoid  much  knead- 
ing or  squeezing  of  the  joint,  and  by  carefully  closing,  as  the 
body  passes  out,  the  passage  behind  it  so  as  to  prevent  any 
entrance  of  air  into  the  joint-cavity.  This  closing  must  be 
done  by  the  assistant  as  rapidly  as  possible  behind  the  extrud- 
ing body,  nor  must  he  relax  the  pressure  of  his  hands  until 
the  wound  is  dressed  and  occluded.  I  now  give  statistics  of  the 
two  different  forms  of  operation  and  their  results;  for  even 
now  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  these  procedures,  and  therefore  to  have  a  wide  over- 
look on  results  which  have  been  hitherto  attained.  Up  to  -a 
certain  point,  great  facilities  are  offered  me;  for  I  am  in  a 
position  to  quote  two  sets  of  tables;  the  first  that  of  M. 
Hippolyte  Larrey,  the  second  that  of  Dr.  Benndorff.f 


H,  Larrey,  1860. 
Direct  Excision. 


Subcutaneous. 


Number. 

Success 98 

Deaths 28 

Failures 5 

131 

♦  Langenbeck's  *  Archiv.' 

t  Larrey  givefi  his  table  in  a  discus- 
Bion  of  tlie  Parisian  Soci^te'  de  Chimrgie. 
I  quote  from  the  Gazette  des  HdpiiauXj 
1861,  p.  267.  BenndorflTs  statistics  are 
in  a  Thdse  inaugurale,  published  at 
Leipzig  in  1869.  I  have,  in  spite  of 
many  endeayours,  been  nnnblo  to  obtain 
this  work.      I  quote  from   Virchow's 


Per  ct. 

74-8 

21-3 

3-8 

99-9 


Number. 

19 

5 

15 

39 


Ptrct. 

48-7 
12-8 
38-4 

99-9 


Jahreshericht.  There  is  btill  another 
table  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Soci^td 
de  Chimrgie  by  M.  (ie  Chassaignac :  it 
is  ascribed  by  him  to  M.  Berthenson  of 
Odessa  ;  but  as  it  is  somewhat  singular 
in  its  results,  I  consider  it  hardly  so 
reliable  as  to  deserve  quotation,  and  I 
find  no  mention  of  such  writer  in  any 
publisher's  list. 
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Benndorffy  1867. 

DiBECT  ExCIalON. 

SUBCl- 

TANIOUS. 

Number. 

Perct. 

Number. 

Perct. 

Rapid  success      Ii3     .. 

65-6 

29 

.      ..    56-8 

With  severe  complications      32     .. 

U-6 

5 

.      ..     9-8 

Death 41     .. 

18-8 

5 

.      ..     9-9 

Failure 2     .. 

0-9 

12 

.      ..    23-5 

218  99-9 


51  1000 


In  looking  at  these  tables,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  smaller  percentage  of  failures  for  the  subcutaneous  method 
in  BenudorfiTs  sttitistics,  and  more  especially  by  the  fact  that, 
while  in  1861  Larrey  found  fifteen  failures  among  thirty-nine 
cases,  Benndorft'  found  only  twelve  in  1867  among  fifty-one 
cases.  Larrey  gives  in  every  case  the  name  of  the  operator, 
and  I  have  been  able  for  the  larger  number  to  verify  his  data, 
and  thus  I  cannot  but  regard  his  table  as  the  more  reliable, 
since  the  divergence  appears  to  arise,  not  from  collection 
by  Benndorff  of  a  larger  number  of  successes,  but  by  omission 
of  failures. 

If  we  consider  the  results  of  the  subcutaneous  method,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  small  percentage  of  success ;  in 
the  one  table  less  than  half  the  cases  operated  on ;  in  the 
other,  ne^irly  two-thirds  only  are  cured  ;  while  about  one-eighth 
in  the  former,  one-tenth  in  the  latter  die.  The  enormous 
proportion  of  failures  indicates  the  unreliable  nature  of  the 
operation,  and  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  estimate  whether 
the  body  is  in  all  respects  so  circumstanced  as  to  render 
this  mode  of  excision  feasible.  To  this  subject  I  must  briefly 
revert. 

In  the  method  by  direct  excision,  a  difierent  set  of  facts 
comes  to  our  nutice.  Here  we  have  of  success  75  per  cent,  in 
the  one  talde,  SO  per  cent,  in  the  other ;  but  we  have  also  a 
rather  high  mortality  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  such 
grave  complications  jis  have  endangered  life,  and  either  caused 
considerable  or  entire  immobility  of  the  joint. 

I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  collect  all  the  cases 
since  1859  I  could  find  recorded  in  hospital  reports,  journals. 
Transactions,  &c.,  that  are  accessible  to  me.     The  cases  are 
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from  almost  every  civilized  country,  and,  with  Larrey's  table, 
will,  I  think,  include  nearly  every  published  case  since  1858, 

BarweU;  Eighty-eight  Cases;  1860-75. 

DiBBOT.*  SUBCDTAMEOUS. 


Nnmber. 

Perct. 

Number. 

Perct. 

Snccess    .. 

U      .. 

91-6 

29     .. 

..    72-5 

Death       ..      .. 

4     .. 

8-4 

1     .. 

..      2-5 

Failure     .. 

—     .. 

— 

10     .. 

.     250 

48  100-0 


40  100  0 


This  table  gives  in  its  small  figures  a  very  difierent  ratio  of 
success  for  both  forms  of  excision;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
regard  the  outcome  as  very  indicative  of  the  results  of  operation. 
It  is  not  in  man  to  publish  his  failures,  even  though  unsuccess 
be  not  due  to  his  own  fault.  And  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
I  find  recorded  no  single  case  of  failure,  unless  it  have  been 
redeemed  by  a  subsequent  operation.  This  consideration 
will,  of  course,  afiTect  the  subcutaneous  rather  than  the  direct 
method ;  a  mere  section  of  the  joint  under  the  skin  without 
result  will  be  more  likely  to  escape  notice  than  an  operation 
followed  by  death  or  other  grave  results. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  modem  surgery  has  introduced 
greater  attention  to  cleanliness,  greater  care  in  exclusion  of 
air,  and  other  means,  which  render  opening  a  synovial  mem- 
brane a  far  less  dangerous  proceeding  than  formerly  ;  while  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  since  Mr.  Square  began  his 
improvements,  anything  remains  to  be  done  for  the  perfection 
of  the  subcutaneous  mode ;  but  that  surgeon  had  four  failures 
in  fourteen  operations, 

I  have  excised  a  large  number  of  loose  cartilages,  and  have 
never  experienced  either  a  failure  or  an  untoward  event  One 
patient  operated  on  before  I  had  come  to  place  faith  in  antisep- 
ticism,  experienced  some  time  after  the  wound  was  closed  a 
smart  attack  of  synovitis — either  not  at  all  or  only  indirectly 
connected  with  the  operation.  Those  operated  on  antiseptically 
had  no  synovitis,  nor  indeed  any  adverse  symptom. 

In  such  operation,  antiseptic  precautions  must  be  rigidly 

♦  Among  the  cases  of  direct  excisioDs  five  were  performed  antiseptically. 
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enforced.  The  opening  should  be  free  enough  to  allow  the 
body  to  jump  out  at  once.  If  it  do  not  do  so,  its  position  must 
be  carefully  ascertained  from  without,  and,  either  the  finger 
or  a  vulsellum  passed  into  the  wound,  the  body  seized  and 
carefully  extracted,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  not  to  take 
up,  pinch,  or  in  any  way  roughly  use  the  synovial  membrane. 
All  these  directions  are  easily  followed,  but  not  so  the 
rule  to  cut  down  on  the  body.  To  make  an  incision  of 
considerable  depth  down  upon  a  body  so  movable  as  a  joint- 
mouse  without  driving  it  out  of  position  is  impossible.  I  have 
therefore,  in  my  later  operations,  selected  a  place  where  the 
body  either  habitually  lies  or  passes  to,  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  with  great  ease ;  I  take  care  that  the  substance  lies 
close  to  it,  and  cut  into  the  joint  there,  where,  viz.  the  body  is 
not ;  and  then  from  its  situation  close  by,  where  it  has  lain 
imdisturbcd,  the  slightest  pressure  will  cause  it  to  extrude,  if 
it  be  not  bound  down  by  a  pedicle,  the  treatment  of  which 
will  be  evident  from  the  cases  recorded. 


Case  51. — J.  M.,  a  sailor,  aged  42,  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  humerus 
through  the  condyles  in  February  1858.  The  bone  united  well,  and  in 
four  months  he  went  to  sea  again  with  good  and  but  very  slightly 
restricted  movement  of  the  elbow-joint.  He  returned  to  me  at  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital  to  show  me  the  limb.  The  elbow-joint  was  rather  weak, 
and  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  together  with  a  number  of  loose 
bodies.  I  counted  eleven  such  in  the  joint  itself.  There  was  besides  a 
pouch-like  elongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  upward  above  the  inner 
condyle :  this  was  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg,  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  fluid,  and  a  number  which  could  not  be  coanted,  but  which  I 
should  estimate  at  from  30  to  40  of  easily  movable  bodies ;  the  sac  felt 
like  a  bag  of  marbles.  I  tried  to  detain  this  man,  but  after  the  manner 
of  sailors  he  disappeared.  Except  that  his  arm  was  a  little  weak,  he  felt 
no  inconvenience  from  the  condition  of  the  elbow. 

The  next  case,  referred  to  in  the  text  as  suflTering  a  sub- 
sequent synovitis,  is  remarkable  in  its  history,  which  appears 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  symptoms.  The  genesis  of  tlie 
little  bony  lump  is  quite  obscure. 

Case  52.— C.  H.,  aged  43,  came  into  my  room  on  21st  July,  1875,  and 
reminded  me  of  his  having  -jonsulted  me  in  1872  on  account  of  pain  and 
difficulty  on  moving  his  right  knee.  He  further  reminded  me  that  I, 
finding  him  in  .i  very  rheumatic  condition,  had  counselled  a  residence 
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abroad^  and  that  I  htid  mentioned  tbe  proclivitj  of  bia  tlien  condition 
towards  forming  one  or  more  false  bodies  in  the  affected  knee.  I 
remembered  as  he  mentioned,  it  having  been  impressed  by  tbe  peculiar 
rongh  coDdition  and  the  gi-ating  of  his  sjnovial  membrane. 

He  gave  the  fc»Uowing  history  of  his  condition  at  the  above  date.  In 
the  last  week  of  May,  he  tried  to  get  into  a  carriage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Eailway  whilst  it  was  in  motion.  He  struck  his  knee  sharply,  and  wua 
thrown  back»  with  some  violence,  upon  tbe  platform ;  got  up  quickly, 
and  out  of  the  way,  feaiTng  to  be  taken  in  charge.  The  next  day  he 
found  a  loose  body  in  the  knee ;  he  had  no  s^'novitis  or  pain.  He  also 
said  that,  after  this  accident,  he  missed  a  lump  which  he  previously 
had  over  tbe  inner  condyle. 

I  found  the  body  easily  at  the  time,  and  on  several  subsequent  occa- 
sions ;  it  had  no  fixed  residence  bat,  by  certain  movements  of  the  limb, 
the  patient  could  bring  it  into  view.    It  appeared  somewhat  rough,  bard, 
i-ig.  ao.  and  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean.     It  could  be  moved 

into  almost  any  part  of  the  knee,  but  most  easily  into 
the  subci'ureal  sac.  As  a  merely  temporary  expedient, 
I  fastened  it  in  that  situation  with  pad  and  strappiug. 
It  remained  stationary  after  this  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
slipped  away,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  pain.  Though 
he  bad  never  had  a  violent  seizure,  the  annoyance  was 
so  eonsiderable,  and  being  a  nervous  person,  the  di'ead 
of  such  an  attack  waa  so  troublesome,  that  be  greatly 
desired  removal  of  the  body. 

loth  July.— I  got  tbe  body  into  placo  where  it  could  be  best  fixed — viz., 
above  the  outer  condyle — and  operated  after  Square's  method,  bnt  the 
body  would  not  pass  out ;  it  slipped  away,  and  could  not  be  found. 

17th  July, — No  bad  symptoms  had  resulted,  and,  prior  to  oi>cning  the 
membrane,  I  made  an  attempt  to  fix  the  body  with  a  Glover*s  needle  in 
a  properly  cunatructed  needle-bolder.  I  found  it  ao  hard,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  introduce  tbe  point.  I  declined  to  attempt  Hubcutaneaus 
removal,  fearing  another  failure  under  these  conditiona. 

Slut  July. — He  was  determined  to  have  the  body  removed ;  and  I  ope- 
rated at  tbe  place  whei^  the  body  could  best  be  fixed,  viz.,  above  the 
outer  condyle,  with  considerable  shifting  of  the  skin,  and  perfect 
excIuBion  of  air,  with  instruments  well  cleaned  with  carbolic  acid.  The 
body  would  not  come  of  itself  from  tbe  joint,  and  I  had  some  difficulty, 
owing  to  its  roundness  and  hardness,  in  getting  any  forceps  to  hold  it ; 
but,  after  a  little,  I  succeciled  in  extracting  it,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
being  held  close  behind  tbe  body,  so  as  to  obviate  any  entrance  of  air. 
It  was  stiched,  painted  with  collodion,  and,  when  this  was  dry,  covered 
with  cotton-wool  ^  the  limb  was  then  placed  on  an  Amesbury's  eplint. 
Barely  any  swelling  took  places  the  part  remained  free  from  pain, 
though  slight  tenderness  round  tbe  wound  could,  as  might  be  expected, 
be  discovered.  In  fact,  1  regai'ded  the  patient  as  convalescent ;  when 
on  IhQ  morning  of  the  8th  August,  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste.  I 
found  that  ho  had,  feeling  some  slight  pain  the  day  before,  discarded 
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the  warm  applications  that  I,  knowing  his  rheumatic  tendency,  had 
prescribed,  and  used  a  spray  of  cold — I  believe  ice-cold — water.  A 
complication  arose,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  operation.  The 
knee  swelled ;  the  swelling  did  not  fluctuate ;  it  was  rather  hard,  and 
not  rounded  like  acute  synovitis.  The  pain  seemed  to  be  severe ;  but 
the  temperature  never  reached  100°,  nor  were  there  other  signs  of 
pyrexia.  The  attack  was,  I  believe,  rheumatic,  a  condition  to  which  he 
was  very  subject,  combined  with  neuralgia.  Convalescence  was  rather 
tardy.  In  the  middle  of  September,  he  went  down-stairs,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  out  of  doors.  In  the  middle  of  October,  he  went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  soon  recovered  the  full  use  of  the  limb. 

The  body,  seemed  nearly  as  hard  as  the  enamel  of  teeth ; 
it  had  adhering  to  it  some  shreds  of  membrane,  which  probably 
were  the  remains  of  the  pedicle.  No  broken  bony  or  calcareous 
part  indicated  that  a  hard  stalk  had  been  snapped  oflf  by  the 
accident  above  described.  This  body  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons.     Pathol.  Series,  No.  957  C. 

Again,  in  my  second  case,  we  have  history  of  injury ;  and 
again  the  body  shows  every  appearance  of  being  no  normal 
part  of  the  joint,  but  a  growth  in  the  immediate  subsynovial 
tissue;  the  first  impulse  to  which  was  doubtless  given  by  a 
blow,  setting  up  first  inflammatory,  and  then  formative,  action, 
as  described  in  my  first  Lecture.  The  body  was,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  lost  in  the  theatre,  while  I  was  performing  another 
operation,  by  some  inadvertence  of  one  to  whom  it  was  en- 
trusted. I  had  carefully  examined  it ;  it  was  an  oval  plano- 
concave plate  of  cartilage :  the  concave  side  was  toward  the 
joint  cavity,  the  plain  side  directed  towards  the  superficies.  In 
dimensions,  its  long  axis  was  nearly  an  inch,  its  short  axis  rather 
over  half  an  inch  ;  tlie  thickest  part,  namely  the  edge,  was  as 
thick  as  a  not  very  now  shilling.  One  of  the  long  sides  of  the 
oval  had  on  it  a  shallow  gap  or  bay,  so  that  the  whole  outline 
was  somewhat  kidney  or  ear-shaped.  The  cartilage  composing 
this  substance  had  the  bluish  tinge  of  the  hyaline  variety 
of  structure;  about  the  centre,  its  thinnest  portion,  two  or 
three  roughened  and  whitened  spots  showed  that  plates  of 
calciform  matter  had  been  deposited.  All  one  surface,  and  a 
j)ortion  of  the  other,  had  attached  to  it  a  fine  vascular  mem- 
brane ;  I  have  no  doubt  this  was  a  protruded  mesentery  or 
stalk,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  formed  from  synovial  tissue ;  neither 
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have  I  any  doubt  that  this  hotly  was  one  of  those  formed  in 
the  tissue  immediately  underlying  that  atnicture* 

Casb  B^.—T.  de  G.»  aged  2G,  tailor^  was  admitted  under  my  care  into 
the  Cliaring-CrDSS  Hoepital  on  l^Sth  October,  1875,  sajing  that  he  had  a 
loose  boflj  in  bis  knee  (left).  Wlien  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  hir^e  atone 
fell  on  his  knee  ;  he  suffered  no  pain  or  trouble  at  the  time.  He  first 
discovered  some  loose  eubstance  in  the  knee  six  years  ago ;  it  was  then, 
he  said,  situated  over  tlie  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  was  but 
slightly  movable.  For  two  year  a,  it  remained  in  this  plaee,  and  he 
thought  nothing  of  it.  In  1871,  after  a  long  walk,  it  suddenly  slipped 
between  the  bones ;  he  fell  down  with  the  pain,  and  was  very  sick  and 
faint.  Afterwards,  the  knee  swelled^  and  he  had  to  lay  up.  The  same 
thing  recurred  sevei-al  times,  though  not  fur  some  months,  yet  he  bo 
dreaded  the  accident,  that  he  was  detennined  to  have  the  substance 
i-emiived.  The  body's  favourite  resting-place  was  at  the  outer  condyle, 
but  it  bad  considerable  range,  though  apparently  not  quite  free  move- 
ment ;  it  felt  flat,  about  the  size  of  a  slx pence.* 

3rd  Nov.— Under  chloroform  and  carbolic  acid  spray,  and  with 
the  skin  a  good  deal  pulled  iuwai-d*  I  ma<le  a  fieaiiliinar  inciskm  over 
the  body,  and  deepened  it  till  I  felt  the  synovial  membrane  loose  below 
my  finger.  I  waited  a  few  seconds  to  see  that  the  bleediug  was  quite 
trifling,  and  then  opened  the  joint.  The  body  did  not  come  to  the 
surface,  as  is  usual  with  free  ones,  nor  did  I  see  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound.  I  passed  my  finger  very  gently  in,  and  felt  that  it  had  slipped 
a  little,  so  that  its  inner  edge  only  lay  under  the  outer  lip  of  the  wound, 
I  introduced  a  very  narrow-bladed  forceps^  and  lifted  the  body  into  the 
wound.  It  was  attached  by  a  rather  broad  pedicle,  and  this  had  to  be 
divided  before  the  substance  could  be  removed.  The  lips  of  the  wound 
were  etitched  with  carbolised  gut,  dried  rapidly*  and  thickly  covered 
with  oollodioii;  the  limb  placed  on  a  Maclntyre  splint,  with  a  thick 
pad  of  cotton-wool  over  the  joint,  and  the  whole  put  on  a  swiDg-cradle. 


F1^.  21. 
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No   synovia    flowed  during    the    opemtion,   and   I 
believe  no  air  entered  the  wound. 

During  the  first  week,  he  had  occasional  attacks  of 
pain  in  the  knee ;  these  were  paroxysmal,  and  of  the 
sort  which  occur  in  the  malady  which  I  have  termed 
diy  or  fibrinoua  synovitis.  A  blister  was  applied 
above  the  joint,  across  the  front  of  the  thigh  ■  this 
relieved  the  pain ;  the  temperature  was  never  more  than  99*2^. 

17th  Nov. — ^Ha  wa«  allowed  to  get  up.    The  limb  waa  a  little  stiff 
from  confinement, 

23rd  Nov. — He  went  out  walking  well,  with  barely  any  stiifness.     In 
ten  days,  this  stiffness  had  quite  worn  off. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  interest  in  many  ways.     Firstly, 

*  I  believis  hie  atory  ob  to  the  pkce  whore  the  hotly  fir^t  apptaretl  to  be 
extrtinely  doubtful. 
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lipomatous  growths  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  either  in 
the  peritoneum  or  in  the  tunica  vaginalis;  and  at  these 
places  they  appear  as  pedunculated  or  as  loose  bodies;  but 
so  large  a  fatty  growth,  arising  from  a  synovial  membrane,  is 
very  rare.  Secondly,  the  surgical  value  of  the  case  is  very 
considerable.  Hydarthrosis  frequently  is  incurable,  either 
by  iodine  injections  or  other  means ;  and  the  knee  of  A.  D, 
would  probably  have  belonged  to  this  class  of  irremediable 
disease  if  the  bodies  had  not  been  excised.  Whether  most  cases 
of  very  obstinate  hydarthrosis — those  that  resist  every  treatment 
— are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  undiscovered,  perhaps 
undiscoverable  growths  or  membranous  adhesions,  is  a  subject 
for  future  consideration ;  as  yet,  data  are  not  forthcoming  for 
the  solution  of  this  question.  A.  D.  has  suffered  no  pain,  no 
weakness,  no  swelling  of  the  left  knee,  since  she  recovered 
from  the  operation ;  but  a  strongly  marked  condition,  con- 
stitutional or  local,  is  present,  which  so  disposes  those  joints 
to  hydarthrosis  that  the  other  knee  appears  to  be  taking  on 
similar  action. 

Case  54. — Alice  D.,  aged  26,  was  admitted  under  my  care  into 
Charing-CroBs  Hospital,  on  16th  October,  with  hydarthrosis  of  left 
knee.  She  is  a  tall,  stout,  healthy  young  woman,  but  hystericaL  In 
examining  the  joint,  I  found,  just  above  the  patella,  a  movable  body, 
which  seemed  soft  and  rather  large;  and,  on  further  examination, 
detected  over  the  outer  condyle  another  such  growth.  These  bodies 
enjoyed  but  a  small  range  of  motion.  The  knee  was  large,  and 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
both  knees  were  fat  and  big ;  the  following  are  the  dimensions : 


Right. 

UR. 

Over  patella 

14^  inches     .. 

..     17f  inchee. 

Acrosa      „ 

..     14        „ 

..     151     „ 

Beneath  „ 

..     13        „ 

..     141     ,. 

In  consequence  of  great  press  of  patients  for  admission,  I  was  obliged 
to  send  her  out  until  another  vacancy  could  be  procured.  The  rest 
had  been  of  some  benefit ;  on  her  leaving,  the  dimensions  of  the  left 
knee  were:  over  patella,  17^  inches;  across,  15 J  inches;  beneath,  14J 
inches. 

2nd  Nov. — A.  D.  was  readmitted.  She  had  been  suffering  a  good 
deal  of  pain  in  the  knee,  especiaUy  when  walking,  which  she  did  with 
difficulty.  The  size  was  again  increased:  above  patella,  17 J  inches; 
across,  15J  inches ;  beneath,  14J  inches. 

It  will  be  obseiTcd  that  the  chief  swelling,  as  in  all  cases  of  hydar- 
throsis,  is  above  the  patella,  and  this  is  the  site  of  the  loose  bodies.     I 
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examined  the  bodies  very  carefulljr ;  they  appeared  oval,  and  about  the 
m,ZQ  of  ordioaiy  speotacle-^lafises,  and  about  as  thick  throQgh  as  their 
short  diameter,  the  ianer  one  l)eing  rather  the  larger ;  they  were  rather 
soft,  and  enjojed  no  large  range  of  motion ;  the  inner  one«  which  lay  in 
front  of  the  femur,  with  its  lower  edge  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
patella,  could  be  pushed  to  the  inner  condyle,  but  not  to  the  outer;  it 
could  be  preeaed  under  the  patella^  also,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  higher 
than  its  usual  seat.  The  outer  one  had  a  more  limited  range  ;  it  could 
be  made  to  describe  a  aemieircle  round  the  outer  fiide  of  the  outer 
condyle,  its  end  protruding  a  little  way  under  the  patella, 

Previouflly  to  the  discovery  of  theae  bodies,  I  had  intended  to  treat 
the  hydarthrosis  by  injection,  but  now  this  appeared  to  me  futile  while 
they  remained  in  the  joint :  and,  with  the  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I 
determined  to  excise  them. 

20th  Kov.— She  had  been  kept  in  bed  since  her  admiaeion  for 
twelve  days,  with  her  leg  on  a  pillow;  the  swelling  of  the  knee  had 
somewhat  decreased.  A  week  ago,  I  had  the  liuib  placed  ou  a  Mac- 
Intyre*B  splint,  and  fixed  the  above  date  for  operation.  Yesterday,  the 
knee  being  measured,  gave  the  following  dimensions  :  above  patella,  17 
inchea;  across,  15^^  Inches;  below*  14  inches. 

I  opei*ated,  the  patient  being  under  chloroforiii,  with  the  antiseptic 
pi-ccautions,  by  making  a  slightly  curved  longitudiual  incision  above 
and  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  external  condyle;  this  I  gnidually 
deepened,  and,  waiting  till  the  slight  hiemorrhttge  had  nearly  ceciaed,  1 
opened  the  synovial  menbrane-  After  a  little  mantcuvring,  the  outer 
body  sprang  out^  and  hung  by  u  small  stalk  ;  this  was  cut  through.  I 
found  it  impoBsible  to  get  the  inner  body  to  protrude.  I  therefore 
wiped  all  blood  from  my  linger;  and,  after  subjecting  it  for  a  while  to 
the  spray,  introduced  it  carefully  into  the  joint,  easily  found  the  body, 
but  could  not  draw  it  further  inward.  1  followed  it  with  my  finger 
across  the  joint  to  the  inner  condyle,  and  tried  to  detach  it,  bat  was  foiled. 
Fig.  22.  I  HOW    seized  it  in  a  pair  of 

forceps,  drew  it  as  far  as  possible 
out  of  the  wound,  and,  with  a 
scalpel  introduced  na  far  as  waa 
safe,  sepanited  it,  leaving  a  very 
small  part  of  the  body  behind, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  shrivel 
away,  A  good  deal  of  synovia 
flowed  during  the  operation.  The 
bodies  were  lipomatous,  and, 
while  warm,  looked,  except  that 
they  wei-e  more  pear-shaped, 
Bei™Btotioti0(iMianaii»e)ofih.bo^^^  ciactly  like  native  oysters  with- 

Jb««aeoD  the  rignt  it  tb*t  wbldi  grew  from  tlAe  ..it         j        i  i         "**►" 

i£ta«rr ooDd J ic ;  tbe left,  that whjcb grew frudi  Lbe  out  the  beard;   the  colour  aud 

*'"**'*  size  were  exact  imiUtious  while 

they  were  warm,  but,  on  getting  cold,  the  translucent  parts  changed  in 

appearanccj  and  then  became  still  more  white  and  opaque  on  being  put 

into  spirit. 
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2nd  Dec. — She  had  had  occasional  attacks  of  pain,  but  not  severe. 
The  temperature  varied  from  98*4°  to  100° ;  pulse  quite  normal.  I  undid 
the  bandages,  removed  the  cotton-wool  and  the  collodion  covering, 
which  was  rather  loose.  The  wound  had  not  healed.  Between  its  lips 
was  a  cjot  of  blood,  looking  as  purple  and  as  fresh  as  though  it  had 
only  just  been  effused.  The  knee  appeared  a  good  deal  smaller  than  it 
was  before  operation ;  she  had  some  slight  tenderness  over  the  whole 
joint,  but  chiefly  at  a  place  over  the  inner  condyle,  which  she,  un- 
prompted, described  as  "  the  place  where  you  removed  the  larger  body." 

13th  December. — The  wound  was  healed.  There  was  hardly  any 
tenderness,  probably  no  real  tenderness ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  judge. 
She  had  rather  frequent  and  prolonged  fits  of  hysterical  weeping.  I 
removed  the  splint,  and  moved  the  leg  through  about  30°  quite 
smoothly  and  without  pain. 

23rd  Dec. — She  went  out  walking,  well  and  free  from  pain.  The 
size  of  the  knee  was  :  above  patella,  15  inches ;  across,  14i  inches ;  below, 
13|  inches. 

8th  March. — The  patient  not  having  presented  herself  for  examination 
as  ordered,  I  found  her  at  her  residence.  The  knee  was  perfectly  well, 
having  the  same  dimensions  as  above.  The  part  of  the  inner  loose  body 
which  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  attached  could  not  be  detected.  The 
other  knee  showed  some  sweUing  and  tendency  to  hydarthrosis.  She 
stated  that  she  never  had  any  pain  nor  sense  of  weakness  in  the  left, 
the  oi>erated  knee,  but  occasional  pain  in  the  other. 

In  considering  the  result  of  these  cases  and  the  choice  of 
operation,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  subcutaneous  method 
must  have  failed  in  the  two  last,  the  bodies  being,  all  three  of 
them,  attached  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint.  The  fact 
of  their  having  marked  limits  to  their  mobility — much  wider 
in  the  case  of  de  G.  than  in  that  of  Alice  I). — had  apprised 
me  of  this  condition.  In  the  first  case,  although  the  body- 
was  evidently  perfectly  free,  and  although  I  made  a  quite 
sufficiently  wide  opening  in  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  it 
was  impossible  to  extnide  the  substance :  this  I  attribute  to 
its  hardness  and  to  its  rounded  shape.  These  observations 
bear  out  the  remarks  that  tlie  subcutiineous  method  must  in 
certain  cases  fail,  and  that  such  mode  of  operation  should  be 
avoided  when  limited  mobility  indicates  persistence  of  the 
peduncle ;  further,  that  such  method  will  occasionally  fail, 
even  when  larger  mobility  exists,  and  gives  assurance  of  an 
entirely  free  substance. 

I  have  commenced  this  section  on  the  treatment  of  loose 
bodies  with  a  description  of  operative  procedures,  because  they 
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are  the  only  means  by  whiclx  a  cure  can  be  assured;  but 
mention  must  also  be  made  of  certain  other  methods,  which, 
though  less  reliable,  are  nevertheless  yahiable.  These  all 
resolve  themselves  into  devices  for  retaining  the  body  for  a 
certain  time  in  some  definite  spot  of  the  joint-aac.  I  should 
unhesitatingly  reject  all  the  plana  which  necessitate  trans- 
fixing a  fold  of  the  synovial  membranG,  whether  with  a  hair- 
lip  pin,  a  silver  wire,  or  a  serre-fine^  they  being  less  efiicacious 
and  quite  as  dangerous  as  excision  properly  performed.  Thus 
the  f>ermissiblo  methods  can  only  consist  of  some  well-devised 
means  of  exerting  pressure  from  without,  not  upon  but  around 
the  false  body,  previously  manipulated  into  a  convenient 
position. 

Several  folds  of  lint,  into  which  a  hole  of  commensurable 
size  has  been  cut,  may  be  so  placed  and  fixed  with  strapping 
plaster,  that  the  body  lies  in  the  opening,  while  firm  pressure 
all  around  it  tends  to  prevent  it-s  escape.  Lint,  however,  is,  as 
a  rule,  too  soft  a  substance  for  this  purpose.  Better  materials 
are  either  the  sort  of  sole-leather  used  for  splints,  or  some  soft 
metal  J  either  lead  or  pewter^  in  sheet,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  If  the  former  be  preferred,  it  should  be  cut  of 
proper  si^e,  a  circle  or  oval,  about  2^  inches  in  diameter;  in 
it  a  hole  should  be  made,  which  is  to  receive  the  slightly 
projecting  body.  The  leather  is  then  to  be  steeped  in  hot 
water,  with  a  little  vinegar,  and  to  be  firmly  bandaged  on  the 
limb.  The  same  mode  of  arrangement,  except  the  steeping,  is 
suitable  for  a  pad  made  of  soft  metal,  but  a  piece  of  thin  mack- 
intosh, especially  if  lead  be  used,  is  to  be  introduced  between 
the  metal  and  the  skin,  lest  deleterious  absorption  take  place. 
When  the  leather  has  become  dry,  strapping-plaster  may  be 
substituted  for  the  bandage;  it  may  be  used  at  once  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  a  metal  pad. 

These  devices  are  valuable  as  palliative  treatment,  or  as 
means  of  impounding  a  body  which  perhaps  htis  been  found 
with  difficulty,  imtil  the  next  visit,  or  until  preparations  for 
operation  are  completed.* 

*  On   one  occasion   1    thus   fixed   a  the  QppUeatini],»nd  found  the  udLeeions 

rather  small  but  very  trouWegotne  fnlee  bec-orae  firmer:  my  pntient  waa  cured, 

hofly,  and  three  day*  nfterwurds  found  A  tolerably  long  acf|uniniancc  juBtifieft 

til  at  it  wn«  liRrdly  mobile*     I  repeated  the  aasertion* 
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If  there  be  in  the  joint  a  mnltitude  of  false  bodies,  some 
of  which  are  troublesome,  alleyiation  may  be  effected  by- 
kneading  and  manipulating  them  into  some  favourable  posi- 
tion— as,  for  instance,  for  the  knee,  the  subcrureal  pouch,  or  for 
the  elbow,  the  dilatation  near  the  inner  condyle,  causing  them 
to  be  carefully  held  in  place  by  an  assistant,  emptying  the 
joint  by  aspiration,  passing  a  perforated  metal  pad  over  the 
whole  collection,  and  tightly  enveloping  the  limb  in  plaster- 
of-Paris.  When  the  bandage  is  removed,  several  bodies  are 
generally  found  pretty  closely  attached,  and  the  movement 
of  others  is  very  much  restricted. 

I  described  at  p.  274  the  sudden  painful  attack  which  often 
gives  the  first  intimation  that  a  false  body  is  in  the  knee.  It 
must,  however,  be  said  that  a  similar  seizure  may  follow 
displacement  of  a  meniscus.  On  the  first  occasion,  if  the 
patient  seek  advice  while  the  joint  is  still  painful  and  stiff, 
the  surgeon  may  detect  abnormal  prominence  of  an  inter- 
articular  cartilage,  or  may  not  l>e  able  to  define  which  condition 
produces  the  symptoms ;  nor  is  the  immediate  diagnosis  im- 
portant, since  the  first  treatment  in  either  contingency  is  alike, 
namely,  to  restore  mobility.  This  is  done  (an  anaesthetic  may 
l>e  necessary)  by  l>ending  the  patient's  knee  to  the  full  extent. 
The  joint  should  then  a^rain  be  examined.  It  may  be  that  a 
false  body  will  be  found ;  if  not,  the  following  hints  may  aid 
diagnosis.  Subluxation  of  a  menisc  causes  less  pain  than  a 
joint-mouse ;  the  knee  is  fixed  in  a  straighter  posture ;  there 
is  distinct  tenderness  at  the  spot,  often  a  prominence,  which 
on  flexion  disappears.  Subsequent  synovitis  is  not  so  common, 
and  when  it  occurs  is  less  acute.  The  synovial  membrane  is 
smooth.  After  replacement,  a  bandage  should  be  firmly 
applied,  and  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  an  elastic  bandage  or 
kn(*e-oap  should  be  worn. 
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Acute  Articular  Ostitis. 

The  diseases  of  the  joints  hitherto  examined  have  all  taken 
their  rise  in  the  soft  parts,  that  is,  in  the  synovial  membrane 
and  sub-synovial  tissue.  Another  class  of  these  maladies  begin 
in  the  bone ;  like  those  already  described,  these  all  originate 
in  inflammation  ;*  and  Ostitis  is  a  disease  that  has  been  known 
from  time  immemorial.  In  the  next  few  chapters,  as  I  wish  to 
designate  those  osseous  inflammations  which,  situated  close  to 
a  joint,  affect  the  integrity  of  its  mechanism,  I  shall  term  the 
diseases  Articular  Ostitis  of  different  kinds,  meaning  by  that 
term  inflammation  of  a  joint-bone. 

Some  writers  would  wish  to  confound  together  all  articular 
affections,  whether  arising  in  one  structure  or  another,  under 
the  name  "joint-disease,"  chiefly,  as  it  appears  to  me,  because 
it  is  barely  possible  at  the  end  of  a  destructive  malady  to 
decide  on  the  place  of  its  commencement.  The  two  articular 
constituents  prone  to  disease  are,  however,  as  different  in  their 
physiology  and  pathology  as  are  any  two  neighbouring  struc- 
tures of  the  same  body.  Is  he  wrong  who  would  divide  pleurisy 
from  pneumonia,  and  both  from  bronchitis,  who  would  separate 
meningitis  from  cerebri tis,  conjunctivitis  from  sclerotitis  ?  If 
not,  why  is  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  two  different 
forms  of  articular  disease  to  te  called  "to  separate  natural 
wholes  into  artificial  parts,  to  dissect  disease  ?"  t  It  appears  to 
me,  that  the  separation  of  different  forms  of  disease,  occurring 

♦  Malignant    disease   and    tumours,        f  *  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's 
either  of  soft  parts  or  of  bone,  do  not    Diseases,'  T.  Holmes,  p.  411. 
come  under  our  consideration. 
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in  complex  parts,  is  that  point  in  modern  surgery  upon  which 
our  progress  chiefly  depends.  I  certainly  should  not  have 
dreamed  that  the  distinction  between  a  bone  and  a  synovial 
membrane  could  ever  be  considered  "  artificial." 

No  one  who  has  seen  a  case  or  two,  for  instance,  of  acute 
ostitis ;  but  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  early  recog- 
nition of  the  malady  gives  over  it  a  power  that  is  inevitably 
lost  if  the  surgeon,  considering  it  "joint-disease"  and  nothing 
else,  wait  till  the  worst  is  fully  developed.  In  chronic  maladies, 
owning  the  same  origin,  the  like  fact,  if  less  striking,  is  never- 
theless not  less  true. 

In  certain  cases  even,  if  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the  malady, 
of  what  it  is  doing,  and  to  what  it  will  lead,  may  not  greatly 
add  to  our  power  of  treatment,  it  will  give  us  at  least  that  of 
prognosis.  We  can  tell  our  i)atient  or  his  friends  what  state 
the  disease  will  leave  him  in ;  we  can  give  him  a  definite  assur- 
ance of  the  future,  which  must  be  denied  to  the  believer  of 
"joint-disease  as  a  whole." 

I,  therefore,  do  not  doubt  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  diseases  in  the  joints  advances  and  approaches  nearer 
to  the  precision  of  our  acquaintance  with  those  in  the  eye,  so 
will  the  distinctions  between  the  one  form  of  malady  and  the 
other  be  more  minutely  drawn,  and  more  universally  used 
and  acknowledged  ;  that  remedies  more  especially  adapted  to 
the  individuality  of  the  disease  may  be  forthcoming,  so  that 
some  which  are  now  treated  as  "joint-disease  "  will  in  the  future 
be  managed  in  a  more  discriminating  manner.  Even  now,  a 
very  few  years  after  the  work  above  quoted,  has  endeavoured 
to  discourage  all  attempts  at  differential  diagnosis,  Mr.  Smith's 
cases,*  and  Mr.  Brown's  case,t  show  that  the  surgical  mind  has 
advanced  beyond  such  teaching. 

In  carefully  weighing  the  methods  whereby  I  may  most 
readily  and  surely  convey  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  different 
clinical  and  pathological  facts,  with  which  experience  and 
study  have  made  me  familiar,  it  has  seemed  to  me  impossible 
to  include  the  whole  series  under  the  two  classical  headings  of 
acute  and  chronic,  since  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  would 

♦Bartholomew's   Hospital    Reports,  I      f  Clinical  Society  Tninsactions,  vol.  ix. 
vol.  X.  p.  190.  I  p.  175. 
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of  necessity  eiiibmee  a  wider  range  of  actions  than  can  fairly 
be  destiribt'<l  under  such  Leadings.  Wo  havo,  namely,  a  certain 
form  of  bono  inflammation,  which  terminates  very  quickly  in 
wide-spreud  gangrene,  or,  as  it  is  here  termed,  necrosis.  An- 
other, in  which  abscess  forms  within  the  Ixme,  or  in  the  cartihige 
abrmt  to  become  bune,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  being  accom- 
jmnied  by  slight,  only  partial,  and  not  very  rapid  necrosis.  A 
third,  in  which  the  osseous  tissue  becomes  in  part  sclerosed, 
in  part  softened  and  fatty  ;  pus  forming  slowly,  if  at  all,  its  pro- 
duction not  being  a  prominent  portion  of  the  morbid  act,  w^hile 
necrosis  is  generally  altogether  absent,  or  may  be  molecular, 
or  of  a  carious  charactc^r.  These  considerations  have  led  me  to 
divide  such  ostitis,  as  we  have  Uy  do  with  in  a  treatise  on  joint 
disease,  itito  three  sections,  which  may,  I  think,  most  judiciously 
be  termed  per-acute,  acute,  and  chronic*  I  prefer  these  desig- 
nations to  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic,  because  the  middle 
term  of  the  three,  that  which  trends  with  considerable  rapidity 
to  abscess  in  a  joint-end,  is  often  of  too  rapid  a  nature  to  come 
fairly  under  the  class  sub-acute. 

Per-acute  Articular  Os^iYii.— If  chronic  affections  of  bone 
tissue  are  the  slowest  of  all  maladies  with  w^hich  the  surgeon 
has  to  do,  so  are  acute  diseases  of  those  parts  among  the  most 
rapid  and  most  formidable,  not  merely  on  account  of  their 
local,  but  also  of  their  general  effect.  Nevertheless,  even  in 
those  forms  of  inflammation,  which  fully  deserve  the  title  of 
acute,  there  are  sundry  degrees  of  violence,  and  certain  differ- 
ences of  form,  which  render  some  classes  of  the  disease  much 
more  severe  and  more  constantly  fatal  than  others.  It  is  to  be 
undeT8toi>d,  from  the  beginning,  that  the  whole  bone  tissue, 
with  its  membranes,  both  lining  and  investing,  are  in  these 
cases  involved,  hence  the  term  osteo-myelitis.  In  some  the 
action  is  circumscribed  {osteo-mtfeliiis,  eircumscripia) ;  in  others, 
diffused  (diffusa) ;  and  this  form  frequently  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  phlegmon  or  erysipelas,  with  phlebitis  of  soft 
parts ;  hence  the  term  osi^a'phlebitis  diffusa.  On  the  different 
degrees  of  gravity  of  maladies  so  named  I  need  scarcely  here 
insist. 

Per-acute  ostitis  is  almost  confined  to  young  life,  and  to 
t  he    ends  of  long  bones.     At  all  events,  this  is  the  one  form  of 
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disease  which  interests  us  here.  It  involves  either,  first,  the  epi- 
physis, and  spreading,  thence,  by  way  of  the  periosteum  to  the 
next  adjacent  part  of  the  shaft,  or  more  frequently  begins  quite 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  and  passes  on  to  the  epiphysis. 
In  such  position  the  inflammation  is  generally  diffuse,  though 
not  of  necessity  phlebitic.  Another  form,  less  violent,  com- 
mences on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  epiphysal  line,  is  gene- 
rally circumscribed,  or  but  partially  difluse ;  it  is  less  grave  in 
character  and  symptoms,  unless  the  resultant  pus  pass  into  the 
neighbouring  joint. 

I  propose  to  commence  with  the  former  class  of  disease.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  some  violence,  even  though  slight,  to  severe 
chill,  or  over-exertion,  and  again  by  others  has  been  considered 
as  the  local  expression  of  a  systemic  cachexia.  The  same  diver- 
gence of  view  concerning  the  origin  of  erysipelas  and  erysi- 
peloid inflammations  of  soft  parts,  diffuse  phlegmon  and  phle- 
bitis exists.  To  my  mind  it  appears  impossible  that  any  one 
I)art  of  the  body  can  be  affected  by  a  violent  non-mechanical 
disease,  that  shall  be  entirely  local.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  occasionally  the  malady  is  multiple,  that  is  to 
say,  a  number  of  bones  are  involved  in  such  rapid  succession, 
that  they  seem  simultaneously  attacked.  No  ordinary  local 
injury  could  in  a  healthy  state  of  system  set  up  such  turbulent 
action,  for  every  healthy  child  running  and  romping  about  the 
world  receives  unharmed  a  number  of  knocks  and  bruises  far 
more  severe  than  those,  to  which  this  disease  has  often  been 
ascribed.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  local  pain,  heat 
aud  tenderness  do  as  a  rule  precede,  if  only  by  a  sliort  time, 
systemic  manifestations.  Hence  there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  certain  local  disturbances,  which,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  would  remain  within  moderate  bounds,  can 
surge  into  violent  and  destructive  disease  if  they  happen  to 
coincide  with  a  moment  when  the  constitution  is  worn  by 
ov(^r-fatigue,  want  of  good  or  sufficient  food  and  fresh  air, 
(»r  is  depressed  by  severe  chill,  perhaps  even  by  malarious 
influence. 

Such  conditions  act  with  greater  power  upon  the  immature 
constitution  of  the  young ;  and  it  is  at  that  period  of  life  that 
the  bones  are  in  a  state  of  great  formative  excitement,  accom- 
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panied  at  their  axtreniitiea  by  a  hyperfpmia  and  tension,  that 
very  etxsily  ovei-steps  the  narruw  limit,  which  separates  it  on 
the  one  hand  from  inflamnmtiuii,  on  the  other  from  congestion 
and  venous  stasis.  Moreover,  we  cannot  bnt  be  strnck  by  this 
peeuliftrity,  that  the  bone-ends,  most  liable  to  this  form  of 
disetise,  are  precisely  those,  whose  in ereiise  has  the  most  marked 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  at  those  ends  of  them 
where  that  aetivity  chiefly  prevails.  Thus  the  malady  is  moat 
frequent ^Ist,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  ;  2ud,  at  the  upjjer 
end  of  the  tibia  ;  3rd,  upper  end  of  ulna,  lower  end  of  humerus, 
and  lower  end  of  tibia  equally;  4th,  upper  end  of  femur; 
5th,  upper  end  of  humerus. 

The  disetise  commences  witli  increased  hypera^mia  of  a  part 
which,  in  earlier  life,  is  already  hyperai^mic,  accompanied  by 
blood  extravasations  of  smaller  or  greater  extent,  and  by  effu- 
sion of  moi*e  or  less  deeply  blood-stained  serum  into  the  medul- 
lary hollow  or  canccdlouri  envities  as  the  case  may  be.*  These 
phenomena  are  closely  followed  by  free  prolileration  of  the 
medulhiry  membrane,  producing  here  pus,  there  soft  granula- 
tion tissue,  which  latter  in  the  severe  and  diffuse  cases  is  quite 
unstable,  and  soon  melts  away  into  puriform  fluid  ;  but  in  the 
circumscribed  eases  persists  in  places,  and  forms  iKjundaries 
to  the  localized  absceaa  or  abscesses.  It  is  precisely  on  the  per- 
sistent or  transient  nature  of  these  limiting  granulations  that 
the  difiuse  or  circumscribed  nature  of  the  ea^e  depends.  If 
they  are  persistent,  and  tend  to  the  formation  of  new  tissue, 
the  malady  will  end  in  a  localized  abscess  or  abscesses,  with,  in 
all  probability,  some  partial  necrosis  surrounded  by  sclerosis. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  proliferation  of  the  medullary  membrane 
pi*oduce  chiefly  pus  and  transient  granuhitiuns,  soon  dissolving 
into  a  puri fu rm  fluid,  no  limiting  tissue  can  be  formed — the 
suppuration  is  difl'use.  After  a  short  interval,  the  hitherto 
semi-sylitl  medulla  dissolves  into  oil -drops,  which  mingle  freely 

subject  In  ibe  very  itt-ute  ili^ense,  t\nj 
pTocQst>eii  i^f  abtM>rplioD  o\  \\me-m\l»^ 
tormittioTi  of  HoiA'flbip*^  Iim*uiiiv>  are  by 
tbt'  vi'»kt>U8  stfiiisiHiiiid  Mi|ij'[imtJve  eneig^ 
nicTgtxl  into  Mimplo  »oiiii\tii!  dmtli  of  tne 
bom\ov  ill  those })a its, where  tbbdcHedTiDt 
bike  iilti(*L\  by  giiolual  rf-efltabli^lirueut 
(if  the  cnrciilutioik  fuUuwe<l  by  thicken- 
iu^  uud  MKlumtiuii  (ostt'o-wlertiflis). 


*  The  luiiiutu  Atiatomy  of  usIitU 
Usui  \Hien  ilefeireil  to  miotlicr  chapter, 
HiiiCf  tbfi  coiitlilioiiB  of  lilt*  pemt'ute 
form,  Uioti^b  ^ilujla1,  aiv  ton  biirntHtl  iu 
fonii  gotid  niat^ritil  for  iiivci^ ligation 
iui>reov«r,  tliey  iire  stopped  tit  a  <'ertain 
point  by  death  of  the  aaicLa]  jtarL 
The  rutiider  tberefj^Te  1;+  rt^fcrrcd  to 
Chiiptcr  XJ.  fain  full  cluoidulioij  uL  this 
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with  the  inflammatory  fluids.  At  this  period  it  is  not  usual  to 
find  the  interior  of  the  bone  filled  with  diffused  pus,  although, 
in  the  worst  form  of  disease,  that  described  by  Chassaignac  and 
Klose,  such  appearance  may  occur.  The  medullary  canal,  or 
the  spongy  end,  presents,  when  the  bone  is  split  lengthwise,  a 
mottled  aspect,  part  being  of  a  reddish  purple  (highly  vascular 
granulation  tissue),  part  yellow  or  orange  (pus  and  blood) ;  in 
some  cases  the  former,  in  others  the  latter  hue  will  predominate. 
In  others  again,  pus  collections  connected  by  narrow  channels, 
a  chaplet  of  little  abscesses  permeate  the  inflamed  portion  of 
the  bone.  Whatever  the  colour  of  the  contents,  they  always, 
on  section,  bulge  and  protrude  out  of  the  cavity,  and  pour  forth 
inflammatory  fluids  mixed  with  oil-globules. 

For  the  mere  fact  of  an  unyielding  bone  case  being  hyper- 
semic,  ue.  containing  an  abnormal  quantity  of  blood,  connotes 
that  there  must  be  an  abnormal  amount  of  pressure,  and  when 
to  this  we  add  rapid  formation  of  new  products,  it  is  evident 
that  pressure  must  be  very  considerable.  Hence  arise  venous 
stasis,  or  thrombosis,  within  the  cavity,  and  the  singular  tran- 
spiration of  oil-drops  from  the  medulla  through  the  bone.  It 
is,  I  believe,  upon  the  intensity  of  this  intra-osseous  pressure 
that  the  greater  or  less  destruction  of  tissue,  the  more  or  less 
virulence  of  the  disease,  depends ;  and  the  commencement  of 
the  second  phase,  namely,  participation  of  parts  lying  without 
the  bone,  corresponds  in  a  definite  ratio  with  the  stasis  resulting 
from  the  species  of  strangulation  within  it.  The  extrinsic 
phenomena  are  suppurative  periostitis,  with  phlegmon  of  the 
limb  generally ;  the  former  is  co-extensive  with  the  myelitis, 
the  latter  reaches  a  little  higher. 

Suppuration  of  the  periosteum  leads  very  rapidly  to  abscess 
both  inside  and  outside  that  membrane ;  but  in  neither  situation 
is  all  the  fluid  formed  in  loco,  for  it,  more  especially  that  be- 
neath the  periosteum,  is  mingled  with  large  oil-globules,  evi- 
dently emanating  from  the  interior  of  the  bone.  This  fluid  is 
frequently  blood-stained,  or,  when  not  thus  coloured,  is  greenish, 
or  may  be  brown  by  admixture  with  the  results  of  bone  decom- 
position. It  has,  more  especially  when  of  the  latter  hue,  an  evil, 
sometimes  a  very  oflfensive  odour.  In  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb, 
along  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  intermuscular  spaces, 
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large  efinsion  of  senim  takes  place ;  near  the  focus  of  disease 
this  will  be  intermixed  with  pns,  but  farther  away  is  free  of  such 
admixture ;  in  all  but  the  milder  form  of  case  it  is  markedly 
blood-stained.  In  the  more  severe,  more  pyaemic  form  of  the 
disease,  thrombosis  of  the  veins  occurs,  reaching  sometimes  from 
the  smallest  radicles  to  the  largest  and  highest  trunks.  The 
clots  are  frequently  decomposed,  and  breaking  down  into  ichor- 
like pus. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  peracute  epiphysal 
ostitis  has  not  only  many  different  degrees  of  acuity,  but  that 
the  inflammation  itself  may  be  of  different  characters. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  description  given  by  Chassaignac* 
and  by  Klose  t  is  highly  coloured,  because  those  authors  only  had 
in  view  the  worst  and  most  diffuse  cases,  such  as  are  comparable 
to  erysipelas  or  phlebitis  of  soft  parts,  such  indeed  as  are  also 
called  osteo-phlebitis,  and  are  closely  related  to  pyaemia.  Such 
disease  appears  to  be  occasionally  epidemic,  or  endemic  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world ;  but  fortunately  seldom  occurs  in 
England ;  therefore  I  would  merely  indicate  its  morbid  anatomy 
as  the  extreme  of  what  has  been  described  above.  Purple 
hyperemia,  large  blotches  of  extravasation  and  dark-coloured 
pus,  occupy  the  interior  of  the  bone,  while  outside  it  are  found 
separation  of  the  highly-congested  periosteum,  which  contains, 
besides,  the  dead  or  dying,  greenish  or  blackened  bone, 
blood-clots,  dark-coloured  offensive  pus,  and  quantities  of  oil- 
globules  ;  the  veins  of  the  bone,  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the 
surrounding  soft  parts  are  filled  with  decomposing  coagula, 
and  lie  in  tissues  bathed  in  ichor  and  blood-stained  flocculent 
pus. 

Even  such  violent  disease  as  this,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove  rapidly  fatal;  but  under  favourable  circum- 
stances the  most  acute  and  violent  symptoms  may  pass,  at  or 
about  the  end  of  the  second  week,  into  a  less  virulent  phase, 
and  may  then  either  end  fatally  by  exhaustion,  or  give  rise  to 
amputation  in  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
may,  under  judicious  management,  get  well  by  slow  degrees. 


♦  *  Gazette  Meilicalo,*  1854,  Nos.  33, 
35,  30,  37. 
t  Prager  Viortoljahrsclirift,  1858,  lo 


which  I  more  C8pecially  refeiTcd  in  my 
lirst  edition. 
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In  either  case  it.  may  happen  that  the  epiphysis  will  separate 
more  or  less  completely,  though  this  is  not  so  necessary  a 
sequence  as  some  authors  believe ;  but  disease  of  a  neigh- 
bouring joint  always  occurs  somewhere  between  the  tenth  and 
twenty-fourth  day. 

The  former  of  these  conditions,  though  not  invariable,  is 
a  suflSciently  frequent  occurrence  to  cause  Klose  to  term  the 
disease  "  Epiphysentrennung."  Its  occurrence  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  the  stress  of  the  inflammation  falling 
on  the  parts  immediately  next  the  epiphysal  line.  Some- 
times the  separation  takes  place  in  an  incomplete  form,  a 
deep  groove  being  channelled  between  shaft  and  epiphysis — 
a  certain  bend  or  twist  occurring  at  this  junction,  but  no 
absolute  disniption.  OccasiomiUy,  this  disease  is  multiple, 
more  particularly  when  it  attacks  primarily  an  epiphysal 
junction ;  but  multiple  suppurative  osteo-myelitis  may  occur, 
whatever  be  the  anatomical  seat  of  primary  attack.  Such 
cases  have  been  seen  by  several  observers,  but  the  most  re- 
markable instance  is  one  related  by  Dr.  Demme,  of  Berne,  in 
which  almost  every  larger  epiphysis  was  separated  by  suppura- 
tion at  the  line  of  junction  (Demme,  Wiener  Medicin-Halle, 
1864).  The  discMise,  in  such  instiinces,  (»ommences  in  one 
bone,  the  affection  of  the  others  is  secondary  and  probably 
pyemic ;  but  thc^  relationship  which  causes  py^emic  conditions 
to  pass  from  one  epiphysis  to  another,  previous  to  aflfecting 
internal  organs,  is  quite  occult. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  with  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
certainty,  that  acute  suppurative  ostitis  of  any  bone-end  never 
occurs  without  inducing  some  affection  of  joints.  Chassaignac 
was  the  first  to  point  out  this  fact,  but  he  erred  in  supposing 
that  the  proximal  joint,  that  betweeu  the  disease  and  the  heart, 
was  always  the  one  attacked ;  the  fact  being  that  the  knee, 
even  if  the  primary  disease  lie  above  the  middle  of  the 
femur,  or  below  the  mid<lle  of  the  tibia,  is  more  often  involved 
than  either  the  hip  or  ankle.  At  the  upper  arm  the  joint 
nearest  the  focus  of  inflammation  is  the  one  to  be  diseased. 
While  if  the  radius  and  ulna  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  any- 
where above  their  lower  ends,  the  elbow  will  be  then  most 
commonly  invad^Ml. 
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In  studying  the  nature  of  the  joint  affections^  which  are 
assoiiiated  with  peracute  ostitis,  we  nmst  take  care  to  dis- 
tinguish those  that  are  primary  and  siiniiltaneous  from  those 
that  are  secondary  and  sul>ftequent.  We  must  distinctly 
recognise  the  inde|jendenee  of  such  rheumatic,  traumatic  or 
other  inflammations  as  have  been  produced  by  the  very  same 
violence  or  exposure  which  caused  the  bone  disease — iuflam- 
mations  whicit  arise  not  merely  at  the  same  time^  hut  may 
even  precede  the  uther  mahuly.  These  conditions  were  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  the  earlier  observers  (Chassaignac,  Klose, 
Paul  J,  Roux),  wlio  also  very  much  exaggeratrMl  the  supposed 
constiint  gravity  of  the  secondary,  the  dependent  joint  affec- 
tions— they  are  often  comparatively  slight,  and  may,  if  the 
biiue  disease  tennimite  favourably,  get  quite  welL  Of  sectuidary 
affections  there  are  several  sorts  :  (1)  Serous  synovitis,  produced 
by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  periosteum;  (2)  mere 
passive  serous  effusion  (not  a  true  hydarthrosis)  frcjm  pressure 
on  and  thromb<*sis  of  veins  leading  directly  from  the  joint; 

(3)  mueo*iiiiruleut    effusion    into    the    synovial    membrane ; 

(4)  pyipmic;  and  (5)  suppurative  synovitis* 

Tht'  Jirst  three  of  these  scarcely  need  further  comment,  thrir 
morbid  anatomy  haviiig  been  already  dosiTibed,  I  wmuUI, 
however,  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  ou  Hydarthrosis 
for  a  full  descriptinn  of  its  frerpient  ostitic  origin,  especially 
that  Aino  which  is  ri(*h  in  moss-lilvc  growths;  to  Chapter  IL 
for  the  frequency  with  which  the  simple  effusion  may  gradually 
become  purulent,  &c,^all  these  may  get  well  either  entirely 
or  with  a  small  amount  of  stiffness. 

The  next  two  prcjcesses  can  hardly  persist  without  destruc- 
tion of  the  jcnnt ;  anchylosis,  more  or  less  complete,  being 
probably  the  most  favourable  issue  possible.  Pya?mic  con- 
ditions are  not  so  common  at  the  joint  next  to  the  focus  of 
disease  as  they  are  in  those  secondarily  affected  when  the  mul- 
tiple form  of  the  malady  obt^iins^  Suppurative  synovitis  is 
produced  by  the  passage,  into  the  joint  cavity,  of  pus  and 
inflammatory  products,  as  well  as  by  spread  of  the  disease, 
from  the  focus  of  inflammation.  The  irruption  of  pus  into 
the  synovial  membrane  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  though  it  took  place  with   great   suddenness,   as   a 
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thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky,  into  a  healthy  membrane.  On 
the  contrary  the  inflammation  spreads  gradually  through  the 
periosteum  and  cartilage:  this  latter  will  after  a  time  be 
perforated,  rather  might  I  say  punctured,  in  one  or  more 
small  holes,  out  of  which,  at  first  a  little,  then  more  pus 
distils  into  a  cavity  lined  not  so  much  by  highly  sensitive 
synovial  membrane  as  by  inflammation  tissue,  granulating  and 
inured  to  the  contact  of  puruloid  fluid ;  or,  perhaps,  the  car- 
tilage is  simply  shed,  detaches  itself  slowly  at  one  or  the 
other  spot,  with  the  like  result.  When  separation,  partial 
or  total,  of  the  epiphysis  takes  place,  the  joint  may  be  nearly 
healthy ;  whether  this  occurrence  will  much  affect  its  condi* 
tion  depends  upon  the  position,  inside  or  outside  the  capsule, 
of  the  epiphysal  line.  Diastasis  in  itself  does  not  affect  in  any 
way,  save  that  of  position,  a  joint,  whose  synovial  membrane 
is  altogether  free  of  the  epiphysal  junction. 

In  the  course  of  the  disease  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
some  abnormal  mobility  of  the  part  will  set  in :  this  is  ac- 
companied by  such  deformity,  as  without  due  care  and  know- 
ledge might  be  ascribed  to  subluxation,  which  is  not  the 
common,  is  indeed  an  unusual  sequela  of  this  disease.  The  dis- 
tortion arises  from  one  of  two  causes  ;  either  from  the  consider- 
able relaxation  of  ligaments  and  capsule,  produced  by  the 
great  distending  force  of  rapidly  accumulating  fluids,  or  from 
separation  of  the  epiphysis.  The  diagnosis,  especially  if  at  a 
deeply-seated  joint  or  greatly  swollen  limb,  is  difficult. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  description  that  recovery 
is  not  so  extremely  rare  an  event  as  the  earlier  writers  on  this 
subject  supposed.  Of  Demme's  seventeen  cases,*  seven  got  well, 
and  even  though  pus  was  formed  in  the  affected  articulation, 
it  retained  fair  mobility.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  is  one 
of  great  danger ;  recovery  and  convalescence  extremely  slow. 

Beyond  the  peculiarities  above  described,  the  joint-affections 
secondary  to  acute  ostitis  have  no  anatomical  characteristic 
requiring  here  especial  mention.  They  fall  under  certain  cate- 
gories as  already  given  (p.  298),  which  are  treated  each  in  its 
proper  chapter. 

I   have  now   very  briefly  indicated   the   morbid   processes 

♦  Loc.  cit. 
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which  cuusiitiite  acute  ostitis,  esp?eitilly,  if  I  may  so  tenji  it, 
epiphysitis,  an  J  Lave  spoken  of  more  and  of  less  violent 
attacks.  The  former  belong  to  that  nioile  of  inflammation > 
which  is  closely,  indeed  in  our  present  state  of  knowlodge 
inextricably,  mixed  up  with  plilebitie,  septiciemic  or  pyemic 
phenomena.  Such  cases,  the  only  ones  observed  or  noticed  by 
Chassaij^^nac  and  Ivlnse,  led  them  erroneously  to  consider  the 
one  as  necessarily  involving  the  other.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  all  grades  of  oateo-myclitis  exist;  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  many  cases  of  very  circumscribed  and 
localized  nature  are  occasionally  entirely  overlooked;  the 
isympti>ms  being  ohscnre  and  sometimes  impossible  of  inter- 
pretation»  They  end,  if  their  coume  be  favourable,  in  gra^lual 
readherence  of  the  periosteum  by  grannlntion  tissue,  sprouting 
from  that  membrane  and  from  the  suljjacent  b^me;  and  by 
inspissation  and  enclosure  within  sclerosed  bone  of  the  intra- 
osseous pus  deposit,  sometimes  also  of  a  sequestrum.  Such 
desiccated  pus  may  remain  thus  eneapsnled  and  dried  up  for 
many  years,  perhaps  permanently.  But  when  a  sulisequent 
disease  (and  l>ones  thus  weakened  by  old  inflammations  are 
very  prtiue  to  new  attackis)  reveals  to  examination  the  ancient 
casified  abscess,  it  is  generally  mistaken  for  a  tubercle ;  and 
the  more  j>Iausihly,  if  instead  of  one  such  hlutch  there  be 
several  small  remnants  of  pus-deposit  (chaplcts  of  abscess, 
p.  300)  scattered  through  the  spongy  texture.  If,  however,  an 
ostitis^  though  still  belonging  to  the  less  violent  class,  have 
yet  gone  far  enough  to  8et  up  large  pus  deposits,  and  to 
have  caused  considemble  necrosis,  death,  though  delayed,  may 
yet  occur  either  by  pyaemia,  after  joint  suppuration  and  deep- 
seated  abscess  in  the  soft  parts,  or  by  exiiaustion,  with  lar- 
daceous  degeneration  of  kiflney  and  liver.  If  the  mifortunate 
patient  escape  with  life  it  will  only  be  after  lengthened  illness, 
separation  *>f  dead  bone^  and  destrnction  of  much  tissue ;  he 
will  bear  to  his  grave  a  crippled  and  weakened  timh ;  or  per- 
haps, if  the  ultimate  resort  of  surgery  have  saved  his  life,  an 
anipu  tation  s t »mi  p. 
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Symptoms. 

The  first  sign  of  acute  osteo-myelitis  is  generally  a  rigor, 
closely  followed  by  severe  pain  in  the  aflfected  limb.  Occasion- 
ally a  dull  but  rapidly  increasing  pain  of  a  limb  precedes  all 
other  symptoms  by  a  certain  number  of  days.  Sometimes  it 
is  possible,  sometimes  impossible  to  trace  the  attack  to  such 
cause  as  a  severe  blow  or  long-continued  exposure  to  cold; 
sometimes  it  would  seem  that  an  endemic  influence  pre- 
vails,* and  when  such  causality  is  to  be  recognized  diagnosis 
is  facilitated.  The  pain  is  described  by  patients  somewhat 
diflTerently,  either  as  burning,  lancinating,  violent  aching, 
bursting  or  throbbing.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  very  significant 
loss  of  power  in  the  part ;  the  limb  remains  utterly  immobile ; 
if  the  patient  be  told  to  get  higher  or  lower  in  the  bed,  he  does 
so  with  groaning  diflSculty,  and  either  drags  the  limb  by  the 
trunk  or  lifts  it  with  his  hand.  Independent  movement  of  the 
member  itself  seems  impossible.  At  this  time,  and  for  from 
three  to  eight  days  afterwards,  no  change  whatever  can  be  de- 
tected by  local  examination ;  but  the  fevered  state  of  the  patient, 
with  marked  evening  exacerbation,  reveals  serious  disease.  The 
temperature  varies  from  100°  to  105°,  or  even  more ;  it  may  have 
been  preceded  and  accompanied  by  rigors,  the  pulse  is  at  an 
average  of  120  to  140,  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  appetite 
quite  absent.  There  is  entire  sleeplessness,  and  generally 
delirium.  At  first  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  after- 
wards vomiting  and  diarrhoja  accompany  the  worst  cases. 

Some  time  within  a  week  after  the  appearance  of  these 
characteristic  symptoms  local  swelling  becomes  manifest ;  it  is 
of  doughy  consistence  and  (edematous  near  the  surface,  but 
hard  beneath ;  the  induration  ceases  in  a  hard,  sudden  edge — 
the  limb  beyond  this  being  to  touch  normal,  or  nearly  normal. 
The  tumefied  part  is  very  tender  on  deep  pressure ;  but  this 
tenderness  ceases  at  the  above-mentioned  edge,  as  sharply  and 
as  suddenly  as  the  swelling  itself.  This  abrupt  line  of  cessation 
is  a  very  marked  symptom  upon  which  Ghassaignac  laid  great 
stress,  and  very  rightly,  even  although  it  may  occasionally  bo 
absent.  For  some  days,  even  as  many  as  from  five  to  nine,  after 
*  Such  appears  to  have  been  present  in  Kloee's  < 
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the  first  apiioarance  of  tnmefaction  there  is  neither  change  in 
the  cokmr  nor  in  the  h>cal  heat  of  the  skin.  This  change,  accord- 
ing to  Demme,*  only  supervenes  when  the  deep  swelling,  the 
perioBteal  abscess,  has  approached  the  surface.  In  one  of 
the  cases  I  have  seen,  the  coloration  when  it  came  on  was  red, 
the  surface  glazed,  and  the  veina  strongly  marked  ;  the  subject 
was  very  young;  Ixith  Chassaignac  and  Gosselint  observed  the 
same  hue;  but  Demmej  whose  experience  on  this  subject  is 
hirgCj  says  that  as  long  as  the  acute  oedema  of  the  integuments 
continues— and  in  the  phlebitic  tbmi  it  may  last  throughout  the 
disease — the  colour  is  a  dirty  chwey  pallor,  on  which  the  veins 
are  marked  out  with  more  or  less  distinctness.  Abscess  is  not 
generally  to  be  detected  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
weekj  but  in  some  cases  is  earlier. 

Altogether  the  disease,  when  thus  fully  developed,  is  dis- 
tinctly recognisable ;  the  pain  and  helplessness  of  limb>  accom- 
panied by  well-marked  pyrexia,  preceding  any  swelling  by 
not  less  than  three,  more  often  by  five  or  six  days;  then  the 
nipid  advent  of  deep,  hard  tumefaction,  usually  with  a  sharp 
edge  and  evidently  sessile  on  the  bone — absence  of  coloration 
for  several  days  after  detection  of  swelling — form  altogether 
a  picture  so  different  from  that  of  phlegmonous  cellulitis  or 
erysipelas  that  mistake  is  hardly  possible.  But  Chas&aignac 
advises  that  for  diagnostic  purposes  a  wide  incision  should 
be  made  through  the  soft  parts  and  periosteum  to  the  bone, 
and  that  judgment  might  be  aided  by  the  presence  of  oil- 
globules  floating  in  blots  upon  the  surface  of  the  pus.  Such 
proceeding,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  is  a  somewhat 
trenchant  measure,  especially  as  oil-globules  may  be  pi-esent 
in  certain  other  diseases.  Whether  such  aid  to  diagrnosis  is  to 
be  entirely  rejected  depends  upon  whether  it  be  a  valuable  or 
injurious  adjunct  to  treatment,  a  matter  to  be  considered  in 
the  sequel. 

One  of  the  results  of  osteo-myelitis,  namely,  separation  of  the 
epiphysis,  is  not  of  itself  a  phenomenon  dangerous  to  life ;  but 
the  disease  producing  it  may  by  its  virulence  be  necessarily 
fatal,  and  may  receive  a  further  lethal  impulse  from  such 
occurrence.  This  destmctiveness  corresponds  roughly  but 
•  Loo.  cit,  p.  245.  t  '  Arch,  Gen.  de  Med.,'  Nov.  1R58. 
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pretty  accurately  with  the  rapidity  with  which  diastasis  is  pro- 
duced. In  the  severe  osteo-phlebitis  observed  by  Chassaignac 
Klose,  and  J.  Boux,  the  epiphyses  separated  about  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  day.  The  sudden  assumption  of  a  new  abnormal 
posture,  and  the  deformed  appearance  about  the  joint,  first 
aroused  suspicion  of  the  fact.  In  such  cases  the  soft  tissues  are 
very  liable  to  become  gangrenous,  and  to  permit  the  protru- 
sion to  some  little  distance  of  the  ragged,  brown-green  and 
semi-putrescent  shaft-end  of  the  bone. 

In  other  cases*  separation  was  delayed  until  much  later,  viz. 
up  to  the  40th  or  55th  day ;  under  such  circumstances  it  may 
be,  as  I  myself  have  seen,  only  partiaLt  The  symptoms  are 
similar  to  fracture  at  a  later  age,  that  is  after  the  epiphyses 
have  joined,  for  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  diastasis 
can  only  occur  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Distortion,  which 
careful  examination  by  eye  and  touch  will  show  not  to  arise 
from  dislocation ;  abnormal  mobility,  while  the  shape  of  the 
joint  can  be  felt  to  be  unchanged  by  the  movement — f.6.  the 
relative  position  of  the  joint-ends  remains  the  same :  while 
abnormal  lateral  movements  near  a  hinge  joint,  such  as  the 
knee,  are  enforced,  there  will,  for  instance,  be  no  divulsion  of 
joint  surface,  no  opening  and  shutting  of  the  articulation. 
The  truncated  shaft-end  makes  pressure  from  within  towards  the 
skin,  giving  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  prominence,  which  may 
be  felt  to  be  diflTerent  in  shape  to  that  of  the  joint-end.  These 
peculiarities  can  be  much  more  easily  made  out  in  a  subject 
whose  soft  parts  are  normal,  than  in  one  whose  tissues  are 
swollen  by  suppuration  and  oedema.  Moreover,  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  shape  of  diaphysal  and  epiphysal  junctions  in 
diflTerent  bones  and  at  diflTerent  periods  of  life  greatly  aids 
diagnosis.  Nevertheless,  in  the  particular  conditions  whereby 
osteo-myelitis  may  be  recognised,  the  attendant  naturally  looks 
for  diastasis ;  therefore,  if  any  distortion  and  abnormal  mobility 
come  on,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  recognise  its  cause,  more 
especially  since  in  all  but  very  young  subjects,  babies  in  fact, 

*  Demme,  I.e.;  Robcr,  **  Die  pseudo-  ,  periostitiB,  even  suppurative  synovitis 
rheumatische  Knoohen  und  Oelenk-fint-  may  produce  it  in  tWe  bonea  whose 
zUndung,"  *  Archiv  fUr  Heilkunde/ 1865.  ,  epiphysal  line  lies  within  the  oapsulu 

t  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  diastasis  i  of  the  joint;  traumatic  diastasis  is  of 
may  occur  from  other  causes  besides  |  course  well  known  to  every  practical 
osteo-myelitis,  for  instance,  suppurative    surgeon. 
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somu  rropitatioB,  in  jiart  liiird,  in  [lart  soft,  is  present.  Not 
unfreqneutly  also  a  sinus  or  abscess-opening  le^s  a  proW^ 
direct  to  the  line  of  separation :  oeeasionally  the  edges  of  the 
disj unction  at  one  part  (diaphysal)  or  the  other  (epiphysal) 
can  be  felt.  It  slionld  Ije  kniiwn,  though  the  matter  is  hanUy 
connected  with  my  present  subject,  tliat  not  merely  do  joint 
epiphyses,  but  also  muscnlar  apophyses  thus  become  separated 
from  the  shaft. 

Affection  of  the  joint  lying  near  the  osteo-myelitie  focus 
nmnifejsts  itself  in  different  ways.  Chassaignac  was  not  correct 
in  imagining  that  it  always  assumes  a  violent  suppurative 
character;  niureover,  he  only  mentioned  that  tbrni  which  is 
directly  induced  by  contiguity  to  the  bono-disease.  If,  how- 
ever—and this  I  have  observed  when  the  patient  is  between 
the  third  and  sixth  year — the  disease  originate  in  injury,  a 
tolerably  well-marked  simple  synovitis  may  precede  a  graver 
affection.  Later  in  life,  when  exposure  to  cold  La^  produced 
the  disease,  a  sharp  rheumatic  B}'Tiovitis  may  first  arise  and 
w^ill  tend  to  distract  attention  from  the  earlier  symptoms  of 
the  osseous  malady.  The  mixture  of  the  two  diseases  is  indeed 
sutticiently  |)erplexing,  for  the  surgeon  having  in  his  mind  a 
synovitis,  perhaps  not  markedly  severe,  sees  in  tliut  malady  not 
enough  to  account  for  the  severe  pain  and  the  great  pyrexia 
especially  as  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  more  important  disease, 
the  joint  may  evidently  l>e  getting  Ijctter*  Again,  a  less  early, 
but  still  early,  synovitis,  of  mther  a  slight  character,  may  be 
caused  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  periosti?nm,  while 
that  membrane  only  just  commencing  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
diseajso  within  the  bone  is  as  yet  but  slightly  involved.  Such 
symptoms,  combined  with  the  signs  and  the  history  of  an 
ordinary  synovitis,  may  very  excusably  lead  the  surgeon  to 
attribute  the  pyrexia  and  pain  t^o  a  wrong  cause,  and  to  diagnoae 
the  case  as  one  of  acute  suppurative  synovitis.  When  the  hip 
or  shoulder  is  affected  the  distinction  is  more  difficult  than 
when  the  knee  or  other  superficial  joint  is  involved  ;  the 
differential  signs  are  as  follows.  The  pain  is  dilltrently 
placed :  osteo-myelitis,  however  near  the  joint,  does  not 
produce  pain  within  it,  nor  in  the  spots  idiaracteristic  of 
synovitis,  but  in  the  bone  itself,  a  little  distance  fr«»m    the 
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articulation  even  when  the  epiphysis  is  primarily  involved. 
The  joint  is  less  swollen,  and  on  its  surface  oedematous ;  it  is 
also  less  exquisitely  tender  than  a  suppurating  one  ;  tenderness 
may  indeed  be  detected  over  one  of  the  joint-bones,  but  is  quite 
or  almost  absent  from  the  other ;  it  often  is  more  marked  a  little 
distance  from  the  joint  than  over  the  synovial  membrane  itself. 
The  surface  is  not  red,  nor  are,  in  these  early  days,  the  veins 
upon  it  strongly  marked.  Lastly,  the  characteristic  positions 
of  severe  synovitis  are  absent ;  the  knee,  for  instance,  does  not 
become  more  and  more  flexed,  but  remains  almost  straight,  until 
after  the  fifth  or  eighth  day,  the  period  when  the  deep  hard  swell- 
ing of  osteo-myelitis  occurs.  These  are  very  peculiar  condi- 
tions ;  the  patient  has  a  strongly  marked  pyrexia  of  a  somewhat 
typhoid  form,  and  complains  of  severe  pain  in  an  extremity — 
a  joint  in  that  limb  is  affected,  but  to  a  degree  only  which 
cannot  possibly  account  for  the  general  disturbance.  The 
pain  points  to  local  disease,  the  violent  fever  marks  its  severity, 
but  the  joint  affection  is  not  severe ;  this  peculiarity  of  symptoms 
can  be  interpreted  in  but  one  way,  the  surgeon  is  at  once  led 
to  regard  the  bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint  as  the 
seat  of  disease. 

The  secondary  joint  affections,  those  depending  directly  on 
the  osteo-myelitis,  have  been  described  as  of  five  orders,  and 
any  one,  even  the  mildest  of  these,  may  be  present  when  the 
bono  is  already  suppurating;  they  only  arise  after  the  bono 
disease  has  been  for  some  time  established,  and  then  in  a 
gradual,  almost  imperceptible,  manner.  The  first  three  mani- 
fest themselves  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  fluid  in  the  articu- 
lation ;  but  it  will  always  be  very  difficult  to  verify  a  transition 
from  mere  serous  to  purulent  synovitis,  since  one  of  the  chief 
symptoms  of  this  change,  viz.  pyrexia,  is  mashed  by  fever 
already  existent.  The  diagnosis  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
unimportant,  hut  should  the  surgeon  wish  to  make  it,  an 
aspirator  needle  will  readily  solve  the  ([uestion. 

PyflBuiic  pus  de|>osit  manifests  itself  by  the  general  signs  of 
that  dyscrasia  rather  than  by  any  especial  local  ones ;  if  the 
joint  liave  not  been  previously  affected  it  will  of  course  swell 
after  the  manner  described  at  p.  98.  The  joints  of  the 
limb  itself,  ospocially  the  joint  near  the  original  disease,  are 
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less  likely  to  be  atlai-ked  by  metiistiitie  abscess  than  distant 
ones.  In  multiple  osteo-myelitis  such  condition  of  a  distant 
joint  is  the  first  sign  that  a  new  focus  of  disease  has  formed. 

Acute  suppurative  synovitis  as  a  sequela  of  acute  ostitis, 
unless  under  mistaken  forms  of  treatment,  is  rare ;  its  symptoms 
are  very  distinct.  Occasionally,  such  disease  is  ushered  in 
by  considerable  decrease  in  the  pain  above  the  joint,  owing 
appareutly  to  some  decrease  of  intra-osseous  pressure  — pus 
having  escaped  into  the  synovial  cavity.  This  slight  remission  is 
followed  by  a  renewal  of  rigors,  wdiieh  have  for  some  days  been 
absent;  then  follow  fresh  pains,  a  new  rise  of  temperature, 
rapid  swelling  of  joint  with  redness  of  surface,  and  the  other 
symptoms  descril>ed  at  p.  301,  The  usual  form  of  joint-suppura- 
tion in  these  cases  conies  on  slowly,  and  is  much  masked  ; 
tlie  punctured  ojreuings,  one  or  more  in  the  cartilage,  being 
filled  by  granulations  from  the  cancelli,  let  pus  pass  but  slowly 
into  the  joint ;  hence,  already  inured  to  its  presence  by 
previous  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  synovial  tissue,  the 
suppuration  is  less  stormy  than  under  other  circumsttinces ;  it 
is  therefore  less  pyrogenous,  and  in  a  given  time  less  de- 
structive ;  but  the  same  signs  as  those  above  given,  though  not 
so  severe,  will  show  the  character  of  the  disease. 


Treatment. 

When,  in  1854,  Chassaignac  read  before  the  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences  his  since  classical  papers  on  Osteo-myelitis,  he  also 
described  the  treatment,  namely,  early  and  wide  incision  down 
to  the  bone.  Only  two  of  his  cases  recovered.  Klose,  J.  Roux, 
Goflselin,  and  others  followed  in  the  same  line,  and  with  very 
similar  results.  Whether,  after  this  incision,  amputation  was 
or  was  not  performed,  the  patients,  as  a  very  general  rule,  died. 

In  1862,  Dr.  H.  Demme  of  Berne  published  his  paper  on 
this  subject;*  he  gives  the  detailed  history  of  seventeen  cases. 
In  the  first  four  Chassaignac's  recommendation  was  carried 
out ;  they  died  on  the  15th,  34th,  76th,  and  138th  day  respec- 
tively. In  the  other  thirteen  eases  no  early  incisions  were 
made ;  of  these  every  one  recovered. 

•  Loc.  Ht 
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It  is,  doubtless,  sad  and  humiliating  to  consider  that  in 
memoirs  undoubtedly  careful,  and  founded  on  minute  obser- 
vations, excellent  surgeons  should  have  inculcated  and  in- 
augurated a  treatment  that,  in  great  degree,  produced  the 
sadness  and  blackness  of  the  picture  which  they  drew.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  incisions  which  opened 
out  to  the  air,  and  its  floating  influences,  veins  already  inflamed, 
and  prone  to  septic  action,  admitted  that  particular  morbid 
agency  which  should  be  carefully  excluded,  and  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  were,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  cause  of 
death.  The  fundamental  axiom  of  Dr.  Demme's  treatment 
is  therefore  to  avoid  making  any  opening  whatever,  during 
the  more  violent  phase  of  the  malady  which,  as  previously 
stated,  passes  away  some  time  during  the  second  week,  leaving 
a  subacute  and  less  dangerous  condition. 

Dr.  Demme  moreover  supports  this  view  upon  theoretical 
grounds,  pointing  out  that  the  malady  and  the  abnormal 
pressure  lie  within  the  bones,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife, 
and  that  merely  to  cut  down  to  its  surface  cannot  relieve  the 
evil;  also,  that  the  wide  and  deep  incisions  so  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  authors  already  frequently  named,  give 
rise  to  very  considerable  bleeding,  and  that  in  the  depressed 
state  of  the  patient  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  spare  his 
powers  in  every  way. 

During  the  brunt  of  the  febrile  condition  he  recommends 
therefore  a  somewhat  expectant  treatment.  The  diet  to  be 
nourishing,  but  light  and  unexciting.  The  use  of  morphia 
and  other  anodynes  is  absolutely  necessary.  Beyond  this,  the 
medicinal  treatment  is  to  be  as  simple  as  possible,  though 
naturally,  in  the  course  of  such  a  malady,  various  indications 
for  diflferent  forms  of  medication  may  arise,  such  as  diarrhoea, 
constipation,  icterus,  pleural  complications  and  the  like. 

For  local  treatment  the  most  necessary  condition  is  entire  rest 
of  the  limb,  which  should  be  somewhat  raised.  An  Amesbury 
splint  for  instance,  sw\ing  in  a  Salter's  cradle,  or  the  suspension 
arm  splint  (see  p.  83).  Any  local  blood-letting,  poultices, 
&c.,  are  to  be  repudiated.  Two  applications  more  especiedly 
seem  to  him  commendable,  viz.  ice  in  bags  kept  constantly 
ou  the  limb,  and  iodine  painted  on  every  two  days.     Of  the 
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former  he  has  had  no  personal  experience.*  The  latter  is  his 
sheet-anchor;  indeed,  Dr.  Demme  speaks  of  this  application 
not  merely  in  this  disease,  but  also  in  others,  in  terms  which 
English  surgeons  will  hardly  endorse.  He  uses  a  very  strong 
tincture,  namely,  of  pure  Iodine,  60-68  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
nearly  absolute  alcohol  (96-98  per  cent.) ;  this  preparation  is  to 
be  painted  on  till  a  blue-black  colour  is  produced,  and  always 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  disease.  The  part  then  is  to  be 
covered  in  cotton  wool  or  wadding,  or  in  a  compress  steeped 
in  oil.  If  it  should  blister,  acetate  of  lead,  alum  or  an  opium 
lotion  is  to  be  applied. 

If  any  abscess  come  near  the  surface,  it  may  be  opened  by  a 
small  valvular  incision,  or  by  a  trocar ;  the  surgeon  will,  of 
course,  take  this  opportunity  of  confirming  his  diagnosis  by 
looking  for  the  characteristic  circles  of  oil  floating  on  the  pus. 
With  this  treatment  we  must  wait  for  the  gradual  decrease  of 
pyrexia,  and  of  inflammatory  signs,  which  usually  comes  on 
in  the  second  week. 

The  subaeute  phase  of  the  disease,  when  fairly  developed, 
is  the  signal  for  incisions,  or  at  least  for  an  opening  through 
the  skin ;  the  place  must  be  determined  by  the  proximity  of 
pus  to  the  surface.  The  scalpel  gives  rise  to  much  loss  of 
blood — the  actual  cautery,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  is,  according  to 
Demme,  preferable,  and  even  when  the  knife  has  been  used 
he  recommends  subsequent  cauterization.  Afterwards,  the 
wound  to  be  washed  out  with  injections  of  chlorinated  water 
and  iodine;  or  dressings  with  plugs  soaked  in  tincture  of 
iodine,  so  as  to  convert  the  soaked  and  dying  areolar  tissue 
into  a  dry  slough.  If  any  symptom  indicate  that  within 
some  part  of  the  bone  a  collection  of  pus  has  taken  place, 
the  trephine  may  with  advantage  be  applied. 

Thus  far  I  have  given  the  views  of  Dr.  Demme  the  younger 
as  opposed  to  those  of  Chassaignac,  Gerdy,  and  others.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  submit  that  in  certain  cases  tension  is  so  ex* 
cessive  that  incision,  unless  he  would  allow  gangrene  to  come 
on,  is  forced  upon  the  surgeon.  Moreover,  we  now  have  means 
whereby  the  advantages  of  opening  may  be  attained,  without 
the  fear  of  putrefactive  changes  ;  and  of  the  only  cases  which  I 

*  My  own  lias  been  liiglily  iinfavnurable. 
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have  had  to  treat  since  I  commenced  the  antiseptic  method,  two 
got  well  rapidly,  after  a  limited  incision  followed  by  free  tear- 
ing of  the  periosteum ;  one  died,  amputation  being  declined,  of 
lardaceous  disease  and  marasmus.  I  would,  under  our  present 
advantages,  incline  to  follow  this  course.  Of  the  two  cases 
which  I  treated  after  Dr.  Demme's  method,  the  more  severe 
one  died,  the  other  recovered,  but  with  considerable  necrosis 
and  a  stiff,  somewhat  deformed,  joint.  As  to  the  general 
treatment,  plentiful  support,  large  doses  of  quinine,  or,  under 
fear  of  purulent  infection,  the  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium 
(see  p.  124)  are  necessary.  Morphia  most  conveniently  as 
a  hypodermic  injection  is,  as  already  stated,  essentiaL 

Even  after  the  patient  has  convalesced,  certain  very  trouble- 
some conditions  generally  remain  behind,  and  may  continue 
for  years.  Sequestra  will  probably  be  left,  which,  if  large, 
may  even  prove  a  source  of  subsequent  danger — if  small,  may 
keep  open  long  tortuous  sinuses,  leading  outward  through  the 
skin,  and  maintain  a  continual  discharge,  with  more  or  less  of 
pain  and  lameness.  Also,  if  the  closure  of  veins  by  phlebitic 
thrombosis  remain  permanent,  a  very  troublesome  oedema  with 
solid  effusion,  impairs  the  function  of  the  limb.  These  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to 
the  precepts  of  surgery,  to  inculcate  which  is  not  my  present 
task.  But  I  must  point  out  that  a  bone  thus  weakened  by  an 
osteo-myelitis,  is  very  prone  to  subsequent  forms  of  disease, 
which  we  shall  meet  with  in  an  ensuing  chapter. 

The  management  of  diastasis  is  twofold ;  the  preventive 
and  the  curative.  Every  surgeon  encountering  the  disease 
above  described  will  be  prepared  for  such  occurrence ;  he  will, 
however,  remember  that  only  in  the  worst,  the  osteophlebitic 
forms,  are  the  epiphyses  cast  off  in  a  rapid,  almost  sudden 
manner.  That  in  general  a  groove  more  or  less  deep,  and 
extending  either  entirely  or  partially  round  the  bone,  gradually 
invades  the  epiphysal  junction  more  and  more,  until  it  is 
entirely  absorbed,  or  until  a  check  is  put  to  the  absorbing 
process.  If  any  violent  or  sudden  movement  occur,  while  the 
formation  of  this  groove  is  somewhat  advanced,  the  lessened 
bond  between  shaft  and  joint-end  will  snap ;  while  if  by  due 
care  such  occurrence  be  rendered  impossible,  the  union  may 
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be  iimintatned.  Tho  limb,  then,  in  all  these  cuses  must  be 
entirely  imrjiobilized,  nor  most  even  a  slight  ehauce  of  move- 
meot  be  permitted  ;  care  of  course  will  be  taken  that  the  joint 
be  put  np  in  such  position  as  will  be  most  useful  should  the 
very  probable  anchylosis  ensue. 

When  diastasis  has  taken  place  anchylosis  is  th^^  best 
attainable  result  The  accident  must  be  treated  like  a  fracture, 
but  even  with  more  rigid  maintenance  of  immobility  and  for 
a  greater  length  of  time,  A  false  joint  about  the  elliow  may 
be  tolerated,  but  one  at  the  knee  is  a  very  grave  misfortune, 
and  years  of  splintage  t*an  hardly  be  called  wasted  if  they  at 
last  overcome  the  trouble.  As  soon  as  the  condition  of  soft 
parts  permits  such  application,  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  in 
which  openings  at  the  sinus  mouths  are  cut,  is  the  best  form 
of  support.  Afterwards  a  well-fitting  mechanical  appliance 
may  be  necessary. 

As  the  diseases  of  joints  combined  with  osteo-myelitis  are 
of  manifold  degrees  and  kinds,  so  must  the  treatment  be 
various.  The  primary  malady,  that  which  I  have  described 
as  produced  by  the  same  cause  as,  but  otherwise  independent 
of  the  osteo-myelitis,  assumes  the  Ibrm  of  acute  serous  or 
suppurative  synovitis,  which  sometimes  even  may  be  severe, 
and  if  it  precede  the  inflammation  of  bone  will  engage  all  the 
surgeon's  attention.  The  treatment  of  acute  synovitis  de- 
scribed at  p.  58,  which  is  here  appropriate,  will,  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  subdue  the  malady  before  or  very  soon  after 
the  manifestation  of  the  hone  disease.  In  other  cases  tho  two 
maladies  arise  simultaneously  or  nearly  so ;  the  primary  joint 
aflecti^m  is  very  apt  to  persist  long  enough  to  miugle  with  a 
fresh  and  secondary  inflammation,  propagated  from  the  bone. 
Under  such  circumstances  very  rapid  and  considerable  ex- 
acerbation takes  place;  the  symptoms  are  not  so  much 
aggravated  as  muffled  anrl  concealed  by  a  more  violent  con- 
dition, hence  a  frequent  difficulty  in  apportion ing  its  just 
part  to  either  phase  of  the  treatment.  I  would  recommend 
more  especially  besides  rigid  rest  free  vesication,  either  by 
the  Spanish  fly  or  the  strong  tincture  of  iodine,  not  over,  but 
rather  above  the  joint,  and  close  watchfulness  as  regards 
tension    of    parts.     When   the    synovial  membrane,   and   the 
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perisynovial  tissues  get  full  and  tight,  an  incision  should 
be  made  under  the  most  rigid  antiseptic  precautions.  A 
subcutaneous  incision,  unless  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  the 
fluid  is  not  pus,  and  unless  the  joint  only,  not  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  tense,  will  either  lead  to  extra-articular  abscess, 
or  will  not  relieve  the  condition. 

Case  55. — Mrs.  F.  brought  her  baby,  aged  2  years  and  3  months,  to 
the  hospital,  14th  April,  1867.  The  child,  though  at  the  time  very  ill,  was 
of  fine  vigorous  growth,  and  evidently  of  excellent  constitution.  The 
mother  suspected,  but  could  not  affirm,  that  it  had  been  let  fall  by  a  girl 
in  charge  about  a  fortnight  previously — the  symptoms  appeared  to 
have  commenced  eight  days  since.  The  right  thigh  was  greatly  swollen, 
red  and  shiny  on  the  surface.  The  tumefaction  was  hard,  on  deep 
pressure  the  superficies  oedematous,  the  red  colour  disappearing  on  the 
place  of  pressure,  and  only  slowly  returning.  The  tongue  was  rather 
brown,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  child's  manner  oppressed  and  dull.  Mr. 
Hancock  treated  the  child  by  poultices  and  purge,  support  and  stimuli. 

18th  April. — The  limb,  which  previously  had  been  bent  up,  was  found 
to  be  straight,  evidence  of  an  abscess  appeared  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
outside  of  the  thigh ;  this  was  opened,  the  finger  passed  in,  and  the  deeper 
parts  torn  away.  A  good  deal  of  pus,  with  oil-globules  floating  on  it, 
were  thus  evacuated,  and  I  felt  the  femur  bare  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wound. 

20th. — The  limb  was  found  in  a  very  strange  position,  the  knee 
hyper-extended,  hollow  in  front  above  the  patella,  protuberant  in  the 
popliteal  space.  The  tibia  was  not  in  a  straight  line  with  the  femur, 
but  was  directed  considerably  outward.  The  child  waa  apathetic, 
almost  comatose. 

23rd. — Early  on  the  morning  of  this  day  the  child  died. 

25th. — Leave  to  examine  the  limb  only  was  with  difficulty  obtained. 
The  skin  being  carefully  removed,  the  saphenous  vein  was  found  to  be 
choked  with  thrombus,  as  far  as  the  saphenous  opening.  The  tissues 
outside  the  fascia  lata  were  somewhat  infiltrated  by  serum  of  brownibh 
hue.  This  fascia  was  divided  from  knee  to  groin.  The  muscles  were  of 
remarkably  dark  colour,  the  interspaces  filled  with  serum  in  the  upper 
parts ;  lower  down,  i.e.  nearer  to  the  knee,  this  fluid  gradually  changed 
to  a  brownish  and  then  blood-stained  pus.  The  veins  all  contained 
clots,  some  of  which  were  evidently  old  and  broken  down,  being  of  a 
dusky  yellowish  or  fawn  colour.  This  was  more  readily  made  out  in 
the  larger  veins,  therefore  especially  in  the  femoral,  but  they  were  all 
apparently  in  the  same  state. 

The  periosteum  was  separated  from  the  femur  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
bone,  which  was  rough  and  necrosed,  the  interval  left  being  occupied  by 
thick,  rather  grumous  pus,  and  oil  or  liquefied  fat.  On  the  inner  and 
front  part  of  the  diaphysal  end,  the  bone  was  rough  and  excavated, 
there  being  a  hollow  as  large  as  half  a  filbert,  with  very  uneven  surface, 
looking  .as  if  it  had  been  gnawed.      This  caries  extended  along  the 
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eptphfw^  junctlofi,  which  wiw  qnite  dettrojed  except  at  tlie  back  and 
cmter  part*  where  iome  cartQage-fibreB  atill  kept  the  epiphysis  attached 
to  the  ahaft.  The  epiphjsiii  itself  waa  rougheiied  hy  the  depoeition  of 
amaU  nneren  oatoophytes.  but  though  infiamed  waa  not  necrcaed  I  eonld 
not,  owing  to  the  protoiaee  exacted  bj  the  moOier,  remove  the  femur, 
bat  nuide  a  longitadinal  aeciion  with  tbe  aaw,  ao  aa  to  open  the 
medaUarj  caritj  from  the  end  of  the  diaphjaiB  upward  for  about  four 
inebea.  Thia  cari^  waa  filled  with  pna — ^liqnefied  medQlht  and  blood 
«xtmTaaatKOoa ;  theae  last  did  not  mingle  with  the  other  flnida^  bot 
were  doited  in  different  parta.  so  aa  to  give  a  singular  coloration; 
Taned  ol  yellow,  dnsky  and  bright^  brown  Yerging  into  green,  and 
purple.  The  inner  layer  of  bone  tieaae,  tbat  forming  the  wall  of  the 
medallaiy  carily,  waa  here  and  there  eoft — loagh-looking.  aa  though 
worm-eaten;  occasionally  a  larger  hole  than  naoal  ccoitained  a  aolt 
pnltaceoua  ping. 

0a81  66. — John  0.,  aged  13.  received,  2nd  Febroary.  1871,  a  aeTere 
kick  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  left  thigh  while  playing  footbaU.  He  had^ 
for  some  days,  a  good  deal  of  pain,  in  arbout  a  week  this  seemed  better ; 
but  be  felt  iH  On  the  12th  or  ISth  he  tried  to  run  home  through  a 
ahower,  but  this  hurt  him  so  much  that  he  stopped*  and  had  to  go 
alowly,  and  got  very  wet  Three  or  four  nights  after  he  waa  awoke  in 
the  night  with  violent  pain  and  headache,  waa  sick  next  day ;  the  limb 
wma  swollen. 

17th  February. — He  waa  brought  to  the  hoflpital.  The  outer  aide  of 
the  thigh  waa  baggy  with  fluctuation,  the  whole  limb  swollen ;  although 
the  superficies  was  soft,  and  the  case  seemed  like  an  abscess  under  the 
foacia  lata,  stronger  palpation  showed  that  there  was  a  deeper,  harder 
•welling,  sessile  on  a  portion  of  the  bone.  The  Hmit  of  this  indurated 
part  was  very  defined ;  below  being  about  two  inches  above  the  patella ; 
above  about  the  junction  of  the  upper,  with  the  middle  femoral  third. 
The  limb  lay  quite  straight  on  ita  hack  ;  he  did  not  move  it  when  told, 
though  evidently  he  tried  to  obey.  I  asked  him  to  get  up  higher  in  the 
bed,  and  while  doing  so  he  dragged  the  limb  along  as  though  it  were 
quite  Hfele98>  There  was  no  redness,  but  rather  a  pallor  of  surface. 
Several  tortuous,  meeh-like  veins  were  strongly  marked  above  the  knee- 
joint,  and  running  up  the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  Tongue  brown  and 
dry;  pukel3<)^140,  email;  temperature  104*8^,  Occasionally,  especially 
at  night,  the  boy  had  a  muttering  form  of  delirium ;  Bometimes  very 
restless,  but  more  commonly  was  dull  and  apathetic.  He  was,  on 
admission,  either  already  affected  with  pyaemia,  or  on  the  verge  of 
being  so.  The  abscesa  waa  incieed  only  through  the  fascia  lata,  a  great 
quantity  of  pus  escaped ;  it  contained  no  oil  blotches,  but  had  a  some- 
what offensive  odour ;  the  cavity  was  mopped  out  with  chloride  of  zinc 
iolution,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  permanganato  of  potash. 

21st. — Very  plentiful  discharge  from  the  wound;  the  pus  coDtaina 
some  oil.  On  pnseing  in  my  finger  I  felt  the  periosteum  baggy  and 
fluctuating;  alto  1  detected  a  email  opening,  into  which  I  passed  a 
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strong  steel  director,  and  tore  the  membrane  almost  to  tlie  extent  of  tlie 
oater  opening.  The  limb  looked  rather  deformed  at  the  knee.  A 
light  Maclntjre  splint  applied,  limb  swung.  The  pns,  which  flowed 
freely,  contained  a  quantity  of  oil.  The  boy's  health  was  much  in 
the  same  state;  the  thermometer,  however,  marked  a  few  decimals  less 
temperature. 

24th. — The  swelling  of  the  thigh  had  decreased ;  the  bone  could  be 
felt  bare  and  rough  as  far  as  the  finger  would  reach.  The  boy  is  more 
restless,  mutters  continually,  sleeps  little,  but  seems  often  comatose. 
Some  diarrhoea  ;  stools  very  offensive  and  dark. 

27th. — The  limb  decreased  in  size ;  but  with  a  singular  yeUow-grey 
hue  over  the  whole  thigh.  The  boy,  however,  was  worse,  his  breathing 
very  quick  and  shallow ;  tenderness  over  the  abdomen.  Pulse  almost 
too  quick  to  be  counted ;  temperature,  morning,  100*2° ;  evening,  105'1°. 

1st  March. — Death  took  place  in  the  night. 

3rd. — Post-martem.  Secondary  pyeDmic  deposits  in  both  lungs,  but 
chiefly  in  the  left,  a  few  secondary  abscesses  in  the  liver — a  low  form  of 
peritonitis — intestines  contracted.  Brain  pale  with  much  serum  in 
cavities,  no  abscesses,  a  little  arachnitis  in  Sylvian  fissure.  The  thigh 
infiltrated  with  turbid  serum  and  pus,  the  muscles  dark  and  softened, 
breaking  under  pressure  with  the  finger.  All  the  lower  half  of  the 
femur  bare,  the  periosteum  fiUed  with  thick  grumous  flocculent  pus, 
offensive  and  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  lower  end  of  the  diaphysis  was  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  and  the  neighbourhood  was  saturated  with  oil ;  the 
epiphysis  was  quite  detached,  and  the  truncated  end  of  the  shaft  was 
very  rough ;  from  this  darkened  part  of  the  bone  the  necrosis  seemed 
to  have  spread  upward,  but  much  more  extensively  on  the  outer  than  on 
the  inner  side — the  line  of  attachment  of  the  periosteum  being  veiy 
oblique.  On  splitting  the  bone,  lengthwise,  with  the  saw,  one  opened 
close  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  an  intra-osseous  abscess,  and  when 
the  section  was  complete  this  was  found  enclosed  in  fairly  smooth  osseous 
walls,  of  a  green,  almost  bright  green,  hue,  which  on  the  section  edge 
could  be  seen  to  merge  into  brown  towards  the  outer  surface. 

The  veins  of  the  limb  were  mostly  choked  with  thrombi  and  broken- 
down  clot. 

Case  57. — Emma  S.,  aged  11,  admitted  under  my  care  into  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital,  5tb  November,  1875.  She  was  taking  home  work  for  her 
mother ;  met  with  no  accident  that  she  knows  of — ^but  the  distance  was 
considerable ;  she  was  very  tired,  and  had  to  sit  down  several  times ; 
came  home  late  and  had  no  supper ;  felt  very  bad,  and  did  not  sleep. 
Had  to  get  up  next  morning,  but  could  hardly  walk  from  pain  in  the 
leg.     This  happened  a  week  before  she  came  to  the  hospital. 

She  was  a  small,  ill-nourished  girl,  of  feeble  constitution,  not  properly 
fed,  and  evidently  hard- tasked  by  her  mother.  The  left  leg  was  swollen 
and  very  painful ;  the  swelling  was  chiefly  just  below  and  about  the  knee- 
joint,  where  considerable  deep  induration  could  be  felt,  but  the  whole 
limb  was  o&dematous  and  marked  by  a  network  of  tortuous  veins,  except 
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at  a  Hpot  inside  tho  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  which  was  red  ;  the  limb  was 
of  a  muddy  jcUow  colour.  It  was  quite  helpless,  as  though  paralyzed. 
Her  tongue  was  white  and  coated  slightly  brown  by  the  raph6 ;  pulse 
125 ;  temperature  103*8°.  Support  and  stimuli  were  ordered ;  also  a  suffi- 
cient purge.  Hypodermic  injection  of  morphia.  Limb  to  be  wrapped 
in  a  turpentine  stupe. 

8th. — The  limb  was  more  swollen;  the  knee-joint  fluctuating.  A 
small  incision  was  made  through  the  periosteum  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tubercle,  where  the  red  spot  aboTc-mentioned  had  become  of  a  dusky 
colour,  pus  escaped.  The  finger  passed  in  felt  that  the  bone  was  bare, 
and  that  the  periosteum  was  detached  for  a  further  distance.  I  followed 
with  finger  and  Itnife  this  detachment,  at  hist  as  far  down  as  about 
three  fingers'  breadth  from  the  ankle-joint.  This  was  done  imder  anti- 
septic precautions,  a  piece  of  gauze  was  placed  in  the  wound,  and 
dressings  after  that  method  applied ;  the  limb  placed  on  a  Maclntyre, 
and  swung  in  a  Salter  s  cradle. 

10th. — The  leg  less  swollen  and  of  a  better  colour ;  veins  less  strongly 
marked;  the  knee  more  swollen  and  painfuL  Wound  discharging  freely, 
but  looked  healthy ;  temperature  on  night  of  8th  and  9th,  102*4°  and 
101-2°  respectively. 

13th. — Leg  much  l^ter;  knee  more  swollen  and  fluctuating;  tried 
to  withdraw  fluid  by  aspirator ;  only  got  a  drop  or  two  of  turbid  serum 
or  liquor  pnris ;  f/a»Med  a  long  tenotome  from  upper  comer  of  tibial 
wound  under  the  skin  along  inner  margin  of  patella,  and,  while  with- 
drawing, i/pcnwl  ffynovial  membrane  very  freely ;  an  abundance  of  floccu- 
lent  pus  flowed  away ;  put  inUj  wound  a  small  drainage  tube,  directed 
it  to  be  shortenod  by  one-half  on  the  third  day. 

16th. — Girl  rery  much  lx*tter ;  temperature  the  last  two  nights  under 
100^ ;  tongue  cleaner ;  begins  to  eat  welL 

4th  February,  1876. — ^The  patient  went  on  interruptedly  welL  In  the 
beginning  of  January  passive  movement  was  tried  on  the  knee,  but  she 
had,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  very  little  restriction  of  motion  and 
scarcely  any  roughness,  which  soon  disappeared.  The  wound  over  the 
tibia  had  healed,  leaving  five  sinus  mouths,  which  led  to  bone.  She  went 
to  a  convalescent  home^  with  orders  to  return  if  sinuses  remained  open. 

2nd  May. — Returned  as  agreed,  only  one  of  the  sinus  mouths  had 
closed,  the  rest  led  straight  to  bone.  One  high  up,  one  about  upper 
fourth,  and  one  quite  low  down  in  the  leg. 

4th. — Under  chloroform,  and  antiseptically  laid  together  the  upper 
sinuses ;  found  periosteal  bone  rather  thin  and  soft  enclosing  sequestrum  ; 
cloaca)  here  and  there.  Had  to  lay  open  the  whole  of  the  old  wound, 
turn  new  bone  forward  and  backward  with  periosteum,  cut  through  the 
old  tibia  above  and  below  and  remove  it,  clearing  away  at  either  end 
until  coming  to  live  osseous  tissue ;  the  dead  did  not  reach  quite  to  the 
lower,  but  fully  to  the  upper  epiphysis.  The  girl  made  an  excellent 
recovery;  the  bone  being  reproduced  a  little  thicker  and  larger  than 
the  normal  one.  The  sequestrum  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  ChariDg- 
Cruss  Hospital 
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Case  58. — Thomas  F.,  aged  5  months,  was  brought  to  me  at  the 
Chariiig-Cross  Hospital,  15th  June,  1878,  with  greatly  swollen  shoulder 
and  arm.  The  child  had  been  quite  healthy  until  five  days  ago — ^when 
it  was  very  fractious — screamed  if  in  dressing  it  the  arm  was  moved ; 
an  injury  was  suspected  by  the  mother;  only,  however,  because  she 
could  not  otherwise  account  for  the  condition ;  temperature  103*4°.  She 
refused  to  come  in  with  the  infant  or  to  leave  it,  it  was  treated  therefore 
as  an  out-patient. 

20th. — The  child  brought  again  ;  arm  more  swollen ;  child  pale  and 
apathetic — mother  stayed  in  with  the  infant — which,  however,  was 
evidently  dying,  and  it  succumbed  in  the  evening  of  the  day  after. 

Pogt-morteni  Examination. — With  difficulty  I  obtained  permission  to 
examine  the  joint  only.  This  was  laid  open  by  a  V-incision.  The 
long  head  of  the  biceps  had  disappeared ;  the  synovial  membrane  was 
full  of  thick  creamy  pus,  but  was  only  slightly  reddened.  The 
cartilage  was  full  of  holes,  larger  and  smaller,  all  of  which  led  straight 
to  the  osseous  nucleus,  and  from  all  of  which  pus  flowed.  The  carti- 
lage was  cut  through  with  a  knife,  and  on  opening  it  the  nucleus  fell 
out  of  a  cavity,  still  partly  full  of  pus.  All  the  cartilage  was  abnor- 
mally vascular,  but  the  immediate  lining  wall  of  the  cavity  was 
excessively  so;  and  in  parts  the  vessels  formed  a  sort  of  lining  not 
unlike  the  pia  mater.  The  nucleus  itself  was  pale  yellow,  friable 
and  necrosed. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Chronic  Ostitis. 

Pathology. 

Ostitis  is  described  as  of  diflFerent  sorts,  according  to  the 
condition  which  produces  it ;  thus  there  are  the  traumatic, 
rheumatic,  strumous,  syphilitic  and  some  other  varieties,  any 
of  which  may  be  more  or  less  acute,  more  or  less  chronic. 
Moreoyer,  though  fundamentally  similar,  the  action  is  rather 
different  according  as  it  occurs  in  the  hard  solid  texture,  or 
in  the  canceUous  tissue  of  bone ;  and  this  latter  presents  in 
early  life,  while  the  part  is  still  chiefly  cartilaginous,  certain 
peculiarities,  which  for  our  present  subject  are  of  great  interest. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  inflammation  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone, 
though  it  may  occur  at  all  ages,  is  unusual  (save  as  acute 
osteo-myelitis)  in  early  life.  Ostitis  of  spongy  tissue,  if  it 
affect  a  short  bone,  is  common  to  early  and  adult  life ;  but 
affecting  the  epiphysal  end  of  a  long  bone  is,  as  a  primary 
disease,  almost  confined  to  childhood. 

Even  further  distinctions  must  be  drawn  according  to  the 
particular  histological  changes  which  inflammation  produces.  I 
do  not  mean  the  termination  of  the  process,  as  in  caries  or 
necrosis,  but  the  forms  of  the  action  itself — these  are  chiefly 
the  rarefying  or  osteoporotic,  also  called  malacissans,  i.e. 
productive  of  malacia;  and  the  indurating  process  called 
osteo-sclerosis.*  Our  subject  will  best  be  elucidated  by  first 
describing  the  rarefying  type  as  it  occurs  in  spongy,  then  in 
solid  portions ;  afterwards  the  condensing  variety.     Further- 

♦  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  these    Chip.   Trans.,'  vol.  Ix.)     Arthritis  de- 
forms, although  in  reality  there    are  |  formans,  prohably  rachitis  are  different 
several  others,  as  yet  but  little  under-    forms  of   slow  inflammation    of   bone 
stood  and  very  difficult  of  elucidation ;    substance, 
thus  ostitis  defurmans  of  Paget  (*  Med. 
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more  we  must  examine  the  peculiarities  of  the  process  arising 
in  immature  short  bones  or  epiphysal  ends ;  lastly,  a  few  words 
must  be  said  about  the  terminations  of  inflammation. 

A  section  made  with  a  fine  sharp  saw  through  a  cancellous 
bone  in  an  early  state  of  inflammation  shows,  among  the 
yellow  toned  or  slightly  pink  medulla,  spots  or  blotches  of 
redness,  from  which  oozes,  as  a  rule,  some  oily,  creamy  serum, 
which  generally  moistens  and  adheres  to  the  instrument. 
These  spots  are  of  greater  or  less  size  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  case,  and  in  some  degree  also  according  to  its  age,  for 
that  which  a  few  days  previously  might  have  been  found  as  a 
speck  may  at  the  period  of  section  have  increased  to  a  great 
blot;  it  may,  if  the  inflammation  be  quite  diffuse,  involve  the 
whole  epiphysis ;  or,  if  sharply  circumscribed  may  be  surrounded 
by  a  more  or  less  complete  ring  of  cancellar  tissue,  rather 
whiter,  harder  and  more  solid  than  the  norm.  The  red 
blotches  are  sometimes,  but  this  in  the  more  rapid  especially 
in  the  traumatic  form,  speckled  with  little  spots  of  extra- 
vasation ;  in  such  case  there  is  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
serum,  which  also  is  blood-stained.  Section,  made  a  little  later, 
displays  besides  a  deeper  coloration  a  singular  enlargement  of 
soft  parts,  manifested  by  their  protrusion  beyond  the  section- 
surface  of  the  cancellar  walls  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  out  of  each 
cancellus,  cut  across  by  the  saw,  there  pouts  a  little  plug  of  soft 
material,  which  previously  was  compressed  within  that  cavity. 
As  such  projection  takes  place  out  of  each  cancellus  all  the 
affected  part  feels  to  the  finger  drawn  across  it  like  a  piece  of 
velvet ;  and  the  bone  is  not  detected  at  all  unless  pressure 
enough  to  put  aside  or  crush  down  these  excrescences  be  made. 
This  condition  depends  upon  the  fact  that  under  the  influence 
of  inflammation  the  contents  of  each  cancellus  becomes  too 
large  for  the  cavity.  Part  of  this  contents  is  a  serous  or  sero- 
sanguinolent  fluid ;  but  in  this  form  of  ostitis  the  bulk  of  it 
consists  of  granulation  tissue  formed  by  proliferation  of  the 
lining  membrane.  In  a  little  while  the  cancellar  walls  begin 
to  lose  their  earthy  ingredients,  to  become  soft  and  flexible, 
and  then  to  be  absorbed,  getting  thinner  and  thinner  until 
throughout  the  area  of  inflammation  they  form  a  wide-meshed 
reticulation  of  very  attenuated  bone  striae  ramified  through 
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the  newly  formed  g-ramilutioii  tissue ;  or  may  altogether  dis- 
appear, leaving  tliroogliout  the  district  of  inflammation,  or 
in  the  most  diffuse  cases  throTighout  the  bone  or  epiphysal 
end  of  the  bone,  a  mere  soft  fleshy  mass.  More  frequently  it 
happens,  Ijefore  this  phase  is  reached,  that  some  portion  of  the 
in  flamed  tissue  suppurates,  ulcerates,  or  becomes  carious ;  or 
again,  that  some  of  it  dies  and  is  slowly  separated  from  the  yet 
living  part.  Of  these  processes — abscess,  caries  and  necrosis, 
the  first  must  needs  be  in  the  substance  of  the  lx)ne;  caries, 
though  generally  on  the  surface,  is  sometimes  in  the  internal 
parts*  Hence  both  it  and  necrosis  receive  different  names 
liccorJiiig  to  situation,  which  may  be  on  the  surface  (superficial), 
or  may  involve  a  portion  of  both  surface  and  deep  parts  (partial), 
may  only  affect  deep  pirts  (eentr^il),  or  the  entire  bone  (total). 

The  very  close  resem bianco  bt^twuen  inflammation  of  a 
cancellous  bone  and  the  non-phlebitic  osteo-myelitis  of  a  long 
bL»ne  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  this  latter,  t)ie  simply 
constnicted  tubular  membrane  is  inflamed,  while  the  osseous 
wall  becomes  absorted  and  thin ;  in  the  former  the  far  more 
complicated  membranej  divided  and  subdivided  into  innu- 
merable cavities  and  partition  walls,  also  becomes  hyperaimic, 
granulates,  ]N:*rliapa  suppurates,  and  each  bony  wall  yields  to  a 
process  of  more  or  less  gradual  absorption.  Histologically 
the  action  in  every,  oven  the  minutest,  cancelhis  is  the  exact 
cuuntiirpart  of  the  whole  ;  whether  simply  in  other  such  spaces, 
or  in  the  much  larger  medullary  cavity  of  the  Ijone.* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine  the  fully  developed  disease 
as  affecting  the  solid  parts  of  lx>ne,  we  find  in  the  living 
subject  the  deeper  layer  of  the  periosteimi  swollen  red  and 
easily  separated  from  the  underlying  surface.  The  membrane 
comes  away  either  clean,  i,e,  bringing  no  bony  flakes  with  it, 
or  if  the  case  be  further  advanced,  the  softened  outer  layers  of 
tlie  bfjuc,  those  consisting  of  eon  centric  plates  (p.  4),  adhere 
to  the  membrane  as  a  pultaceous  mass,  and  leave  an  irregular 
columnar  surface  behind.     If  the  bared  bone  be  incised  with 


*  Cliuicttllj,  the  two  maladieB  nte 
less  alike  than  thej  ero  hiitologically. 
But  cuees  on  the  D})omtm|f  table  ooca- 
0{otiaUj  )»liow  that  yearH  before  ati  Oftteo- 
mydilis  U(uU  uiiBU«iKclod,  ppodaccfi  a 
condition  of  bone  for  which  the  pullcnt 


now  Bcckii  relii  f — bo  It  Icxjalissed  abix^eis, 
necrosis,  of  other  each  state ;  iTiflam- 
matioii  of  the  ni^^dulEnry  nieriihmnc  not 
being  ulwaja  that  JiJTticre  iind  violout 
pitK30?B  which  tlio  tcrrn  rKsletj-niyelitifi 
la  generally  taken  to  mean- 
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a  sti-ong  knife  or  sharp  chisel,  it  will  bo  found  to  cut  as  readily 
as  a  piece  of  boxwood,  the  shavings,  like  those  from  the  wood, 
cnrling  up  as  tbey  fall  away.  The  fresh  surface  is  pink,  bleeds 
pretty  freely,  and  may  be  seen  even  with  the  naked  eye,  but 
better  with  u  simple  lens,  to  be  lined  and  spotted  with  bright 
red  grooves  and  pits,  from  which  the  blood  Hows,  and  which  are 
ill  fact  greatly  enlarged  Haversian  canals  that  have  been  cut 
through  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  which  contain 
hyperc'emic  Haversian  ves- 
sels besides  other  things 
to  be  immediately  named* 
These  channels  and  pits 
have  been  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  solid  sub- 
stance^  they  cause  th^ 
bone  to  be  porous  and 
sieve-like  {oste<i-ixirf»sis)  ; 
andjis  the  remaining  sub- 
stance, the  septa  between 
the  canals,  are  at  their 
edges  also  softened,  ma- 
lacia  may  be  superadded. 
If  now  these  two  ac- 
counts of  ostitis  occurring 
respectively  in  the  solid 
and  in  the  spongy  parts 
of  bone  be  compared,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the 
action  is  the  same  in  both, 
namely,  certain  membranes,  normally  present  in  Uines,  in  the 
one  CA\se  lining  can  cellar  cavities,  in  the  other  Haversian  canals, 
&c,,  increase  and  enlarge  at  the  expense  of  the  solid  tissue,  which 
becomes  softened,  disintegrated,  and  at  last  absorbed.  Tortious 
indeed  die ;  if  they  be  small  they  mix  as  grit  with  the  new 
membranous  formation  and  their  secretion — caries :  if  larger, 
they  lie  as  visible  masses,  or  seyttestrUf  and  the  process  is 
termed — neerosis.  If  the  new  mft  tissue  formed  by  this  in- 
crease of  the  normal  membranes  be  examined  microscopically. 
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it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  cells,  araoBg  which  in  spongy 
bone  are  many  giant  cells,*  bare  nuclei  and  granules  traversed 
by  long,  slender  and  fine-looped  vessels.  In  fact,  the  tissue, 
though  iu  certain  points  it  resembles  foetal  medulla,  is  simply 
granulation  produced  by  cell  proliferation  from  the  normal 
membranes  of  the  bone. 

A  point  very  interesting  to  the  scientific  pathologist  is  the 
mechanism  and  chemistry  of  the  inflammatory  bone  absorption, 
which  enlarges  the  Haversian  canals,  or  the  caucelli  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  thus  makes  room  for  the  proliferation  and 
granulation  of  the  soft  tissues.  The  obstacles  to  histological 
investigation  are  enormous,  and  will  be  indicated  immediately  ; 
the  difBcultiea,  in  obtaining  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
processes,  arise  in  the  fact  that,  when  inflammation  attacks  any 
soft  tissue,  elasticity  of  the  part  allows  sufficient  area  for  hyper- 
lemia^  effusion  and  cell-proliferation.  But  such  an  amount  of 
Bpace  is  hardly  procurable  in  a  tissue  so  hard  iis  bone ;  another 
hindrance  to  a  clear  view  of  the  pr<x;ess  lies  in  the  double  con- 
stituency of  bone,  viz.  cartilage  and  insoluble,  hence  in  that 
state  non-ahfiorbable  lime-salts.  The  key  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion lies  in  the  explanation  of  one  particular  phenomenon,  viz. 
the  mode  of  ibnnation  of  those  rounded  or  oval  excavations, 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  my  predecessor  at  the  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital  as  "Howship's  lacuna?."  These  excavations, 
sometimes  seen  as  smooth  grooves,  sometimes  as  rounded  pits 
lying  close  together,  but  separated  by  ridges  or  pyranudal 
projections,  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  necrotic  or  carious  bone, 
also  at  the  nmrgins  of  Haversian  canals,  encroaching  into  the 
osseous  tissue  proper  (see  Fig.  23) — in  fact  on  any  normal  or 
abnormal  surface  of  inflamed  bone.  They  are  usually,  though 
not  always,  filled  by  soft  granulation  tissue ;  and  represent 
spaces  from  which  the  bone  has  disappeared  by  a  process  of 
solution  and  absorption.  The  agency  productive  of  these 
efiects  is  the  point  in  question. 


♦  The  ppeacneo  of  theBe  ceUi  givea 
the  giftQuhtioQ  Ximw  &  litrikinK  resem- 
bknoe  to  intotUa  medulla,  they  are 
filwnya  pref^eiit  ifi  normal  or  abnormal 
liHi^UQH,  wbiigh  He  in  coutact  with  bone 
undergoiiig  abfiorptioD^  whetlier  natural, 
•lin  ctuu^of  fonii  or  diseused  as  in 


mj el  ilia.  KolHkGr  tertna  ihe&e  cells 
oefteo^olaets,  a  tcnu  wliicli,  us  it  imptitts 
an  noproTen  futiclion  to  a  certain 
organism,  ongLt  to  be  Fcjeotcd,  li^t  in  a 
few  jears  we  liavo  to  invest  tliem  with 
a  new  name. 
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One  school  of  observers,  Virchow,*  Foerster,!  Rokitansky,J 
to  which  also,  in  Germany,  I  am  considered  to  belong,§  believe 
or  have  believed,  that  the  Howship's  lacunie  are  hollowed  out 
by  changes,  which  take  place  in  the  bone  substance  itself, 
through  certain  actions  of  the  lacunar  cells.  To  put  the  gist 
of  the  matter  in  the  shortest  possible  language,  it  is  asserted 
by  Virchowjj  that  bone,  like  other  connective  tissues,  consists 
of  cellular  elements  and  of  intercellular  substance  {Grv/nd- 
suhstanz),  and  that  each  cell  governs  and  maintains  a  certain 
territory  of  the  latter  material.  The  boundaries  of  each 
government  are  lost  or  obscured  during  health,  but  in  patholo- 
gical conditions,  such  as  inflammation,  they  reappear,  by  the 
simple  fact  that  one  district  will  become  the  subject  of  an 
excited  and  enlarged  lacunar  cell,  therefore  changed  in  certain 
ways  or  converted  into  a  different  tissue,  for  instance,  into 
granulations ;  while  neighbouring  territories  remain  normal 
and  hard.  Therefore,  under  this  interpretation,  the  Howship 
excavations  are  the  gaps  whence  certain  cell  territories  have, 
through  some  influence  of  the  bone-cell,  softened  and  dis- 
appeared along  a  given  surface,  as  that  of  a  sequestrum,  or  on  a 
surface  of  living  bone,  from  which  a  dead  portion  has  separated, 
or  deeper,  as  in  a  burrowing  caries.  Virchow,  Foerster,  and  I 
have  given  representations  of  inflamed  bone  with  lacunie  thus 
enlarged.  But,  be  it  observed,  Virchow  expressly  states  that  all 
excavations  on  the  surface  of  dead  or  inflamed  bone  are  not 
thus  produced,  but  only  those  which  in  size  and  shape  corre- 
spond to  the  cell  territory — for  Stanley,  Erichsen,  and  Von 
Langenbeck  have  shown  that  the  ivory  pegs  used  to  promote 
the  healing  of  an  ununited  fracture  (ivory  is  a  structure 
without  cell  districts),  become  excavated  into  large  and  small 
gaps,  or  lacunae,  very  like  those  of  Howship. 

Another  school  of  morbid  histologists,  among  whom  Billroth 
stands  pre-eminent,  considers  that  throughout  the  process  of 
inflammation  osseous  tissue  is  merely  passive,  and  incapable 
of  inflammatory  action.     That  great  observer  says :  "  Is  there, 

•  *Collulttr  Pathologie/  p.  521,  4th    Anatomie,'  3rd  edition,  toI.  ii.  fig.  8. 
edition.  i      §  Volkmann.     **Zur  HiBtologie  der 

t  *  Atlas  der  mikioBkopi^iohon  pathu-    Caries    nnd     OstitiB;"    Langenbeck's 
logiachen  Anatomie/  taf.  iii.  fig.  5.  :  *  Arohiv,'  vol.  iv.  p.  443. 

X  •  Lrhrbiich      der     pathologischen  '       ||  Loc.  cit.  p.  18. 
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moreover, snch  a  thin*::  ^s  acute  iunammation  of  osseous  tissue? 
If  we  assume  as  our  starting  point  that  enlargement  of  vessels, 
infiltration  by  cell  elements  and  serous  infiltration  of  the  struc- 
ture, combined  in  relatively  various  proportions,  constitute  the 
necessary  condititms  of  acute  inflammation,  we  must  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  an  action  in  compact,  perfected  osseous 
tissue ;  for  all  these  processes  in  the  hard  cortical  substance  of 
a  long  bone  are  not  conceivable/'*  He  proceeds  then  to  show 
that  absorption  of  bone  is  simply  eflected  by  the  granulations 
which  arise  from  the  membrane  lyin^:  in  Haversian  canals,  and 
which  probably  secrete,  as  solvent  of  the  lime-salts,  lactic  acid  ;t 
that  the  rounded  excavations  (Howship^s  lacuufc)  receive  that 
particular  form,  not  from  any  action  of  a  cell  upon  its  territory, 
the  existence  of  which  he  denies,  but  by  simple  modelling 
upon  the  rounded  form  of  al>sorl>ing  granulations,  through 
whose  agency  alone  bi3ue  can  be  thus  dissolved.  He  supports 
this  %dew  by  reference  to  the  erosion  of  ivory  pegs,  artificially 
introduced.  The  examinatiun  of  one,  that  he  had  thus  used, 
disch^aed  pits,  grooves  and  markings,  clo&ely  resembling 
Howship's  lacunie. 

Voikmann  occupies  between  these  two  opponents  a  middle 
place.  His  paper,  above  referred  to  ("The  Histology  of  Caries 
and  Ostitis  ")  is  well  worthy  of  study.  Ho  has  brought  many 
new^  facts  to  light,  more  especially  as  to  the  rapid  perforation 
of  solid  bone  by  arteriferous  ciinals.  My  point  of  view  ha^,  I 
confess,  also  somewhat  changed  ;  it  is  impossible  t^o  follow  on 
preparations,  the  cogent  reasonings  and  clear  descriptions  of 
Billroth,  Lieberkuhn  and  others,  without  perceiving,  that,  in 
many  sorts  of  ostitis,  the  granulation  from  soft  parts  plays  a 
very  important  part,  but  not,  I  believe,  the  whole  drama,  for  it 
appears  to  me  that  Billroth  is  far  too  exclusive,  and  that  even 
his  rciisoning  above  given  is  open  to  grave  exception.  ^\Tiy, 
for  instance,  must  enlargement  of  vessels,  cellular  and  serous 
infiltration,  be  regarded  as  essential  to  acute  inHammation,and 
why  are  these  inconceivable  in  compact  bone  tissue  ?  Cartilage, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  is  occasionally  acutely 
inflamed,  vet  even  in  the  most  intense  forru  we  find  no  ve&sels 


•  *■  Die  RllgMneino  clkirurglaclie  Patlio- 
Icj^ie  iinfi  Tberajiic/  p.  -UG. 
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in   the   structure   itself,  and  what  cellular  infiltration  exists 
originates  in  the  very  cells  of  the  tissue.    Certainly,  it  appears 
to  me  that  enlargement  of  vessels  is  not  only  conceivable,  but 
demonstrable,  in  hard  bone  tissue  (see  Fig.  23).     Let  us  also 
consider  the  first  step  in  ostitis  affecting  a  small  tract,  through 
which  runs  an  Haversian  vessel.     Can  this  first  step  be  granu- 
lation within  the  canal  ? — if  so,  there  must  either  be  room  for 
its   formation — therefore  room  for  enlargement  of  the  vessel 
and  for  serous  effusion — or  there  must  be  no  room,  and  the 
granulation,  if  formed  at    all,  must  compress  the  vessel  and 
cause  death  of  the  bone.      Or  if  granulation  from  the  cells  of 
the  Haversian  membrane  can  arise,  and  then  by  bone  absorp- 
tion make  room  for  itself,  one  fails  to  see  why  the  cells  of  the 
lacunoB  should  not  act  in  the  same  manner.      But  if  granula- 
tion be  not  the  first  step,  if  it  be  delayed  until  some  absorption 
of  the  Haversian  wall  have  made  room  for  it,  then  there  is 
some  material  other  than  granulation  endowed  with  the  power 
of  absorbing  bone.   Moreover,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  en- 
larged Haversian  canals  are  at  first  always  smooth  walled,  as 
Howship  pointed  out,  therefore  cannot  be  moulded  on  granula- 
tion surfaces ;  hence  the  enlargement  is  not  due  to  such  growths. 
The  lactic  acid  theory,  although  very  facile  and  plausible,  rests 
upon  the  results  of  one  very  peculiar  case ;  for,  as  an  almost 
invariable  rule,  the  secretion  of  bone  granulations  is  alkaline. 
If  with   Billroth    we   totally  deny  the  action  of   lacunar 
cells,  we  shall  have  to  explain,  not  so  much  how  ivory  pegs 
are  eroded,  but  rather  why  they  are  so  very  seldom  attacked. 
It  has  been  my  fate  to  use  twenty-seven  pegs  for  old  ununited 
fractures,  and  1  have  seen  but  one  (now  in  the  Museum  of 
Charing-Cross  Hospital)  which  did  not  come  out  of  the  granu- 
lations as  smooth  as  it  went  in.     Is  not  the  erosion  therefore 
indiciitive  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  sample  of  ivory  ?     Again, 
wliy  should  dead  bone  resting  upon  granulations  be  so  much 
more  slowly  absorbed  than  living  bone — so  slowly,  indeed,  that 
although  the  minute  anatomist  may  be  able  to  find  here  and 
there  the  traces  of  rodent  action ;  yet  for  the  practical  surgeon, 
sequestra  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  incapable  of  absorp- 
tion.     While   live   bone — and   life   should   preserve   against 
influences    from    without — is    frequently    largely    dissolved, 
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tbereforo  sucli  solution  is  more  or  less  a  vital  act,  not  a  mere 
passive  yielding* 

Altlioiigh  I  controvert  the  views  of  such  a  man  as  Billroth 
with  very  great  diflSdence,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has 
been  somewhat  misled  by  two  circumstances— by  his  view  of 
the  constitution  of  bone  and  by  his  method  of  investigation. 
He  appears  to  me  to  separate,  in  a  manner  far  too  trenchant, 
the  membranous  and  the  osseous  constituents  of  bone,  to 
conceive  bone  as  consisting  of  separate  and  isolated  islands  of 
solid  tissue,  divided  from  each  other  by  channels  (Haversian), 
containing  vessels  and  cellular  tissue,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bony  parts,  save  to  convey  nutriment  to  them. 
I  cannot  look  upon  bone  in  this  wise;  as  elsewhere  stated 
(Chapter  I.  p.  4)  I  consider  the  Haversian  lining  membrane 
to  be  continuous  with  the  lacunte  and  canal iculi ;  that  this 
branched  structure  is  the  unossified  portion  of  a  tissue,  the 
other  portions  of  which  have  received  a  dejxisit  of  lime-salts ; 
that  this  non-calcified  part  of  the  bime,  although  it  takes  no 
part  in  the  mechanical,  the  resisting  and  supporting  function 
of  the  skeleton,  is  an  essential  constituent  of  bone  as  a  living, 
growing  and  Belf-nonrishing  part  of  the  body.  Could  we 
destroy  all  this  intricate  mesh  of  cells  and  fibres  the  bone 
would  be  dead  in  a  few  minutes.  Could  we  remove  all  the 
other,  all  the  hard  part  without  damaging  this  network,  the 
Iwne  would  soon  be  reconstituted.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that 
one  little  portion  of  the  system^that,  namely,  which  lines 
the  Haversian  canals,  could  be  inflamed  without  extension  of 
the  action  to  other  parts,  those  within  the  canalieuli  and  the 
lacuna;  included. 

It  is  tnie  that  the  microscopic^il  verification  of  inflammatory 
acts  within  these  minute  channels  and  rifts  is  much  more 
difficult  than  in  the  larger  canals ;  and  herein  lies,  I  think,  tlie 
second  cause  of  Bilkoth's  too  exclusive  reading  of  the  subject. 
His  method  appears  to  be  only  one,  viz.  dissolving  out  the  lime- 
salts  of  the  bone  to  be  examined,  a  method  which  entirely 
obscures,  indeed  generally  destroys,  the  appearance  of  laciniee 
and  canalicidi,  as  well  as  certain  peculiarities  in  the  substance 
itself.  All  histologists  have  acknowledged  the  many  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  those  who  ext«'Tid  their  researches  into 
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coBditious  reBultiiig  iron*  e-xp^eri mental  fracture  of  tlie  bones 
of  rabbits  were  tlej^icted  which  show,  as  a  conse^iuence  of  the 
mflammatory  condition  thus  profluced,  eonsiderable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lacimae  (Figs.  24  and  25).  I  have  the  preparation 
still,  and  the  figure  is  true  to  nature,  but  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
in  the  solid  bone  tissue  of  the  human  subject  such  uniform  and 
general  enlargement.  Yet  since  the  above  lines  were  written 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  portion  of  human 
fenmr  which  is  very  instructive.  The  bone  is  that  of  a  child 
aged  three,  w'ho  had  acute  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  knee-joint ;  the  inflammation  was  spreading  up  the 
p,^^  .^^  thigli,  which  was  amputated  below 

the  middle.  The  femur  was  in  an 
early  stage  of  acute  inflammation, 
it  was  red  but  still  hard,  sections 
showed  the  Haversian  canals,  not 
at  all  or  very  slightly  enlarged, 
stufled  with  cells,  loucocytes,  and 
granules.  The  lacuna?  were, 
some  of  them,  of  normal  size^ 
but  most  i>f  them  enlarged  oue- 
hiilf ;  they  were  crowded  with  oil- 
globules,  nuclei  and  granules, 
(^ther  specimens  (of  which  I  have  a 
great  quantity)  taken  from  bone  in 
the  condition  depicted  in  Fig,  23, 
show  in  transverse  section,  at  the 
margin  of  the  enlarged  Haversian 
Oimal,  many  of  the  lacuna?,  either 
not  increased  or  but  very  slightly 
go ;  yet,  if  the  part  be  earefully  cleantMl,  the  ctui tents  under 
a  high  power  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  cells 
and  nuclei,  or  (according  to  the  mode  of  cleansing  adopted)  of 
oil-ghibules.  A  longitudinal  section  shows  lacunar  enlarge- 
ment far  more  clearly  ;  it  seems  that  the  pressure  of  con- 
eentrie  laminae  impedes  increase  in  one  direction,  but  offers 
less  resistance  in  the  other.  Again,  if  a  thin  plate  be  taken 
out  of  tin  inflamed  cauccllar  Ixuie,  enlarged  lacuna^  are 
found   filled    with  the  above-described    contents,  but  in   this 
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sitnatinii  more  espeLnaUy  with  oil-t^l**bulo3  (Figs.  20  and  27), 
Yory  remarkable  is  a  form  of  striimoiis  ostitis  of  cancel lar 
bones,  very  common  with  children,  in  which  the  development 
of  fat  is  enormotia ;  the  whole  tissue,  cells,  membranous  parts, 
and  even  the  solid  bone,  is  bathed  and  Sf>aked  in  oily  matter, 
and  in  such  eases  the  rapid  softening  of  tissiie  is  very  pro- 
minent. From  this  condition,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
the  medulla  plays  an  important  |>art  in  the  absorption  and 
modelling  of  bone,  I  would  cou- 
elude  that  some  fatty  and  not 
the  lactic  acid  is  the  solvent  of 
osseous  lime-salts. 

As  for  the  appearance  of  the 
solid  tissue  itself  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  rarefying  ostitis,  I  can 
only  say,  that  sometimes  it  is 
granular  or  granidated,  that  is, 
marked  out  by  slightly  deeper 
grey  coloration,  surrounding 
clearer  spaces,  into  an  appear- 
ance I  e^n  only  describe  by 
imagining  the  scaly  side  of  a  ISsh 
greatly  diminished.  Sometimes 
this  darker  Cidoration  occurs  in 
wavy  strieo — sometimes  the  whole 
has  an  almost  unifonn  yellowish 
tinge,  is  more  opaque  (if  examined 
in  fluid)  than  normal,  with  here 
and  there  a  bloteh  of  grey  finely 
granular  consistence.  As  far  as 
my  investigations  have  as  yet  gone,  I  should  say  that  the 
first  descrihed  appearance  correspcmds  to  a  slow  gmdual 
goftening— the  striie,  which  usually  run  longitudinally,  lU.  in 
a  line  with  the  Haversian  canals,  denote  a  more  rajiid  action 
while  the  yellowish  diseoloralion  aj*pears  to  occur  in  specimens 
that  have  Ijeen  on  the  verge  of  necrosis. 

Recapitulation, — An  immense  space  of  investigation  and 
of  controversy  has  been  gone  over  in  the  last  few  pages,  and 
lest  I  should  leave  the  matter  more  obscure  than  I  should  wish 
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to  do,  I  propogo  to  condense  in  a  few  sentences  the  real  histology 
of  ostitis. 

The  periosteum  and  endosteum  of  bone  are  in  comnmnica« 
tion  with  each  other  through  the  intervention  of  a  fine  web, 
consisting  of  cells  and  fibres,  which  permeate  the  whole  gpae^ 
between  these  membranes,  after  the  manner  of  the  yellow 
areolar  tissue.  In  this  web  vessels  ramify  in  internals  much 
wider  than  the  mesh-work  of  the  web  itself.  This  web 
consists  of  Haversian  lining  membrane,  lacunar  cells  and 
canalicular  fibres.  The  interspaces  are  filled  up  by  an  inter- 
cellular material,  partly  cartilage,  partly  lime-Siilts.  Wlien  a 
district  of  bone  inflames,  the  areolar  elements  are  the  at*tive 
agents,  and  proliferation  takes  place  in  all  cells  throughout  tht* 


Flg.W* 


upper  iitrroce  of  tlbiii,  caries  from  ostilUk 


district,  whether  these  cells  are  plac^eJ  iji  the  Hiiversian, 
cancellar  <>r  Ifinmur  lining,  in  the  periosteum  or  eudostouni. 
Tlie  |iniliferatiou  is  easiest  to  demonstrate  in  the  largest 
splices,  i,e,  in  the  outer  or  inner  membrane  most  easy ;  in  the 
Haversian  lining  less  so ;  iti  the  lacunar  portions  very  diffieiilt. 
On  account  of  this  proliferation,  much  of  the  previously  normal 
cellular  elements  are  converted  integranulation  tissue,  assimilat- 
ing, or,  in  other  words,  converting  into  their  own  substance  the 
intercellular  parts  of  the  structure,  i.e.  their  chondrin.  The  lime 
iif  those  parts  falls  away,  partly  in  mere  detritus  (holding  no 
chondrin  at  all),  but  is  also  partly  dissolved  and  carried  int*> 
the  venous  circulatttm.  The  solvent  of  the  lime-salts  is  in  all 
probability  one  of  the  fatt)'  acids.      In  the  ease  of  cancellar 
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bone,  the  parts  which  are  played  by  the  membrane  lining 
the  Haversian  canals  and  by  the  endosteum  is  assumed  and 
carried  out  by  the  membrane  lining  the  cancelli.  Hence  as 
such  membranous  parts  and  the  vessels  are  much  more 
abundant,  so  do  we  find  all  actions  more  rapid  and  wide-spread ; 
a  bone  at  such  parts  is  not  unfrequently  eaten  into  pits  and 
hollows,  deeply  and  profoundly  excavated.  Contrast  Fig.  27 
with  Fig.  23,  ostitis  of  solid  bone,  and  with  Fig.  28,  which  is 
the  sort  of  caries  found  on  cancellar  bone-ends. 

Osteo-sclerosis,  a  somewhat  different  form  of  inflammation,  is, 
as  the  name  implies,  characterized  not  by  softening  or  rarefac- 
tion of  the  bone  ;  but  by  increased  hardness  and  density  of  the 
tissue.  Ostitis  arising  from  certain  constitutional  cachexisB 
tend  more  especially  to  condensation ;  such  are  the  rheumatic, 
certain  forms  of  syphilitic,  and,  in  some  phases  of  the  disease, 
arthritic  inflammation.  Induration  also  generally  surrounds 
portions  of  bone  which  are  undergoing  the  softening  form  of 
inflammation  (unless  it  be  of  the  more  diffuse  variety),  and  in- 
deed often  precedes  this  condition ;  or  when  the  disease  changes 
and  tends  to  resolution  follows  it  and  forms  the  second  step 
in  the  process  of  repair.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  then,  the 
histological  processes,  though  slower  in  the  condensing  variety, 
are  the  same  in  both  forms  of  inflammation.  The  same,  that  is 
to  say,  up  to  the  time  when  granulation  has  formed,  when,  in  a 
district  of  solid  bone,  the  Haversian  canals  have  been  enlarged, 
but  are  still  smooth-walled,  are  not  hollowed  into  Howship's 
lacunae,  and  solution  of  lime-salts  has  not  begun. 

And  now  the  newly-formed  material,  instead  of  going  through 
retrograde  processes,  commences  formative  action,  changing 
into  one  of  the  many  sorts  of  fibrous  tissue,*  which  subsequently 
becomes  ossified,  certainly  on  the  Haversian  walls,  and  probably 
too  on  those  of  the  lacunae.  On  this  latter  point  I  will  not 
speak  positively,  as  the  investigation  is  very  difficult.  But  I 
may  point  out  as  certain  that  in  all  indurated  parts  of  bone  the 
canaliculi  are  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  normal  tissue, 
and  that  they  appear  more  crowded  and  more  numerous.  This 
arises   not  from   the  formation   of  fresh   channels,  but  from 

♦  For  the  differences  between  formative  and  dcstnictivc  termination  to  granq- 
latiou,  sec  Chapter  V.,  p.  143. 
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increase  in  refraction  of  the  bony  tissue  in  consequence  of 
the  additional  lime-salts  deposited  interstitially  giving  to  the 
light-beam  a  more  acute  angle.  To  the  naked  eye,  bone  thus 
affected  shows  a  greater  whiteness  and  opacity,  as  also  greater 
hardness  and  greater  weight  Under  the  microscope  the 
Haversian  canals  appear  smaller,  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi 
more  clear  and  distinct — in  some  specimens  the  substance 
itself  is  marked  by  delicate  lines,  as  of  large  granules  or  as 
the  delimitation  of  crystals ;  it  is  moreover  very  opaque  and 
difficult  to  manage ;  sections  when  becoming  thin  enough  are 
apt  to  fall  to  pieces,  into  mere  detritus. 

The  induration  of  cancellar  portions,  which  very  seldom 
amounts  to  more  than  consolidation,  is  much  more  easily  under- 
stood ;  it  is  simply  the  same  process,  which  takes  place  when 
any  new  layer  of  bone  is  formed  from  either  periosteum  or 
endosteum,  only  the  deposition  goes  on  from  every  subdivision 
of  membrane  and  upon  every  cancellar  wall,  until  each  cavity 
is  either  quite  obliterated  or  until  only  space  enough  is  left  for 
its  vessel.  In  either  place,  whether  in  solid  or  cancellar  bone, 
the  destructive  act,  ending  in  softening  caries,  &c.  is  the 
result  of  an  irritation  larger  than  power ; — the  indurating  act 
the  effect  of  a  less  irritation  or  of  greater  power.  Hence  in 
cancellar  bone  the  focus  of  irritation,  be  it  a  merely  softening 
portion  or  an  abscess,  is  surrounded  by  a  hardened  ring ;  some 
part  of  this  may  subsequently  soften  to  allow  a  passage  of  pus 
outward.  Or  if  the  inflammation  (merely  a  malacia)  decline, 
induration  will  succeed  to  the  softening  in  the  centre  of 
disease,  while  in  the  circumference,  the  hardened  portion  will 
be  restored  by  reabsorption  of  the  newly  deposited  bone. 

The  effects  of  granulating  or  proliferating  cells  within  the 
hard  portions  of  bone  tissue  are  thus  seen  to  vary  with  the 
more  or  less  sthenic  form  of  inflammation,  that  is  to  Siiy  with 
the  further  development  of  the  granulation  itself.  At 
present  we  have  but  considered  the  indurating  and  the  soften- 
ing process,  but  there  are  still  other  conditions  which  modify 
the  fate  of  the  part.  Thus  in  very  cachectic  states,  large 
districts  of  the  new  cell  growth  may  fall  into  fatty  degene- 
ration; and  not  only  itself  perish,  but  cause  the  death,  the 
necrosis,  of  all  the  enclosed  bone.     Again,  tubercle   may  he 
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deposited  in  the  granulations,  thus  greatly  prolonging  and 
extending  both  the  duration  and  area  of  disease.* 

Thus,  when  in  a  cancellous  bone-end,  for  example  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  inflammation  has  occurred,  one  or  more  of  the 
following  events  may  be  expected,  resolution,  osteo-sclerosis, 
osteo-malacia,  abscess,  caries,  necrosis  (the  last  three  may  be 
combined  with  tubercle).  The  proximate  effect,  if  any,  upon 
the  joint,  will  in  great  measure  depend  upon  the  situation  of 
the  disease,  whether  or  no  it  be  near  or  far  from  the  surface, 
forming  part  of  the  articulation,  and  whether  it  tend  to  advance 
in  that  or  in  some  other  direction. 

The  condition  in  early  childhood  of  epiphysal  ends  or  of 
short  bones,  produces  certain,  by  no  means  unimportant, 
varieties  in  the  course  of  inflammation.  The  solid  bony 
nucleus  of  these  parts  surrounded  by  a  case  of  cartilage  more 
or  less  thick  according  to  age  (see  p.  8)  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  its  nutrition,  modify  morbid  actions  in  various  ways.  In 
studying  these  conditions,  although  we  may  without  difliculty 
obtain  specimens  of  advanced  disease,  yet  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  surgical  treatment,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  procure  ex- 
amples of  the  primarily  affected  joint-ends  during  early  malady. 
I  have,  therefore,  availed  myself  of  the  following  sources. 

A.  In  one  case  the  femur  and  in  one  the  tibia,  in  another  the 
humerus,  affected  with  early  primary  ostitis,  the  patient  having 
died  of  some  other  strumous  malady  (phthisis,  tubercular 
peritonitis  and  meningitis  respectively),  which  in  the  two 
first  cases  preceded  the  joint-disease. 

B.  The  other  bone  of  any  large  joint  to  which  the  inflamma- 
tion had  spread  from  the  epiphysis  primarily  affected,  or  from 
a  pre-existent  synovitis. 

C.  Bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  commencing  to  be 
secondarily  affected. 

♦  I  have  often  expressed  the  opinion 
tliat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tubercle 
of  bone,  and  I  am  by  further  study  con- 
iirmed  in  this  view,  since  I  have  never 
seen  grey  tubercle  in  osseous  tissue 
proper,  although  I  have  several  times 
Been  tubercle-like  nuiBses,  and  once 
true  grey  tul)ercle  among  granulations, 
but  more  often  still  liave  observed  little 
n>und  lumps  of  inspissated  pus,  closely 


simulating  tuberculous  deposit.  At 
first  siglit  it  may  appear  mere  hair- 
splitting to  say  that  luberole  is  not  to 
he  found  in  bone,  but  in  the  osseous 
granulations;  a  little  further  thought 
will  show  that  th«  distinction  is  essen- 
tial, since  in  the  one  it  would  bo  the 
cause  of,  in  the  other  the  consequence 
of  morbid  action. 
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In  giving  the  results  of  these  investigaticms,  I  must  pre- 
mise that  sumewhat  different  forms  of  inflammation,  especially 
with  regard  to  diffiiseness  over  the  whole  or  limitation  to  a 
part  of  the  epiphysis,  present  themselves.  Secondary  afleetiona 
are  either  dittuse  or  only  a  little  more  marked  on  the  side  next 
the  original  malady*  while  diftose  primary  ostitis  is  always 
combined  or  produced  by  some  strongly  marked  caehexia,  more 
especially  by  the  strumous. 

The  local  conditions  commencing  with  the  earlier  appearances 
are  as  follows  :— 

1.  Hyperiemiu,  giving  a  more  or  less  deep  red  colour  to  the 
bony  nucleus,  throughout  or  limited  to  a  part  (the  colour  of 
the  nucleus  while  still  solid  or  nearly  so,  is  yellow  or  but  very 
slightly  pink). 

2*  The  same  with  efiusion  of  serum,  sometimes  blood- 
stained, that  lies  cluefly  between  the  cartilage  and  lioue  over 
a  space  more  or  less  large.  The  cartilage  at  that  spot  has 
either  l>ecome  blo*xl-stained,  hypencmic  or  both.  (If  the  age  of 
the  patient  be  such  that  the  bony  nucleus  is  already  channelled 
into  cancell US-like  cavities,  the  fluid  effusion  oeeupies  also 
those  in  the  neighbourhood.) 

3.  Pus  or  pus  and  blood-stained  serum  in  the  same  positions 
as  above  described. 

4.  A  peculiar  grey  discoloration  with  softening  of  the  bono 
nucleus ;  this  may  occur  in  a  spot  neiir  the  circumference  or 
near  the  centre,  and  may  occupy  but  a  small  jjortion,  or  nearly 
all  of  the  nucleus. 

5.  A  carious  cavity  occupying  more  or  less  of  the  nucleus, 
adjacent  to  which  the  cartilage  is  also  ulcerated  and  fibrous — 
the  cavity  contains  thick  creamy  pus— after  a  time  more  and 
more  of  the  cartilage  towards  the  nearest  suriiice  becomes 
absorbed,  until  an  external  opening  gives  exit  to  the  pus 
timong  tlie  sirft  parts. 

6.  Necrosis  of  the  entire  nucleuSj  ^\hich  may  shell  out 
of  the  cartilage  like  a  kernel  from  a  nut.  In  su^di  cases  the 
dead  bone  is  always  entirely  suTrounded  by  thick  creamy  pus,* 

•  1  beJievCj  but  the  mutter  cannot  be 
proved,  tliut  the  pus  fonnc^d  mpidly  id 
one  part  only  of  the  Btmotur<*  and  iif>t 
Able  quickly  to   efieape,  producer   live 


kitiil  <3eath  of  the  bone  tiucleua  by  he- 
comijog    etfn^ed    between    it   and  the 
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These  conditions  may  be  verified  by  collating  the  appearances 
in  such  specimens  as  I  have  named  above,  and  I  believe  that 
they  are  here  reduced  to  their  proper  order.  Accompanying 
the  changes  within  the  epiphyses  are  certain  conditions  of  the 
surrounding  soft  parts  all  reducible  to  inflammatory  action, 
viz.  very  considerable  thickening  and  induration  (often  called 
solid  oedema)  followed  by  deep  suppuration,  sometimes  confined 
to  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  other  cases  wide-spread  (adjacent 
and  neighbouring).  As  a  rule  the  abscesses  thus  formed  do 
not  communicate  with  the  pus  inside  the  epiphysis  until  a 
late  period  of  the  disease. 

Greatly  as  I  have  tried  to  condense  the  histology  of  ostitis, 
yet  its  description  has  greatly  exceeded  the  intended  limits, 
especially  as  there  still  remains  the  subject  of  our  chief  interest, 
the  relationship  between  lx)ne-inflammation  and  joint-disease. 
This  is  modified  by  various  circumstances,  the  most  important 
being  tlie  stage  of  development  of  the  bone  itself — ^for  the 
entire  independence,  nutritive  and  otherwise,  of  an  ununited 
epiphysis,  as  also  the  more  or  less  maturity  of  the  bony 
nucleus,  modifies  the  form  and  progress  of  disease.  The  part  of 
the  bone  affected,  whether,  namely,  the  inflamed  spot  be  near 
the  joint,  near  the  external  surface,  or  near  the  epiphysal  line, 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  form  and  prognosis  of  the 
malady.  In  Ciise  the  inflammation  be  near  the  epiphysiU  junc- 
tion, the  in-  or  exclusion  thereof,  from  the  joint  cavity,  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  subsequent  events.  The  species 
of  inflammation  has  also  a  marked  effect  in  determining  the 
rosnlt.  Those  inflammations,  rare  in  infantile  life,  which  do  not 
tend  to  suppuration,  are  less  injurious  at  an  epiphysis  than 
those  of  pus-producing  quality,  such  as  the  strumous  or  syphilitic. 
^J'raumatism  takes  a  place  with  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
its  severity  and  according  to  the  patient's  constitution,  whether, 
iijunoly,  it  be  sthenic,  cachectic  or  stnimous.  It  will,  of 
course,  bo  remembered,  that  many  strumous  inflammations  are 
ill  the  first  instance  lit  up  by  an  injury. 

The  frequency  of  strumous  epiphysitis  in  the  young  subject 
is  to  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  greater  prevalence  of 
all  manifestations  of  this  cacJiexia  in  the  young;  also,  and  in 
larger  part,  by  the  hyperaimia  and  hyperplasia  (a  necessity  of 
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growth  in  stature)  which  occupy  the  epiphysal  bone- ends 
and  supply  that  increment  of  slight  irritation,  responded  to 
by  prolonged  inflammation,  on  which  Billroth  bases  his  defi- 
nition of  struma.  In  the  infant,  while  the  bony  nucleus  only 
partially  fills  the  joint-end,  certain  peculiarities,  alreitdy  par- 
ticularly described,  obtain.  In  the  rather  older  subject  the 
proximity  to,  or  distance  from  the  articular  surface  of  the  in- 
flamed spot,  influences  not  merely  the  rapidity,  but  also  the 
mode  of  joint  implication. 

If  the  inflamed  or  suppurating  point  lie  nearer  to  the  external 
than  to  the  articular  surface,  the  bone-end  attains  a  consider- 
able size,  even  periosteal  abscess  may  form  while  joint-affection 
(synovial  fulness  and  thickening)  is  as  yet  hardly  demon- 
strable. Such  cases  afford  the  easiest  groundwork  of  diagnosis, 
the  bone-inflammation  spreads  by  way  of  the  periosteum  very 
gradually ;  the  symptoms  of  fungating  synovitis,  ije.  gradual 
soft  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  are  not  preceded  by 
fluid  effusion  into  the  cavity. 

An  inflammation,  situated  near  the  articular  siuface,  or 
spreading  towards  it  from  the  central  parts  of  the  epiphysis, 
implicates  the  joint  sooner  and  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  for  when 
the  malady  reaches  the  sub-articular  cancelli,  the  cartilage 
and  subjacent  lamella  become  detached  in  spots;  or  if  the 
disease  be  extensive  on  a  large  part  of  its  surface  (see  Fig.  28) 
a  breach  either  by  laceration  or  necrosis  occurs,  inflammatory 
products  distil  into  the  joint,  and  a  synovitis  commencing  with 
fluid  effusion  results — synovial  thickening  then  subsequently 
arises. 

Should  the  inflammation  be  close  to  the  epiphysal  line,  and 
track  along  it  outward,  the  joint  may  escape,  or  more  probably 
will  be  slowly  implicated,  after  the  first  method  if  the  junction- 
line  lie  outside  the  synovial  sac ;  but  if  the  epiphysal  line 
be  included  within  that  membrane,  the  articulation  will  be- 
come involved,  probably  severely,  after  the  second  method 
(see  Hip  Disease). 

Infantile  epiphysitis  has  been  described,  and  different  ap- 
pearances according  to  the  phase  of  the  disease  indicated. 
Tlie  earlier  two  are,  judging  chiefly  from  symptoms,  not  un- 
common, and  often  get  well  with  no  or  but  very  slight  involve- 
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ment  of  the  joint ;  the  hist  four  are  exceedingly  grave.  Pus 
formed  within  an  ossifying  cartilage  will  make  exit  somewhere, 
and  if  towards  the  joint  severe  disetise  will  arise.  The  malady  is 
sometimes  simply  acute  suppuration — if  the  synovial  membrane 
have  been  previously  healthy  or  nearly  so ;  if  that  structure 
have  been  previously  granulating  it  has  become  less  sensitive, 
the  contact  of  pus  j)roduces  a  sub-acut«  disease ;  or,  if  the  joint 
be  alreiidy  infltimed  by  continuity,  the  eruption  of  pus  hardly 
aggravates  the  condition. 

After  death  or  amputation  various  states  are  found,  according 
to  the  sort  of  primary  disease  indicated  at  p.  334.  They  are 
these :  a  nuclear  abscess  opening  into  the  joint.*  Abscess  on 
the  epiphysal  line  opening  into  the  joint  (acute  joint-disease) : 
or  away  from  the  joint  (chronic  disease).  Almost  entire  disap- 
pearance of  the  epiphysal  end  (this  corresponds  to  5  and  6  of  my 
description),  the  Imre  diaphysis  lying  rough,  and  carious  in  a 
large  articular  abscess.  Shrivelling  and  puckering  of  the 
epiphysal  end  with  small  pulverulent  nucleus;  generally  a 
joint  abscess  opening  in  one  or  in  several  directions. 

In  both  the  infantile  and  the  later  form  of  ostitis  peri-articular 
and  adjacent  abscesses  are  common :  the  latter,  more  especially 
wlien  the  primary  malady  is  caries,  has  a  great  tendency  to 
steal  along  the  bone,  sometimes  even  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  joint.  Again,  long  intra-osseous  abscesses  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  They  are  discovered  during  excisions,  and  repre- 
sent on  tlie  sawn  surfac^e  a  mere  circlet  of  softening,  which 
on  further  investigation  is  found  to  be  the  section  across  a  more 
or  less  narrow  sinus,  running  up  or  down  the  bone  beyond 
the  epiphysal  line  into  the  shaft,  even  into  the  medullary 
cavity.  The  other  end  of  the  sinus,  that  in  the  epiphysis  iteelf, 
usually  ends  in  a  larger  abscess,  which  may  or  not,  by  destruc- 
tion of  cartilage,  communicate  with  the  joint  cavity.  In  such 
(»ases  it  is  evident  that  an  epiphysal  abscess,  beginning 
probably  about  the  nucleus,  passed  in  two  directions  to  and 
from  the  articulation.f 

*  Sec  Cii8('  59,  and  Mr.  Brown's  case  reflect  upon  the  poMjibility  (snpponing 

ill    *Clini«"ftl    Smiety's    Trani-actions,'  ono  hatl  bei-n   able  to  diagnose  surii 

v>il.  ix.  ]).  173.  ubsccsM)  of  forestalling  implicution  of 

t  SiK-h  a  tiufl  always  causes  one  t(»  the  joint. 
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Symptoms. 

We  have  seen  that  strumous  inflammation  of  the  joint-end  of 
a  long  bone  -is  rare  in  the  adult,  and  common  in  the  young 
subject.  Hence,  when  a  grown  person  is  found  affected  with 
ostitis  in  such  a  part  it  is  generally  traceable  to  some  other 
cause — rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  injury.  Yet  it  occasionally 
happens  that  such  disease  does  occur  in  grown  persons ;  but 
then  it  is  more  rapid,  and  ends  rather  in  necrosis  than  in  caries, 
and  is  almost  confined  to  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  though  it  does 
occasionally  attack  the  femoral  condyles.  A  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation of  bone  is  among  adults  more  common  in  the  short, 
irregular,  spongy  bones  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus,  but  in  children 
nothing  is  more  common  than  inflammation  of  the  epiphysal 
ends  of  the  bones. 

The  first  sign  of  an  ostitis  commencing  as  a  chronic  disease 
is  a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  part,  generally  increasing  at  night. 
When  it  occurs  at  so  early  an  age  that  the  patient  is  not  able 
to  give  an  account  of  his  sufferings,  the  nurse  or  mother  will 
first  observe  that  the  child  is  restless  at  night  and  cries  when, 
during  washing  or  dressing,  the  affected  limb  is  moved.  When 
once  attention  has  been  thus  directed  to  the  part,  it  will  very 
soon  be  found  that  the  child  avoids  using  that  limb  as  much  as 
possible.  Such  symptoms,  when  they  have  for  a  day  or  two 
been  sufficiently  constant  to  be  undoubted,  should  never  be 
neglected,  but  the  sufferer  should  be  subjected  to  skilled 
examination.*  The  child's  nurse  or  mother  will  point  out  to 
the  surgeon  which  limb  or  which  joint  appears  to  her  the  one 
affected,  and  the  movements  which  cause  crying  or  flinching. 
He  should  then  examine  those  movements,  joint  by  joint,  so 
moving  different  parts  of  the  limb  that  only  one  joint  is  stirred 
at  a  time,  and  thus,  by  watching  the  expression  of  face,  he 
will  soon  know  in  which  the  pain  is  situated.  At  this  early 
stage  the  eye  will  scarcely  be  able  to  detect  any  difference 
between  the  affected  limb  and  its  fellow.     He  should  then 

♦  T!»e  reader  will  remember  that  in  ceptible ;  or  that,  at  least,  when  atten- 
struraous  synovitis  occurring  in  chil-  j  tion  haa  been  drawn  to  the  part  by 
drcii,  swelling  is  frequently  observed  signs  of  pain,  swelling  is  ut  pnce  pcr- 
before  any  symptoms  of  pain  are  i^r-  '  chived. 
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subject  the  part  to  a  careful  manipulation,  and  should  accu- 
rately compare  the  shape  and  size  of  every  point  of  the  bones 
forming  the  joint  with  those  of  the  fellow  limb :  thus  no  altera- 
tion can  escape  him.  The  first  intimation  of  change  is  not 
so  much  actual  swelling ;  we  have  seen  that  the  bone  itself 
very  rarely  enlarges,  or,  as  has  been  supposed,  becomes  dis- 
tended, as  by  some  internal  force.  What  little  swelling  there 
may  be  affects  the  periosteum  and  the  fibrous  textures  imme- 
diately around.  It  is  at  first  but  slight ;  I  have  seen  many 
ciises  of  early  ostitis,  in  which  accurate  measurement,  by  a 
tightly  drawn  band,  has  shown  no  swelling;  but  in  which 
examination  by  the  hand  could  detect  a  subtle  change  in  form, 
consisting  in  greater  breadth  of  all  the  elevations  and  less 
depth  of  all  the  natural  depressions  of  the  part.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  one  particular  spot  will  more  markedly  project, 
and  here  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  often  false,  may  be  detected  ; 
such  condition  is  accompanied,  if  tlie  bone  be  quite  superficial, 
by  increased  warmth,  generally  also  by  tenderness.  Such 
symptoms,  corresponding  to  the  changes  described  as  apper- 
taining to  the  first  or  congestive  stage  of  the  disease,  may  last 
for  weeks,  even  for  months,  and  may  then  subside,  or  indeed 
be  altogether  subdued. 

The  next  phase,  that  of  true  inflammation  with  tissue 
changes,  manifests  itself  somewhat  differently  in  the  earlier 
years  of  life,  when  the  bone  or  the  epiphysis  is  in  great 
measure  cartilaginous,  and  in  later  life  when  the  organ  is  more 
fully  formed.  We  will  give  this  latter  condition  the  pre- 
ference. In  this  stage  the  heat  of  the  part  will  be  more 
marked  and  the  swelling  more  perceptible ;  the  form  of  the 
joint-end  of  the  bone  will  alter,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
poriostoura  and  the  fibrous  tissues  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood will  become  inflamed  and  swollen.  The  tumefaction  will 
concentrate  itself  more  particularly  at  certain  spots,  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  disease  will  be  most  strongly  marked ;  thus 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  will  often  project  very  much 
and  pointedly ;  the  enlargement  is  not  bony,  but  is,  although 
hard,  elastic :  swelling  is,  in  fact,  produced  by  effusion  or  the 
formation  of  granulations  beneath  the  periosteum  in  the  same 
way  as  nodes  are  caused,  Imt  over  a  larger  surface  ;  the  tight- 
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ness  with  wliit'li  tbe  iniiterial  is  bound  in  between  the  toiigli 
fibrous  membrane  and  the  bone  producing  the  hardne.ss. 
These  spota  of  effusion  do  not  last  long,  but  become  dispersed 
and  merged  into  a  general  diflused  swelling,  wliich  goes  on 
increasing  nniil  it  greatly  alters  the  anatomical  forms  of  the 
bones,  exaggerating  the  breadth  of  their  processes  and  filling 
up  their  depressions  and  yielding  in  points  a  sense  of  obscure 
fluclDation.  This  swelling  does  not  spread  over  all  the  joint, 
but  is  confined  to  one  of  the  bones  that  enters  into  it«  formation, 
indeed  often  to  a  particular  part  of  that  bone,  But^and  this 
point  is,  though  ita  causality  be  obseiire,  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark— it  often  happens  in  large  joints,  more  especially  at  the 
knee^  when  only  one  portion  of  a  constituent  bone  is  affected, 
that  the  corresponding  part,  of  the  f^ppo9ing  bone  becomes 
involved  while  the  rest  of  the  primarily  affected  epiphyses 
remflins  normal ;  for  instance,  when  the  inner  femoral  condyle 
has  been  for  some  time  swollen,  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  enlarges,  while  still  the  outer  condyle  remains  of  its 
natural  size.  This  form  of  osseous  swelling  is  often  in  deep 
joints  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  or^  at  least,  is  too  subtle 
to  be  represented  by  the  engraver,  but  in  superficial  joints  is 
quite  evident.     The  subjoined  plates,  from  photographs,  show 

Fig.  n. 
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the  enlargement  of  the  inner  femoral  condyle,  a  irequent  seat 
of  ostitis,  as  also  the  absence  of  any  other  tumefaction,  and  a 
disease  of  the  ankle  commencing  on  the  astragalus.  The  form 
of  disease  was  diagnosed  during  life,  and  was  verified  by  ana- 
tomical examination  (see  Chapter  XX.).  Caaes  of  ostitis  of  the 
humerus  of  the  femur  and  tibia  are  appended  in  the  sequel 
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Fig.  30. 


Oktitis  of  astragalus. 


(Cases  59,  60,  65).  To  the  touch  the  osseous  swelling  marks 
itself  out  strongly  from  synovial  thickening ;  the  former  gives 
a  sense  of  increased  size  of  the  bone  covered  by  thin  skin,  or  at 
most  as  though  covered  under  the 
skin  by  a  piece  of  wash-leather. 
The  latter  imparts  the  idea  of 
concealed  or  diminished  bones 
muffled  by  some  thick  doughy 
material,  which  can  by  deep 
pressure  be  moved  over  them.  Be- 
neath this  the  prominences  and 
hollows  of  the  bone  are  found  to 
bo  unaltered. 

At  this  period  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  integu- 
ments over  the  inflamed  bone 
assume,  before  any  joint  malady 
can  be  detected,  or  before  it 
becomes  accentuated,  a  light 
pink  hue.  The  coloration  is  at  first  transitory,  coming  and 
going  at  uncertiiin  periods,  and  without  assignable  cause.  In 
some  cases  a  deeper  tint  will  follow  and  remain  more  constant. 
Until  the  joint  is  deeply  implicated  the  skin  is  never  ab- 
normally white.  This  localized  redness,  more  especially  if  it 
coincide  with  projection,  tenderness  or  increased  swelling  at  that 
particuhir  spot,  and  if  tlio  pain  bo  acute,  throbbing,  and  with 
irregular  intermissions,  is  usually  indicative  of  osseous  abscess. 
This  probability  is  increased  if  the  tumefaction  be  over  a  part 
of  the  opiphysal  line.  At  about  this  stage  of  the  bone-aflTec- 
tion,  whether  or  no  the  synovial  tissues  have  become  impli- 
cated, contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  may  commence.  The 
exact  relationship  in  regard  to  time  of  this  symptom  is  vari- 
able, depending  as  it  does  upon  tlie  diffused  or  circumscribed 
cliaracter  of  the  inflammation,  and  in  the  latter  case  upon  its 
situation  near  to,  or  at  a  distiince  from,  the  articular  facet. 
Vet  although  this  retraction  may,  and  often  does,  show  itself 
before  the  articulation  is  perceptibly  involved,  it  may,  should  the 
inflammation  be  near  the  epiphysal  line,  postpone  its  advent 
a  little  further.    It  always,  however,  comes  on,  very  frequently 
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accompanied  by  starting  pains,  earlier  in  the  malady  of  the 
joint  itsell',  than  in  the  pnro  synnvitic  disease.  Very  genorally 
we  find,  if  the  patient  be  uhl  enough  to  explain  his  sensations, 
that  these  retractions  and  startings  are  aceompanied  by  pecu- 
liar vague  aching  along  the  track  of  the  bone,  and  not  nn- 
freqiiently  in  one  or  otlier  of  the  nervous  trnnhs,  thus  closely 
simulating  neuralgia. 

These  startings  are  like  those  observable  in  the  advanced 
condition  of  synovitis,  when  the  cartihxges  are  ulcerated  ixearly 
through,  and  the  bone  cancelli  immediately  underlying  the 
joint  are  injected  ;  but  they  are  more  violent,  and  as  the  bone  is 
in  tliese  cases  primarily  affected,  such  spasms  commence  earlier 
in  regard  to  the  phase  of  the  joint-disease.  Such  violence  and 
early  occurrence  of  these  pains  are  almost  enongb  to  mark  the 
malady  as  an  inflammation  of  the  epiphysal  end  of  the  bone ; 
and  they  show,  as  stated  in  the  first  division  of  this  chapter, 
that  the  osseous  structure  just  beneath  the  articular  lamella  is 
hyperainiie,  and,  when  very  violent,  that  it  is  probably  suppura- 
ting. But  the  surgeon  must  be  careful  in  assuring  himself  that 
he  has  really  to  do  with  this  symptom^  for  when  the  disease  occurs 
in  young  children  he  may  oiten  be  misled.  The  ordinary 
heavy  pain  of  a  eomniencing  ostitis  increases,  as  we  know,  at 
night  when  the  patient  get^  warm  in  bed,  and  the  generally 
garbled  and  exaggerated  report  of  the  nurse  nill  lead  the 
surgeon  to  suppose  the  cfaihrs  crying  more  violent  than  that 
dull  pain  usually  produces.  If  he  once  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  at  night  when  the  stariiiigs  come 
on,  he  will  not  readily  forget  the  sort  of  movements  anrl  rest- 
leesness  they  produce.  The  patient  will  probably  be  foimd 
lying  in  the  position  which  the  splint  enforces,  breathing 
quietly  but  rather  quickly :  suddenly  he  starts,  perhaps  half 
mund,  perhaps  into  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  very  sharp  pecu- 
liar cry  of  pain,  but  almost  Ijefore  he  can  be  asked  a  question 
he  lies  down  and  goes  to  sleep  again.  Dr.  ]3auer  says,  that  if 
the  patient  be  awakened  he  hardly  remembers  the  attack  of 
pain  at  all;*  but  this  is  doubtful,  when  we  know  that  he 
remembers  it  in  the  morning;  and  I  have  found  that  a  child 
with  this  disease  always  cried  very  much  on  waking,  as  though 
♦  Bnu<  r  m\  Hip  Disetisn,  p.  8, 
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frightened,  and  could  only  with  diflSculty  be  got  to  sleep  again. 
One  could  not  plainly  make  out  whether  he  knew  of  the  pain, 
or  whether  it  merely  made  part  of  a  frightful  dream  of  which 
our  waking  him  was  the  dreadful  climax.  Older  people,  from 
seven  upwards,  have  the  very  clear  idea  of  the  pain ;  but  on 
watching  a  boy,  aged  ten,  thus  suflTering,  I  found  that  he  did 
not  wake  suflficiently  to  be  conscious  of  external  objects,  and 
went  to  sleep  again  directly ;  on  questioning  him  the  next  day, 
however,  he  described  exactly  the  sort  of  rapid  shock  of  pain, 
which  the  expression  of  face  and  gesture  indicated.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  symptom,  as  it  is  most  important 
in  its  effects  as  well  as  in  its  semeiology. 

At  this  point  a  tabular  view  of  the  differences  at  this  stage 
between  an  ostitis  and  synovitis  will  probably  help  the  reader 
to  follow  the  points  of  diagnosis. 


diaqnosis  between  strumous  articular  ostitis  and  strumous 
Synovitis  in  the  earlier  Stages. 


Strumous  Articular  Ostitis, 

The  first  syinptoin  is  heavy  dull  pam 
with  limping  or  other  imperfection  in 
the  use  of  the  limb  ;  this  comes  on  be- 
fore any  swelling  is  perceptible. 

The  pain  is  generally  increased  in 
bed,  and  is  subject  to  variations ;  some- 
times quite  disappearing  fur  a  time, 
and  again  returning. 

The  swelling  at  first  is  confined  to 
one  bone  of  the  joint,  for  instance,  at 
the  knee,  the  upper  when  the  femur, 
the  lower  when  the  tibia  is  affected. 
Afterwards  though  the  whole  joint  is 
enlarged,  the  tumefaction  is  more 
marked,  harder  and  larger  over  the 
bone  primarily  affected,  and  is  nearly 
always  on  one  side  of  the  joint.  The 
division  between  the  constituent  bones 
remains  evident  to  the  touch. 

In  all  but  the  deepest  placed  bones 
the  integuments  over  them  are  sensibly 
hotter. 

Retraction  of  muscles  often  without 
any  starting  pains  is  an  early  symptom. 


Strumous  Synovitis, 

The  swelling  is  either  before  pain,  or 
is  discovered  with  the  pain. 


Pain  is  a  later  sjrmptom  as  regards 
visible  swelling,  yet  when  it  comes  on 
is  ooniitant 


The  bones  fbrminx  the  articulation  are 
blended  by  the  swelling  into  one  rounded 
shapeless  mass,  which  overlies  both 
parts  of  the  joint  equally,  and  conceals 
greatly  or  altogether  the  line  of  junc- 
tion between  the  two  bones.  There  is 
no  preference  of  place ;  the  swelling  is 
equable  over  the  whole  joint 


The  integuments  are  not  at  all,  or 
scarcely,  increased  in  temperature. 

Retraction  of  muscles  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  starting  pains  is  a  later 
symptom. 

2   B 
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Sueli  is  ill  brief  the  history  of  a  strumous  articular  ostitis  of 
the  joiut-end  of  a  long  bone  ending  in  caries  or  central  abscess. 
Osseous  disease  is  proverbially  slow;  but  this  form  is  of  all 
perhaps  the  slowest,  whose  steps  are  least  marked  and  definite, 
subject  to  repeated  retrogressions,  followed  by  exacerbations. 
Its  beginning  too  is  often  so  gradual  and  insidious,  that  the 
moment  of  coniDiencement  cannot  he  fixed ;  but  occfisionally  a 
more  definite  origin  in  some  slight  twist  or  blow  will  give 
occasion  to  a  malady,  whose  first  steps  are  more  rapid  and  well 
markei  A  more  severe  injury  may  indeed  give  rise  to  an 
epiphysitis,  leading  pretty  quickly  to  suppuration,  which,  if  it 
track  towards  the  joint,  oee^isions  malady  so  acute  as  to  exclude 
it  from  the  present  chapter  (see  p.  292  ei  aeq.) ;  or  the  same 
events  may  after  a  time  suddenly  supervene  upon  a  malady 
hitherto  chronic,  if  abscess  around  an  epiphysal  nucleus  open 
with  some  rapidity  into  a  joint-cavity  (see  Chap,  X,),  It  becomes 
desirable  therefore,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  diagnose  intra- 
osseous inflammation  as  early  as  it  is  feasible  Ui  do  so ;  this  will 
exercise  all  the  acumen  which  the  surgeon  can  command. 
The  signs  of  an  abscess  in  a  cancellous  bone  are  little  else  than 
the  symptoms  of  tension,  of  which,  if  the  pus  have  formed 
slowly,  but  little  may  be  present.  Yet  an  abscess  not  of  the 
most  chronic  sort,  marked  perhaps  by  throbbing,  by  more 
severe  pain,  by  aching  of  a  sharper  character  than  the  dull 
sensation  of  a  chronic  non-suppurative  synovitis,  is  generally 
present  during  some  part  usually  more  than  one  part,  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  skin  often,  too,  assumes  in  one  spot  a 
red  blush,  w^hich  may  vanish  and  recur  at  uncertain  intervals* 
Later,  unless  the  pus-formation  have  been  very  slow  indeed, 
a  tender  prominence  at  one  or  the  other  part,  and  usually 
where  the  skin  has  previously  shown  the  red  signal,  appears. 

In  the  slower  forms  of  disease  the  synovial  membrane 
becomes  very  gradually  involved  by  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion irom  the  periosteum  to  the  subsynovial  tissue.  At  first  no 
perceptible  increase  of  secretion  takes  place  into  the  sac  of  the 
joint ;  but  a  process  of  soft  thickening  commences,  which,  pro- 
ducer! by  the  same  granulating  process  as  in  a  strumous  synovitis, 
causes  a  similar  condition  of  the  part.  The  joint,  however, 
does  not  become  rounded  and  shapeless  to  the  same  deerree  as 
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in  the  fungoid  and  pulpy  granulation  of  synovial  membrane ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  place  of  origin  of  the  disease  maintains  its 
pre-eminence,  and  is  not,  till  late  in  the  disease,  so  covered  but 
that  its  morbid  condition  is  to  be  detected  by  deep  palpation 
exercised  with  some  considerable  pressure.  The  sense  to  the 
hand  is  that  of  an  enlarged  bone,  separated  from  the  skin  by 
a  more  or  less  soft  and  not  considerable  thickening.  In 
strumous  synovitis  the  shape  of  the  bones  is  almost  or  entirely 
obscured  by  a  thick  soft  mass,  which  so  covers  them  that  they 
can  hardly  be  felt.  Throughout  the  first  stage  this  difference 
persists. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  disease  which  also  may 
be  situated  in  the  opiphysal  ends  of  bones,  rather  more  rapid  in 
its  course,  whose  inflammatory  action  terminates  in  a  necrosis 
instead  of  in  a  caries.  Such  cases  occur  as  a  rule  to  persons 
of  riper  years :  the  first  symptoms  brought  on  by  accident  or 
exposure  to  cold,  are  sufiSciently  sharp  to  be  remarked,  and  are 
sometimes  very  severe ;  perhaps  there  will  be  a  shivering  fit, 
followed  by  considerable  fever,  and  very  acute  pain  in  the  bone. 
Gradually  the  feverish  symptoms  diminish,  and  even  the  pain 
vdU  bo  less  severe ;  but  it  recurs  with  considerable  violence  at 
night,  and  the  affected  head  of  the  bone  swells  to  a  marked 
extent.  The  tumefaction  is  hard,  inelastic,  bony — is,  in  fact, 
bone  rapidly  formed  beneath  the  periosteum — the  swelling  is 
not  covered  by  thickened  soft  parts;  on  the  contrary,  these 
latter  become  thinner,  and  are  tightly  stretched.  The  disease 
(necrosis)  is  more  common  in  the  shafts  than  in  the  joint-ends 
of  bone ;  but  occurring  in  this  latter,  it  is  almost  confined  to 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  condyles 
of  the  femur  and  humerus.  Being  thus  situated  in  parts  very 
superficial,  the  form,  shape,  and  consistence  of  the  swelling  are 
plainly  apparent ;  the  soft  parts  are,  as  said  above,  stretched 
tightly  over  it,  being  more  adherent  than  usual  to  the  sub- 
jacent hard  tissue.  The  pain,  viz.  severe  aching,  with  which 
the  disease  began,  soon  considerably  diminishes,  and  generally 
starting  pains  will  come  on ;  but  these  are  mild,  and  do  not 
form  a  subject  of  dread  to  the  patient,  or  of  special  complaint, 
nor  do  muscular  contractions  form  a  prominent  part  of  the 
disease ;  nor  does  the  general  health  suffer  to  any  great  ext-ent. 
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During  the  process  of  sequestration  pain  will  recur  with  even 
greater  violence,  but  with  a  noteworthy  change  in  character. 
It  is  now  due  to  the  second,  the  ulcerative  stage,  by  which  the 
dead  portion  is  separated,  and  in  which,  therefore,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  symptoms  approach  more  nearly  to  those  of 
caries.  Now,  the  sequestrum  may  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
spongy  mass,  or  it  may  be  chiefly  situated  on  some  extemfiJ 
part ;  or,  again,  it  may  lie  close  to  or  include  some  portion  of 
the  articular  lamella.  These  various  conditions  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  prospects  and  termination  of  the 
case,  hence  it  is  extremely  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
a  necrosis  from  a  caries  of  a  joint-end,  even  before  an  external 
opening  shall  have  been  formed.  The  points  of  differential 
diagnosis  may  be  thus  given. 

Diagnosis  between  Necrosis  and  Caries  in  the  Joint-end  of  a 
LONG  Bone  during  the  earlier  Stages. 


8ifmptom$  of  Necrotis, 

Diseeae  begins  with  a  smart  attack 
of  pain  and  fever  after  an  accident  or 
exposure. 

Swelling  equably  hard,  inelastic,  bony; 
an  exaggeration  of  natoral  form  lies 
close  to  integuments,  which  are  adhe- 
rent and  seem  thinned. 

The  pain  with  which  disease  began 
sharp  and  severe,  but  soon  diminishes 
very  much;  then  returns  with  other 
character— disease  continuing  all  the 
time. 

If  starting  pains  come  on  they  will 
not  be  very  severe,  and  do  not  form  a 
great  subject  of  complaint. 

Permanent  contractions  are  unusuid 
as  accompaniment 

The  general  health  does  not  suffer 
much. 


Symptoms  of  Caries. 

Disease  so  insidious  in  its  attack  that 
its  actual  commencement  is  difficult  to 
fix. 

Swelling  less  hard  and  not  equably 
so ;  fluctuates  obscurely  in  places ;  the 
parts  between  bone  and  skin  puffy, 
thickened. 

The  pain  begins  less  severely,  but  as 
long  as  disease  lasts  goes  on  increasing 
up  to  a  certain  point. 


The  starting  pains  very  severe,  and 
engross  the  patient's  attention  from 
other  pains  of  disease. 

Permanent  contractions  constantly 
accompany  caries  of  a  joint-end. 

General  health  very  much  injured  by 
disease,  sleepless  nights,  &c. 


Second  Stage. — ^It  is  not  a  necessary  sequence  of  necrosis, 
situated  in  a  joint-end,  that  inflammation  of  the  articulation 
should  follow,  because  the  dead  bone  may  be  situated  so 
favourably,  that  its  separation  can  be  secured  without  inter- 
ference with  the  joint ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  necrosis 
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will  include  the  articular  lamella,  or  that  pus,  produced  in  the 
process  of  sequestration,  destroying  a  portion  of  or  perforating 
that  structure,  will  find  its  way  into  the  joint.  If  the  necrosis 
have  been  so  rapid,  that  the  synovial  tissues  up  to  the  time  of 
this  occurrence  are  pretty  healthy,  a  suppurative  synovitis 
(more  or  less  violent  and  acute)  complicates  the  condition ;  but, 
if  the  progress  of  the  bone  malady  have  been  so  slow  that  the 
joint  is  already  diseased,  its  cavity  perhaps  partially  filled  with 
pus,  no  such  violent  symptoms  ensue ;  the  disease  is  very  grave ; 
but  it  is  subacute,  sometimes  chronic.  I  know  of  no  symp- 
toms which  would  clearly  indicate,  under  these  latter  conditions, 
the  exact  period  of  irruption  from  the  bone-cavities  of  pus  or 
detritus  into  the  synovial  area ;  nor  indeed  is  it  of  any  import- 
ance to  distinguish  the  particular  moment  of  such  event  The 
symptoms  above  detailed  and  tabulated,  mark  clearly  the 
species  of  disease ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  pus  does  not,  unless 
the  abscess  be  unusually  acute,  burst  suddenly  into  a  previously 
healthy  joint ;  but  first  detaches  the  cartilage,  or  eats  little 
openings  through  it,  and  so  distilling  slowly  into  the  cavity, 
produces  an  equally  gradual  inflammation,  which  in  large  joints 
may  be  almost  confined  to  the  special  part  subtending  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  bone.  I  have  more  than  once  resected 
the  elbow-joint,  as  also  the  knee-joint,  in  which  the  inner  or 
the  outer  side  only  was  filled  with  granulations,  and  the  car- 
tilages ulcerated.  In  these  cases  (necrosis)  there  is  rarely  any 
abscess  in  the  soft  parts  at  a  distance  from  the  joint,  nor  is 
any  one  point  of  the  affected  bone  particularly  tender  until 
later  in  the  ease,  when  separation  of  the  sequestrum  by  a 
process  of  caries  commences. 

Caries  implicates  the  joint  even  more  slowly,  but  there  is 
usually  over  the  affected  portion  of  bone  a  spot  generally 
small  and  with  conical  projection,  soft  and  exceedingly  tender, 
wliifh  at  times  becomes  red  and  occasionally  fluctuates.  After 
awhile  this  little  spot  becomes  larger,  and  fluctuation  is  per- 
manent: it  is  a  peri-articular  abscess  opening  outward,  and 
nearly  always  in  more  or  less  indirect  communication  with  the 
seat  of  caries.  Very  often,  as  in  the  case  from  which  the  figure 
is  taken,  a  certain  amount  of  posterior  subluxation  is  contem- 
porary with  the  formation  of  such  abscess ;  partly  because  the 
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spastic  contraction  of  the  fle^tois  is  now  more  potent,  partly 
becauae  the  ligaments  have  become  softened* 


F^»x. 


OitlUft  of  Ctmdjlim.^Pa%itT]ot  mhlxa».tioii. 

AbsoeM  mong  the  deep  muscles  or  creeping  along  the  bone 
even  to  a  considerable  distance  is  common.  These  adjacent 
abscesses,  if  well  sought  for,  may  be  found  by  tracing  the  limb 
downward  with  the  finger-tips  of  both  hands  applied  at  either 
sirle.  The  heme  thus  compressed  presents  on  one  of  its  aspeetd 
a  sudden  hard  ridge,  which  can  hardly  escape  detection ;  a 
similar  increase  of  bulk  among  the  muscles  |x»int8  clearly 
to  intermuscular  abscess.  The  pus  is  not  derived  from  the 
carioua  centre,  but  is  the  result  of  spreading  irritation ;  later 
tin,  indeed,  the  two  foci  may  communicate,  A  distant  abscess 
late  in  the  disease  generally  originates  in  caries,  for  slowly- 
formed  pus  burrows  far  among  tendons  and  fascia^  breaking 
forth  usually  a  long  way  from  the  diseased  spot.  The  forma- 
tion of  matter  among  the  soft  parts  is  always  accompanied 
by  increase  of  pain  and  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms. 
These  are  not  relieved  by  opening  the  abscess ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  mther  aggravated.  From  the  wound  produced 
by  the  bursting  of  the  abscess  flows  at  first  flocculent  pus, 
which  after  a  little  time  becomes  thin,  watery  and  of  an 
irritating  character;  it  blackens  silver  and  contains  salts  of 
lime.  As  the  abscess  empties,  florid  gmnulations  crop  out  of 
the  wound,  forming  the  much-dreaded  "  proud  flesh."  In  a 
little  time  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  contracts,  but  only  par- 
tially, Icfiving  a  ptissage  or  sinus,  which  may  or  may  not  lead 
with  many  turns  and  windings  to  the  diseased  bone.  The 
granulations  which  crown  these  sinuses  are  deep  red  (crimson), 
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and  bleed  very  easily ;  round  the  opening  for  some  distance  the 
skin  is  thin,  contracted,  and  often  has  a  peculiar  purple  look. 
The  surgeon  will  naturally  pass  a  probe  into  the  sinus,  and 
endeavour  to  feel  therewith  the  rough  surface  of  diseased  bone, 
but  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  not  come  at  once  upon  such 
surface,  either  because  the  opening  does  not  communicate  with 
it  or  because  the  turns  and  windings  of  the  sinus,  sometimes 
along  a  piece  of  fascia,  sometimes  round  a  tendinous  sheath, 
may  easily  check  the  passage  of  a  probe ;  the  bluish  circum- 
ference of  a  sinus  filled  with  bright  florid  granulations  is  a 
sign  so  positive,  that  the  mere  fact  of  not  being  able  at  once 
to  reach  diseased  bone  should  not  be  allowed  to  negative  its 
inference.  A  little  patience  and  some  ingenuity  will,  on  a 
subsequent  visit,  find  the  proper  channel ;  but  never  for  the 
mere  sake  of  feeling  the  diseased  bone  should  the  probe  be 
thrust  violently  through  opposing-  structures.  The  bone  is 
felt  to  be  rough,  but  generally  soft,  and  the  friable  cancelli 
yield  a  little  to  gentle  pressure  with  the  probe,  the  superficial 
portions  breaking  away. 

Diagnosis  between  Necrosis  and  Caries  in  the  Joint-end  of  a 
LONG  Bone  during  the  later  Stages. 


Symptoins  of  Necrosis. 

Wlien  pus  forms  in  the  soft  parts, 
and  more  particularly  when  it  has  been 
let  out,  the  symptoms  diminish. 


Symptoms  of  Caries. 

Dorinfi^  formation  of  pus  the  general 
and  local  symptoms  increaae  in  inten- 
sity, and  continue  to  increase  even  after 
an  external  opening  haa  been  made. 

The  sinuses  are  crowned  by  florid 
brilliant  cximson  granulations,  which 
bleed  extremely  ee^ly.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  thin  blue  contracted  skin. 


The  sinuses  are  crowned  by  florid, 
but  not  brilliant,  granulations,  which 
do  not  bleed  with  extreme  ease  They 
arc  surrounded  by  normal  or  slightly 
tdti>re<l  skin. 

The  pus  is  not  large  in  quantity,  and        The  pus  is  plentiful,  thin,  and  irri- 
is  in  general  nearly  kudnble.  tating. 

A  probe  passed  along  a  sinus  to  ne-  A  probe  flnds  the  diseased  bone-sur- 
crotie  bono  liiids  the  passage  tolorablv  face  with  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
stniight  and  simple.  The  1x>ne  is  hard.  !  windings  of  the  sinus.  The  surface  is 
brittle,  sometimes  movable.  Often  one  !  rough,  slightly  yielding,  not  brittle, 
may  feci  the  probe  pass  through  a  sinu-  '  though  parts  give  way — it  gives  an  idea 
OU8  oi)oning  (eloacii)  in  bone  before  it  |  of  mortar-like  softness, 
comes  to  tiiC  dead  portion.  ' 

There  is  a  low  form  of  inflammation  of  bone,  which  affects 
more  often  the  cancellous  than  the  harder  parts,  termed  caries 
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netrotiea,  wUch,  as  that  name  implies,  is  a  mixture  of  both  pio- 
oesseSy  ocmpaiaUe  to  phagedaenic  ulceration  of  soft  parts ;  and 
as  in  those  parts,  either  the  sloughing  or  the  ulceration  may  be 
the  dominant  action :  in  Fig.  28  is  shown  such  condition  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  ulceration  being  the  chief  bat  by 
no  means  the  whole  malady.  The  necrotic  condition  may, 
after  weeks  or  even  months  of  caries,  superrene  upon  the  pre- 
rionsly  slow  disease,  and.  almost  suddenly  usher  in  great 

Fig.  31. 


Curlei  necroUca  of  tfbU  (dlMte8to> 

ravages ;  perhaps  acute  and  violent  suppuration  of  the  joint, 
with  danger  to  both  limb  and  life.  Or  the  bone  disease  lying 
nearer  to  the  epipbysal  line  may,  while  setting  up  less  trouble 
in  the  joint  itself,  produce  diastasis  with  singular  deformity.* 
The  above  engraving  is  from  a  youth  whose  tibia,  chiefly  on 
the  inner  side,  was  affected  with  necrotic  caries  ;  separation  of 
the  epiphysis  had  occurred.  The  disease  had  to  a  certain 
extent  passed  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  joint 
*  Tlie  same  result  may  arise  finom  synovitis,  soe  p.  160. 
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outside  the  crucial  ligaments  (which  formed  a  kind  of  septum), 
although  very  soft  and  to  a  great  extent  converted  into  granu- 
lation tissue,  was  comparatively  little  aflfected. 

We  will  now  turn  for  a  time  to  certain  forms  of  articular,  or 
as  it  may  here  be  termed,  epiphysal  ostitis,  peculiar  to  early 
childhood ;  suice  certain  symptomatic  peculiarities  only  apper- 
tain to  that  period  of  life  during  which  the  1x)ne  end  is,  save 
for  an  osseous  nucleus,  entirely  cartilaginous.  The  parts  which 
most  frequently  thus  inflame,  are  the  head  of  the  femur — the 
tarsal  bones — the  femoral  condyles — the  head  of  the  tibia 
— the  bones  about  the  elbow  (most  commonly  the  ulna,  least 
so  the  radius)  the  epiphysal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 
The  disease  manifests  itself  by  hard,  deep  swelling — which 
surgically  would  be  called  bony  enlargement,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  part  in  question  is  still  almost  entirely  cartilaginous. 
At  first  this  swelling,  with  or  without  considerable  restriction 
of  movement,  more  especially  in  the  direction  of  extension — 
perhaps  even  fixed  flexion  of  the  limb  and  considerable  pain 
on  movement,  is  all  that  can  be  detected.  The  infant  hates 
and  resents  any  handling  of  the  limb;  but  while  at  rest 
seems  comfortable.  Such  phase  may  be  very  transitory  or  may 
last  for  several  weeks.  Then,  but  by  no  means  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  an  acute  suppuration  of  the  joint  with  great  pyrexia, 
pain,  exhaustion  and  swelling,  occasionally  ending  in  rapid 
death,  may  follow.  Such  symptoms  mark  the  rapid  irruption 
of  pus  from  an  epiphysal  abscess  into  the  joint.  The  disease 
is  most  common*  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  life ;  but  is  not, 
as  some  instances  under  my  own  care  show,  confined  to  that 
period.    At  the  hip,  for  instance,  it  may  occur  much  later. 

K  no  acute  symptoms  supervene,  the  swelling  and  the 
'  restricted  movement  above  described  may  go  on  for  months, 
exceeding  even  the  limits  of  the  year.  In  certain  cases,  and 
tlicse  difi*erences  depend  on  the  proximity  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  joint  surface,  very  little  change  takes  place,  save  increase 
of  swelling  and  gradual  extension  of  disease  to  the  synovial 
membrane ;  in  other  cases  marked  flexion  and  wasting  of 
the  limb,  with  nightly  fits  of  crying,  while  still  the  synovial 
tissues  are  but  slightly  implicated,  are  the  chief  symptoms; 
*  h?cc  Mr.  Smith's  cases  in  *  6t.  Bartholomew's  Uospital  Beports,'  toI.  z.  p.  189. 
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wliile,  in  still  a  third  class,  peri-articular  and  adjacent  abscess 
form  early.  If  tliesc  open  near  the  jriint,  the  wound  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  enlarge  into  a  rather  wide  ragged  nicer,  the  skin 
snrromiding  which  is  often  somewhat  widely  undermined,  a 
condition,  bo  it  remarked,  very  different  to  the  small  sinns-like 
opening,  that  accompanies  the  ostitic  abscess  of  later  ye^rs, 
and  which  probably  rcsidta  from  the  slow  production  of  the 
pus.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  eariy  stage  is  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which  the  joint  becomes  involved  (save  under 
certain  conditions  already  and  again  to  be  mentioned),  a 
slow^ness  not  merely  of  time  but  of  events,  I  have  seen  the 
femoral  condyles,  the  olecranon  portion  of  the  ulna,  the  distal 
end  of  the  metac^irpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  great  toe 
very  greatly  enlarged,  while  the  respective  synovial  membranes 
have  been  free,  or  very  nearly  free,  of  swelling  or  inflammation. 

At  any  point,  even  after  the  formation  of  adjacent  abscess, 
the  symptoms  may  retrogress^an  event  which  is  more  common 
if  the  disease  be  about  the  hand  or  foot  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  joint.  The  method  and  order  of  recession  is 
this:  first,  the  pain  and  tenderness  decrease  and  disappear; 
then  the  discharge  (if  any  abscess  opening  have  existed)  gra- 
dually diminishes,  the  surrounding  reddened  skin  contracts, 
and  is  drawn  inward,  and  the  wound  heala,  I  question,  how- 
ever, if  the  cartUaginous  swelling  declines  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  A  certain  diminution  of  size  about  the  part  may  be 
verified  by  measiu-ement ;  but  it  ia  very  slight,  so  slight  that 
it  may  be  entirely  due  to  decrease  in  the  swelling  and  engorge- 
ment of  soft  parts,  I  have  for  years  watched  children  who 
have  recovered  from  this  fonn  of  inflammation,  and  have 
found  the  limb  remain  larger  than  the  other,  until  growth  has 
rendered  the  proportion  of  difference  less  conspicuous — w  hether 
that  difference  be  merely  in  circumference  or  also  in  length  of 
limb. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nuclear  ostitis  may  not  recede,  but 
go  on  to  suppuration  j  and  now  even  more  than  in  the  ostitis 
of  mature  or  advanced  life  the  fate  of  the  joint  will  depend 
upon  the  direction  which  the  pus  may  take ;  and  this  again 
dei>ends  upon  the  side  or  aspect  of  the  osseous  nucleus  which 
was  originally  affected.    If  the  pus  pass  outwards  away  from  the 
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joint  surface— as,  for  inst-ance,  happens  occasionally  at  the  kne© 
just  above  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  or  at  the 
tibia  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tuberosity,  the  articulation  is  not 
of  necessity  much  involved — the  abscess  has  passed  along  the 
epiphysal  line.  In  these  eases  growth  of  the  bone  is  for  a 
time  entirely  stopped ;  it  nearly  always  is  resumed,  but  only 
after  some  months,  and  a  permanent  shortening  very  frequently 

Fig.  33. 


OitiU?  <>f  rlblul  tubcrvftity,  with  fthartening. 

remains.  This  is  often  obscured  by  flexion,  or  some  other 
niuliKisition,  and  is  less  often  detected  than  it  would  be  if  the 
limb  were  straight  or  capable  of  being  stmightened. 

I  have  verified  in  several  instances^ — ^indeed  in  all  my  cases 
of  ostitis  which  have  been  followed  by  increased  or  decreased 
length  of  the  bone — a  condition  duo  to  changes  at  the 
jnnetion  between  diaphyais  and  epiphysis. 

In  giving  the  above  account  of  symptoms,  I  have  more  par- 
ticularly limited  the  description  to  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
larger  articulations,  and  indeed  have  had  ouiladies  of  the  knee 
more  particularly  before  my  eyes.  Although  the  morbid 
history  is  identical  for  »dl  large  joint^s,  it  is  in  those  which 
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are  formed  by  smaller  boiies  somewhat  modified ;  particularly 
if  a  mimber  of  such  joiEts  be  included  in  one  synovial  mem- 
brane, aud  mure  especially  if  they  l*e  very  much  surrounded 
by  the  dense  tissue,  which  forms  tendons  and  their  sheaths. 
All  these  peculiarities  of  structure  and  surrouodings  tehjug  to 
the  carpal  and  tarsal  joints.  When  strumous  affection  attacks 
such  parts,  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  involved  in  brawny,  hard 
tumefaction,  which  conceals  the  normally  not  very  perceptible 
pointB  of  bone,  and  renders  in  most  cases  diagnosis,  as  to  the 
exact  locality  whence  disease  originated,  very  difficult  or  impos- 
sible* If  synovitis  pure  and  sioiple  ever  attack  these  parts, 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  membrane  among  the  ossicles 
prevents  limitation  to  any  one  spot.  It  the  disease  originate 
in  a  Ixjne,  the  same  anatomical  arrangement  diffuses  inflam- 
matory conditions  to  a  considerable  distance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  primary  ostitis,  both  at  the  wrist  and  foot,  is  very  much 
more  frequent  than  primary  synovitis ;  and  yet  at  the  carpus, 
imtil  abscess  and  sinus  form,  it  will  generally  be  imi>ossible  to 
distinguish  more  closely,  than  that  the  malady  is  at  the  inner 
or  at  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  ;  while  it  is  more  often  jwssible 
to  recognise  among  the  larger  constituents  of  the  tarsus 
which  particular  bone  is  involved.  Abscess  at  the  wrist  may 
not — indeed  generally  does  not — point  close  to  the  spot  affected, 
while  at  the  foot  redness  and  tendency  to  the  surface  are  fre- 
quently in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  disease ;  yet  sometimes 
at  a  distance.  Even  when  an  opening  allows  the  passage  of  a 
probe  down  to  diseased  osseous  tissue,  considerable  acumen  may 
be  required  to  ascertain  which  of  the  bones  has  been  touched. 
It  is  wise  not  to  be  content,  when  disease  has  been  found  in 
one  part,  with  a  diagnosis  that  the  malady  is  in  that  place 
alone ;  every  channel  of  the  sinus  track  should  be  tested  by 
very  tender  manipulation  with  the  probe.  Not  nnfrequently 
a  single  sinus  mouth  is  the  opening  to  various  passages,  each 
one  perhai>9  leading  to  a  different  bone,  I  may  say  here, 
though  it  hardly  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  sulyect,  that  even 
after  the  most  careful  examination,  made  with  the  best  skill, 
an  operator  will  often  prudently  make  his  first  incisions  so  as 
to  leave  him  the  choice  of  terminating  his  operation  in  one  of 
several  ways. 
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We  will  return  to  the  malady  as  it  affects  the  larger  joints. 
The  phase  now  reached  is  that  in  which  abscesses  have  broken 
or  been  opened  in  one  or  more  places,  near  to  or  far  from  the 
articulation — through  these  openings  diseased  bone  may  be 
detected ;  the  synovial  tissues  are  granulating ;  the  joint  cavity, 
what  remains  of  it,  contains  pus.  Even  at  this  stage  the 
disease  may  recede,  in  this  wise  :  the  sequestrum,  if  there 
be  any,  separates  and  comes  or  is  taken  away;  the  carious 
siirfaces  cicatrize,  the  discharge  diminishes,  the  sinus  mouths 
retract  their  granulations,  and   even   the  skin  around  them 

Fig.  33. 


Recoverj  after  ostitis  of  tibia.    Angular  false  anchjloels. 

puckers  inward,  the  synovial  swelling  slowly  disappears,  and 
then  with  some  amount  of  false  or  true  anchylosis,  perhaps 
with  angular  deformity,  the  joint  heals.  The  resultant  anchy- 
losis, unless  carefully  treated  by  passive  movement,  is  usually 
tliough  not  always  a  tnie  one.  As  in  strumous  synovitis, 
retraction  of  the  granulated  tissues  draws  the  skin  close  to 
the  bone  and  produces  depression  of  the  healed  sinus  mouths ; 
but  in  these  cases,  moreover,  the  bone  primarily  diseased  is 
generally  left  smaller  than  the  sound  one,  both  in  circum- 
ference  and   in   length.      The   annexed   plate,  from   a  boy 
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aged  11,  wlio  suffered  in  early  cliildhoocl  from  ostitic  joint 
disease,  illustrates  well  these  various  points.  He  had  a  false 
anchylosis  at  a  right  angle,  with  sli^^ht  subluxation,  the  sinus 
mouths  were  depressed,  the  tibia,  measured  from  side  to  side 
with  c^illipers,  was  nearly  half  an  inch  narrower  than  the 
sound  one,  and  waa  just  over  an  inch  shorter.  The  femoral 
condyles  were  very  slightly  narrower,  but  absence  of  pressure 
in  the  normal  direction  had  permitted  their  elongation.  There 
was  no  shortening  of  the  thigh. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  occasionally  a  somewhat 
different  condition  pertains,  in  that  the  diseased  l>one  remains 
penuancntly  larger  than  the  norm ;  this  appears  to  occur  when 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  tissue  has  sclerosed  rather  than 
softened. 

Accompanying,  indeed  sometimes  preceding,  this  local  im- 
provement considerable  amelioration  in  the  general  health 
occurs,  better  colouration,  softer  and  smoother  condition  of  skin, 
cessation  of  irregular  sweating,  less  suffering  expression  of 
countenance,  and  less  pyrexia.  The  thermometer  ia  not  only 
lower,  but  the  temperature  lino  is  no  longer  so  precipitously 
serrated ;  it  is  more  even  and  regular  in  its  smaller  gyrations. 


Treatment, 

The  preceding  pages  having  shown,  I  think  conclusively, 
that  ostitic  joint  malady  not  only  can  be,  but,  if  we  are  to 
know  and  treat  disease  scientifically,  must  be,  distinguished 
from  synovial  affections,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  present 
section  to  show  how  our  knowledge  may  be  utilised. 

General  Treatment, -^It  may  he  asked  if  any  internal  reme- 
dies can  beneficially  affect  an  inflammation  localized,  like  the 
one  we  have  been  considering,  to  one  little  spot  of  the  body, 
I  can  only  answer  by  suggesting  a  side  issue.  If  it  be  a 
cacihexia  which  is  keeping  up  the  irritation,  the  question  must 
shift  its  ground-  Can  we  benefit  a  constitutional  condition  ? 
Let  me,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  waa  fond  of  doing,  point  to  morbid 
states  of  the  eye.  Few  affections  can  be  more  localized  than 
strumous  conjunctivitis,  with  its  photo-phobia ;  it  may  go  on 
for  weeks  in  spite  of  blistering  or  drops  into  the  eye,  &c.,  yet 
a  brisk  purgation,  usually  with  a  little  calomel,  will  sometimes 
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clear  it  away  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  form  of  struma  with 
thick  connective  tissues  is  liable  to  peculiar  formation  of  viscid 
mucus  in  the  intestines,  which  prevents  due  nutrition  and 
keeps  up  irritation.  So  again  when  phlyctenule  have  left 
small  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  which  are  as  local  as  any  disease 
can  be,  some  general  remedies  often  prevail. 

Thus  a  child  with  an  enlarged  and  tender  joint-end,  but  as 
yet  with  no  joint  disease,  may  be  treated,  if  he  have  the  thick 
unwieldy  form  of  struma,  with  one  or  two  purges  of  calomel 
or  grey  powder  and  jalap,  followed,  if  there  be  ascarides,  by 
an  iron  and  quassia  injection.  After  this,  if  the  child  be  large 
and  strong,  some  such  formula  as  two  grains  of  grey  powder, 
with  one  of  quinine,  night  and  morning,  for  three  or  four  days ; 
after  that  the  quinine  may  be  continued  alone  or  iron  may  be 
substituted.     Iodine  also  is  especially  useful. 

If  epiphysal  disease  occur  in  a  child,  having  the  thin,  clear, 
finely  modelled  struma,  the  malady  tends  to  run  through  the 
first  stages  with  greater  rapidity  than  in  the  other  variety.  I 
think  that  hardly  anything  can  be  added  to  what  has  already 
been  said  (p.  180)  concerning  the  general  treatment  of  such 
condition. 

Local  Treatment. — Eest,  even  in  the  early  stage,  must  be 
enforced  by  means  of  a  splint,  as  already  suflSciently  described ; 
but  this  need  not  be  so  absolute  and  complete  as  is  necessary 
in  synovitis ;  the  question  of  irremovable  apparatus  does  not 
come  before  us  until  the  joint  itself  is  diseased. 

Ice,  indeed  any  really  cold  applications  are  injurious ;  they 
increase  deep  hypersemia.  Heat,  best  applied  by  salt  bags, 
not  only  affords  relief,  but  is,  in  my  experience,  frequently 
beneficial,  especially  if  used  early,  in  cases  due  to  some  trauma- 
tism. This  acts,  I  believe,  by  drawing  the  blood-supply  towards 
the  surface,  therefore  away  from  the  bone,  more  especially 
from  the  deeper  parts  of  that  structure. 

The  effect  of  blisters,  or  other  revulsives,  is,  I  presume,  very 
similar ;  their  action  may  be  carried  somewhat  farther  than  in 
synovitis,  but  not  beyond  the  commencement  of  vesication. 
Any  bared  surface  should  be  allowed  to  heal  at  once,  hence 
the  blister  should  not  be  large,  so  that  frequent  repetition 
shall  be  feasible. 
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A  small  line  drawn  with  the  actual  eautory  has  in  my 
hands  often  proved  advantageous,  and  is  more  especially 
adapted  to  this  form  of  disease,  but  to  be  useful,  it  must  bo 
applied  before  abscess  has  formed*  The  most  convenient  mode 
of  appliLmtion  is  by  Pctrequin's  thenno-cautere,  heated  by  the 
inrlia-rubber  pump  to  a  white  heat.  The  actual  edge  of  the 
knife  should  bo  avoided  by  holding  the  weapon  a  little  ob- 
liquely (sideways).  The  glowing  platinum  is  then  to  bo  drawn 
rather  slowly,  with  pressure  of  a  few  ounces  along  a  line,  e^ch 
side  of  which  is  protected  by  two  or  three  layers  of  thick  wetted 
plaster.  As  soon  as  the  mark  is  made,  and  while  the  patient 
is  still  insensible,  the  plaster  is  gently  taken  off  from  the 
outer  edge  towards  the  burn,  lest  one  remove  with  it  an  unneces- 
sary amoimt  of  cuticle ;  the  plac^  may  then  be  thickly  covered 
with  flour  or  tinely-powdered  oxide  of  zinc,  lint  and  bandage. 
The  effect  of  this  treatment  in  properly  selected  cases  is  to  give 
immediate  ease  from  the  dull  aching  pain— startings,  if  there 
have  been  any,  cease,  and  the  burn  gives  no  pain  at  all  if  the 
metal  have  been  hot  enough.  Of  cotirse,  in  a  certain  number 
of  eases,  the  sufferings  due  to  the  ostitis  return  (generally 
mitigated),  but  this  is  owing  either  to  an  error  in  selection  or 
to  inveteracy  of  disease.  Again,  I  have  known,  even  after  a 
modified  return,  that  the  symptoms  and  the  disease  have 
slowly  and  gradually  disappeared. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  not  wish  to  overpraise  this  treatment ; 
its  application  requires  considerable  judgment;*  it  is  most 
useful  when  the  malady  is  not  markedly  localized  to  one  spot 
of  the  bone,  and  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  sup- 
puration has  occurred*  It  is  more  likely  to  bo  beneficial  in 
the  slower  than  in  the  more  rapid  forms  of  disease,  and  when 
pain,  almost  absent  in  the  day,  comes  on  without  throbbing 
but  with  starting  at  night. 

Whether  or  no  the  ferrum  eanden^  be  used,  extension  should 
be  employed  to  the  joints  of  the  lower  limb  certainly,  while 
to  those  of  the  upper  it  ia  of  less  importance ;  chiefly,  I  suppose, 


•  In  my  firi*t  edition  I  8pr»ke  of  the 
actual  cftutery  more  ospeciolly  in  refei- 
enc©  tt>  Btnuiioufl  synovitia;  herein  I, 
tnkled  by  its  marked  effect  on  startiog 
puns,  made  n  mistake :  it  aeU  upon  the 


hone  -  hjrp^wemia  cruising  those  paiDB, 
hence  lb  useful  in  ofititis,  wheroaa  I 
looked  ou  the  relief  of  those  bone- 
ByniptomB  m  a  aigti  of  its  valae  in  the 
synovial  disease. 
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because  the  muscles  are  less  strong.  The  subject  of  extension 
must  be  considered  with  that  of  open  air,  of  movement,  or  of 
quietude.  A  question  in  most  cases  most  difficult  to  decide 
is  that  of  rest  or  exercise,  and  it  is  one  which  permits  of 
no  general  reply;  each  case  must  be  answered  on  its  own 
merits.  For  instance,  if  the  disease  be  in  the  upper  limb,  a 
splint  should  certainly  be  employed,  but  the  child  should  be 
allowed  to  walk,  even  to  run  about ;  also  if  it  be  in  the  lower 
limb — be  of  the  chronic  description,  and  do  not  as  yet  involve 
the  joint,  the  expediency  of  keeping  the  child  in  bed  is 
very  doubtful.  Certainly  no  weight  must  be  supported  by 
the  limb;  but  exercise  may  be  given  by  driving  in  an  open 
vehicle,  a  swing  out-of-doors,  a  tricycle  worked  by  the  hands, 
and  in  some  cases  by  Thomas's  arrangement  of  high-shoe  and 
crutches,  with  or  without  one  of  his  splints,  according  to  the 
amount  of  joint  implication.  I  feel  so  assured  of  the  ill- 
effects  on  infantile  ostitis  of  confinement  to  bed  and  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a  sick  room,  that  I  use  any  feasible  expedient 
within  my  patient's  reach  to  avoid  it,  from  the  homely  per- 
ambulator to  a  couch  in  the  square  garden,  a  mattress  on  the 
beach,  or  an  open  landau.  Even  when  considerable  joint- 
affection  is  present,  I,  taking  precautions  against  movement 
and  displacement,  still  insist  upon  as  much  air  as  the  place 
and  season  may  afford,  and  as  much  exercise  as  can  be  procured 
without  chance  of  moving  or  injuring  the  articulation. 

Whatever  means  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  some  form 
oi  extension  should  be  used,  at  least  during  the  night,  and  in 
any  of  the  severer  phases  also  during  the  daytime.  American 
surgeons  employ  certain  appliances  for  making  extension  from 
strapping-plaster.*  I  will  describe  that  for  the  knee,  although 
[  have  failed,  with  great  regret,  to  find  it  valuable,  since  all 
the  plasters  I  have  ever  employed  glide  on  the  shin,  and 
extension  ceases  in  a  few  hours  to  be  exercised.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  two  hoops,  one  for  the  thigh,  one  for  the  leg, 
connected  at  each  side  by  rods  capable  of  being  lengthened 
by  ratchet  movement.  The  thigh  is  surrounded  by  plaster- 
strips,  placed  lengthwise,  and  the  same  is  done  for  the  leg.  the 
knee  being  excluded.  Both  segments  are  bandaged,  leaving 
♦  Sayre*8  *  Orthopedic  Surgery,*  p.  203. 
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uncovered  five  inclies  of  the  plaster  at  the  top  of  the  thi^h, 
and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  Now  the  inatrument  is  placed 
in  $it%  the  endsuf  stra[>i>ing  turned  over  the  hoojv,  and  secured 
by  the  roller.  When  all  is  adapted,  the  ratchet  movement  is 
said  hy  Dr.  Sayre  to  make  sufficient  extension  to  allow  a  child, 
apparently  ahout  eight  years  old,  to  walk  without  pressing 
tlie  femoral  and  tibial  surfaces  together.  In  effecting  this  I 
liave  not  succeeded,  tis  also  I  have  been  unable  to  devise  any 
instrument  which  shall  enable  a  patient  to  walk  on  the  foot 
without  throwing  weight  on  the  joints  of  his  limb,  unless  such 
appliance  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  extremity  and  gets  its 
be€U*ing  at  the  perineum.  M(»reover,  if  the  joint  be  sufficiently 
diseased  to  require  permanent  extension^  the  wisdom  of  i>er- 
mitting  active  lcK?omotion  is  doubtful.  The  risk  that  the 
instrument  may  fail  at  some  critical  moment  is  considerable, 
or  the  patient  may,  through  some  mishap  of  his  own  or  of  the 
appliance,  fall,  or  merely  stumble,  saving  himself  by  a  wrench 
that  may  cost  him  his  limb. 

The  patient's  leg  and  thigh  may  be  secured  in  dextrine, 
water  glass,  &c. ;  and  at  night,  either  from  strapping  or  the 
special  stocking,  weight-extension  can  be  made.  This  is  the 
simplest  means,  and  often  quite  efficacious  and  sufficient. 
But  if  the  patient  is  to  go  out  in  the  garden,  or  to  drive* 
this  caimot  be  managed  unless  the  whole  bed  and  apparatus 
lie  carried  with  him;  nor  can  weight-extension  be  used  while 
he  is  lying  on  the  ground.  For  such  reasons  an  extension 
sjdint  (Fig*  34)  may  be  advantageously  employe<l.* 

The  principle  oi  it«  construction  is  to  make  a  strong  india- 
rubber  spring,  or  accumulator,  act  as  both  extending  and 
counter-extending  force.  For  this  purpose  it  is  fastened  l>y 
each  end  t^>  a  piece  of  catgut  that  pkys  round  pulleys,  attached 
to  either  end  of  the  splint.  I  will  describe  particidarly  the 
arrangement  for  the  knee.  A  Desault  s  splint,  reaching  Ixom 
the  middle  of  the  trunk  to  two  inches  l>elow  the  foot,  is  fur- 
nished at  its  upper  part  with  a  lo<qj  of  strong  wire  or  of  steel 
(a),  which  carries  a  small  pulley,  and  which  jirojects  outwards 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  lower  part  is  provided  with  a 
bar,  running  across  the  space  of  the  notch,  and  also  carrying 
•  A  mnflifirfitiDfi  of  this  methcicl  is  ulao  11^  hy  Dr.  Sftyri?  fnr  Uir^  ofikle. 
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a  pulley  (d).  From  the  lower  end  of  the  splint,  projecting 
inwards  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  is  another  loop,  carrying 
a  third  pulley  (e).  A  perinaeal  band  (b),  passing  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb  and  splint,  has  a  piece 
of  rather  thin  catgut  (violin  string  A  or  D) 
attached  to  it,  which  going  through  the  upper 
loop  of  wire  runs  round  the  pulley  (a),  is 
brought  down  on  the  outside  of  the  splint,  and 
is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  indi«t-rubber 
accumulator  (c).  Another  piece  of  catgut  is 
attached  to  the  appliance  on  the  leg  and  foot ; 
it  passes  under  the  pulleys  e  and  d,  and  is 
attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  accumulator, 
stretching  the  india-rubber  sufficiently  to  make 
what  downward  traction  may  be  necessary. 
This  splint  holds  to  the  limb  by  its  own  elastic 
force,  and  may  be  so  used  outside  a  starch  or 
dextrine  bandage.  If  it  be  employed  as  the 
sole  appliance,  it  should  be  made  rather  narrow, 
and  the  limb  is  to  be  secured  to  it  by  one  of 
the  irremovable  bandages;  or  a  similar  con- 
trivance is  so  easily  adaptable  to  a  back  splint 
in  the  gutter  form,  that  I  need  not  describe 
the  method  here. 

If  the  signs  of  a  distinctly  localised  ostitis 
})e  present,  and,  a  fortiori^  if  they  be  combined 
with  those  of  intra- osseous  abscess,  the  surgeon  will  consider 
whether  he  will  be  wise  to  let  the  pus  take  its  own  course  to 
the  epiphysal  line — perhaps  loosening  the  junction — or,  still 
worse,  into  the  joint ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  whether  his  hand 
ought  to  be  the  guide,  which  shall  lead  the  pent-up  matter 
to  a  harmless  exit.  His  conclusion  must  be  based  on  several 
considerations.  1.  Are  the  signs  so  distinctive  that  he  may 
feel  sufficiently  assured  of  finding  the  abscess  ?  2.  Suppose 
he  do  not  find  it,  will  his  procedure  result  in  injury  ?  3.  Is 
the  place  of  redness  or  prominence,  or  both,  so  situated  that 
lie  can  reach  it  without  damage  to  the  synovial  membrane  ? 

The  first  consideration  requires  two  answers,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient.     In  very  early  life,  while  the  bony 
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centre  is  still  small,  the  painful  or  swollen  spot  is  sure  to  be 
on  the  same  side  of  the  nucleus  m  the  mahuly,  and  it  is  barely 
possible — ^given  a  siiflicient  knowletlLre  uf  baby-anatomy — to 
naiBS  tliis  spot  If  the  patient  be  full  grown,  or  nearly  full 
grown,  it  is  indeed  possible  to  miss  the  abseess;*  yet  these  are 
generally  not  very  far  from  the  surface,  and  some  further 
examination,  soon  to  bo  rteserifaed,  may  assist  in  detecting 
the  loeatity  of  disease. 

The  second  consideration — the  possibility  of  doing  harm  from 
failing  to  find  abscess,  need  not  seriously  afiect  our  practice, 
Nu  surgeon  would  nf  course  undertake  such  a  measure  unless 
the  symptoms  were  sufticieiitly  direct;  but  having  such  w^ar- 
ranty,  the  fear  of  ihiing  harm  need  not  deter  him.  Even  if  at 
first  the  abscess  elude  his  search,  he  may  yet  by  a  little  tenta- 
tive exploration  find  it,  and  failing  that,  he  will  nevertheless 
have  done  good.  For  the  signs,  which  lie  has  before  him, 
denote  tension  within  the  bone,  or,  if  an  infant,  within  the 
cartilage.  This  is  relaxed  by  a  little  opening,  and  benefit  or, 
at  the  very  least,  relief  frtim  pain,  always  follows  the  procedum 
(see  t'ases  59,  60,  61), 

The  third  question  may  best  l>e  answered  while  describing 
the  operatiun.  But  the  surgeon  must  bear  well  in  mind  the 
exact  line  of  attachment,  which  in  ditVerent  joints  the  synovial 
membrane  ftdlows.  The  head  or  condyles  of  the  humerus 
c^n  easily  be  reached  from  the  front,  avoiding  the  eephalii^ 
vein;  the  olecranon  and  parts  subtending  the  sigmoid  notch 
of  the  ulna  are  easily  within  reach*  Even  the  head  of  tin* 
femur  is  attainable  ;  the  condyles  of  that  bone  are  best  reached 
above  either  lateral  ligament ;  the  head  of  the  tibia  from 
either  inner  or  outer  aspect  of  the  tuberosity ;  the  lower  end 
also  lies  patent  to  surgical  aid.  The  astragahis  is  easily  come 
upon  from  either  side.  The  surgeon  makes,  under  a  ciirlxdic 
spray,  a  little  deep  cnicial  or  T-incisiou  in  the  part  indicated 
for  each  joint,  and  either  with  a  perforator,  or  a  very  small  tre- 
phine-crown,  pierces  the  bone  in  a  direction  towards  the  place 
of  most  projection,  tenderness,  redness,  or  whatever  other  sign 
leads  him  to  suspect  abscess.  liet  him  remember  that  he 
is  dealing  with  a  cancellous  part,  and  that  the  opening,  huw- 
•  HulmG*«  « Surg'pn'  or  Cliil*llif>oii'  p.  427  :  *  Sy«tPin  of  Surg«>ry.*  vol.  iii.  p.  751. 
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ever  made,  need  not  go  far,  and  but  little  force  should  be  used. 
If  he  use  the  trephine,  he  should,  on  removing  the  piece, 
examine  its  further  end  for  any  sign  of  suppuration,  softening, 
or  indeed  also  of  sclerosis.  If  no  pus  flow,  a  straight  needle  in 
a  handle  or  holder  may  be  used  to  explore  a  little  further  and 
on  each  side.  A  very  soft  part  should  lead  to  further  per- 
foration in  that  direction,  as  indeed  should  also  any  unnatural 
hardness,  local  abscess  being  often  surrounded  by  sclerosed  bone- 
tissue.  Do  not  let  him  hasten  this  part  of  his  work.  When 
the  first  weapon  used  has  reached  as  far  as  seems  desirable,  he 
should  take  care  to  search  with  a  fine  needle  thoroughly,  but 
of  course  without  doing  unnecessary  violence  to  the  tissues. 
If  the  patient  be  still  infantile,  this  search  is  not  generally 
necessary  ;  the  symptoms  will  have  shown  if  the  brunt  of  the 
inflammation  be  at  the  epiphysal  line  or  at  the  centre  of 
ossification.  If  at  the  former,  the  spot  whither  the  pus  is 
tending  nearly  always  marks  itself  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness ;  if  at  the  latter,  the  only  point  to  be  made  out  is  the 
site  of  greatest  tension.  The  most  convenient  instrument 
wherewith  to  perforate  the  cartilage  is  a  small  gouge,  which, 
being  turned  as  on  a  pivot,  with  a  certain  pressure  removes  a 
little  plug  of  cartilage  down  to  the  osseous  centre.  If  the 
diagnosis  have  been  correct,  a  few  drops  of  pus  or  of  blood- 
stained serum  flows  away,  and  all  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
cease ;  whereas  if  the  tension  be  unrelieved,  suppuration,  with 
caries  or  necrosis  of  the  whole  bony  nucleus,  is  the  almost 
inevitable  result.  I  have  often  found  great  good  and  great 
relief  follow  this  proceeding,  even  when  only  venous  blood  has 
come  from  the  opening  in  the  cartilage,  and  I  have  never  once 
seen  harm  result. 

After  the  operation,  a  small  drainage-tube  should  be  passed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  osseous  or  cartilaginous  wound,  and  the 
whole  dressed  antiseptically  :  the  skin-opening  should  not  have 
been  large  enough  to  require  a  stitch.  Twice  in  my  experience 
an  abscess  which  had  been  missed  opened  into  the  bony 
channel  in  five  and  eight  days  respectively ;  but  should  such 
event  not  occur,  the  drain-tube  may  be  gradually  shortened, 
and  in  about  a  fortnight  all  will  be  granulating  and  nearly 
closed,  the  patient  in  the  meantime  having  lost  the  pain,  the 
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swelliug  often  having  tlitninished.  If  abscess  have  been  found 
find  emptied^  no  further  anxioty  al*ont  the  result  of  the  case 
need  be  felt,  although  progress,  as  in  all  bone-disease  except 
the  acute,  mil  bo  slow*  If,  on  the  contrary,  none  have  been 
det'Ceted,  we  miLst  still  watch,  but  the  iuterfercnco  will  very 
likely  have  prevented  suppuration,  through  relief  of  tension. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  say  niore  than  I  me^n.  It  is 
not  intended  to  assert,  that  in  all  eases  of  epiphysal  ostitis,  the 
bone  should  be  perforated ;  but  that  whenever  such  symptoms 
arise  as  lead  the  surgeon  wUh  tolerable  security  to  diagnose  in- 
tra-<i8seous  suppunition,  an  ojNL^uing  should  ccrtaiidy  be  made 
in  the  lK>ne.  No  [jrudent  man,  be  ho  parent  or  surgeon,  once 
iLHsured  that  an  intra-* »ssfHjns  suppuration  exists,  would  let 
blind  chance  decide,  wbethor  the  pus  shall  find  its  way  into 
and  destroy  the  joint,  while  a  skilful  hand  may  assume  the 
guidance  of  disease  and  lc4d  it  harmless  to  a  safe  issue. 

If  after  a  time,  whether  the  Ixine  liave  or  have  not  lieen  per- 
forated, the  synoviid  memlmiue  beeomeH  inllanied,  and  if  simul- 
taneously of  previously  starting  pains  come  on,  the  surgeon 
will  knuw  that  he  has  the  fully  doveloppd  disease  in  deal  with, 
and  again  must  consider  the  possibility  of  lN:*netit  being  derived 
fnim  any  of  the  means  already  described.  Rest  must  now  at 
all  events  1>e  employed ;  the  more  rigidly,  the  more  acute  be 
the  intlamniation*  If  the  disease  be  in  the  upper  limb,  the 
patient  ia  to  be  allowed,  nay  enjoined,  to  move  about;  if 
in  the  knee  or  ankle,  crutches  and  the  high-shoe  for  the 
sound  side  may  bo  advantageously  emph>yed,  unless  cArriage 
exercise  can  be  obttiined.  The  wheeled  splint,  which  is  a 
canvas  gutter  stretched  between  iron  rods,  attached  above  t*> 
an  oblique  ring,  for  the  t*>p  of  the  thigh,  and  below  to  a  couple 
of  wheels,  is  a  very  useful  ap[*lianee. 

When  peri-articular  or  adjacent  ab&t!ess  form,  it  should  ni>t 
K*  allowed  greatly  to  increase  ;  the  tbrmer  species,  esj>ecially, 
Hhould  l>o  dealt  with  in  a  sufliciently  early  st4ige.  The  opening 
should  be  free,  but  antiseptic ;  and  it  is  well  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  bone.  It  may 
be  that  a  cariuus  surfa*'e,  or  a  little  opening,  will  tnlmit  the 
probe  into  a  cavity  containing  perhaps  simply  pus,  perhaps 
a  sequestrum  ;    in  either  (*ase  exit  should  \u^  gi\en.     If  the 
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patient  have  been  chloroformed,  and  the  position  of  disease 
render  such  procedure  facile,  it  may  be  done  at  once ;  other- 
wise it  must  be  postponed  until  fitting  arrangements  have 
been  made.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  localised  caries 
be  allowed  through  mere  want  of  initiative  to  spread  towards 
the  joint.  A  necrosis  surrounded  by  abscess  is  to  be  dealt 
with  as  we  deal  with  foreign  bodies  setting  iip  suppuration. 
But  we  encounter  here  a  question  upon  which  surgeons  some- 
what differ ;  namely,  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  cope  with 
such  condition  before  the  sequestrum  has  become  loose.  I 
myself  am  very  decided  upon  the  point,  that  a  sequestrum, 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  neighbouring  living  bone, 
should,  if  near  a  joint,  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  thus 
avoiding  the  dangers  of  pus  accumulation  in  a  cancellous  bone 
without  adequate  outflow.  Even  if  the  sequestrum  form  part 
of  the  joint  surface,  I  still  recommend  its  removal,  for  by  this 
time  the  articulation,  as  an  apparatus  of  motion,  is  destroyed ; 
delay  can  only  add  further  risk  to  the  patient's  limb  or  life. 
Subsequent  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  wound  contract  too 
readily,  preventing  free  exit  of  discharges  or  of  d6bris. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  keeping  a  careful  watch 
upon  the  osseous  conditions,  and  taking  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  diseased  bone,  or  relieving  suppurative 
tension,  the  treatment  of  the  second  and  third  stage  of  osteo- 
arthritis is,  unlike  the  first  stage,  very  similar  to  the  manage- 
ment of  strumous  synovitis.  In  the  later  phases  of  both 
maladies  we  have  to  do  with  disease  of  both  the  hard  and  soft 
constituents  of  the  joint.  If  suppuration  and  soft  granulation 
produce  tension,  if  the  skin  be  white  and  lifeless-looking, 
we  have  yet  a  resource,  before  considering  or,  at  all  events, 
before  proposing  any  method  of  removal,  viz.  free  incision ;  in 
ostitic  disease  the  finger  should  afterwards  carefully  investi- 
gate the  state  of  the  bone,  the  possibility  of  a  sequestrum 
projecting  towards  the  joint,  the  existence  of  intra-osseous 
sinus,  and  those  other  points  already  described.  A  perfectly 
antisepticised  finger  gently  introduced  through  such  an  in- 
cision does  no  harm.  Even  if  nothing  indicating  further 
remedial  measures  be  found,  it  will  have  secured  the  absence 
of  any  septum  of  false  tissue  behind  which  pus  may  be  stored. 
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Nevertheless  when  ostitic  joint- disease  has  reached  this  phase, 
it  is,  even  witii  the  resource  just  named,  less  hopeful  than  a 
synovitis  in  a  simihir  state  of  suppurative  decay. 

When  caries  and  necrosis  affect  small  bones  entering  into 
the  composition  of  joints — such  as  those  of  the  tarsus  and 
carpuSj  even  in  young  children  the  elbow— a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  of  trejitment  ia  occasionally  vahuible ;  as  it  may  be 
substituted  for  exciaiou,  and,  when  successful,  usually  leaves  a 
fairly  usefid  limb.  ^V^heu  abscess,  espeetally  if  on  both  sides 
of  the  articulation,  has  formed,  has  been  opened,  and  caries 
necroUka  of  the  small  boues  or  epiphysal  ends  bas  been 
verified,  the  surgeon,  instead  of  removing  or  gouging  the 
diseased  parts,  may  draw,  right  through  the  joint  and  neigh- 
bouring disease,  a  wisp  of  tenax,  only  taking  care  that  the 
skin-opening  is  wide  enough  to  let  this  lie  in  the  woimd 
without  tension,  and  indeed  with  a  little  room  to  spare,  A 
free  discharge  of  pus  follows,  and  every  other  day,  or  more 
often,  the  oakum  is  drawn  a  little  through  the  wounds.  Very 
shortly  the  fibres  entangle  and  bring  away  portions  of  ne- 
crosed bone,  and  after  a  time,  if  the  treatment  be  successful, 
clears  a\A'ay  all  the  diseased  parts  of  bone,  leaving  healthy 
granulations  behind.  The  condition  of  parts  therefore  must 
be  from  time  to  time  investigated  with  the  fi^nger,  and  when  it 
impinges  no  longer  anywhere  on  bare  bone,  but  on  velvety 
granulation-tissue  all  around,  the  tenax  must  not  at  once  be 
discontinued,  lest  some  false  healing  and  imprisonment  of  pus 
take  place,  but  must  be  little  by  little  diminished  until  a  mere 
strand,  and  ultimately  none,  is  left.  He  who  has  never  used 
this  method  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with 
which,  once  the  sequestra  eliminated,  even  large  gaps  will  fill ; 
therefore  he  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  useful 
position,  lest,  before  he  is  prepared  for  it,  a  twist  or  bend  into 
some  awkward  posture  take  place. 


Oases  of  this  Dissase. 

Cask  59, — James  E.,  aged  4,  came  imder  my  care  with  diseade  of 
the  knee,  March  1878.  Tlie  joint  waa  bent  to  little  over  a  right  angle 
and  any  attempt  to  straighten  it  produced  violent  screaming.  There 
waa  some  tMckeniog  of  the  synovial  membrane^  but  the  chief  swelling 
was  at  the  inner  tuberosity  of  th<>  tibia,  which  waa  much  enlarged. 
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The  limb  was  placed  on  a  splint,  and  strong  tincture  of  iodine  was 
applied  ererj  morning ;  after  the  fifth  application  this  had  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  was  re-applied  three  times  after  five  days. 

March  13th.— The  head  of  tibia  was  increased  in  size,  and  the  knee 
was  rather  more  swollen ;  one  spot  on  the  tibia  seemed  especially  tender, 
but  there  was  some  tenderness  over  the  whole  inner  surface.  For  the 
last  five  nights  starting  pains,  marked  b  j  waking  with  a  sudden  scream, 
occurred  several  times.  He  was  ordei*ed  three  grains  of  Iodide  and 
three  of  Bromide  of  Potassium. 

April  5. — Under  the  carbolic  spray  I  cut  down  to  the  tibia,  and  with 
a  small  gouge  removed  a  portion  of  the  cartilage  down  to  the  nucleus. 
The  Esmarsch  bandage  having  caused  the  soft  parts  to  be  dry,  the  escape 
of  a  few  drops  of  blood-stained  serum  was  evident.  The  wound  was 
dressed  antisepticaUy,  a  drain  being  left  in  the  cartilaginous  opening. 

20th. — A  probe  was  passed  into  the  opening,  which  was  discharging 
a  thick  creamy  pus.  The  osseous  nucleus,  or  a  portion  of  it,  felt  to  be 
necrosed  and  loose,  was  extracted  with  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps.  A 
good-sized  drainage-tube  was  left  in  the  cavity. 

May  16th. — The  excavation  in  the  cartilage  gradually  filling  with 
granulation,  di*ainage-tube  was  shortened,  the  synovial  swelling  de- 
creased.   The  child  recovered  rapidly. 

Case  60.  — Henry  W.,  aged  12,  admitted  February  26th  into 
Chaiing-Cross  Hospital,  under  my  care,  with  disease  of  the  knee-joint. 

About  four  months  ago  he  first  noticed  a  little  hard  swelling  on  the 
inner  side  of  head  of  right  tibia.  He  was  treated  in  a  London  hospital 
by  iodine  paint;  the  part  still  enlarged.  About  a  fortnight  ago  the 
knee-joint  itself  became  painful,  and  he  could  not  move  it  well. 

The  enlargement  on  inner  side  of  tibial  tuberosity  was  considerable, 
the  skin  over  it  slightly  red.  Yery  severe  pain,  irregularly  paroxysmal, 
was  generally  followed  by  swelling  of  the  knee,  which  afterwards  sub- 
sided if  there  were  three  or  four  days*  interval  without  the  pain ;  but  the 
attacks  were  becoming  mt^rc  frequent,  the  knee  was  getting  stiff,  also 
enlarged. 

March  11th. — The  swelling  both  of  the  bone  and  the  joint  was 
evidently  increasing.  I  therefore  cut  down  and  trephined  the  head  of 
the  tibia.  There  was  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of  cartilage ;  and  when  the 
bony  nucleus  was  reached,  some  serum,  slightly  blood-stained,  flowed 
away. 

April  1st. — There  was  no  sickness,  pyrexia,  nor  pain.  The  bony 
enlargement  slowly  but  persistently  subsided;  the  knee-joint  was 
normal. 

24th. — Left  for  a  convalescent  home,  the  wound  having  healed,  and 
the  only  abnormal  condition  was  a  somewhat  enlarged  tibia. 

Case  61. — Percy  F.,  aged  11,  admitted  under  my  care  into  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital.  February  24th,  1880,  with  diseased  knee,  which  had  been 
j^oing  on  for  five  years.     It  had  been  nearly  painless,  except  when 
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iLbacetts  about  the  outer  side  liad  formed.  The  last  of  these  commenced 
three  weeks  previous  to  admission,  and  burst,  leaving  two  ragged 
ulcers,  the  larger  about  the  sixe  of  a  shilling. 

The  knee  was  conaidemblj  enlarged,  the  synovial  tiaauea  a  good  deal 
thickened ;  the  <_'hief  iaeroase,  however,  being  about  the  outer  condjle. 
The  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  was  also  slightly  enlarged. 

Right  knee  at  level  of  patella     ..     121  inchea. 
Left        „  „  ,,  ..101      M 

The  joint  was  almost  immovable.  There  was  no  tenderness,  Bare  oii 
the  outer  condyle. 

Mairh  4th. — I  laid  the  two  openings  into  one.  There  was  no  sinus 
leading  to  the  bone ;  I  cleared  the  soft  parts  and  examined  its  surface, 
but  could  find  no  cloaca ;  yet  one  spot  was  soft,  so  as  to  give  a  sense  of 
being  impreesible  by  the  naiL  Here  I  applied  a  small  trephinet  and 
opened  a  cavity  in  which  lay  a  loose  necrosis  of  the  cancellar  portion. 
A  little  enlargement  of  the  opening  was  necessary*  in  order  to  remove 
the  Bequest  rum,  which  was  the  size  of  a  small  Barcelona  nut.  The 
operation  was  performed,  and  the  boy  dressed  antiscptjcally.  He  had 
nu  tempera  til  it3  or  other  bad  symptom,  and  after  the  first  three  days 
hardly  any  discharge. 

On  the  2Brd  the  wound  nearly  healed,  and  gi-anulatlng ;  antiseptics 
discontinued. 

27th. ^Drainage  tube  left  off. 

April  let,— Convaleflcent. 


Case  62. — Jane  F.,  aged  13»  came  under  my  care  into  Charing- 
OroBS  Hospital,  May  3rd,  1874,  with  disease  of  the  ankle -joint,  from 
which  she  had  sufiered  iutermittingly  for  about  four  yeara,  at  which 
date,  it  appears,  she  received  a  kick  on  the  inner  ankle-bone. 

The  whole  surroundings  of  the  joint  were  much  swollen*  with  the 
anklet4ike  appearance  of  j«nnt  affection.  The  enlargement  ran  only 
slightly  up  the  leg,  but  extended  behind  and  below  the  malleoli  more  than 
halfway  to  the  sole  and  to  the  tip  of  the  heel,  in  front  as  far  forward 
as  the  medio-t4iraal  joint.  The  swelling  was  soft,  chiefly  marked  on  the 
inner  side,  where  increased  size  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  was  per- 
ceptible, more  esj)ecially  in  front,  where  the  malleolus  joins  the  rest  of 
the  hone.  Here,  evidently,  was  the  chief  seat  of  disease.  The  pro- 
gnosis being  very  unfavourable,  the  joint  was  nevei-theless  enveloped 
in  plaster- of -Palis,  first  surrounded  by  two  layers  of  wadding.  She 
was  sent  to  the  seaside. 

June  9th. — The  plaster  splint  was  renewed  in  the  interval,  and  at 
the  above  date  was  tiiken  off.  The  general  spelling  was  somewhat 
harder ;  but  in  front,  jufit  above  the  joint,  and  behind  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  teudo-Achillis,  ahscessee  were  pointing.  These  were  opened,  and 
a  probe  passed  from  the  fi'ont  one  into  the  tibia,  from  the  hack  one 
into  the  iuliculation.  The  foot  permitted  of  ahnoimal  movement  at 
the  ankle-joint,  and  bony  crepitus  was  distinct.    A  careful  examination 
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verified  the  absence  of  bony  crepitus  in  the  tarsal  bones,  except  the 
asti^agaluB. 

22nd. — Excised  the  joint.  On  examining  the  truncated  surface  of 
the  tibia  an  abscess  was  seen,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  sequestrum 
which  had  been  divided  by  the  saw.  It  ran  some  way  up  the  bone, 
through  the  epiphysal  line,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  appeared  to 
commence  on  the  distal  (the  epiphysal)  side  of  that  line.  The  articu- 
lating surface  of  the  tibia  was  quite  bare  of  cartilage,  save  on  the 
malleolar  surface,  and  in  most  parts  the  articular  lamella  had  given 
way.  Through  two  of  these  openings  the  osseous  abscess  communicated 
with  the  joint.  The  astragalus  was  also  denuded  of  cartilage,  except 
on  the  lateral  surfaces.  The  synovial  and  perisynovial  tissues  were" 
stuffed  with  and  converted  into  granulation  tissue,  which  also  invaded 
the  tendinous  sheathes  lying  behind  the  tibia. 

The  child  did  well;  the  termination  of  the  case  is  reported  in 
Chapter  XX.  I  cannot  but  think  that  had  it  been  possible  to  detect 
the  abscess  earlier,  and  to  perforate  the  bone,  a  chance  of  saving  the 
joint  might  have  been  aiforded. 

Case  63. — Emma  G.,  aged  9,  came  under  my  care  into  Charing-Cross 
Hospital,  July  10th,  1877,  with  diseased  knee. 

The  child  was  tall,  thin,  and  ill-nourished,  but  not  cachectic.     The 
right  knee  was  considerably  swollen.    Examination,  however,  showed 
that  the  synovial  membrane  and  soft  structures 
of  the  joint  were  but  sligbtly  aflFected,  while  the 
inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  was  considerably  ,;,i     I 

enlarged.     This  part  was  tender  on  pressure,  fj      I 

and  at  one  point  more  especially  was  a  slight        i  ' 

increased    projection    where    tenderness    was       ; 
extreme.      The  knee  was  movable  through  a       / 
small  i-ange.  but  beyond  this  the  muscles  con-      ' 
tracted  spasmodically,  the  child  screams  and 
says   it  hui-ts   her,  refendng  the   pain  to  the  "Ji^HM 

upper  end  of  the  tibia.  ^^B^f  i 

July  19th. — I  made   a  T-incision   over  the         I    Wm'l  I 

point  of  most  swelling,  turned  aside  the  flaps.  Ostitis  of  riWa 

and  with  the  8calx)el  cut  out  a  circular  piece  of 
4  artilage  down  to  the  bone  ;  at  this  point  the  probe  showed  the  osseous 
tis^iuo  to  be  soft  and  pultaceous.  All  this  softened  part  was  removed 
with  the  gouge,  nor  did  I  desist  untU  the  probe,  unimpeded,  struck  on 
healthy  hard  tissue.  A  di-ainage-tube  was  placed  in  the  opening,  the 
antiseptic  dressing  applied,  the  knee  placed  nearly  straight  on  a  splint. 

21st. — There  had  been  since  the  operation  neither  pain  nor  fever. 

August  17th. — The  wound — with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  the 
exit  of  the  drainage  tube — was  healed.  The  slight  swelling  of  the 
synovial  membi'ane  had  greatly  diminished. 

October  2ncl. — On  my  return  to  town  I  found  the  child  well.  The 
innor  head  of  the  tibia  was  still  a  little  large,  and  doubtless  would 
roniain  bo  for  some  months.     It  was  n)t  tender  unless  the  scar  was 
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directly  preaaed  upon.  The  swelling  of  fclie  joiufc  itself  liad  quite  dis- 
appeared. The  limb  could  be  moved  without  pain  tluougE  very  neaj-ly 
its  entire  arc 

Case  64. — WiUium  Butcher,  aged  28,  from  Alford,  neaj-  Guildford, 
came  into  the  Charing-Orods  Hospital,  Maixsh  13th,  I860,  with  diacase 
of  the  right  wrist. 


Fig  3«. 


'W: 


About  ten  montha  pi-eirioualy  the  wrist  became  painful ;  he  thought 
he  apniined  it.  and  tried  pumping  on  it.  At  laat,  not  being  able  to 
work,  he  luid  to  go  to  the  Union  ;  the  medical  man  lanced  the  wrist 
once  and  applied  lin^ecd-poulticea.  Stai'ting  pains  canie  on  about 
a  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  The  wriat  was  much 
swollen  and  Bhapeless ;  the  tendinous  eheathes,  both  at  the  back  and  in 
front,  participating  in  the  swelling ;  the  whole  was  puffy  and  doughy, 
with  haider  and  softer  parts ;  the  end  of  the  ulna  was  enlarged ;  over 
the  bac^k  of  the  metacarpal  honea  of  the  index  and  ring-finger  behind 
there  was  a  greater  tumefaction,  which  fluctuated ;  over  the  back  of  the 
uncifonn  there  was  the  mouth  of  an  old  sinue. 

It  waa  explained  to  him  that  there  was  little  probability  of  being 
able  to  save  the  wrist ;  but  before  having  recourse  to  the  last  resort  he 
wiahed  to  have  some  means  tried.  It  was  detennined  to  use  the  actual 
cautery,  though  without  hope  of  checking  the  suppuration  then  going 
on  in  the  bones.  Accoi-dingly,  under  chloroform,  three  lines  were 
drawn  witk  the  hot  iron. 

April  16th. — The  cautery  lines  all  healed ;  but,  as  expected,  no  im- 
provement took  place. 

May  5th.— I  amputated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  wriat-joint, 
and  afterwards  exstmincd  the  part. 

^hoamiiiation. — Tendons  of  extensors  with  theii'  sheathes  of  thumb 
and  index  healthy ;  common  extensors  matted  together  by  soft  tissue 
and  snpp uniting  -  an  abscess  over  commencement  of  metacarpal  bones 
of  index  and  middle  finger,  which  had  not  penetrated  through  the  skin : 
Hexor  tendons  also  matted  together  and  suppurating ;  tendons  of  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  sound ;  periosteum  over  the  end  of  the  ulna  much  swoEen 
iind  puffy ;  the  bone  itself  carious  all  round,  studded  with  holes  and  little 
osteophytes.  All  the  bones  of  the  carpus  surrounded  by  pulpy  tissue  of 
synovial  membrane :  articulating  surface  of  the  radius  deprived  of 
cartilage,  rough,  carious,  and  covered  with  pink  pulpy  tissue  (granuhi- 
tions).  First  row  oi  ULCtacarpal  bones  on  the  surface,  where  they 
arliculate  with  the  radiii3.  carious,  deprived  of  curtib'^c;  on  their  other 
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articulating  surfaces  partly  depriyed  of  cartilage  and  carious ;  in  some 
parts  the  cartilage  still  remaining  was  thin  and  sodden,  here  and  there 
detached  from  the  bone :  the  semilunar  and  the  scaphoid  were  quite 
soft,  converted  into  a  fleshy  mass  with  thin  net-work  of  bone  running 
through  it.  The  second  row  of  bones  were  also  carious,  but  in  a  less 
advanced  condition,  more  of  the  cartilage  remaining  than  on  the  first 
row ;  the  cartilage  throughout  could  be  stripped  off  like  thin  tough 
membrane,  and  left  beneath  a  pink  pulpy  material  (granulation  from 
the  cancelli). 

Microscopic. — The  synovial  membrane  was  converted  into  a  structure 
consisting  entirely  of  round  nucleated  cells,  bare  nuclei,  and  granules ; 
the  tissue  upon  the  bones  in  the  absence  of  cartilages,  also  that 
which  was  left  when  these  were  stripped  away,  was  precisely  the  same. 
The  cartilage  itself,  thus  thinned,  had,  for  the  most  part,  undergone 
fatty  degeneration ;  the  cells  were  in  some  places  full  of  oil  globules ; 
in  other  parts,  and  these  next  the  free  ed^e,  the  whole  corpuscle  was 
full  of  oil,  the  cells  having,  apparently,  deliquesced ;  in  other  parts  of 
the  section  the  condition  was  one  of  atrophy,  the  corpuscle  and  the 
cells  being  very  small;  the  hyaline  substance  is  fibrous  wherever  the 
cells  are  fatty. 

The  carious  bones  had  their  cancelli  filled  with  pulpy  granulation 
tissue,  and  pus ;  the  bony  walls  very  plainly  laminated ;  lacunse  enlarged, 
li^ht,  full  of  nucleated  cells ;  caniciili  large  as  a  rule ;  Canada  balsam 
penetrated  very  easily. 

The  following  case  occurred  before  I  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  paracentesis  ossium.  I  believe  that  much  time  might  have 
])een  saved  and  risks  avoided  had  this  means  been  used. 

Case  65. — Alice  Blackman,  aged  6,  came  to  me  at  the  Charing-Cross 
Hospital,  December  I4th,  1859,  with  pain  of  the  right  knee. 

The  only  change  in  form  about  the  joint  was  that  the  inner  femoral 
condyle  was  somewhat  protuberant;  on  examining  it  by  touch  the 
tissues  over  that  part  wei-e  found  thickened :  the  child  cried  with  pain 
when  the  joint  was  moved :  more  particularly  if  it  was  either  bent  or 
straightened  beyond  a  certain  point.  Pressure  upon  the  inner  condyle 
l)roduced  more  i^ain  than  equal  force  exerted  on  the  other.  The  child 
wiifl  fat,  dark,  coarse-featured,  with  swollen  lips,  red  edges  to  eyelids, 
and  large  joint-ends  to  the  bones  generally ;  the  left  knee,  sound,  was 
inolint^l  to  l)ow  inwards.  She  was  ordered  to  take  a  purge  of  Calomel 
:nid  Jalap  :  to  have  a  splint,  nearly  straight,  applied  to  the  outside  of 
the  thigh  and  leg;  a  blister  above  the  seat  of  pain ;  to  be  dressed  with 
the  Iodide  of  Potiiss  ointment. 

30th.— The  child  came  back  as  directed  on  the  I6th.  She  had  been 
^^etting  better,  but  at  this  date  the  complexion  was  thick,  the  breathing 
short,  .and  throat  stuffed  with  mucus ;  there  seemed,  also,  more  pain  in 
the  joint.  Ordere<l  another  purge  of  Calomel  and  Jalap;  when  its 
action  was  over,  U^  lake  Quinine  and  Grey  Powder. 
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Jan.  Stb,  18^30 —She  took  the  pilk  for  four  dnys;  mucli  better,  leas 
heavy,  complexion  clearer.  Return  to  the  Quinine  imd  Acid ;  to  paint 
the  inside  of  the  joint  with  tincture  of  Iodine. 

FeK  17tli. — The  child  well;  the  joint  has  not  been  tnflajued, 

June  8th, — Alice  Blaokmuu  fell  downstaira, 
and  came  back  to  the  hoepital  with  some  little 
injuries ;  she  at  the  same  time  hurt  her  knee. 
and  the  pain  in  it  makes  her  erj  a  good  deal, 
eepecixilly  at  night.  The  inner  condyle  wa« 
altered  in  shape,  as  could  he  detected  hy  the 
sense  of  touch ;  but  it  waa  hardly  more  protu- 
berant ;  it  was  tender  on  pressure  and  hot.  She 
cned  when  the  knee  was  moved  more  violently 
than  before.  A  nearly  straight  pasteboard 
splint  to  the  outeide  of  the  thigh  and  leg ;  a 
blister  above  the  inner  condyle ;  to  be  dressed 
with  Zinc  Ointment ;  Iodide  of  Potassiinn 
mixture  to  be  tiiken  three  time*  a-day» 

20th. — She  had  another  blister  over  the  seat 
of  pain ;  there  was  less  tenderness,  hut  the  child 
cries  at  night  a  good  deal.  It  appeared  that  she 
did  not  wake  np  suddenly,  but  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  going  to  sleep ;  when  she  woke,  she 
did  so  with  effort,  and  cried.  It  was  evident 
that  these  were  not  the  atarting  pains,  l)ut 
only  the  dull  aohLng  of  the  earlier  stages. 
Ordered  to  paint  the  joint  with  Tr.  lodinii; 
t<>  continue  the  miicture,  and  to  I'etiim  for 
a  week  to  the  tonic  medicine. 

25th, — ^Tliere  has  appeared  OTer  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  inner 
condyle  an  increased  tumefaction,  which  fluctuat^'S  \  the  fluid  is  deep. 
There  are  at  present  no  pains  which  appear  like  stArtiug  of  the  limb. 
The  joint  was  drawn  at  this  time, 

July  2ud. — The  whoh?  joint  was  swollen  and  puflFy ;  the  enlargement 
did  not  depend  upon  fluid  effusioui  in  the  cavity,  but  on  peri -articular 
thickening;  the  t-enderness  over  the  inner  condyle  rather  less.  Thi> 
child  looked  better.    Apply  blister  round  lower  part  of  thigh  in  front. 

6th. — The  pain  over  the  condyle,  and  the  fluctuating  swellings 
appeared  less ;  but  as  the  peri-articular  tissues  were  implicated,  I 
desired  to  treat,  also,  that  condition.  Gave  the  child  chloroform,  and 
applied  the  cautoiy-iron  in  one  line  at  the  outside,  two  at  the  inmde  of 
the  joint. 

20th.— Child   better-   the  wound  from  cautery  almost  healed,  and 
much  less  tenderness  about  the  joint.     To  take  one  tablespoonful  of 
Qitinine  Mixture  three  times  a-day. 
Aug,  17th. — The  joint  had  been  strapped  tightly  for  the  last  ten 
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days,  and  tlie  splint  removed;  the  eliild  bad  ceased  to  cry  at  night; 
the  inner  condyle  was  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  more  susceptible  of 
pn?ftaiire  tban  that  of  the  other  side,  and  the  peri -articular  fitlnesa  has 
di&appeared. 

Sept,  19th. — The  child's  joint  perfectly  sound* 

Case  6G. — Jane  Dickery.  aged  13,  a  thin,  weak-looking  child,  ha\ing 
finely-cat  features,  smaE  bones,  and  veins  plainly  marked  about  the 
mouth  and  temple,  was  brought  to  me  May  SOth,  1860,  with  the  left 
shoulder  pninfid  and  swollen* 

The  swelling  was  veiy  evident ;  it  made  the  shoulder  look  i*omider, 
larger  than  the  i>ther,  and  somewhat  pointed  in  front,  and  u  little  to  the 

Fig.  3«. 
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StnuBom  Oslitb  of  the  Heojd  of  I  IniiK^ruB. 

outer  side.  This  was  beat  visible  when  the  patient  eat  upon  a  low  se»t 
jtnd  the  surgeon  looked  down  upon  her  from  ahove»  thus  obtaining 
mni'h  the  same  view  us  is  given  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  which 
was  taken  with  the  child  lying  on  her  bac^k.  The  shoulder  wn«  tender 
on  pressure,  and  hot.  She  was  ordered  a  teaspoonful  of  Cod-liver  Oil, 
and  two  tablespoon  fills  of  Quinine  Mixture,  three  timee  a-day;  altilieter 
to  the  front  of  slioulder ;  the  arm  to  be  hound  to  the  side. 

Jnne  S*th. — ^Appetite  improved.  She  had,  since  last  report,  a  blister 
behind  the  shoulder :  a  superficial  al)acesB  formed  over  the  acromion  of 
the  other  side, 

IBth. — Again  a  blister  to  the  front  of  the  shoulder ;  to  l>e  dreaaed 
with  Oride  of  Zinc  Ointment. 
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30th. — Better :  the  abscess  over  the  right  acromion  had  broken  and 
left  a  superficial  ulcer :  to  let  the  blister  heal ;  the  arm  no  longer  to  be 
bound  to  the  side,  but  to  be  kept  in  a  sling. 

July  13th. — The  shoulder  diminished  in  size  very  much ;  it  was  neither 
now  tender  or  hot.    Passive  motion  and  friction. 

Sept.  7th. — There  was  some  trouble  in  overcoming  the  stiffness,  and 
difficulty  in  moving  the  shoulder;  but  it  was  ultimately  rendered  as 
freely  movable  as  a  healthy  joint,  thoujjh  the  head  of  the  humerus  did 
not  regain  its  normal  size,  but  remained  little  larger  than  normal.  I 
procured  an  admission  for  her  to  the  Walton  Convalescent  Hospital. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
Arthritis  Deformans. 

Pathology. 

The  more  usual  names  for  this  disease — Chronic  Rheumatic 
Arthritis,  Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  or  Rheumatic  Gout — appear 
badly  adapted,  since  they  all  connote  a  pathological  relation- 
ship, which  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  proven,  and  because  they  fail 
to  indicate  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  disease,  in  which  the 
bone-ends  are  frequently  so  altered,  that  heads  which  should  be 
globular  are  flattened  and  breadthened  to  the  shape  of  toad- 
stools ;  cavities  that  should  be  spherical  are  shallow  or  ovoid ; 
capitella  change  to  hollows ;  trochlea  become  pyramidal ;  and 
sigmoid  notches  span  twice  their  normal  grasp.  On  these 
altered  joint-surfaces  little  or  no  vestige  of  cartilage  remains ; 
the  bare  bones,  in  places  polished,  are  studded  with  little 
openings,  like  worm-holes.  The  necks  of  long  bones  shorten 
and  change  their  direction,  while  from  them  and  even  from 
the  shafts  sprout  irregular  osteophytes,  which,  interlocking  with 
those  from  the  neighbouring  bone,  form  buttresses  and  struts, 
greatly  impeding  or  preventing  motion.  Therefore  that  a  joint 
inflammation  (an  arthritis)  is  present  may  be  with  certainty 
affirmed ;  the  participle  "  Deformans "  is  well  chosen,  and 
indicates  the  strange,  even  grotesque,  results  of  the  disease. 

The  first  mention  of  the  malady  dates  back  to  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  for  in  his  short  clinical  history  of  the  *  Nodosity 
of  Joints '  (London,  1805),  Dr.  Haygarth  says  :  "  It  is  about 
26  years  ago  since  I  wrote  a  description  in  a  paper  " — which 
was  read  at  a  small  professional  Society  in  the  West  of 
England — in  the  year  therefore  1779.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "a 
troublesome  disease  of  the  joints,  clearly  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  symptoms  manifestly  diflferent  from  the  Gout,  and 
from  both  Acute  and  Chronick  Rheumatism."     He  goes  on  to 
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say  tlint  the  disease  has  ot'eiirred  in  34  out  of  10,549  [mtients ; 
is  aliTiost  peculiar  to  women  whose  catamenia  are  t'ensing. 
In  the  M,  only  oiae  wag  a  man,  aged  hetween  50  and  60,  who 
had  tho  iiodr>sities  only  on  the  fingers,  he  having  fallen  on 
the  hand  a  short  time  previous ly.  Women  have  more  joints 
affeeted,  prineipidly,  however,  the  fingers.  *'  They  (the  nodo- 
sities) more  eonimonly  attack  persons  in  the  higher  and 
middh?  elass  of  life." 

[t  is,  however,  chiefly  tn  two  Dublin  surgeons,  Mr.  B.  W. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Robert  Adams,  and  to  my  eolleagne  Mr.  Canton, 
that  we  owe  valuabh^  lalxmrs  and  nuieh  minute  investigation 
c»f  the  disease ;  inid  to  the  last  mrmed  more  es].K:»rially  the 
explanation  of  niiiny  iiistanees  of  deibrmed  joint-lx>ne8  which 
wciv  previously  rtjusidered  sometimes  as  the  result  of  peculiar 
liisloeutifnis,  si mir times  of  a  bastanl  gout  or  syjihilis,  some- 
times simply — and  hi^re  Mr,  Canton*s  investigations  are  more 
especially  valuable— as  tlie  result  of  senile  ehange. 

The  disease  is  essentially  erne  of  later  life.  xVlthfuigh  a  few- 
eases  oeeur  before  the  age  of  forty,  they  are  exceptional,  and 
are  then  a  sequela  of  some  febrile  attack,  or  of  disorders  of 
menstruation,  Moreejver,  it  is  more  eoranmn  among  men  than 
among  women,  and  alTects  the  poorer  rather  than  the  upper  ranks 
of  society.  The  discrepancy  in  this  statement  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Haygarth  is  only  too  striking.  With  regard  to  the 
class  of  society,  it  will  be  rememlfered  that  the  practice  at  Bath 
was,  as  now,  chiefly  among  persons  capable  of  bearing  the  expense 
of  a  stay  in  that  city,  and  tlierefore  Dr.  Haygarth  saw  peopk^ 
from  a  distance  affected  with  g<uit  and  rheumatism,  or  symj^toms 
ascribed  to  those  diseases;  while  the  poorer  persons  of  the 
district  itself  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  not  very 
prone  to  the  disease.  For  the  diflerence  in  regard  to  sex  it  is 
difficult  to  ac»count ;  something  may  l>e  due  to  a  mere  for- 
tuitous concurrence  of  female  cases ;  something  to  inaccurate 
diagnosis ;  for  Dr.  Haygarth  does  not  appear  to  have  examined 
any  cases  anatomically ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  possible  that  the 
larger  indulgence  in  stinmbmts,  especially  in  port  wine,  prac- 
tised at  tliat  time  by  the  well-to-do  males,  may  have  develo(>ed 
into  true  gout,  what  would  otlierwise  have  culminated  in  Arthritis 
deformans^.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  well  known  to  every 
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practitioner  that  women  of  all  classes,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  of 
the  upper  classes,  whose  catamcnia  have  ceased  rather  suddenly, 
especially  rather  early,  are  very  prone  to  this  form  of  disease. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  males  of  the  poorer 
class  are  most  of  all  subject  to  the  malady,  and  that  its  chief 
habitat  is  a  damp,  chilly  climate.*  I  liave  not  heard  of  any 
instance  of  its  occurrence  in  liot  or  dry  places,  such  as  Hindustan, 
Spain,  &e.  Most  commonly  the  disease  is  polyarticular,  but  may 
also  be  set  up  in  a  singloarticulationby  injury,  such  as  fracture 
into  or  close  to  a  joint,  oven  by  severe  blow  and  strain ;  and 
from  this  one  spot  the  action  occasionally  travels  to  other 
joints.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  disease,  though  usually 
(Constitutional,  may  also  be  merely  local.  AV^hen  constitutional, 
the  immediate  provocative  is  usually  a  long  exposure  to  damp 
and  chill,  more  especially  if  combined  witli  scanty  food ;  or  a 
very  much  less  exposure  when  the  system  has  been  depressed  by 
some  fever,  be  it  exanthematous  or  rheumatic.  Again,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  crises  occur  without  any  traceable  cause  what- 
ever. Once  fairly  and  fully  established,  the  disease  suffers  no 
abatement ;  treatment  may  retard  the  progress — may  indeed 
prevent  the  spread  to  other  joints — but  once  fully  set  up  in 
any  articulation,  it  hardly  permits  of  much  alleviation ;  the 
alterations  in  form  when  once  they  have  taken  place  are 
irremediable. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  changes  fall  upon  the  bone ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  an  exhaustive  account  of  their 
infinite  varieties.  The  key  to  them  lies  in  the  unstable  ratio 
b(^tween  atrophy  and  hypertrophy.  The  former  takes  place 
where  there  is  pressure,  the  latter  where  there  is  none.  A 
convex  joint-surface  may  thus  grow  in  breadth  by  marginal 
additions,  while  the  central  parts,  subjected  to  pressure,  may 
become  flat,  even  hollow.  But  if  position  or  a  strut-like  growth 
prevent  pressure,  such  a  surface  may  assume  an  almost  conical 
shape.  Similarly  variable  conditions  may  cause  a  cavity  to 
l>ecome  either  deeper  or  more  shallow. 

Perisynovicd  and  Ligamentous  Tissue  are  in  the  earlier  stages 


*  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  describes  it  as 
being  common  among  the  upper  servants, 
hall  porters  and  tall  footmen,  of  large 
l/oudon  houfos;  Imt    a  peruftal  of  his 


cases  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  did  not 
cleHrly  distinguish  this  malady  from 
gout  proper. 
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simply  inflamed  and  thicktmed;  later,  this  thickeninis:  in  most 
parts  is  greatly  increased,  the  tissue  becoming  like  fibro-carti- 
lage,  or  yellow  li*:^ament.  In  other  parts  considerable  absorp- 
tion may  have  taken  place,  bo  that  a  large  ligament,  like  the 
internal  lateml  of  the  knee,  may  be  left  m  a  few  more  or  less 
disconnected  shreds.  Later  on,  b*)th  in  parts  that  liave  snfiered 
absorption  and  in  those  that  have  undergone  thickening,  there 
takes  place  in  many  eases  a  singular  growth  (not  a  mere  cal- 
eareous  deposit)  of  bone,  whicli  commences  at  the  att4iehed 
border  of  the  capsnle»  and  gradually  spreads  more  or  less  over 
the  whole  structure,  so  that  the  joint-ends  may  be  described 
as  enclosed  in  an  imperfect  and  fragmentary  sheathe  of  bone. 
Some  of  these  fragments  are  provided  with  a  thin  layer  of  car- 
tilage facing  the  joint  cavity*  Tlius,  we  have  three  phases. 
1.  Mere  inflammation.  2.  Thickening  with  condensation  in 
some  parts,  and  absorption  in  others,  3,  Bony  metamorphosis. 
In  any  one  of  these  conditions  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
whole  capsule  is  enlarged  either  frnm  a  pre-existing  hydar- 
throsis,  or  from  a  peculiar  bony  growth,  to  be  described  hereafter. 
Intracapsular  Liff amenta  and  TenJons  rapidly  disintegrate 
or  become  absorbed.  This  is  perhaps  umst  markedly  exempli- 
fied by  the  ligamentum  teres  of  the  hip  and  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  a  little  less  conspicuously  by  the  crucial  liga- 
ments of  the  knee.  These  ligaments  are  either  entirely  or 
only  partially  absorbed;  being  detached  at  one  end  (at  the 
hip  generally,  from  the  femoral,  at  the  knee  from  the  tibial), 
they  are  frayed  out  and  unravelled.  The  intra-articular  part 
of  the  biceps  tendon  is  either  absorbed,  and  the  lower  end 
gets  a  new  attachment  in  the  bicipital  grove,  or  it  is  dislocated 
inwards,  or  it  is  split  up  and  flattened,  its  separated  Jibrea 
passing  in  various  positions  over  tlie  head  of  the  bone.  The 
cotyloid  ligaments  both  of  shoulder  and  hip  are,  according  to 
K.  Adams,  quite  absorbed.*  I  believe  them  to  be  quite  as 
frequently  converted  int^  bone,  and  I  possess  a  specimen,  a 
traumatic  case,  in  which  such  ossification  is  evident  in  the 
cotyloid  ligament  of  the  hip.  Intra-articular  cartilages  are, 
as  a  rule,  absorbed,  though  more  rarely  they  may  be  found 
omified^  eren  hypertrc^phied. 

♦  *  On  Rhenmntic  Gout,*  p.  33,  2nti  edition. 
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The  Synovial  Memhrans  is,  like  the  subsynuvial,  thickened ; 
and  many  of  the  hony  grfivvtlis  iilHrve  inentioned  ])nitrude  into 
it,  or  rather  through  it,  su  us  to  take  its  pluee  here  and  there, 
the  surface  which  is  towards  the  joint  lying  bare  in  the  gap  of 
meml^raue.  In  the  earlier  phiises  it  is  red,  the  vessels  being 
gorged  with  bloud  ;  hxter,  tlic  general  surface  is  paler.  Around 
the  margin,  where  it  joins  the  bone,  very  large  papillary 
growths  sprout  in  the  greatest  hixurianee,  sending  forth 
seeonchiry  buds,  some  of  whieh  contain  cartdagiuous  t>r  os.seous 
Ixvdies,  more  or  less  se8sih%  only  attaelied  by  a  thin  stalk,  or 
just  ready  to  break  away  and  l>i?eoine  hK>ae,  These  are  (see 
Chapter  on  Hydarthrosis)  hyitertrophied  synovial  fringes,  and 
are  usually  confined  to  the  points  above  mentiimed;  but 
oeeasionally  the  whole  inner  surfaee  of  the  membrane  is  thus 
covered,  presenting  a  singular  hirsute  appearanee,  like  a 
sheepskin  mat, 

Cariiia^es, — The  tissue-changes  of  eartilages  are  very  sin- 
gular, and  in  many  points  unlike  those  that  occur  in  any  other 
disease  ;  unlike  not  only  in  their  nature,  but  also  in  the  strange 
admixture  of  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  ossification,  fibrillation 
and  fatty  degeneration  oeeurriug  in  patches  throughout  the 
structure.  We  may,  however,  localise  somewhat  these  pro- 
cesses thus  :  hypertrophy,  which  is,  as  we  shall  see,  much  mixed 
up  with  bone  changes,  hereafter  to  be  discussed,  takes  place 
as  a  rule  where  there  is  no  pressure,  chiefly,  therefore,  at  the 
edges  of  the  structure  which  grow  outward — i.e.  centrifu gaily, 
often  in  a  more  or  less  regular,  frequently  in  a  most  irregular 
manner ;  we  will  call  this  marginal  hyperplasia.  This  newly- 
grown  part  ossifies  rapidly,  giving  rise  to  the  ensheathing  ur  to 
the  nodose  form  of  overgrowth  (Figs.  39  and  40) ;  mingled 
with  this  hyperplasia  are  patches  and  lines  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion. In  these  spots  the  cartilage  rapidly  disintegrates  and 
becomes  absorbed,  the  chasms  thus  produced  helping  to  divide 
the  craggy  projections  from  one  another  and  aiding  the  no  J  use 
appe-arance.  Those  part3  of  the  cartilage  which  are  exposed  to 
pressure  undergo,  not  throughout  the  whole  structure,  but  in 
places  here  and  there,  inflammatory  atrophy,  fibrilhition  and 
ossification  from  the  deep  surface.  Thus  a  certain  part  will  be 
converted  into   bone,    in    the    middk*   of  which   a   patch   of 
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fibrilkted  cartilage  will  he  fouiirl ;  while,  next  it  perhai^s,  may 
lie  some  remaiii.s  of  cartilage,  still  sujooth  lint  excessively  thin, 
beciiiise  ossiticatioii  litis  reached  fron*  its  depth  almost  to  its 
surface.  The  fibrillation  is  peculiarly  coarse,  the  cartilage 
cnTpiiscles  are  j^reatly  cnlarf^^ed  and  filled  with  proliferating 
cells.  The  ultiiuate  outcome,  however,  of  these  changes  ia 
that  by  one  or  the  other  prt>ce88,  or  rat  lier  by  all  of  them  inter- 
mingled, the  joint  cartilage  ultimately  disapiMnirs  from  both 
surfaces,  leaving  the  nuked  kuics  to  ruh  against,  to  jwlish,  or 
to  roughen  e^aeh  other,  according  Ut  their  mutual  juxtaposition. 

T/i<?jBo«ei{  undergo  such  remarkable  changes  that  the  morbid 
anatomist's  chief  int^^^rrst  must  be  concentrated  upon  them. 
They  are  iufianimatory  hyixTtruphy  and  atrophy,  so  inter- 
mingled  as  to  produce,  together  with  the  marginal  cartilaginous 
hyperplasia,  the  mtist  singular  changes  of  shape,  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  peeuliar  alterations  of  strurtur*^  Hyiiertrophy  takes 
two  forms,  either  interstitial  (induration)  or  enlargement. 
Atrophy  may  either  \m*  exhibited  as  rarefiu*tion  or  absorption. 

Of  hypertroi>hies,  the  interstitial  variety  takes  place  where 
there  is  friction  ;  it  is  therefore  found  where  two  surfaces  move 
on  one  another.  It  gives  to  the  bone  an  extreme  density, 
termed  eburnation,  or  poreelbinons  deposit,  and  enables  it 
to  take  a  high  degree  ai'  polish ;  it  is  merely  a  suface  condi- 
tion. In  certain  ways  it  is  different  to  the  osteo-selerosis  of 
ordinary  inflammation,  being  in  part  prcjduccd  by  deposition, 
in  the  Haversian  cituals  and  other  natural  cavities,  of  bone- 
earth  barely  mixed  with  organic  (mrts,  but  in  the  finest  sub- 
division. This  deposit  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  strangu- 
late the  vessel  of  the  (*unal.  It  is  often  combined  with  abso- 
lute  diminution  of  size,  or  "  wearing  away/'  as  some  have  called 
it ;  also  it  is  generally  in  mere  small  patches,  scattered  among 
other  patches  of  rarefaction.  Hypertniphic  enlargement  is 
chiefly  mixed  up  with  the  marginal  hyperplasia  of  cartilage, 
yet  takes  place  ah  initio  in  any  spot  which,  by  the  growth  of 
neighbrmring  parts,  may  have  been  relieved  of  pressure  ;  for — 
and  I  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  this  fact — the  changes 
of  form  in  the  joint-surfaces  proper  are  the  result  of  adaptive 
hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  regulated  entirely  by  pressure. 

A  very  singular    phenoinenon^  resulting   from   the   naked 
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condition  of  bone-surfaces,  combined  with  interstitial  hyper- 
trophy or  eburnation,  is  the  fine  polish  which  continued 
friction  induces.  Sometimes  these  burnished  plates  are  on 
rather  small  scattered  blotches,  but  more  generally  in  spots 
of  larger  size,  or  in  lines  of  alternating  depression  and  eleva- 
tion— ridge  and  furrow.  In  hinge  joints,  as  at  the  knee,  these 
lines  run  on  tibia  and  femur,  from  before  backward;  on  the 
patella,  from  above  downward.  In  arthrodial  joints  they  assume 
a  spiral  or  cycloid  shape.  Often  they  may  be  demonstrated 
as  a  polishing  of  the  ossified  articular  cartilage ;  in  other  cases 
they  are  situated  on  the  bone-structure  proper,  whose  cavities 
have  been  filled  up  by  interstitial  deposit,  which  are  never- 
theless undergoing  dimensional  atrophy,  and  on  which  very 
frequently  the  worm-holes  left  by  extinct  Haversian  systems 
are  somewhat  plentiful.  This  admixture  of  interstitial  indura- 
tion, together  with  wasting  and  diminution  in  size,  is  very 
singular ;  and  yet  so  constantly  are  they  both  associated  with 
wear  and  polish  of  surface,  that  we  may  almost  affirm,  when- 
ever we  see  burnishing  of  bone  or  of  ossified  cartilage,  that 
there  is  taking  place  not  only  the  ill-organised  pon^ellanous 
deposit,  but  also  diminution  in  size. 

Interstitial  atrophy,  although  it  always  accompanies,  must 
be  distinguished  from  dimensional  atrophy,  because  it  also 
takes  place  in  parts  which  are  not  decreasing.  It  is  marked  by 
increase  in  size  of  all  the  natural  cavities,  until  what  was  solid 
bone  becomes  a  mere  reticulation  of  thin  lamella? ;  a  change 
best  seen  on  section,  while  on  the  surface  this  condition  is  chiefly 
marked  by  round  holes,  like  those  in  worm-eaten  wood.  They 
are  the  places  whence  Haversian  systems  have  disappeared 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Such  holes  may  be  in  the  midst  of 
eburnated  bone,  leading  to  reticulate  spots  of  atrophy  lying 
next  to  or  immediately  beneath  a  layer  of  burnished  porcel- 
lain.  As  the  polished  layer  wears  away,  new  deposit  on  its 
deep  surface  takes  place,  and  thus  the  eburnation  encroaches 
on  atrophied,  and  this  latter  on  healthy  parts,  the  bone-tissue 
itself  gradually  disappearing. 

These  two  forms  of  hypertrophy  and  of  atrophy,  combined  with 
what  I  have  called  marginal  hyperplasia,  may,  by  the  careful 
study  of  specimens,  recent  and  otherwise,  be  shown  to  effect  all 
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the  changes  of  form  charaoteristic  of  this  disease,  which,  though 
so  various,  are  all  produced  and  earrierl  oot  on  one  and  the  same 
plan.  Thus  at  the  knee  here  depieted,  irregular  marginal  hy- 
perplasia is  more  especially  marked,  the  result  being  a  craggy 
out-groTiih  of  additamentary  bones,  which  surround  the  joint 
proper^  and  by  their  biittressdike  action  preclude  movement, 
without  ankylosis,  which  never  or  very  exceptionally  takes  place 
in  this  disease.     This  form  of  hypertrophy  (mtuginal  hyper- 
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Marginal  Hyiw^rpbflia  (after  Cautw). 

plasia),  which  produces,  according  to  certain  circumstanceSj 
either  this  craggy  or  a  peculiar  ensheathing  bone-formation 
(see  Fig.  40)  takes  place  thus.  As  soon  as  the  iufiammatory  act 
has  reached  the  stage  at  which  the  cartilage  begins  to  par- 
ticipate, the  cells  of  that  structure  proliferate  freely*  Where  the 
bones  exercise  a  mutual  pressure,  this  action  leads  to  absorption 
of  the  tissue,  as  we  have  just  seen  ;  but  at  the  margins,  where 
there  is  but  little  or  no  pressure,  and  where  the  vascular  supply 
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is  large,  the  excited  cells  gather  aroimd  them  new  hyaline 
matter,  so  that  this  margio,  growiugcentrifagally,  either  over- 
hangs or  encases  the  heme  nc^ar  the  jmnt-surfaee ;  or,  if  the 
irritant  he  more  potent,  produces  a  crop  of  uneven  uodnles, 
which  miglit  be  termed  ecchouflroses,  did  not  ossification  follow 
close  upou  the  cartilage  growth.  Tins  cun version  into  Iwne 
takea  place  with  groat  rapidity  from  the  deep  surface,  while 
growth  still  goes  on  from  the  superficial  face.  Until  the  whole 
knob  is  ossified,  growth  continues;  so  that  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease  these  lumps  are,  internally  and  on  their  deep 
surface,  fcuy;  superficially,  cartilaginous.  The  uldcr  ouea» 
which  have  stopped  growing  and  lie  nearest  the  joint-surface 
propter,  are  generally  in  contact  w^ith  similar  outgrowths  from 
the  fellow-bone  ;  these  two  parts  coming  in  contact  naould  each 
other  by  mutual  pressure  inUi  dovetailed  forms,  which  act  as 
a  kiud  of  outriggers  to  the  true  articular  faces,  iticreaaing  aud 
adding  to  their  breadth  in  every  direction*  It  must  lie  remem- 
bered, that  this  hyperplasia  takes  plat**^  from  the  margin  of  the 
articular  cartilage,  i.e.  from  a  part  within  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  that  the  resulttint  grow^ths  are  therefore  within  that 
structure,  which  they,  however  large  they  may  become,  push 
outward  and  distend.  Herein  they  differ  from  those  osteo- 
phytes, which  are  frequent  in  other  joint-diseases,  which  are 
merely  deposited  by  the  pi^riosteum,  and  which  are  extra- 
articular. Now  if  with  this  brcadthemug  out  of  the  mtu'gin, 
be  it  of  a  head  or  of  a  cavity,  considerable  absorption,  in  the 
fiirraer  instance,  or  hypertrophy  in  the  latter,  he  combined,  we 
see  very  plainly  how  it  happens  that  rounded  heads  like  that 
of  the  femur  or  humenis  must  necessarily  become  flattened  or 
mushroom-shaped,  while  acetabular  or  glenoid  cavities  l>ecome 
wide  and  shallow*  But  such  changes  of  form  do  not  stand 
alone ;  they  are  associated  with  change  of  place ;  for  instance, 
the  acetabulum  migrates  upward  and  backward,  so  as  to  lie 
above  Nekton's  line.  That  is  t<L>  say,  that  at  the  upper  part, 
most  exposed  to  pressure,  atrophy  takes  place,  the  bone  is 
absorbed  at  that  point  of  the  periphery,  while  downward  and 
forward,  where  there  is  no  pressure,  hone  is  deposited,  and  thus 
the  whole  cavity  shifts  its  position. 

But  most  singular  are  the  changes  occurring  at  the  head  of 
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Fig.  40,  from  a  specimen  I  have  chosen,  because  it  represents 
the  mahidy  in  a  form  just  far  enough  advanced  to  indicate 
the  method  of  change.  In  that  drawing,  the  border  of  the 
joint-surface  is  prolonged  outward  by  marginal  hyperplasia 
and  encases  the  neck  of  tlie  bone,  while  the  round  worm-eaten 
little  holes  on  the  upper  aspect  of  the  head  indicate  that 
atrophy  at  this  part  has  commenced.  The  ovoid  form  of  the 
caput  whicli  looks  due  to  growth  in  length  is  a  prolongation  of 
bone  from  the  cartilage  margin  over  and  upon  the  neck,  chiefly 
indeed  on  its  lower  aspect.  The  next  phases  are  increased 
absorption  of  the  upper  aspect  of  the  head,  and  fresh  growth 
at  lower  part  of  neck,  the  result  being  that  the  head  falls  to 
a  lower  level  and  encroaching  on  the  neck  lies  between  the 
trochanters.  The  appearance  is  as  of  a  head  sessile  and 
depressed  upon  the  trochanters ;  the  reality  is  a  head  almost 
entirely  absorl>ed  and  replaced  by  a  tumid  neck.  Like  changes 
take  place  at  other  joints;  among  them  at  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal and  at  the  inter-phalangeal  joints.  They  very 
t)ften  commence  quite  early  in  the  disease,  affecting  by  hyper- 
trophy and  atrophy  the  outer  and  inner  sides  respectively  of 
the  first-nauied  articulations,  so  as  to  press  the  fingers  over 
to  tlie  ulnar  side.  In  the  further  development  of  the  disease 
at  this  place  very  singular  and  characteristic  distortions  are 
produced. 

Carefully  as  I  would  avoid,  when  possible,  differing  from 
such  an  autliority  as  Professor  Volkmann,  I  cannot  agree  with 
liis  rctisoning  from  these  facts  that  the  malady  commences  in 
the  synovial  membrane,  though  it  is  true  that  clinically  the 
first  aj)pearance  is  often  a  synovitis  with  effusion.  The  fact 
that  adjacent  iMmes  sudi  as  the  acromion  and  coracoid  process 
|)articij>ato  in  tlie  iu»tifm,and  even  aid  in  forming  the  abnormal 
socket,  and  that  inllammati(m  identical  even  to  the  formation 
of  tufts  takes  plact*  in  the  neighbouring  tendinous  sheathes, 
prcchuh'  the  possibility  that  such  wide82)read  influence  can 
arise  from  mere  synovial  irritation.  When  too  we  look  at  the 
microscopic  illustrations  to  Sir  J.  Paget's  paper  "On  Ostitis 
deformans,"  *  and  at  the  bones  involved,  we  cannot  help  observ- 
ing- a  remarkable  similarity,  although  the  irritant  of  movement 
*  '  3kd.  Chir.  Transactions,'  vol.  Ix.  p.  37. 
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being  in  that  case  absent,  because  the  shafts  and  not  the  joint- 
ends  were  atta^'ked,  no  additanientiiiy  bones  were  fornaed. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may,  as  I  have  already  stated,  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  "  panarthritis,"  if  by  that 
t-erm  be  meant  an  inflaninjation  which  attacks  simultaneously 
and  cqnnlly  every  cue  ot"  the  joint  stnietures. 

I  would  rather  ascrilie  the  malady  to  ostitis,  originating  in 
some  constitntional  cacliexia,  which  resembles  the  rheumatic 
in  its  tendency  to  fibrillisation,  thii'kcning,  and  organisati<in 
of  new  prcMluctja  rather  than  tcr  their  puriform  degeneration. 
Wo  must  wait,  however,  before  we  can  justifiably  apply  to  this 
disease  the  name  of  I'hrouic  rheumatic  ostitis,  until  we  kuow^ 
with  more  precision  than  at  present  what  the  words  rheumatism 
and  rheumatic  really  mean. 


SYMrTOMS. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  disease,  which  so  alters  and 
cripples  perhaps  a  great  number  of  joints,  and  which  whun 
fully  established  is  so  little  amenable  to  treatment,  should,  if 
possible,  Im3  recognised  in  its  very  earliest  stages,  and  this  is  a 
matter  requiring  great  cure  and  experience,  since  at  iirst  the 
objective  symptoms  are  Yery  few.  The  practitioner  should 
remember  that  although  the  disease  is  more  usual  in,  it  is  by 
no  meitns  confined  to,  elderly  |>ersons,  nor  to  any  particular 
class  of  society ;  that,  unless  traumatic,  it  generally  attacks 
several  joints,  but  that  nevertheless  one  joint  only  may  be 
diseased  long  before  another  is  implicated;  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  preceded  by  attacks  or  by  hereditary  history  of 
either  guut  or  rheumatism,  and  that  alteration  in  the  form 
of  the  joint  is  a  comparatively  late  symptom. 

The  disease,  if  mono-articular,  is  usually  if  not  always  pre- 
ceded by  local  injury,  varying  from  a  bruise  or  sprain  to  a 
fracture  or  dislocation,  ll^  polyarticular,  it  may  be  preceded  by 
acute  rheumatism,  exposure  to  cold,  loss  of  health  from  mental 
depression  or  other  influences,  changes  or  defects  of  the 
menstrual  function,  habitual  dyspepsia  with  acidity  and  other 
causes  of  lowered  vitality ;  while  again  in  many  cases  no 
possible  preceding  or  accompanying  abnonuai  condition  can 
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be  detected.  Tlie  first  syniptuiiis,  if  the  raaliidjr  arise  from 
rheumatic  fever  or  from  such  exposure  to  cold  as  shall  pro- 
duce a  sudden  suppression  of  perspiration,  are  much  more 
ac^ute  than  wlien  a  less  potent  causality  exists.  One  or  more 
joints,  the  knee,  shoulder,  metartirpal-phalangeal  joints,  most 
usually  thus  attacketl,  are  painful,  retl  and  swollen ;  there  is 
also  some  pyrexia,  aud  the  highly  acid  uriue  will  Ije  loaded 
with  lithates;  the  sweMiu«^,  like  that  of  rbeumatisui,  is  chiefly 
peri-arlicular.  Doiihtlfss  some  iutra-articular  eflusion  also 
occurs,  but  this  is  small  in  amount,  except  at  the  knee,  where 
it  uuiy  exist  in  eonsidersible  quantity.  Such  malady  may  lie 
easily  mistaken  for  a  mild  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  or  of 
gout;  or  if  it  follow  such  attack,  may  be  considered  a  relapse 
after  some  djiys'  interval ;  but  the  teinperatun_^  is  much  less, 
the  skin  is  rather  dry  tlian  bathed  in  acid  perspiration,  and 
the  malady  in  this  febrile  form  lasts  but  a  few  days ;  even  the 
joint  affection  may  abate* 

If,  as  is  more  usual,  the  disease  commence  at  once  in  its 
chronic  form,  much  obscurity  will  be  found  in  its  earlier 
stages.  The  patient  complains  of  a  painful  stiftness^  generally 
at  first  in  only  one  joint.  This  may  even  somewhat  diminish  ; 
while  another  joint  becomes  attacked,  and  even  a  third,  when 
all  the  earlier  troubles  recur  with  agp:ravation  in  the  one  first 
affected.  Such  cases  are  often  considered  simply  as  **  a  little 
rheumatism."  I  have  heard  them  des<:ribed  as  creeping  and 
senile  rheumatism.  One  ease,  which  appefired  to  depend  on 
sudden  cessation  of  the  lacteal  secretion,  was  described  to  me 
as  **  milk  rheumatism ;"  and  more  than  one  occurring  in  the 
hands  have  been  sent  to  me  as  subacute  gout.  At  this  period 
tlie  disease,  when  the  Hmli  is  at  rest,  is  but  sliglitly  painful ; 
nor  have  I  found  that  patients  thus  affected  complain  of  that 
peculiar  pain  on  getting  warm  in  bed  which  the  truly  rheu- 
matic describe;  but  in  many  cases,  especially  if  one  or  more 
of  the  large  joints  be  involved,  the  patient  is  much  troubled 
by  starting  pains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  painful  stiffness  is 
most  marked  al^er  a  night's  resteer  after  any  Cfaitinued  repose, 
when  the  patient  first  tries  to  move.  The  skin  over  the  affected 
joint  is  often  pale,  even  cool ;  there  is  no  high  temperature 
even  at  night;  perspiration  is  usually  scant  and  diffir^ult ;  the 
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firine  often  quite  normal,  though  s«imetimes  too  acid,  and 
IrjAilerl  with  lithates. 

In  the  rery  «low  prr^gress  peculiar  to  this  disease  no  further 
perceptible  change  may  occur  in  the  articulations  save  the 
implication  of  another  joint  or  two;  but  the  limb  becomes 
rapidly  wasted  and  the  muscles  flaccid.  This  occurs  in  the  case 
of  the  knee,  abr^ve  rather  tlian  below  the  affected  joint ;  while 
at  the  hip  the  emaciation  invades  buttock,  flank  and  thigh.  At 
this  piricxl  the  diseased  joints  become  somewhat  limited  in 
their  morements ;  the  hinge  joints,  for  instance,  incapable  of 
crimplete  flexion  or  extension ;  the  ball-and-socket  joints  of 
full  rotation  move  especially  inward,  which  movement  is, 
rather  than  the  outward,  painful.  It  is  remarkable  that  while 
normal  movements  l>ecome  thus  limiterl,  abnormal  mobility  is 
frequently  developed ;  upand-down  movement,  for  example,  of 
the  heads  of  femur  and  humerus  within  their  cavities,  side- 
ways movement  of  knee  or  ellx)w.  Indeed,  in  a  few  cases, 
lanienc*ss  is  due  more  to  abnormal  mobility  than  to  fixity  of  the 
joint.  AlKiut  the  time  when  limitation  of  normal  movement 
comniencoH,  and  always  before  the  establishment  of  abnormal 
mobility,  crepitation  in  the  joint  may  be  detected  ;  crepitation, 
evidently  Iwmy,  and  ducj  to  the  absorption  of  cartilage.  This, 
ljk(;  the  stifliHJSS,  is  more  marked  on  using  the  limb  after  a 
I)eriod  of  rest ;  it  is  sometimes  so  harsh  and  loud  tis  to  be  heard 
by  a  bystandcjr.  At  this  stage,  too,  occur,  most  markedly 
wlnm  the  hand  or  foot  is  affected,  the  first  slight  beginnings 
of  those  dciformations  which  afterwards  become  such  con- 
spi(*u()us  fcMituros  of  the  disease ;  the  changes  in  the  hand,  to 
bo  descrilxid  in  the  sequel,  begin  to  l)e  traced  out  so  delicately 
thttt  probably  only  a  much-experienced  eye  can  detect  the 
deviation. 

8w(^lling  may  have  occurred,  indeed  usually  does  occur, 
l)roviouH  to  tlie  changes  described  in  the  List  paragraph,  but 
the  precise  period  of  its  advent  is  very  uncertain.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  when  preceded  by  acute 
rheumatism,  or  when  the  malady  commences  in  an  unusually 
a(?uto  manner,  peri-articular  swelling  puts  in  an  earlyappearance, 
and  even  synovial  enlargement  may  likewise  occur.  When, 
howt^ver,  the  malady  commences  in  a  chronic  form,  synovial 
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eifusion  is,  in  my  experience,  a  later  symptom,  and  is  often 
absent  or  imperceptible  until  the  stiffness  has  gone  through 
its  first  stage  of  mere  sensation,  that  is  to  say,  until  some  real 
limitation  of  movement  is  discoverable.  I  make  this  state- 
ment with  some  little  diffidence,  because  Professor  Adams, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  greatest  authorities  on  this  subject, 
says,  "  in  the  early  stages  of  this  aflTection  the  principal  enlarge- 
ment of  the  joint  arises  from  the  eifusion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid  into  the  synovial  sac ; "  *  but  the  cases  which  he  gives 
by  no  means  bear  out  this  assertion ;  indeed,  in  several,  long- 
continued  lameness  is  described  before  any  swelling  is  noticed. 
The  knee  may  on  this  point  be  somewhat  exceptional,  for 
hydarthrosis  is  said  sometimes  to  culminate  in  arthritis  de- 
formans. Yet  such  event  must  be  rare,  for  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  case  of  this  sort  of  synovitis  among  the  very  many 
that  I  have  treated  which  has  so  terminated.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  I  know  of  any  case  of  the  deforming  arthritis 
which  could  be  traced  to  a  hydarthrosis,  though  swelling,  often 
considerable  and  doubtless  synovitic,  has  come  on  some  months 
or  even  years  after  continual  stiffness  has  been  established. 

Even,  however,  before  any  very  distinct  enlargement  of  the 
synovial  membrane  occurs,  there  will  ])e  felt,  if  the  surgeon 
make  pressure  with  his  finjrer  over  the  joint  and  move  the 
(h*(»per  stnictun^s  to  and  fro,  a  peculiar  sensation  comparable 
only  to  the  sound  of  a  rustle — what  the  French  term  "  frou- 
frou ;"  it  is  like  rubbing  two  silken  surfaces  together  between 
the  linger  and  thumb.  This  sort  of  crepitation  may  be  very 
tint*  or  coars(T,  and  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  roughened 
synovial  membrane  ov(»r  other  parts  of  the  joint.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  mala<ly  now  under  consideration,  but  only 
irulieates  a  condition  of  membrane  which  is  present  in  this  as 
in  certain  other  diseases.  Of  course  it  is  only  perceptible 
in  superficial  joints.  I  have  frequently  felt  it  in  the  knee, 
occa8i(mally  in  the  elbow  and  in  fingers.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  mistake  a  similar  crepitation,  which  is  very  common  in 
the  patellar  and  olecranon  bursa,  for  a  roughness  in  the  joint 
its(4f.  When,  however,  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the  stage 
in  which  the  shape,  size  and  position  of  bones  have  altered, 
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hard  irregular  enhirgenients,  Hay  garth's  nod*  jsi  ties,  are  easily 
detected,  and  at  the  same  time  the  positiun  of  the  limbs 
becomes  changed.  These  changes  have  l>een  in  the  preceding 
division  of  this  chapter  [lartly  descrilied.  I  will  therefore  only 
briefly  consider  the  various  postures* 

Shoulder, — Tlie  head  of  the  humerus  is  prominent  in  front, 
and  appears  also  lifted,  while  a  depression  behind  seems  to 
indiirate  progression  forward  of  the  head  and  its  deficiency  at 
the  back  ;  the  juvtient  cannot  lift  the  arm  from  the  side  nor 
rotate  it.  Great  pain  is  produced  if  the  surgeon  execute  these 
moveraenta  passively*  Usually  in  this  joint  abnormal  mobility 
exists ;  the  arm  can  he  drawu  down  till  the  head  lies  even  below 
its  normal  level,  and  in  tolerably  advanced  cases  crepitus  will 
be  telt  in  all  these  movements*  The  shoulder  is  moi;e  prone 
than  any  other  joint,  save  the  hip,  to  traumatic  causes  of 
arthritis  deformans. 

EIhou\ — There  is  no  c^sijecial  diagnostic  position ;  it  is  one 
of  the  joints  least  liable  to  be  ailected  alone,  and  by  itself — a 
great  aid  to  diagnosis.  Sjmovial  effusion  viith  false  bodies,  and 
development  of  abnormal  bursa^  in  the  neighbourhood^  occur 
after  the  disease  has  continued  siime  months,  and  I  think 
earlier  than  in  other  joints. 

Wrist  and  Hand, — The  articulations  of  these  members  are 
more  often  attacked  than  any  others,  probably  on  account  of 
their  exposed  condition,  and  the  distortions  produced  are  very 

Fig.  41. 


characteristic  of  the  disease.  On  the  dorsum  the  wrist  looks 
remarkably  hollow  from  the  radio-carpal  articulatifin  to  the 
base  of  the  metacarpus.  The  lower  ends  of  the  raditis  and 
uhia  project  considerably,  the  projection  being  most  marked 
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in  the  latter^  which  also  is  often  much  enlarged.  At  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  joints,  as  they  became  involved,  singular  and 
pathognomic  distortion  is  produced,  the  fingers  being  con- 
siderably addiicted,  so  that  the  index  forms  at  its  radial  side  a 
salient  angle  with  the  metacarpal  bone ;  often  that  finger, 
usually  the  first  attacked,  crosses  the  middle  one  on  its  dorsal 
aspect.  The  thumb,  when  involved,  is  usually  strongly  flexed 
on  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  the  phalangeal  extended. 
The  adduction  of  the  fingers  is  so  marked  and  characteristic 
a  symptom,  that  it  at  once  gives  to  the  experienced  its  own 
solution :  exceptions,  however  rare,  occasionally  occur,  but 
nevertheless  even  these  exceptional  positions  have  a  distinctive 
type,  and  will  not  be  easily  mistaken.  Cases  of  mult-articular 
disease,  which  might  otherwise  present  diagnostic  difficulties, 
may  be  at  once  traced  to  their  true  source  by  a  study  of  the 
wrist  and  hand.  The  various  joints  become  after  a  little  time 
enlarged,  and  studded  with  imeven  hard  projections— nodosi- 
ties, as  Haygarth  called  them. 

Hip, — Shortening,  partially  real  but  chiefly  apparent ;  *  limb 
usually  rotated  outward,  divergent  from  its  fellow;  nates  of 
affected  side  flattened  and  flaccid;  considerable  lameness. 
Voluntary  flexion  and  rotation  are  very  limited,  the  latter 
more  especially  in  the  inward  direction.  If  the  surgeon  cause 
such  movements,  considerable  pain  is  produced,  and  crepitation 
is  nearly  always  perceptible.  Some  abnormal  mobility  usually 
exists.  The  thigh  can  be  drawn  downward,  and  on  cessation 
of  traction  it  will  bo  seen  to  rise  again.  The  patient  expe- 
riences great  pain  on  walking,  if  he  throw  his  weight  on  the 
affected  limb,  but  no  pain  on  pushing  the  heel  up,  or  thrusting 
the  trochanter  towards  the  joint,  which  differentiates  the 
disease  from  ordinary  coxitis. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  of  all  joints  the  hip  is  most 
usually  alone  affected,  indeed  the  term  malum  coxse  senile 
originates  from  that  peculiarity.  When  mono-articular  at  the 
hip,  the  affection  is  often  traumatic.  The  eversion  of  the 
limb,  the  shortening  and  the  crepitus,  are  often  a  cause  of 
embarrassment  in  diagnosis.     If  a  person,  of  whom  the  surgeon 

*  For  the  full  exposition  of  these  real  and  apparent  conditions,  see  Chapter  on 
Hip  Disease. 
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previously  knows  iiotliing,  but  who  htis  for  some  time  sufl'eretl 
from  arthritis  Jeformans,  come  to  him  after  a  fall  or  severe 
blow  on  the  hip,  he  will  probably  be  at  first  led  to  diagnose 
intra-capsnlar  fracture ;  and  even  when  previous  history  arouses 
a  suspicion  of  other  disease,  he  may  find  it  difficult  to  assure 
himself  that  fracture  does  not  also  exist ;  for  the  two  are  by  no 
means  incompatible. 

Kmt^. — Akluction  and  outward  rotation  of  the  tibia,  increase 
in  breadth  of  the  jMiteUa,  which  also  tends  to  lie  outride  its 
normal  position;  rapid  wasting  of  thigh,  and,  less  rapid  or 
complete,  of  leg.  Enlargement  from  synovial  effusion  is  either 
earlier  at  this  joint,  or,  on  account  of  its  superficial  position,  is 
more  readily  detected.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  secretion, 
sometimes  before  its  advent,  the  synovial  rnhhing  or  rustle  can 
be  easily  felt,  and  loose  bodies  in  the  joint  detected.  Earlier 
than  at  other  joints,  except  the  fingers,  can  osteophytes,  or  at 
least  rough  bony  excrescences  around  the  joint,  be  clearly 
felt*  It  would  be  well  to  state  that  cases  of  increased  synovial 
effusion  with  roughened  membmue,  even  with  one  or  two  false 
bodies,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  disease  in  question,  nnless 
the  abjve-d escribed  mal-postures  of  tibia  and  patella  can  be 
verified ;  unless  abundant  growth  of  osteophytes  can  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  or,  again,  unless  several  other  joints  are  thus 
arthritic. 

Anlde  and  Foot — ^Of  all  the  joints  in  the  lower  extremity 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  ia  most  often 
affected ;  then  the  raedio-tarsal  joint  (generally  with  some  other 
tarsal  or  tarso-metatai^al  articulation),  and  least  often  the 
ankle.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  disease  has  invaded 
one  of  these  small  joints,  it  spreads  pretty  rapi^lly  to  others. 
The  hallux  is  thrown  outward,  so  that  the  head  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  becomes  salient  and  nodose.  But  this  position  is 
so  constantly  a  mere  effect  of  wearing  pointed  shoes,  that 
snch  posture  is  not,  as  in  the  hand,  diagnostic ;  even  some 
grating  in  the  joint  may  he  merely  a  local  effect  of  bad 
shoeing.  Other  joints  of  the  same  or  opposite  foot,  and  of  the 
hands,  must  be  studied.  At  the  inedio-tarsal  joint  the  disease 
produces  an  enlargemeut  which  runs  round  the  whole  waist  o\ 
the  foot,  and  is  especially  marked  on  the  inner  side  by  pro- 
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jet^tiuii  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid — after  the 
maimer  of  ilat  fix>t.  The  enJargomeiit  of  the  whole  circiini- 
ference  of  the  tarsus — the  fact  that  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot,  though  it  loses  some  of  its  convexity,  is  not  concave,  as 
in  the  slighter  forms  of  valgus— will  aflford  sufficient  points  for 
diagnosis.  Moreover,  some  effusion  into  the  sheathes  of  the 
neighbouring  tendons  usually  takes  place  in  arthritis  of  the 
tarsus.  The  ankle  is  rarely  the  seat  of  this  disease,  and  still 
more  rarely  is  alone  affected.  The  chief  symptoms  are  an 
appearance  of  width  between  the  malleoli,  while  each  malleolus 
in  itself  is  increased  in  breadth  from  before  backwards.  Ten- 
dinous sheathes  are  enlarged*  The  stiffness  produced  by  ankle- 
joint  arthritis,  especially  if  combined  with  tarsal  diseiise,  causes 
a  heavy,  clumsy,  and  noisy  gait ;  also,  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  movement  of  those  articulations,  the  patient  in  walking 
everts  the  foot  considerably ;  when,  however,  he  is  placed  at 
rest  with  the  legs  horizontal^  the  aversion  vanishes.  This  is  a 
very  characteristic  symptom. 

In  the  above  descriptions  of  the  malady  I  have,  as  far  aa 
possible,  confined  myself  to  those  appearances  which  are  the 
tirst,  or  at  Icust  very  early,  objective  symptoms.  When  the 
disease  is  more  fully  advanced,  when  the  joints  are  not  only 
crippled  but  deformed,  often  grotesquely  by  outgrowths  and 

Fig.  *2, 
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nodosities,  no  tyro  would  hesitate  in  forming  a  diagnosis.  If 
we  take,  for  instance,  the  hand  here  depicted,  an  exiict  e<niuter- 
purt  of  which  came  under  my  notice  in  an  old  lady  during 
October,  187G,  or  if  wo  imagine  the  gnarled,  swollen  joint  pro- 
duced by  such  an  altered  skeleton  as  that  depicted  at  p.  382, 
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it  Huenis  unnecessary  further  to  describe  the  lue-nl  character- 
istics  of  this  disease.  The  gradual  increase  of  stiffness,  the 
iuvasion  of  a  greater  number  of  joints,  the  almost  entire  help- 
lessness which  such  condition  in  the  end  produces,  furnishes  a 
distressin;jf  and  a  hopidcss  picture.  More  esjM^cially  pnirdnl  is 
the  condition  when,  among  others,  the  temjK>ro-iiraxinary  joint 
is  involved,  rendering  miistication  a  difficult  and  distressing 
process. 

Yet  in  a  certain  numl>er  of  such  cases  the  health  is  frequently 
remarkably  good.  Sometimes  it  appears  as  th<mgh  the  malady 
arose  from  snjjerabun dance  of  fniictioiial  and  digestive  powers  ; 
the  appetite  is  pt^rfect,  digestion  easy  and  eveji  rapid,  but  with 
occasional  acidity ;  bowels  mther  costive,  with  scybalous  mo- 
tions ;  sh^ep  sound  ;  conipk'xion  fresh  and  rosy;  skin  soft  and 
moist,  We  may  tind  that  in  some  of  these  functions  a  little 
superabundance  prevails— somewhat  too  much  of  focKl  and  tt*o 
little  work — such  cases  seem  to  have  been  those  which  chiefly 
came  under  the  observation  of  Sir  E.  Brodie,  We  may  discover, 
on  strict  inquiry,  that  there  is  some  acidity  and  flatulence,  a 
great  tendency  to  sleej)  after  meals,  a  loose  conditi*jn  b<jth  of 
muscles  and  skin,  a  tendency  to  the  accumuiation  of  soft  fat  and 
a  greasy  unctuous  condition  of  surface.  Such  comfortabk^  fnuc 
tional  performance  may  continue  to  the  very  eml  of  the  disease, 
even  when  the  ]*atient  is  set  last  and  incapable  of  moving  any 
joint  in  the  bcHly.  Some  years  agu  I  occasionally  was  called 
to  see  a  lady,  the  joints  of  whose  lower  jaw,  one  shoulder,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  vertebral  articulations,  were  the  only 
ones  unaffected  ;  the  hips  and  knees  were  perfectly  fixed.  In 
one  arm  and  hand  there  w^as  snflicient  movement  for  her  to 
feed  herself;  she  was  every  meaning  lifted  out  of  bed  into  a 
chair,  every  evening  back  again  to  Ix^d,  without  altering  the 
angle  of  the  thigh  and  body,  or  of  the  knees.  Yet  she  enjoyed, 
as  far  as  the  performance  of  all  bodily  functions,  except  move- 
ment, is  concerned,  perfectly  good  health,  with  the  exception 
of  slight  acidity  after  food.  With  the  exception  of  her  jt*int 
troubles  and  occasional  indigestion,  I  do  not  think  she  had  a 
day's  illness  for  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life.  She  died  simply 
of  old  age  at  the  age  of  81, 

The  more  usual  systemic  condition,  however,  is  that  of  de- 
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bility,  to  wbieh  some  external  depressant  has  been  superadded ; 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp^  insufficient  and  ill-adapted  food, 
weakened  powers  of  digestion,  derangement  of  menstrual  func- 
tion, or  even  mental  disquietude  and  sorrow.  In  such  instances 
the  marks  of  a  lowered  health  will  be  found ;  the  acidity  which 
is  usually  present  will  be  traceable  to  an  atonic  rather  than 
to  an  over-fed  state  of  stomach.  The  urine,  generally  much 
too  acid,  will  be  found  loaded  with  lithates — alternating  oc- 
casionally with  a  neutral  phosphatic  condition.  The  skin  is 
dry  and  harsh ;  feet  and  hands  liable  to  be  cold.  The  patient 
at  first  wastes  rapidly  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  does  not 
recover  the  lost  flesh.  Such  instances  are  of  course  more 
common  among  the  poorer  classes,  but  occasionally  among  the 
well-to-do.  Whatever  be  the  bodily  condition,  even  in  the  very 
worst  cases,  it  never  appears  commensurate  with  the  amount 
of  local  mischief. 

Treatment. 

In  proposing  a  name  new  in  England  for  this  disease  I  am 
not  actuated  by  any  love  of  mere  change,  but  by  a  desire  that 
names  such  as  rheumatic  gout  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  may 
not,  by  influencing  our  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
involve  any  corresponding  ideas  of  treatment ;  for  neither  by 
such  regimen  as  would  benefit  gout,  nor  by  many  of  the 
remedies  we  should  employ  in  rheumatism,  can  any  good  be 
effected  in  arthritis  deformans. 

When  the  malady  commences  in  an  acute  or  subacute  form, 
especially  in  any  febrile  action,  more  particularly  if  the  urine 
l>e  t^)o  acid  and  contain  lithates,  we  may  advantageously 
emj)loy  febrifuge,  but  not  debilitating  remedies.  The  skin 
being  hot  and  dry,  or  simply  dry,  would  indicate  one  of  the 
salts  of  ammonia — the  effervescing  citrate  in  the  formula 
already  given,  the  citrate  of  potash  or  the  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether.  Indeed,  all  this  class  of  remedies  will  be  found  useful 
in  restraining  the  pyrexia,  and  alleviating  the  acidity  both  of 
the  primre  viae  and  of  the  urine.  An  aperient  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  free,  but  not  a  large  action  of  the  bowel  should  also  be 
administered,  but  violent  action — purging — should  be  avoided. 

Of  special  remedies  in  this  phase  of  disease  I  have  but  to 
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mention  a  few.  Colchicnm,  is  I  believe,  injurious,  save  a  single 
dose  of  the  extmct  given  as  an  alterative,  or  eholagogue, 
with  the  cathartic.  Iodine  shonld  be  avoided  till  the  lever  is 
past  Salicine  does  not  appear  to  me  to  exert  any  marked 
influence  in  this  disease;  it  neither  aUeviates  pain  nor  lowers 
the  temjH*rature,  as  it  does  in  the  much  more  febrile  and  painful 
condition,  namely,  acute  gout  I  speak,  however,  from  a  some- 
what complex  experience,  and  since  the  time  when  that  drug 
came  into  vogue  I  have  seen  but  few  cases  in  their  simplicity, 
and  80  unsophisticated  by  previotis  drugs  as  to  be  fit  subjects 
for  deduction.  Nur  is  there  any  great  need  of  a  special 
remedy.  This  particular  phase  of  the  disease  may  be  in  a  few 
days  subdued  by  such  medicines  as  above  indicated,  but  more 
by  rest  in  bed.  By  rest,  I  mean  not  merely  lying  down,  but 
almost  absolute  quietude  of  the  affected  joints ;  even  nicely 
adapted  splints,  pillows  under  the  knees,  slinging  one  or  the 
other  leg,  &c.,  may  be  employed  to  produce  such  immobility 
of  the  inflamed  parta  as  nuiy  be  obtainable  without  absolute 
coercion.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  that  in  further  advanced 
stages  of  the  malady  re^  is  not  so  desirable,  but  in  this,  the 
more  acute  phase,  it  very  much  cheeks  tlie  advent  of  further 
Bymptoms,  and  may  postpone  them  indefinitely.  Another 
advantage  of  confinement  to  bed,  while  pyrexia  continues,  is 
the  preservation  of  an  even  temperatuTe,  a  most  important 
part  of  the  treatment,  especially  if  sudorifics  be  exhibited. 

To  any  joint  more  especially  painful,  particularly  if  it  be  hot 
with  swelling  of  peri-articular  tissue  or  of  sheathes  passing  over 
it,  from  one  to  four  leeches,  according  to  its  size,  may  be  applied ; 
but  such  treatment  must  not  be  repeated  often  enough  to  debili- 
tate. Hot  water  or,  still  better,  hot  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  about  i  drachm  to  the  ounce,  may  be  used  as  a  batb  for 
fifteen  minutes ;  or  flannel  soaked  in  a  much  weaker  solution 
may  be  kept  under  thin  mackintosh  to  the  part.  To  this  a  little 
hydrocyanic  acid,  aljout  20  minims  to  the  ounce,  may  be  added, 
and,  what  hiis  often  appeared  to  me  efficiicious  in  relieving  pain, 
as  much  camphor  as  can  be  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of  spirit. 
Belladonna  also  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the  same  way, 
Cimium,  too,  and  opium  may  be  employed;  but  in  all  these 
I  consider  the  bicarbonate   of  potash   as  the  most  valuable 
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ingredient,  as  having  a  real  efteet  on  the  morbid  condition ; 
the  others  act  only  by  subduing  pain  and  irritation. 

A  light  but  fairly  nutritious  diet  should  bo  given,  and 
certain  persona  whoso  free  digestion  aud  large  appetite  (see 
p.  3D4)  cause  them  to  consume  much  meat  two  or  even  three 
times  a  day,  miiat  undergo  some  modification  of  habit ;  but 
this  must  be  eflected  with  caiitiou ;  even  though  the  patient 
seem  in  strong  health,  the  correlations  of  this  disease  with 
debility  must  not  be  overlooked*  Unless  the  fever  run  un- 
usually high,  a  little  claret  or,  what  is  better,  unless  it  disagree 
with  the  3t<3mach,  a  little  old  pure  w^hisky,  in  preference  with 
hot  water,  or  with  potiish  or  soda-water* 

When  this  acute  phase  has  passed,  the  disease  will  fall  under 
the  same  mode  of  treatment  as  though  it  had  been  from  the 
first  chronic :  and  in  either  case  we  have  to  consider  two  some* 
what  different  conditions;  that  which  performs  the  usual 
functions  of  life  easily  and  which  appears  well  nourished,  and 
that  which  is  marked  by  a  spare,  ill-nourished  and  depressed 
system.  Nevertheless,  in  both  cases  the  malady  is  essentially 
one  of  debility,  and  the  desirable  varieties  of  treatment  relate  to 
different  proportions  rather  than  to  difierent  kinds  of  remedy. 
All  medicines  having  a  tendency  to  depress  the  system  must 
either  be  entirely  avoided  or  used  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
although  the  action  of  the  bowels  generally  requires  some 
regulatitm,  drastic  purges  are  forbidden.  The  perehloride  of 
mercury  in  small  doses,  and  not  long  continued,  has,  in  my 
hands,  proved  beneficial ;  it  may  be  combined  with  iodine  or 
with  other  drugs,  as  we  shall  shortly  see*  Iodine,  either  by 
itself  or  with  iron,  is  very  valuable  (Formula  L).  Guaiacum  is 
more  especially  useful  when  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet 
and  of  the  affected  joints  is  cold  and  clammy— combination 
with  ammonia  appears  to  increase  its  value. 

As  already  stated,  I  consider  this  malady  one  of  debility, 
hence  any  form  of  tonic  is  useful.  Iron,  either  combined  with 
iodine,  or  given  as  the  perchloride,  with  the  same  salt  of  mercury 
— quinine,  strychnia,  are  all  usefuL  Arsenic  too  is  occasionally 
followed  by  improvement ;  but  I  cannot  extol  the  remedy  to 
the  same  extent  as  did  the  late  Dr.  Fuller ;  indeed,  its  action  re- 
quires close  w^atching,  lest  it  disorder  the  digestion  and  produce 
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liver  troulilea,  With  these  remedies  a  light  but  nutritious 
diet  should  be  ordered,  and  a  certain  amount  of  stimulus  may 
be  administered. 

Among  the  most  valuable  remedies,  as  Dr.  Haygarth  long 
ago  pointed  out,  are  baths.  If  eircumstances  do  not  permit  the 
use  of  natural  hot  baths,  even  simple  hot  water,  or  hot  wuter 
with  carbunate  of  soda  or  potash  are  very  useful ;  tliey  appear 
to  act  by  recalling  the  function  of  the  skin,  and  in  some 
unexplained  way  check  the  progress  of  disease*  More  valuable 
by  far  are  certain  natural  hot  waters ;  those  of  Buxton,  Harro- 
gate, Bath,  and  Tunbridge,  in  England,  are  most  commendable. 
On  the  Continent  are  many— Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Aix,  Barregea. 

The  use  of  mineral  waters  internally  is  efficacious,  and  my 
experience  points  more  particularly  to  the  Woodhall  8pa  Bromo- 
iodidc  springs.  I  have  seen  very  beneficial  results  fullow  their 
use,  more  especially,  of  course,  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the 
disease.  One  case,  in  which  I  was  consulted  by  I*r.  Hammond 
of  Preston,  the  greatest  benefit  ivas  obtained  ;  the  patient,  who 
for  some  months  had  only  gone  out  in  a  Bath  chair,  l)eing  after 
some  time  able  to  walk  fairly  well ;  the  already  adducted 
fingers  resuming  their  normal  position  and  the  nodosities 
greatly  diminishing.  I  must,  however,  in  justice  say  that 
although  other  cases  have  profited  from  these  waters  prescribed 
by  me,  none  other  have  obtained  such  very  strongly  marked 
benefit. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  any  benefit  to  accrue  from 
blisters,  iodine,  or  other  derivative— but  have  thought  that 
nightly  compresses  of  solution  of  potash,  or  still  better,  of 
the  Kreuznuch  Mutterlaugc,  has  had  a  goc^d  eflect,  certainly 
relieving  jjain.  The  patient  in  this  chronic  stage  should  \\e 
encouraged  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  —  motion 
retards  the  laming  and  stiffening  progress  of  the  disease. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Inflammation  and  Degeneration  of  Cartilages. 

Most  works  on  diseases  of  the  joints  contain  a  part  devoted 
to  maladies  which  have  their  especial  seat  in  the  cartilages ; 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  sure,  than  that,  of  all  the 
joint-diseases  which  fall  under  the  surgeon's  notice,  not 
one  originates  in  the  cartilage.  It  has  been  seen,  that  an 
inflammatory  action,  commencing  in  the  synovial  membrane 
or  in  the  bone,  will  spread  to  the  cartilage  and  set  up  an 
ulceration  of  that  structure ;  it  is  also  well  known  that  in  the 
dead-house  and  dissecting-room  we  frequently  find  breaches 
of  continuity  and  tissue-changes  in  various  articular  cartilages 
which  were  accompanied  by  no  symptom  during  life.  The 
joints  in  which  such  conditions  are  found  have  been  perfectly 
free  from  any  pain  or  any  diminution  of  mobility,  at  most 
a  crepitating  movement,  and  the  neighbouring  tissues  have 
been  perfectly  untouched  by  any  disease  whatever.  Thus  we 
come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  disease  confined  to 
the  cartilage  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms;  and  we  must  ask 
whether  disease,  which  has  commenced  elsewhere  and  passes 
to  the  cartilage,  may  give  any  sign  whereby  we  can  tell 
whether  or  no  the  cartilage  be  diseased?  To  answer  this 
question  fully  it  is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  deeply  into 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  cartilage ;  but  as  the  subject 
has  occupied  some  attention  in  each  division  of  this  work,  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  revert  to  the  points  already  treated, 
and  the  present  chapter  will  rather  be  a  resume  than  a  full 
exposition  of  the  subject. 

The  questions  resolve  themselves  into  these : — Are  there 
different  sorts  of  ulceration  of  cartilage ;  one  accompanied,  the 
other  unaccompanied,  by  any  symptoms  ?  If  so,  are  either  or 
both  these  ulcerations  produced  by  some  action  of  the  tissue 
itself,  or  of  some  other  tissue,  absorbing  the  cartilage  as  a 
passive  material  ? 
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IfJm.im^M  *A  th0i  if  Abu  M^enA  Uj  kk  ofizi:^  Tk-v  <^  jiftrre 
€Jktm^^  IB  tb&  e«tikie«»;  in  liii  eaaHer  phpers  be  ft£iail«ed 
tiMie  to  tli^  interreiiakm  ^A  remttU ;  Azitd  l>e  L^  ex^s  in  ids 
ifth  t^Hym  W0B»h  difficnltr  in  getting  rid  ^.«f  iLe  i«i€*.  anee 
b^  alBrmf  thst  '^  in  penons  who  haxe  not  ret  an^ined  their 
foil  grovtb^  resKls  penetnle  into  the  aiticTiliLr  cutilAge.'' 
Xr.  Aston  K^,  bov^frer,  in  1«33,  aaw  scone  reason  to  doabt 
th^  pOMibilitT  of  anj  rital  actions  in  cartiLige.  and  at- 
tnlmUsd  ih^r  absorption  entirelj  to  the  '^riUoas  processes 
dereloped  on  the  fjmorial  memlnane  dnring  inflammation  of 
thai  ntnuirtiire*^  8ir  B.  Brodie,  neTertheleas,  adhered  to  his 
^iriginal  id^a.  In  1843  IL  Biehet,*  of  the  Hopital  Bon- 
fieetmiBf  ndded  bis  testimonj  to  the  idea  of  cartilage  being  a 
dead^  an  almost  inorganic,  materiaL  Dr.  Ecker.t  in  1844, 
pnblished  the  first  obsenrations  upon  the  actions  and  con- 
ditions of  cartilage-cells  in  disease.  One  of  Mr.  Croodsir's 
*  Pathological  and  Bnrgical  Obserrations '  in  1843,  also  men- 
tioned the  growth  and  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the 
cells*  In  1848  Dr.  Bedfem  published  a  series  of  careful  and 
minnto  observations  '  On  the  Abnormal  Nutrition  of  Articular 
Cartilages/  carrying  further  the  researches  of  Ecker  and 
Qixjdsir,  and  disclosing  many  details  which  those  authors  had 
not  mentione^l.t  Yet  the  idea  that  cartilage  is  truly  a  living 
structure  capable  of  vital  action  penetrated  so  slowly,  that  in 
1853  M.  Ilichet,  in  a  paper  on  white  swelling,!  insisted  upon 
the  inactivity  of  cartilage,  and  was  at  pains  to  prove  that  it 
is  incaimble  of  any  independent  action,  saying,  although  he 
refers  to  Dr.  Redfom's  paper,  "  that  the  only  direct  manner 
of  proving  that  cartilages  are  susceptible  of  inflammation 
would  bo  to  demonstrate  vessels  in  their  substance  itself." 
Mr.  Birkettll  censures  the  use  of  the  word  ulceration,  and 
desires  to  HubHtitnto  "  disintegration." 

Mr.  BryantjIT  following  too  implicitly  in  this  path,  ascribed 
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Jill  tlie  diseases  of  cArtilage  to  atrophy;  degeneration  and 
hypertrophy  beiDg  only  mentioned  in  order  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  possibility  of  their  ocL*iirrence. 

I  believe  myself  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  pointed 
out,  that  those  diseases  of  cartilage,  which  accompany  the 
inflammation  of  other  tissues  in  the  joint  are,  in  reality,  also 
inflammation.*  The  whtde  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  argu- 
ments which  irresistibly  lead  to  this  conclusion,  have  bc^en 
already  detailed  in  several  prece<Ling  chapters.  Histologi- 
cally, cartilage  belongs  to  the  connective  tissuesi  and  we  have 
seen  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  their  infitimma- 
tion  is  accompanied  by,  or  to  a  certain  extent  consists  in,  a 
rapid  multiplication  of  tlie  cells  which  form  an  essential  pjirt 
of  their  structure.  Previous  to  and  in  18t>0  I  pointed  out  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  that  the  cell-pruliferation  which 
causes  those  forms  of  cartilage-disintegration  that  aecoinpnuy 
inflammatory  joint-disease,  is  itself  inflammation ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  cartilages  are,  like  the  other  articular  structures,  areolar,! 
ligamentous,  and  ysseous,J  capable  of  inflammation.  Nor  do 
I  hold  that  the  discovery  of  emigrated  leucocytes  vitiates, 
though  it  may  to  a  certain  small  extent  modify  this  dix-trine ; 
for  it  must  he  remembered  that  both  Von  lleeklinghausen  and 
Cohnheim  never  pushed  their  views  to  the  length  which  some 
of  their  followers  have  reached,  in  ascribing  all  inflammatory 
phenomena  to  the  influence  of  "  Wanderzellcii,"  There  are 
three  roads  by  which  such  bodies  could  penetrate  the  cartilage ; 
tlirough  the  articular  lamella,  by  the  margin  of  the  synovial 
memhmne  (structurally  continuous  with  the  cartilage),  and 
by  first  mixing  with  the  synovia.  Of  these  roads  tbo  first  is 
problematicjd*  The  second  route  ia  certainly  ope u ;  and  1  have 
seen,  when  the  synovial  membrane  has  been  iTiflamed,  bodies, 
I  conceive  to  be  more  or  less  altered  leucocytes,  infesting  tliis 
btirder  and  slowly  undergoing  changes  into  fibre-cells.  The 
third  road  is  also  feasible;  but  I  have  always  failed  to  find 
such  bodies  penetrating  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  the 
cartilage,  unless  where  a  false  membrane  or  concretion  had 
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adbered  or  unless  inflaniniatory  pns  (not  raero  surface  pus, 
see  p*  43)  was  in  the  cavity*  In  sueli  ciroumstanfes  th^ 
cartilage  is  milky ;  its  surface  is  soft,  accepts  readily  and 
retains  the  impress  of  the  nail,  and  lies  loc*se,  like  a  film 
partially  detached,  upon  the  deeper  parts.  Again,  when  breach 
of  surface  has  taken  phice,  leucocytes  may  perhaps  readily 
find  their  way  into  the  nicer;  some  of  the  smaller  cell-forms 
are  possibly  emigration-bodies.  But  of  this  I  am  quite 
sure,  that  the  chief  work  of  cartilage-uh^eratiou  is  effected  not 
by  Wanderzellen ;  but  by  the  proliferation  of  cells  belonging 
to  the  cartilage  itself,  which  eat  up  or  absorb  the  hyaline 
structure  as  nutriment  for  their  hyperplasia. 

Infhunmatory  diseases  of  the  cartilage  only  occur  when  sur- 
rounding structures  are  inflamed.  The  reason  that  inflamma- 
tion of  cartilage  does  not  fonn  a  primary  joint-discii^e  is  to  be 
found  in  the  insusceptibility  of  that  material  to  mechanical  or 
other  irritation^an  insusceptibility  which  constitutes  it^  great 
value, — and  also  in  its  sluggishness  of  action.  Hence,  many 
injuries  or  irritations  may  be  insufficient  to  produce  prinuiry 
inflammation  of  cartilage,  yet  be  amply  intense  enough  to  set 
up  synovitis,  which  may  secondarily  cause  those  structures  to 
become  inflamed.  Or,  again^  an  injury  may  be  sufficient  to 
cause  primary  cartilaginous  inflammation  ;  but  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  of  necessity,  be  sufficient  to  produce  either  syno 
vitis  or  ostitis,  or  both,  and  the  actions  of  either  tissue  being 
BO  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  cartilage,  we  find  these  in- 
flammations preceding  the  cartilaginous  tlisease.  The  question 
is  not  whether  cartilage  be  susceptible  of  primary  inflammation, 
but  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  wluch  it  is  pla^'ed, 
such  disease  ever  presents  itself  to  the  practical  surgeon.  It 
cannot,  probably,  be  directly  proved  that  inflammatory  ulcers 
of  cartilages  never  take  place  unless  some  other  part  of  the 
joint-apparatus  be  also  diseased;  but  we  know  that  the 
symptoms  of  joint*inflammation  become  greatly  aggravated 
when  the  cartilages  begin  to  participate,  hence  this  inflamma- 
tion is  a  painful  and  wearing  disease;  but  we  never  come 
across  such  symptoms  unaccompanied,  or  rather  unpreceded, 
by  inflammation  of  other  joint-structures. 

The  inflammation  may  be,  as  we  have  already  said,  at^ute 
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or  chronic.  It  consists  essentially  in  the  rapid  generation  of 
cells  from  those  primarily  existing  in  the  structure.  When 
this  generation  is  very  quick,  it  absorbs  the  hyaline  substance 
rapidly,  and  an  ulcer,  with  clean-cut  edges,  is  produced ;  when 
the  action  is  chronic,  the  hyaline  structure  is  first  converted 
into  fibres,  which  render  the  edge  and  bottom  of  the  ulcer 
rough  and  uneven.  The  changes  which  the  cells  undergo 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Redfern,  who  has  not,  however, 
separated  degenerative  from  inflammatory  diseases.  The  first 
appearance,  in  microscopic  examination  of  the  inflamed  tissue, 
is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclei  contained  in  the  cells, 
and  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  corpuscle — hence  the 
increase  of  these  bodies  in  size.  In  the  most  acute  form  of 
the  disease  the  corpuscles  are  converted  into  large  conglomera- 
tions of  cells  and  nuclei,  lying  very  close  together,  many  of 
the  cells  containing  two  or  more  nuclei.  In  the  most  acute 
forms  this  growth  is  so  rapid  that  it  devours  entirely  the 
intercellular  material,  and  thus  an  ulcer  is  left,  with  perfectly 
clean  smooth  edges. 

The  chronic  inflammation  differs  from  this  by  the  more 
plastic  character  of  its  results.  A  large  number  of  the  cells 
formed  do  not  simply  become  pus-cells,  but,  being  produced 
by  a  slower  action,  have  a  more  persistent  character  and  a 
more  perfect  life.  They  change  into  fusiform  and  into  fibre- 
cells,  and  thus  the  fibrillation  of  cartilage  is,  in  such  instances, 
not  a  mere  mechanical  splitting  of  hyaline  structure,  but  is 
also,  in  part,  an  actual  production  of  fibres  from  cells— the 
action  is  almost  identical  with  the  physiological  changes  which 
in  the  embryo  convert  what  formerly  was  cartilage  into  synovial 
tissues ;  but  in  the  circumstances  now  under  review  the  process 
is  morbid,  and  the  material  formed  is  a  coarse  sort  of  areolar 
tissue,  or  a  fibro-cartilage  (see  Figs.  7  and  8).  Much  of  this 
formation  is  not  doomed  to  be  persistent,  but  some  of  it  goes 
on  developing  further,  while  the  action  increases  in  area,  and 
at  last  some  of  it  comes  in  contact  with  granulation  from  the 
synovial  membrane,  or  from  the  bone  (the  articular  lamella 
having  in  places  disappeared).  The  two  parts  thus  in  contact 
are  engaged  iu  identical  processes,  the  transformation  of  fusiform 
cells  into  cell-fibres  and  areolar  tissue ;  they  therefore  unite, 
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or  rather  grow  together,  bli  intimately  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  boimdary  between  the  two  structures  (p.  149).*  When 
a  disease  stops  at  this  stage,  we  may  find,  upon  subsequent 
examination,  a  partial  and  false  anchylosis ;  that  is,  there  will 
be  anehylosis  in  some  parts,  sound  cartilage  in  others.  Some- 
times chronic  ulcers,  if  small,  leave  behind  simply  a  cicatrix, 
like  a  scar  in  any  other  tissue.  These  marks  in  cartilage  are 
always  the  result  of  a  very  slow  inflammation;  a  more  rapid 
action,  instead  of  converting  the  cells,  their  progeny  and  the 
hyaline  substance  into  fibre-  and  areolar-cells,  causes  them  to 
disappear,  leaving  a  breach  of  surface  which  is  not  filled  up 
by  any  scar. 

When  the  primary  attack  is  an  ostitis,  the  cartilage  under- 
goes the  process  both  of  degeneration  and  inflamiuation.  In 
articular  diseases  thus  cummeuciug  it  is  to  he  remembered, 
that  generally  only  one  of  the  bones  forming  the  joints  is 
primarily  affected ;  moreover,  it  is  seldom  so  extensively 
diseased  that  the  whole  surface,  whereon  the  cartilage  rests, 
undergoes  morbid  action  at  the  same  time.  Now,  the  first 
efi'ect  of  an  ostitis  upon  the  cartilage  is,  in  most  instances,  a 
cessation  of  its  supply  of  nutriment ;  hence  detachment,  with 
its  articular  lamella,  from  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  bone 
(see  Fig,  47).  Around  the  spots  where  such  degeneration 
takes  place,  the  cartilage  will  not  thus  be  killed,  as  it  were,  by 
starvation,  but  either  remains  normal  or  will  become  inflamed 
and  ulcerated.  The  cartilages  covering  the  bone,  which  still 
remains  normal,  will,  when  the  other  joint  textures  become 
inflamed,  participate  in  the  inflammation,  just  as  they  do  in 
a  synovitis.  Thus,  in  articular  diseases,  commencing  in  one 
of  the  bones,  there  are  two  sorts  of  action  going  on  in  the 
cartilages-^infliimmation  and  exfoliation,  Bometimcs  even  in 
cases  origioally  synovitic  portions  of  cartilage  may  be  thus 
shed.  This  occurs  when  the  articular  lamella  has  been  in 
some  points  perforated,  whence  cancelltir  hypericmia  has  spread, 
and  undermined  a  portion  of  cartilage  previously  healthy.  The 
cartilage  which  has  suflered  degeneration,  and  which  lies  over 
the   focus   of  inflammation,   is   detached    with   the   articular 
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lamella  by  the  ostitis  itself,  and  is  frequently  pushed  by  li 
colleetion  uf  pus,  or  a  growth  of  granulations,  into  the  joint- 
cavity,  in  which  it  is  found  lying  loose  and  fatty,  its  formerly 
attached  surface  feeling  gritty  like  sand-paper,  from  the 
adherence  of  the  more  or  less  broken-down  artieular  lamella. 

But  uleerations  of,  i,e.  breaches  of  continuity  in,  cartilage 
occur  when  the  parts  around  are  perfectly  healthy.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  lesions  is  not  suspected  during  life;  they  are 
found  ill  the  dead  subject,  whose  articular  functions  had  been 
perfect.  Such  ulcers  look  to  the  naked  eye  more  fibrous, 
rough,  and  are  generally  softer  than  those  already  described ; 
sometimes  the  cartilage  is  converted  into  a  set  of  parallel 
fibres,  close  together,  and  standing  from  the  bone  surface  as 
the  pile  of  velvet  from  tlie  woof;  and  often  that  part  of  the 
cartilage  is  yellow^  If  sections  of  this  material  be  examined 
microscopically,  the  corpuscles  will  be  found  increased  in  size, 
and  the  contained  cells  are  also  larger ;  but  they  are  not 
increased  in  number*  Those  corpuscles,  which  contained  two, 
three,  or  four  cells  near  the  attached  surface,  still  continue,  on 
approaching  the  other  edge,  to  possess  only  an  equal  number 
of  cells.  The  nuclei  do  not  multiply;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
becume  obscured  by  an  accumulation  of  minute  globules  of  oil 
around  them,  between  the  cell-wall  and  the  nucleus;  in  a 
further  advanced  stage,  and  nearer  the  free  surface,  the  cor- 
puscle itself  gets  filled  with  the  oil,  which  lies  around  the 
cells,  while  the  hyaline  substance  is  crowded  with  and  ren- 
dered opaque  with  oil  globules.  The  fibrification  of  the 
hyaline  port  ion  commences  by  the  appearance  of  thin  faint 
stria? ;  in  some  instancies  there  may  lie  seen  between  these  a 
row  of  oil  globules,  and  the  stria?  become  numerous  and  more 
open,  until  tlie  substance  is  split  into  fibres. 

This  fatty  degeneration  is  a  passive  disease,  and  consists 
simply  in  the  fact  that  the  cartilage  cells  have  imbibed  mate- 
rial which  unfits  them  for  their  nutrient  function.  There  is 
also  another  form  of  cartilaginous  degeneration — the  granular ; 
it  has  the  same  efiect  upon  the  hyidine  substance  of  splitting 
it  into  fibres.  Jticroseopic  examination  shows  that  the  cor- 
puscles, when  thus  aftected,  become  minutely  siHitted  with  a 
substance  more  opaque  than  the  surrounding  material ;  they, 
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at  the  same  time,  Imeame  enlarged,  but  very  shortly  after- 
wards shrivel ;  each  corpuscle  forming  a  thin  transverse  scale 
long  before  it  comes  to  the  free  edge ;  these  lines,  or  scales, 
appear  divided,  as  thotigh  by  the  old  eell-walls,  but  the  usual 
aspect  of  the  cell  and  corpuscle  is  lost. 

I  consider  that  the  fatty  degeneration  of  cartilage  is  similar 
to  that  degenerate  state  of  the  cornea  which  3Ir.  (■anton  has 
shown  to  be  the  essence  of  areus  senilis^  while  the  grannlar  is 
comparable  to  the  atheromatous  condition  of  arteries. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  do  the  nuclei  and  cells  multiply ; 
they  simply  aljsorb  a  morbid  material  an<l  lose  their  nntrient 
power,  hence  the  action  in  t[nestion  is  a  passive  one — a  mere 
degeneration.  The  function  of  articular  C4irtilage  is  so  |iassive, 
and  is  spread  over  so  large  a  surface,  that  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  when  these  degenerative  diseases  are  taking  place 
over  a  small  extent  of  the  tisane  ;  and>  being  but  passiye 
changes,  they  are  not  accompanied  by  any  hyperieniia,  nor  by 
any  i>ain.  The  ulceration,  then,  of  cartilages  may  be*  divided 
into  inflammatory  and  degenerative,  and  these  latter  again 
must  he  subdivided-  The  changes  whereon  degeneration 
depends  are  situated  in  the  cell,  and  therefore  we  must  class 
them  according  to  conditions  of  that  body ;  hence  the  term 
fibrous  degeneration  is  false,  and  the  more  so  as  fibrifieation  of 
the  hyaline  substance  accompanies  every  morbid  change  of 
cartilage.  We  may  therefore  divide  degenerative  diseases  into 
fatty  and  grannlar,  and  as  these  are  mere  passive  changes, 
occurring  in  a  structure  without  sensibility,  so  they  do  not 
give  rise  to  any  symptoms. 

Another  form  of  malady  resulting  from  deposit  in  the  car- 
tilage of  a  morbid  material,  viz.  urate  of  soda,  appears  scarcely 
t-o  l)clong  to  the  degenerative  chtss,  although  it  ends  in  dege- 
neration. The  chalk  is  deposited  actually  in  the  cartilage, 
i.e.  in  the  hyaline  substance  around  the  corpuscle;  but  the 
extreme  opacity  of  the  material  renders  it  extremely  difficult 
to  trace  the  connection  between  it  and  the  containing  tissue. 
It  soon  splits  the  cartilage  and  lies  among  the  fibres,  which,  if 
the  deposit  be  in  any  great  quantity,  almost  disiippcar,  and 
the  tissue  is  converted  into  a  layer  of  chalk-stone,  held 
together  by  scattered  fibres.     Hometimes  this  deftosit,  or  other 
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cause,  sets  up  inflammation,  which  causes  the  cartilage  to  yield 
more  completely,  and  the  urate  is  thrown  off  into  the  joint, 
sometimes  en  masse,  sometimes  mingled  with  the  pus,  or 
synovia,  to  which,  being  held  in  suspension,  it  gives  a  peculiar 
milky  colour  and  gritty  feel. 

A  peculiar  change  of  structure  has  been  much  studied  by 
my  friend  Dr.  lleyher  of  Dorpat.  I  regretfully  refer  to  his 
admirable  work  *  for  details,  being  obliged  by  the  limits  of  my 
space  to  renounce  quoting  his  conclusions  fully.  He  experi- 
mented by  placing  one  limb  of  a  number  of  dogs  in  plaster-of- 
Paris  bandages  for  a  variable  number  of  weeks ;  the  result 
being  that  those  parts  of  the  cartilage  which  were  out  of 
contact  underwent  gradual  transformation  into  areolar  tissue 
(Bindegewebe),  with  development  of  "  epithelioid  "  cells.  This 
transformation  is  the  same  as  that  which  I  long  ago  described 
as  taking  place  under  the  synovial  processes,  and  is  never 
combined  with  either  fatty,  granular,  or  caseous  degeneration. 

At  p.  273  I  mentioned  the  singular  fact  that  pieces  of  arti- 
cular cartilage  may  be  chipped  out  from  the  rest  and  lie  loose 
in  the  articular  cavity,  forming  one  species  of  loose  body. 
Such  rending  away  of  a  fragment  from  a  previously  healthy 
cartilage  is  evidently  impossible.  The  process  whereby  the 
detachment  is  determined  was  described  by  Mr.  Teale  f  as  an 
effect  of  traumatism,  producing  a  necrosis  of  the  cartilage  with 
the  underlying  layer  of  bone.  Sir  James  Paget's  subsequent 
nomenclature,  "quiet  necrosis,"  marks  its  non-inflammatory 
character. 

The  growth  of  a  cartilaginous  tumour  from  healthy  cartilage, 
an  ecchondrosis  (by  this  t(»rm  an  analogy  with  exostosis  is 
indicated),  is  a  very  rare  event,  concerning  whose  occurrence 
I  am  sceptical. 

In  tlie  examination  of  certain  joint-diseases,  viz.  chronic 
rheumatic  synovitis  and  artliritis  defonnans,  the  ciirtilages 
will  be  found  to  have  lost  their  opilescent  appearance,  to  have 
l)ecome  abnormally  transparent,  of  a  pinkish-brown  colour,  and 
to  be  very  much  thinner  than  natural.     They  have  in  such 


*  "  I'cbor  die  Verunderungen  dcr 
(.'oleiike  boi  daiuTiider  Rulie.'' — *  Zeit- 
sthrift  dor  Cliiriirgic/  iii.  p.  189. 


t  *  Medico  •  Chinirg.    TmnsactioDB,' 
vol.  xxxix. 
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cases  an  eyeii  surface,  except  rarely  In  a  few  small  spots  where 
tbey  may  be  ulcemted,  the  ulcers  soiuotli  or  nearly  smoutb  ; 
very  frequently  a  piece  of  ebumated  bone  will  be  found  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  cartilaginous  surface.  I  Lclievo  this  con- 
dition to  be  a  slow  form  of  inflammation,  tending,  like  other 
processes  of  rheumatic  origin,  to  the  completion  of  all  the 
parts  involved.  The  atteuuiition,  I  believe,  takes  place,  not 
frum  the  free  but  from  the  attached  surface,  by  encroachment 
of  bone  upon  the  eartibi^^e,  and  this  opinion  is  much  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  solid  case  of  bone 
thicker  than  usual  between  the  osseous  cancel  li  and  the  car- 
tilage ;  moreover,  the  articular  lamella  gradually  assumes  more 
and  more  the  structure  of  ordinary  bone. 

It  is  certain,  that  cartilage  being  endowed  with  nutrient 
power  may  be  capable  iA  both  hypertrophy  and  atruphy,  but 
practically  we  do  not  come  across  such  diaeases.  In  young 
subjects,  the  cartilage  may  be  foujid  excessively  thick,  but 
I  have  always  attributed  this  U)  delayed  ossification  of  the 
epiphysis.  In  adults,  the  cartilages  may  be  found  slightly 
thickened,  but  they  are  then  likewise  sodden  and  soft,  and 
their  increase  probably  results  from  mere  passive  imbibition 
of  fluid.  Still,  as  above  stated,  the  possibility  of  simple 
hypertrophy  cannot  be  denied  to  a  tissue  capable  of  both 
nutrition  and  inflaramation. 

Atrophy  of  cartilage,  as  described  by  some  authors,  that  is 
considerable  decrease  in  its  normal  thickness,  is  due,  I  believe, 
to  encroachment  of  bone  upon  its  deep  surface,  as  just  described. 
The  granular  and  fatty  degeneration  is  a  result  of  ill-nutrition, 
and  the  only  undoubted  form  of  an  atrophic  condition. 
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Patholoiiy. 

It  may  not  be  in  accordance  witli  strict  logical  arrangement 
that  one  particular  joint  should  be  singled  out  for  a  special 
chapter ;  but  it  will,  I  l>elieve,  tend  to  make  this  book  more 
valuable,  if  the  diagnostic  signs  of  hip-disease  be  separately 
discussed.  By  means  of  this  articulation,  the  strongest  limb 
in  the  body  is  fastened  to  the  trunk  itself;  it  lies  so  deep, 
that  at  no  part  can  we  put  our  fingers  immediately  upon  or 
over  the  synovial  membrane,  as  in  every  other  important  joint ; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  detect  fluctuation,  changes  of  shape, 
or  of  size,  with  anything  like  the  readiness  with  which  we  can 
find  the  like  alterations  in  other  and  more  superficial  joints. 
For  example,  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  knee  is  often 
revealed  by  the  swelling,  before  any  pain  shall  have  called 
the  patient's  attention  to  the  part;  the  changes  of  shape, 
size,  &c.,  are  perfectly  distinguishable,  and  the  failure  of  mo- 
bility is  easily  detected.  But  the  round  massive  form  of  the 
parts  al>out  the  hip,  tlie  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of 
fixing  the  pelvis  with  the  hand,  the  projection  of  the  trochanter, 
and  the  bend  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  rendering  the  true 
radius  of  motion  very  short,  the  mode  in  which  the  whole  head 
of  the  bone  is  impacted  in  the  socket,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  diagnosis,  con- 
cerning merely  the  presence  or  absence  of  disease  at  this 
articulation. 

The  rarity  of  opportunities  for  obtaining  specimens  of 
recent  disease  produces  great  diversity  of  view  as  to  the  par- 
ticular structure,  in  which  the  malady  may  begin.  This  com- 
mencement has  been  accredited  to  the  Haversian  gland,  to  the 
ligamentum  tores,  and  to  the  cartilages  as  well  as  to  the  synovial 
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niembrano  and  bone.  Thi*  ajmptoms,  viz.  lengthening,  shorten- 
ing, pain  at  the  knee,  &€»,  have  been  attributed  to  almost  as 
many  cauaes  as  there  have  been  authors  to  assign  them,  and 
thus  the  whole  subject  is  still  greatly  involved,  and,  in  not  a 
few  points,  obscure* 

First,  as  to  the  structure  in  which  disease  of  the  kip-joint 
may  commence.  There  can  be  no  doiibt  that  it  may  begin 
either  in  the  synovial  membrane  or  in  the  bone,  like  other 
joint-diseases;  there  is  neither  any  proof  nor  any  reason  to 
suppose  that,  unlike  other  joint-diseases,  it  may  start  from  the 
ligaments  or  cartilages.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  knee-joint 
disease  beginning  in  the  crucial  ligaments  ?  Who  has  not 
heard  of  a  hip-disease  beginning  in  the  roimd  one?  The 
reason  of  this  preference  for,  I  had  almost  said  snpei'stition, 
about  the  ligamentum  teres  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  carries  the 
blood-vessels,  which  convey  nutriment  to  the  epiphysal  head; 
therefore  an  epiphysitis,  a  very  common  event,  must  of  neces- 
sity produce  hyperfemia  of  the  vessels  in  the  ligament,  which 
is  soon  followed  by  inflanimation  and  softening  of  the  whole 
structure.  One  must  not  therefore  accept,  as  an  instance  of 
primary  aflection  of  this  ligament,  any  case  of  inflammation,  or 
ulceration,  unless  section  of  the  bone  have  been  made,  and  that 
structure  have  been  found  free  of  disease;  especially  as  in  no 
case  of  ostitis  about  the  epiphysis  have  I  ever  found  the  round 
ligament  other  than  entirely  abs^irbed,  thinned  and  inflamed, 
or  ulcerated  and  hanging  in  shreds.*  Thus  we  come  back  to 
the  two  tissues — synovial  membrane  and  bone — ^whose  morbid 
affections  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cause  of  all  joint-disease. 
The  synovial  membrane,  however,  of  the  hip,  unlike  that  of  the 
knee,  is  particularly  well  protected  against  external  violence 
and  outward  cold  ;  the  bones  are,  on  the  (*ontrary,  in  a  con- 
dition peculiarly  apt  to  pass  from  health  to  disease. 

The  anatomy  of  this  articulation  in  early  life  is  simiewhat 

peculiar.     The  acetabulum  is  not,  as  in  adults,  hollowed  out 

of  a  single  bone,  but  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  as  many 

♦  Mr.  Aatoti  Key,  *Me<].  Ohir.  TraDB.'  plute  does  not,  for  reasons  given  in  tlie 
vol,  xvit.  p»  2^i0,  gttve  tiio  weight  of  Im  text,  suppnrt  iiiin.  The  t'ft>o  rt4«ted  by 
auth«rily  to  this  view,  Mr,  Holmea,  '  Martin  ami  Collinetiii,  *  Dtt  k  Ct)XQlguV 
'Surgical  Diseaaaa  of  Child  hooil/ p.  233,  j  pp,  H2-3t  is  lo  my  mind  a  typical 
adheres,  eomewbnt  (liibilaiJiig,  to  the  example  of  09ttjo-my ell tui. 
Bfime  idc$i.     The  caso  h^  qnviv:^  and  the  I 
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lines  of  cartilage,  which,  radiating  from  near  the  centre  of  the 
cavity,  like  the  limW  of  a  letter  Y,  give  that  name  to  the 
junctiim.  Along  both  margins  of  each  line  enlargement  by 
growth  takes  place  ;   therefore,  in  six  partB  ing.  45. 

of  the  eavity  tcithin  the  st/novial  sac^  great 
plastic  activity,  together  with  hyperasmia, 
is  continually  going  on. 

The  npper  extremity  of  the  femur  of  the 
newly-ljoru  babe  is  very  different  in  form 
from  the  fully-developed  bone;  the  head  is 
hirge  in  proitortiou  to  the  trochanters  and 
shaft,  the  neck  being  quite  undeveloped,  so 
that  the  former  seems  sessile  on  the  latter 
portion.  Some  time  during  the  first  year 
of  life  a  bony  nucleus  appears  in  the  upper 
jMvrt  of  the  head,  and  during  the  fourth  year  uppw  end  wf  Femur;  laii- 
an  apo[jhysal  centre  for  the  great  trochanter,  "^ 

The  small  trochanter,  whose  ossifleation  is  much  later,  need 
not  interest  us  here;  but  the  peculiarities  of  relationship 
between  the  epiphysal  head  and  ^^  ^^^ 

the  rest  of  the  Ume  are  very 
important.  The  subjoined  cut, 
representing  the  section  of  a 
bone  before  union  of  its  various 
parts  has  taken  place,  shows  that 
the  epiphysis  does  not  form  by 
any  means  the  whole  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  femur,  but  that  all 
the  lower  and  uuter  portion  of 
the  head  and  all  the  neck  of  the 
bone  are  derived  from  the  dia- 
physal  centre.     Now,  if  we  com-  I  \ 

imre  the  upper  femoral  end  of  a  ^T'?LZ':;6;S^^^Z';:ZliXX 
newly-born  child  (Fig.  43)  with  SjLjUm;  ^^^"tu^"" .''% 
inai  oi  a  vuy  in  nis  bixiecnin  \  tar  |,i„  u^j^jj^  ^^  iynovui  luMryr-n  (dtagnun- 
(Fig.  44),  if  we  consider  the  place     **'*''^^' 

where  the  synovial  membrane  (represented  by  a  dotted  line)  ia 
attaehed,  we  see  at  once  that  the  whole  growth  of  the  head 
takes  place  within  the  joint-cavity  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
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all  the  m^vk — viz.,  more  than  aii  intrh  in  length  of  a  laru^e  bono 
— is  formed  entirely  within  the  synovial  membrane,  which,  as 
we  see,  eue loses  not  merely  the  ejiiphysis,  but  also  a  largo 
portion  of  the  rapidly  growing  diaphysis.  I^et  us  contrast  this 
enndition  with  other  liirge  jointa,  us  the  knee.  Here  Ik^th  the 
epiphysal  jnnetions,  save  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  femoral 
one,  lie  ontside  the  joint ;  we  see  at  once  that  hypertemia,  eveii 
diseiisr  alx>nt  th4^se  imrts,  may  persist  for  a  lon^^  time  without 
afleetiu*^  the  joint  itself,  hecMUse  there  is  no  immediate  coniiee- 
tion  or  eomniunieation  between  the  one  and  the  other.  At  the 
shoulder  tlu^  irmer  portion  nf  the  epipliysjil  joneti<m  lies  within 
the  synovial  sae,  but  in  tlie  ahsenee  of  a  real  ueek  to  tho 
inmierus,  how  weak  in  eiimpnrison  to  that  at  the  femur  is  the 
fi>nnative  energy  !  At  the  hi|i,  both  ]Hdvic  and  femoral  growth 
lie  entirely  within  the  joint  sac;  tliat  growth  is  most  rapid, 
and  any  over-action,  any  inflannnatory  or  other  morbid  con- 
dition, at  this  i>laee  is  at  once  reflected  as  a  joint-disease.  To 
my  mind  there  is  no  donbt  what<*ver  that  netudy  all  cases  of 
chronic  infuntile  bi|)-juint  disetise  originate  in  the  bone,  and 
more  esiK'cially  ab<jut  the  pelvic  or  epiphysal  junctions, 

Cabes  of  this  Disease. 

Cask  67. — Juhn  C,  iiged  5,  wa«  udmitted  luider  inj  raitj  into  Charijigf«> 
Crosa  HospiLah  April  19,  1879,  with  lup-discaae.  It  appeared  that 
limpinj^  Uitd  first  bi:en  obaerved  three  weeks  before  that  date,  but  the 

Fig.  4ft. 


Femond  Hip  DtMNue. 

child  hud  lieeu  aiHug  and  eumplaimng  of  pain  about  the  Hmli  a  week  or 
ten  da}  a  previoiiBly.  The  child  appeared  veiy  ill*  weak  and  apathetic, 
and  fati^ed  in  the  daytime,  wakeful  aud  sUirting  at  nij^ht.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  get  the  child  to  walk  even  a  step;  he  woidd  not  put 
weight  tm  the  limb. 

On  the  1th  of  May  cerebral  symptoms  set  in.  and  on  the  10th  lie  died 
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of  tubercular  meningitis,  as  tbe  aymptouia  and  poat-tnoi'teiii  appeanmc^s 
showed.  Pig,  45  is  a  representation  of  parts  at  tbe  hip,  in  tbe  posi- 
tion necessary  to  show  tbe  osseous  cartes ;  what  remains  of  tbe  round 
ligament  €an  barely  be  seen ;  it  was  very  thin,  soft  and  8lu*eddj ;  red.  and 
iiiiiltratetl  with  a  blood  staine'l  seniriK  Tbe  epiphysal  and  diapbysal 
head  of  tbe  bone,  witb  a  portion  of  tbe  neck,  was  at  its  lower  part 
quite  canoas;  tbe  excavation  shown  in  the  figure  was,  when  fresh,  filled 
up  witb  thick  pus,  mingled  with  bony  detritus  and  soft  granulation 
tissue.  The  cartilage  wiia  intiit't.  tbuu^b  thinned,  except  aronnd  the 
carious  cavity,  where  it  bail  in  great  part  disappeared ;  it  was  detached 
from  the  bone  for  a  considerable  distance  roun*!  tbe  margins  of  that 
excavation. 

Case  GH.^James  L.,  aged  4-,  cimie  under  my  care  into  Charing^ 
Cross  Hospital,  13tb  Jan.  1879,  in  tbe  first  stage  of  hip-disease  on  the 
right  sidp.  He  had  tbe  third  stage  of  pbimosis.  There  waa no  lengthen- 
ing, but  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  to  walk ;  when  be  did  so,  the  step  was 
irregular.  Tbe  right  foot  was  barely  advanced,  but  brought  slowly  to 
the  level  of  the  left,  then  the  other  took  a  rapid  step,  during  which  the 
body  waa  thrown  over  to  the  right.  The  boy  bad  jin  abscess,  still  deep, 
on  the  top  of  the  thigh,  outside  tlie  origin  of  tbe  rectus. 
'For  a  lung  time  tbe  boy  was  kept  in  bedj  the  aVjscess  gradually 
increaeeiJ  and  came  forwanl ;  the  thigh  became  considerably  lengthened* 
In  the  middle  of  May  1870  the  abscess  was  close  to  the  skin,  and 
waa  opened  and  dreaded  antisepticallj  till  the  beginning  of  June, 
At  that  period  marked  shortening  of  the  limb  set  in,  and  discharge 
from  the  abscess  greatly  increased.  I  now  enlarged  the  opemng  and 
passed  my  finger  into  the  cavity ;  it  led  by  a  rather  naiTow  channel  down 
to  the  lower  aspect  of  the  neck  close  to  the  bead.  Here  oBse<jus  gi-ating 
under  the  finger  revealed  througb  the  capsule  a  carious  condition  of  bone. 
26th  June. — I  excised  the  joint,  removed  the  bead  and  great  trochanter, 
found  the  truncated  extremity  of  tbe  femur  soft  and  liecoming  carious; 
stripped  off  the  periosteum  and  took  away  an  additional  piece,  which  I 
afterwiirds  found  measured  just  over  three-quartei's  of  an  inch.  At  the 
upper  posterior  part  of  the  acetabulum  was  a  spot  the  size  of  a  four- 
penny-piece,  bare  of  cartilage,  and  the  bone,  being  veiy  soft,  was  gottged. 
I  have  the  portion  of  femur  now  before  me.  At  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe 
epiphysal  and  diaphysal  junction  is  a  small  hole  in  tbe  bone,  but  tbe 
ulceration  extended  the  whole  length  uf  the  under-surface  of  the  neck, 
with  intiammatory  softening  nearly  an  inch  down  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
femur.  The  ctirtilage  of  incrustatiun  was  deiacijed  for  a  considerable 
distance  around  the  opening,  but  was  normiiliy  thick.  At  tbe  upper  and 
back  aspect  of  the  head  was  an  oval  spot,  as  large  as  a  silver  thi*eepence, 
of  cartilage  ulceration,  laying  bare  the  bone;  a  narrow  margin  of  the 
cartilage  around  this  ulcer  was  thinned,  so  that  near  the  edge  it  waa 
transparent .•    The  ligamentiim  teres  bad  entirely  disappeared,  save  a 


*  I  would  rail  atti-ation  to  the  Ijeaa- 
tifid  diatiactioii  which  Nature  bore 
allowed  between  destniction,  or  mlher 
detachment,  of  cartilsge  from  i^Btitiu  and 


tbe  nlotmtion  produced  b?  presaure.  so 
elei)  rly  6een  at  tbe  upper  pfirt,  and  which 
wa«  evidently  recrnt. 
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few  ahreds  in  the  digital  fossa  of  the-  femur.  On  eeftion,  the  small  bole 
mentiuned  above  was  found  to  leud  to  im  excavation  occupying  the  lower 
two-tkird&  of  the  epiphjaal  line  and  extending  some  way  into  the 
epiphjaai  head — the  hollow  contained  pus. 

I  have  several  other  eases  of  coxitis*  were  it  desirable  to 
quote  more  largely,  commencing  at  the  j»articular  |>art  above 
described,  namely  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  line  of  junction. 
In  all  of  them  the  ligamentum  teres  shows  various  morbid 
couditionsj  frum  entire  destruction  to  mere  hyperemia  and 
engorgement,  yet  none  would  say,  I  imiigine,  that  the  disease 
commenced  at  that  part* 

While  wishing  to  lay  some  stress  ujxin  the  frequency  with 
which  femoral  hip-disease  begins  about  the  epiphysal  line,  and 
in  preference  about  its  lower  part,  it  must  be  uiidL*rstood  that 
the  malady  also  frequently  commences  at  or  about  the  osseous 
uncleusj  ur  if  this  have  taken  entirely  the  place  of  the  pri- 
mordial cartilage,  anywhere  in  the  epiphysal  head.  I  need  not 
here  ilcscribe  articular  ostitis,  as  the  subject  has  lM*en  already 
amply  treated  at  [ip.  :^ii2-35G,  but  would  point  out  that  one 
Kg.  40.  reason  for  the  frequency  of  this  con- 

dition at  the  hip  is  the  peculiar, 
one  might  almost  say  inadequate, 
blood  supply  through  the  vessels  '>f 
the  rcumd  ligament.  The  epiphysis 
jXjUiears  not  merely  to  wear  away 
at  the  surface,  but  to  shrivel, 
perhal^^  rather  to  cease  to  grow. 
The  annexed  plate  is  from  an 
excised  upper  {>art  of  the  femur. 
There  waa  no  vestige  of  round 
ligament,  the  cartilage  was  absent,  the  Ix)ne  cancelli  exposed 
and  granulating,  the  epijdiysal  line  sound,  but  all  the 
epiphysis  soft  (osteo-malacia) ;  the  girl  did  well  after  the  kme 
had  been  resected. 

In  former  chapters  the  fact  has  been  accentuated  that  while 
in  flyno\^al  disease  the  cartilages  begin  to  ulcerate  on  their  free 
surface,  they  are  in  ostitic  j«unt-disease  generally  first  invaded 
from  their  deep  surface,  lieing  detachtHl  with  their  turticular 
lamella  throughout  a  larger  or  smaller  extent,  and  then  dege- 
nerate ftimetimes  so  slowly,  that  even  after  months  of  disease 
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such  louseneJ  pieces  may  be  foimd  Iiiuking  nearly  normal 
timoiig  the  gnmulatitms.*  This  occurs  inure  frequently  in 
exsectious  uf  tlic  hip  than  L»f  any  other  joint.  The  size  of  the 
detiiched  piece  deiiends  on  the  extent  of  hone-surfaee  impli- 
cated in  the  inHaniniation*  An  ostitis  attacking  the  whoh^ 
epipliysal  head  may  cause  shedding  of  the  whole  cartilage,  as 
in  the  uunexed  pkte.     1  was  obliged  to  resect  the  head  of 

Fig. 17. 


mt. 


i^Mitilfng  of  Canlldgr  in  SuImcuIc  0»aija, 

this  t'cmnr  on  account  of  an  acute  disease  which  threatened 

life,  and  found  the  whole  cartilage  detached,  save  from  the 

diuphytiid  part  of  the  head,  wliere  it  was  still  adherent. 

Acetabular  hip-disease  is,  though  ntther  less  common  than 

the  femctral,  a  sufficiently  frequent  affection  to  require  carefnl 

study.     The  annexed   jdate  is  from  a  lad  aged  twelve,  who 

was  treated  by  me  in  Chariug-Cross  Hosjntal  while  the  fii'st 

few  chapters  of  this  work  were  already  in  ty|>e.     Owing  to 

*  I  nnuit  refer  to  p,  152  for  the  explunatioQ  (»f  an  neciisLoual  aiiuikr  find,  even 
in  i»y  110 vial  didi'aae. 
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ubjectious  on  the  jmrt  of  his  mothiT,  no  operation  was  per- 
fonued.  Whih?  sht^  wiis  still  endi-avoiiriiig  to  make  up  her 
mi  ml,  l>rain  symptoms  siipervencd,  and  he  died  rapidly  of 
tubercular  meningitis  in  the  early  part  of  June.  I  was  fortu- 
nately able,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  to  seizure 
the  parts.     The  femur  and  its  cartihtge  were  sound,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  point  at  the  top  and  baek  of  the  head,  wliicli 
always  iileerates  from  tlie  efleet  of  pressure  (p.  419),  The 
cartilaginous  circiimiereuce  of  the  acetabulum  was  also  sound, 
except  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  femoral  emsion.  The 
envity  was  full  of  gr unions,  ilocenk-nt  pus  of  a  pmk  colour 
(slightly  bluud-stainetl).  At  the  bottom  of  the  cavitv,  where 
the  diflerent  limbs  of  the  Y  enrtikge  join,  was  a  ragged  hole, 
somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  which  led  into  an  abscess 
within  the  pelvis.  The  intra-iielvie  abscess,  whose  wall  was 
ii)rmed  by  the  obturator  fascia,  lioth  dilated  and  thickened, 
was  as  large  as  two-thirds  of  a  duck's  egg,  the  Ittrger  end  being 
placed  su  that  it  proje*'ted  inwurd  and  a  little  forward  from 
the  inner  acetabular  wall.     It  idled,  therefore,  a  large  sjmce 
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in  the  true  pelvis,  and,  merging  over  or  covering  the  ilio- 
pectineal  line,  occupied  a  certain  place  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  iliac  fossa.  This  is  the  most  instructive  specimen,  that 
I  have  seen,  of  the  especial  form  of  disease  in  question ;  but 
other  instances,  and  conditions  found  during  excisions,  have 
long  ago  made  me  aware,  that  such  malady  exists,  and  clinical 
studies  have  taught  me  how  to  detect  it  during  life.* 

Diseases  of  the  hip  may  also  begin  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, but  such  mode  of  commencement  is  less  common  in 
this  than  at  any  other  large  joint.  I  have  seen  several  un- 
doubted cases  of  synovial  hip-disease,  generally  traumatic  or 
arising  from  over-fatigue  in  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  fifteen.  A  careful  study  of  the  symptoms  will  always 
reveal  their  nature  in  the  earliest  phases ;  but  diagnosis 
be(*omes  more  complicated  and  difficult,  as  in  later  stages  the 
malady  implicates  other  structures.! 

Hip-disease  sets  up  a  series  of  phenomena,  which  varies 
somewhat  according  to  the  mode  of  commencement ;  common 
to  all  is  this,  that  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  contractions 
of  the  muscles  passing  between  the  i)elvis  and  femur — such 
contractions  produce  many  of  the  most  evident  and  most  dis- 
cussed symptoms  of  the  disease.  But  at  present  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  symptoms,  we  are  simply  concerned  to  note 
the  eflects  of  these  muscular  acts  upon  the  structures  of  the  joint. 
The  muscles  in  question — passing,  some  horizontally  outward 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  some  almost  perpendicularly 
downward  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  limb — must  and  do,  when  in 
a  state  of  abnormal  contraction,  cause  the  head  of  the  femur  to 
press  with  unusual  force  against  the  upper  and  inner  surface 
of  the  acetabulum,  while  counter-pressure  is  exerted  upon  the 
upper,  inner,  and  back  surface  of  that  globe.  The  result  is  that 
in  all  cases,  whether  the  disease  be  synovial,  pelvic,  or  epi- 
physal,  these  particular  portions  and  aspects  of  the  articular 
cartilages  become  ulcerated.  Hence  if  in  pathological  exa- 
minations we  meet  with  such  erosion,  we  must  not  at  once 
accept  it  as  the  origin  and  root  of  the  disease ;  it  is  a  mere 


*  For  the  modo  of  making  this  cx- 
aminatioD,  bee  p.  451. 
t  I  of  course  exclude  from  thU  view 


eases  conDCcted  with  exaDthcmatous  or 
enteric  fever  and  with  hysteria. 
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pressure-effect,  what  the  Germans  call  a  "  tlecubitUB,"  iiaing 
i\s  they  do  the  siimo  wxtvd  for  a  bed-sore :  it  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite  always  secaLidary ;  not  the  disease  itself  nor  ita  cause, 
but  the  result  of  disease  which  generally  has  begUB  elsewhere* 
Ttj  prove  this  pitsition  we  have  only  to  h>ok  at  pithohigical 
museums :  we  shall  find  a  few  speeimeus  in  whieh  the  action 
is  distributed  over  the  whole  joint-surfaee ;  a  very  few  indeed 
in  whieh  the  erosion  has  ebiefly  attaeked  tlie  lower  posterior  or 
anterior  part  of  the  acetabulum  and  femur  ;  but  in  a  proportion 
of  cases  so  large  as  to  render  the  alxjve  examples  mere  excep- 
tions, the  upper  lip  of  the  eotyhml  cavity  and  the  corresponding 
part  oi  the  caput  [enu>ris  are  ulcerating,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  bone  may  Ijc  untouched.  Such  constancy  of  ac^tion  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  abnormal  Hiuseular 
contraction  produces  pressure,  aud  thereby  ulcerative  absori> 
tion  of  these  parts.  The  auut'Xt'd  figure,  from  Mr,  Howship's 
eoUectiou  in  the  Cbaring-Cross  Hospital  Museum,  is  not 
taken  from  a  spurimcn  particularly  chosen  to  prove  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  fart^  it  presents  an  unusual  amount  of  action 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum,  evidently  produced  by 
the  gnivitation  of  pus.  Let  it  be  observed  how  the  cavity  of 
the  acet4ibukmi  has  been  prolonged  about  an  inch  upwards  ; 
bow  the  head  of  the  femur  has  been  altered  in  form;  how, 
also  in  the  jiosition  which  in  life  they  hist  assumed,  the  two 
fit  accurately  together,  aud  htjw  the  track  left  behind  became 
narrower  as  the  caput  femoris  wasted.  It  is  plain  from  this 
mere  physical  evidence  that  the  head  of  the  femur  was  used 
almost  like  a  copper-plater's  graver,  to  furrow^  the  cotyloid 
cavity  upwards  on  the  ilium,  and  has  been  almost  worn  out  in 
the  process.  It  has  been  held  tightly  to  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  by  the  pyriform,  obturators  aud  other  capsular  muscles, 
while  it  was  forced  upwards  by  those  which  jiass  directly 
downward.  The  acetabulum  is  thus  made  to  travel  inwards 
as  well  as  upwards^  whereby  an  opening  through  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  into  the  pelvis  is  not  unireciuently  prc^Juced,  as  shown 
by  the  figure.  I  say,  that  such  evident  yielding  to  the  pressure 
upwards  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  but  is  the  rule:  that  when 
wc  find  a  hip-joint  ulcerating  in  any  other  way  and  position, 
it  is  that  some  circumstance  has  caused  a  ju'imary  ostitis  in 
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knee.  It  often  has  ami  (loul>tles9  will  again  misleafl  iliag^nosis  ; 
because  thougli  in  sume  fuses  it  is  not  a  prominont  sympt-^nu 
it  is  in  others  very  marked  and  distressing,  before  there  is  any 
disease  at  the  synovial  and  ligamentons  apparatus  of  the  hip. 
It  would  lead  ns  very  far  to  give  all  the  diflereut  solutions, 
right  or  wrong,  which  have  been  attempted,  yet  it  is  only 
proper  that  some  should  be  quoted.  Sir  C.  Bell  attrihnt<^d 
this  jjain  to  irritiititm  of  the  obturator  nerve.  Sir  B.  Brodie 
appears  to  entertain  a  similar  opinion.*  Coulson,  to  con- 
tinuity of  the  in  Ham  mat  ion  along  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
rectus  nuisele*  Kiehct  coneeived  it  to  l>e  due  Uy  propagation 
of  the  inllaiumation  along  the  medulhiry  eanal  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  b<jne.  Bonnet  attributed  it  in  many  insttinces  to 
malposition,  which  caused  a  constant  strain  on  the  ligaments 
and  Uiuscles  of  the  knee.  Stromeyer  to  spasm  of  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  internua.  Waltlier  and  Fricke  to  sympathy  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  liKjue. 

If  we  eliminate  from  these  hypotheses  those  which  are  merely 
unsupported  speculations,  we  leave  only  two  tenable  views,  viz. 
Irritation  of  nerve-trnnks  passing  idoso  to  or  supplying  l>oth 
joints,  and  sympathy  l»etween  the  two  ends  of  the  bone.  The 
nervous  trunks  which  fulfil  the  above  conditions  are  three,  the 
sciatic,  anterior  crural  ami  obturator.  The  fii-st  of  these  sends 
a  twig  to  the  hip,  and  three,  sometimes  two,  small  branches  to 
the  knee.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  nerve  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  phenomenon  in  question,  sin<'e  the  branches  are 
supplied  to  points  not  involved  in  the  knee-pain. 

The  anterior  cniral  occasionally  supplies  a  branch  to  the  hip, 
but  it  lies  in  close  contiguity  to  that  joint  and  sends  several 
branches  to  the  knee.f  A  case  related  by  8ir  B.  Brodie,  which 
bears  on  this  subject,  should  not  be  overlooked.  '*  A  man  was 
admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Sir 
Everard  HomCj  complaining  of  pain  in  the  knee,  and  of  nothing 
else.     On  inquiry  into  his  case,  however,  it  was  found  that  he 


*  Op.  eit.  p.  123. 

t  I  Imve  twice  in  tlie  course  of  db- 
seotion  fuund  a  amuU  twig  from  the 
extein&l  circuniflLX  branch  of  the  iK^rve 
paas  into  the  capfiule  of  Uie  hip-juict^ — 
tho  same  branch   «Qnds  down   it   long 


Bmnll  twig  Id  the  out(;r  E^ideof  tho  knee?, 
unoEhcr  raious  {x>incai  from  the  vastufi 
intern  us  nerve  and  goen  to  tlie  inner 
bid©  of  the  kiiLO.  The  patclLir  plexuH, 
between  bmnehea  of  this  aod  of  the  obtu- 
mtor  ner^c,  nmy  also  have  its  influouoc^. 
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also  laboured  under  femoral  aneurism.  Sir  E.  Home  applied  a 
ligature  above  the  tumour,  which  immediately  diminished  in 
size,  the  pain  in  the  knee  subsiding  at  the  same  time.  The 
patient  died  afterwards  of  venous  inflammation,  consequent 
upon  the  operation ;  and  on  examining  the  limb  I  found  that 
some  branches  of  the  cniral  nerve  lay  on  the  surface  of  the 
tumour,  which  terminated  in  the  exact  spot  to  which  the  pain 
had  been  referred,  and  this  at  once  explained  the  origin  of  the 
pain,  and  the  subsiding  of  it  on  the  tumour  becoming  reduced 
in  size  after  ligature  of  the  artery.'* 

If  pressure  produced  by  an  aneurism  may  cause  pain  at  the 
knee,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  pressure  of  a  swollen  hip-joint 
upon  the  same  nerve  may  have  a  like  effect. 

The  nerve,  however,  wliose  influence  has  always,  with  justice, 
been  considered  greatest  is  the  obturator.  The  supply  to  both 
hip  and  knee,  the  place  of  distribution  at  the  latter  joint,  the 
muscuhxr  phenomena  to  be  considered,  in  the  sequel  all  point 
to  the  probability  that  this  nerve  is  of  all  the  three  that  one 
whose  irritation  principally  causes  knee-pain — that  is  to  say, 
one  of  the  sorts  of  knee-pain. 

Another  causation  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  propaga- 
tion, not  as  Eichet  thought  of  inflammation,  but  of  morbid 
sensations  along  the  bone,  or,  to  state  it  more  correctly,  the 
tendency  of  all  painful  sensations  of  bone  to  be  referred  to 
its  lower  end.  This  is  often  marked  when  a  part  of  the  shaft 
is  inflamed  or  necrosed,  but  more  strongly  so  when  the  proximal 
end  is  involved.  One  important  fact  may  be  here  quoted — 
"  All  these  sympathetic  pains  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
never  pass  along  the  nerves  upwards,  that  is  towards  their 
origin,  and  that  they  are  never  increased  by  outward  pressure, 
and  this  latter  (*ircumstance  should  always  produce  suspicion 
of  a  distant  origin  of  the  malady.  Lastly,  I  must  remark  that 
these  pains  usually  follow  the  course  of  the  nerve  lying  close 
to  the  disease ;  but  that  there  are  causes  in  which  they  are 
transmitted  along  the  medulla,  or  along  the  periosteum  of  the 
bone  to  its  end.  Thus  I  have  now  under  my  c^ire  an  unfor- 
tunate boy  suffering  from  caries  and  suppuration  of  the  hip- 
joint,  in  consequence  of  which  the  caput  femoris  is  dislocated 
*  Oi).  cit.  6th  ed.  p.  281. 
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upon  the  ilium :  has  penetrateil.  by  ulceration,  throogh  the 
soft  parts,  and  lies  bare,  merely  covers!  by  delicate  granula- 
tions. When  I  press  with  my  dng^r  upi*n  this  dennded  head 
of  the  bone,  the  patient  does  not  ot>mplain  of  pain  at  that 
spot,  but,  by  an  involuntary  moTement.  grasps  the  condyles 
of  the  femur,  and  complains  of  very  intense  pain  in  them, 
although  pressure  upon  these  contlyles  themselves  is  entirely 
painless.''*  Having  these  ol»servati'.«ns  of  We^lemeyer's  in 
my  mind,  I  had  a  few  years  ago  the  g»XKl  fortune  to  detect 
the  cause  of  a  violent  knee-ptun  in  an  abscess  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  the  femur.  The  peculiar  pain  at  the  knee  pro- 
duced by  pressure  on  a  diskx^teJ  an«i  inflamcJ  caput  femoris 
I  have  been  able  in  two  cases  to  verify. 

Of  these  two  sorts  of  knee-pain,  one  is  situated  in  a  nerve, 
therefore  is  connected  with  inflame«l  synovial  membrane  of  the 
hip;  the  other  pain,  with  ostitis  of  the  head  of  the  femur. 
Both  may  be  somewhat  early  in  reference  to  other  symptoms ; 
but  the  latter  form,  if  hip-disease  ivmmences  in  the  thigh-bone, 
is  very  early ;  it  occasionally  antecedes  all  other  symptomi*, 
save  perhaps  a  slight  limp. 

Starting  pains  result,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  chapters, 
from  inflammatory  conditions  of  ptirts  Wneath  or  near  to  the 
articidar  lamella;  thus  in  ostitis  they  are  relatively  earlier 
than  in  synovitis,  and  in  this  way  the  interrelation  between 
starting  and  knee-pains  become  clear. 

Fixity  of  the  thigh  upon  the  j^lvis  occurs  very  early  in  hip- 
disease  ;  it  arises  from  contraction  of  muscles,  more  especially 
of  those  immediately  surrounding  the  capsule.  The  thigrh 
is  thus  fixed  at  certain  angles,  antero-posterior  and  lateral 
with  the  pelvis  ;  fixed,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  any  one  examina- 
tion is  concerned :  yet  the  posture  gradually  increases :  firstlv 
flexion  and  ab<luction  become  ct»nsiderably,  but  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  more  markeii :  ihon  arrives  a  time  when  a 
more  or  leas  sudden  change  takes  place :  ri-xion  remains,  or 
indeed  increases,  but  aUluction  is  changed  into  aiiauoiion.  As 
to  the  cause  of  this,  nothing  ilistinct  is  known.  The  exjvriments 
of  Bonnet,  Dittel  and  others,  showing  that  distvusi^in  of  the 

•  WelemeTer.  * Btrmerknn|ren  uber  j  '  JoutoaI  *Kr  Ci.inirro.'  :v.,r  Rmii,  ^^^ 
Cari«?«midN^crwr,*GrifrundWAULer»  |  Utft,  S.  t^Jt>. 
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capsule  produces  at  this  joint  abduction,  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  matter. 

Abduction  produces  a  certain  peculiarity  of  form  which 
marks  off  the  second  from  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
which  is  termed  lengthening.  Abduction  of  the  thigh  on  the 
pelvis  may  be  estimated  by  eye  or  otherwise,  if  the  surgeon, 
standing  well  over  the  patient  lying  supine  on  the  couch, 
places  the  tip  of  the  index-fingers  on  each  anterior  superior 
spine,  thus  marking  the  extremities  of  a  line  supposed  to  be 
drawn  between  those  points ;  the  other  line,  that  of  the  thigh, 
is  distinct,  running  from  the  centre  of  the  patella  to  one  or 
the  other  finger-tip.  If  these  lines  meet  at  angles  of  about  90° 
and  are  equal  on  both  sides,  there  is  neither  abduction  nor 
adduction ;  the  angle,  whatever  it  be,  will  bo  maintained  by  the 
very  postulate  of  the  case — namely,  fixity  of  the  thigh  on  the 
pelvis.  It  remains  for  us  to  see  how  abduction,  the  obtuse  angle, 
produces  lengthening ;  adduction,  the  acute  angle,  shortening. 

Lengthening  of  the  leg,  such  as  occurs  in  an  early  stage  of 
hip-disease,  is  the  effect  of  two  conditions ;  abduction  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  certain  parallelism 
of  the  limbs  while  the  angle  of  abduction  remains  the  same. 
With  the  cause  of  abduction  we  have  for  the  present  nothing 
to  do,  but  merely  with  its  effect.  Fig.  50  shows  the  pelvis  with 
the   right   thigh    abducted  ^^^ 

at  a  certain  angle,  a,  J,  c.  ^^CJP 

It  is  evident  that  no  child  ^jr*"^^^^r~"^ 

could  stand  for  more  than  Y\  r^F-^HJ/^ 

a  few  seconds  in  the  position  J?^\^^ra^i^SCW. 

necessitated  by  such  posture  //jTx^XX^^f^^ 

of  the  limb— the  one  foot  // 

in   the  air,  all  the  weight  // 

and   balance    entnisted    to  /,/ 

the  other  limb ;  nor  could  a         /// 
person  long  maintain,  unless      //  ( 
compelled  by  splints,  such     /\j  x^  \\ 

an  attitude  in  bed.   Observe     ^  ^ly 

that  between  the  transverse 

axis  of  the  pelvis,  6,  c,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  thigh,  rt,  J, 
a  ecrtniu  obtuse   angle   exists;   this   angle  is  the  postulated 
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abduction,  atid  whatsoever  artifice  Nature  may  adopt  to  render 
station  possible,  this  angle  must  be  maintained ;  but  at  tbe 
same  time,  for  station  and  for  unTestralaed 
recumbency,  the  thighs  must  be  more  or 
less  parAllel.*  The  result  is  this:  that  to 
bring  about  such  parallelism,  and  yet  to 
maintain  the  angle  At,  b,  c,  the  pelvis  on 
the  affected  side  is  inclined  downwards, 
whereby  the  acetabulum  of  that  side  must 
be  lower  than  the  other,  and  hence  the  kneet 
ankle,  &c.,are  also  lower,  and  the  leg  appears^ 
and  only  appears,  longer.  This  posture 
necessitates  of  course  adduction  of  the  sound 
limb  to  the  same  or  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  affected  one  is  abducted  ;  also 
the  lumbar  spine  must  be  curved  to  the 
affected  (abducted)  side.f 

We  will  now  deseril>e  the  causation   of 

shortening.   This  is  alsii  produced  by  a  fixed 

position  of  the  thigh,  which  makes  now  an  acute  angle  with 

the  transverse  pelvic  axis.     Fig,  52  shows  the  pelvis,  with  the 

left  thigh  adducted :  the  position  can- 
not be  maintained,  for,  in  order  to  stand, 
the  thighs  must  be  parallel,  and  yet 
the  angle  h,  c,  d,  must,  by  the  postu- 
lated condition  of  adduction,  remain 
unaltered.  To  effect  this,  the  pelvis  is 
raised  on  the  diseased  side,  whereby 
the  acetabulum  is  lifted,  and  the  thigh 
appears  shortrcned.  The  reader  must  be 
referred  to  the  preceding  plate  (51),  the 
left  side  being  now  taken  as  diseased, 
with  the  acute  anjijle  5,  c,  d.  Of  course 
the  other  limb  will  be  proportionally 
abducted,  and  the  spine  curves  to  the  sound  (abducted)  side. 


Ftg,  62. 


il 


V^ 


/^ 


/^ 


*  The  phrnse  in  not  strictly  correct ; 
the  ihigh(i,  of  course,  mn  in  somewhat 
eouvpjgcnt  lines. 

t  A  qoGstlon  lia«  often  been  dl&cfitHsed 
HS  tt>  wbDihcr,  in  tho  abai^noe  of  any 
luit&tinti,  rt^al  lenF^tbening  of  tlie  tliigh 
be  possible.     Ill  niiswtr  to  tlib  1  rnust 


refer  \a  \  an  apppndut  to  this  chapter  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  in  which  will  be  founiJ 
an  ftceoiint  of  certain  experiments  show- 
ing auch  conditions,  yiz.  real  J^ngtlien- 
ing  and  nhoence  of  Inxation^  to  be 
nmtujilly  inoompalible. 
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These  positioua — abduction  or  lengthening,  iirUuction  or 
shortening— must  be  examined  by  both  eye  and  hand;  mea- 
surement by  the  tape  or  other  means  gives  very  unreliable 
results ;  for,  as  must  be  evident,  these  positions  with  flexion  of 
the  thigh  conistantly  present,  together  with  swelling,  which 
rarely  is  absent,  alter  not  only  the  relative  distances  of  all 
parts  of  pelvis  and  femur,  but  also  render  the  line  of  the  tape 
uncertain,*  whereas  the  apparently  lengthened  thigh  very 
often  measures  shorter  than  the  sound  one.  This  subject  will 
be  again  broached  in  the  next  section. 

Shortening,  therefore,  generally  so  ceilled,  is  a  mere  posture; 
like  lengthening,  it  is  apparent ;  but  we  must  consider  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  reed  shortening  without  luxatiun.  We  have 
seen  that,  as  a  result  of  hip-disease,  the  upper  part  €vf  the 
acetalailuni  becomes  worn  away,  or,  in  other  words,  ulcerates  in 
an  upward  and  backward  direction  ;  the  hea^l  of  the  bone  there- 
fore, without  r|uitting  the  enlarged  cavity,  assumes  a  higher 
position  in  regard  to  the  pelvis.  Moreover,  the  caput  femcms 
itself  undergoes  a  similar  ulcerative  or  absorbent  proceas, 
whereby  its  summit  Ixicomes  abradedj  pro<lucing  on  the  relative 
position  of  limb  and  trunk  the  same  effect,  namely,  a  higher 
position  of  the  femur  in  regard  to  the  pelvis.  Hence,  although 
lengthening  cannot  be  produced  unless  by  luxation,  there  may 
be  a  certiiin  amount  of  shortening  while  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  still  in  the  acetabulum.  On  the  living  subject  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  estimating  w^hat  proportion  of  shortening 
lesults  from  mere  posture,  and  what  from  bony  absorption. 
Another  point  concerning  positirm  during  the  stage  of  shorten- 
ing should  be  mentioned,  namely,  a  very  frequent  abnormal 
projection  of  the  trochanter.  I  say  frequent,  because  it  is  not 
constantly  observed.  Its  non-detection  is  due,  I  believe,  only 
to  fatness  of  the  patient,  since  I  have  never  failed  to  find  it  in 
thin  persons  during  this  stage.  Some  stress  has  b^^en  laid  on, 
and  I  think  unnecessary  mystery  thrown  around,  this  appear- 
ance, which  is  produced  partly  by  the  riding  up  of  the  thigh 
and   acetabulum,  and   partly  by  adduction.      The  pelvis   is 

word* :  "  All  ihifl  may  be  rcatlily  nacer- 
tainc'd  by  nif^ekmring  from  tlie  anterior 
inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  tlie  inner 
ftiikle.'*— 7tli  edition,  p.  310, 

2   U    2 


•  I  am  atixioufl  to  lay  coneiderabl© 
»tre«8  on  this  matter,  eince  in  so  good  a 
work  as  tlie '  Science  ami  Art  of  Surgery* 
naeaauremeDt    Lt    iuculn\t4[^    in    lhet»e 
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broader  above  tlmn  at  the  acetabulum,  and  tli<^  abnormal  pro- 
longation of  the  acetabulum  is  shallower  than  the  t'avity  itself; 
hence,  in  gliding  upward,  the  tliigh-bone 
takes  a  position  further  out.  Adduction 
also  of  the  thigh,  since  the  top  of  the 
troehanter  lies  above  the  axis  of  motion 
at  the  hip,  must  in  diseased,  as  it  does 
in  normal,  subjects,  cause  that  process  to 
project. 

Another  part  of  the  peculiar  posture 
of  hip-disease  depends  upon  flexion  of 
the  thigh.  IJnrler  certain  circumstances 
this  position  is  difficult  to  detect,  and  its 
characteristics  require  exphination.  Let 
the  diagram  (Fig.  53)  represent  the 
skeleton  of  a  person  with  hip  disease  of 
.  the  right  side.  The  person  is  supposed 
to  be  standing  on  the  left  foot,  the  right 
limb  slightly  bent  at  the  hip  to  an  angle,  represented  at  the 
meeting- point  of  Nelaton's  line,  a  fc,  and  of  the  feraoral  axLs,  c  e. 
The  angle  ee  am  that  which,  by  the  same 
postulate  as  for  lengthening  and  shorten- 
ing, is  to  remain  the  same,  the  fixity  of 
angle  being  the  fundamental  necessity. 
Now  if  the  patient  thus  standing  be  told 
to  put  the  knees  together,  he  will  do  so  j 
without  altering  the  angle  cea;  but  to 
^  effect  this  the  position  of  the  pelvis  is 
changed,  it  becomes  much  more  horizon* 
tal ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum 
looks  upward ;  the  coccyx  and  tuber 
ischii  project,  and  the  lumbar  spine 
curves  forcibly  (lordosis), 
ij  /  The  same  thing  happens  to  the  recum* 

(^y  bent  patient;  and  if  the  reader  will  hold  I 

^  the  book,  80  that  the  diagrtims  represent 

the  parts  lying  on  the  back,  he  will  at 
once  see  the  result  of  endeavouring  to  straighten  the  thigh. 
Tlie  appearances  and  their  possibly  deceptive  eharaetcr  will  be 
relerred  to  in  the  next  section. 


Fig  64. 
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The  inflammatory  acts  and  caries  which  are  the  essentials  of 
morbus  coxariiis  are  frequently  followetl  by  supparation.  The 
abscesses  may  point  in  different  localities,  iiecordiug  to  the 
place  of  their  formation.  Many  writers  have,  however,  too 
readily  assumed  that  all  these  abscesses  are  produced  by  intra- 
articular suppuration,  and  that  they  communicate  more  or  less 
directly  with  the  joint-oavity.  Herein  is  error ;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  as  at  other  joints,  belong  to  tlie  class  of 
peri-urticular  aud  adjacent  abscess ;  therefore  any  positive 
conclusion  concerning  the  exact  place  of  greatest  diseased 
action  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  sixit  at  which  pus  ap- 
proaches the  surface.  The  position  assumed  by  the  patient, 
or  cnfurced  by  the  surgeon,  influences,  through  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  locality  for  pointing ;  yet  sometimes  the  disp*>8i- 
tion  of  fascia?  and  of  muscles  will  c^nse  pus  to  work  its  way  in 
a  direction  against  its  own  weight.  Pus,  rapidly  formed  in  the 
depths,  passes  to  the  surface  by  a  more  or  less  direct  course ; 
takes  the  nearest  route,  which  the  resistance  of  parts  renders 
pijssible ;  but  slowly  secreted  pus  frequently  travels  a  long  way, 
skirting  by  fasciffi,  passing  between  muscles  and  encircling 
boneSy  previous  to  pointing  at  the  skin.     Thus  I  liave  traced  a 

'  sinus  from  just  above  the  knee  to  a  carious  neck  of  the  femur; 
and  a  hip-joint  abscess  pointing  a  thin^l  down  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  thigh  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  A  usual  jdace  fur 
pus  to  show  itself  is   behind  the  great  troclianterj  but  sucli 

i  abscesses  are  by  no  means  derived  immediately  from  the  back 
of  the  capsule.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  traceabhi 
through  the  small  sacrosciatic  foramen  into  the  pelvis,  ori- 
ginating from  the  inner  wall  of  an  inflamed  acetabulum,  and 
passing  along  the  track  of  the  obturator-intemus  muscle.* 
Abscesses  at  or  a  little  below  the  crural  arch  are  also  gene- 
rally due  to  ostitis  of  tlie  pelvo-cotyloid  septum,  while  those 
tliat  point  a  little  further  out  (just  below  the  anterior  inferior 
iliaii  spine,  like  those  that  make  their  appearance  about  the 
inside  of  the  thigh)  are  usually  connected  with  disease  of  the 
heatl  and  neck  of  the  femur.    Pus  formed  on  the  lower  aspect  of 


♦  It  must  Iks  remcinberoJ   (hat  o.b-  |  diicing  intra-pelvie  alieccsB,  especialfj 
seiaea  opening  nt  thci  spot  above  men-  i  to  oaru-a  of  lire  lower  lunilmrf^r  KAcnil 
[liuaed  arc  due  to  ticvcral  tliiwjiieta  pro-  |  vertebraj,  u&  aLia  to  bacru-iliuc  dibcaae. 
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the  femoral  neck,  ttHoally  conTseB  backward  along  the  obtuiator- 
extemus  tendon.  I  hare^  howeTer,  found  it  adTaneing  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  passing  from  under  the  outer  margin  of 
that  muscle  to  the  front  of  the  thigh. 

There  yet  remains  another  condition  for  our  study,  namely^ 
dislocation.  The  term  requires  some  definition.  A  femur 
which,  together  with  the  acetabulum,  has  travelled  upward 
(see  Fig.  49),  may  in  one  sense  be  called  dislocated^  if  by 
that  term  we  mean  simply  displaced ;  but  if  by  the  word  we 
mean  that  the  head  of  the  femur,  however  altered,  lies  no 
longer  in  the  acetabulum,  be  it  ever  so  much  changed,  then  in 
such  a  case  as  is  depicted  in  Fig.  49,  the  thigh  is  not  dis- 
located. I  use  the  word  in  the  IfiXter  sense  as  a  synonym  for 
luxated  {having  quitted  its  socket),  and 
am  able  to  affirm  that  true  dislocation 
does  occur  in  hip-disease,  and  not  so  very 
uufrequently  as  some  writers  would  have 
US  believe.*  I  have  five  time^,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  and  I  think  once  or 
twice  oftener,  resected  the  head  of  the 
femur  from  the  dorsum  ilii  and  quite  out- 
side the  cavity.  I  myself  have  twice, 
^  and  in  my  presence  Mr.  Canton  has  once, 
and  aimi^d  i^y  pT%'»Buri*  un  met  with  this  remarkable  Condition !  the 
caput  femoris  lying  on  the  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  when  it  has  been  removed,  a  distinct  seuai- 
circular  impression  of  that  edge,  produced  by  absorption  and 
partly  }>y  squeeze  of  the  femoral  cartilage,  has  sliovvu  that  tho 
Ihuk'  luid  been  there  for  a  considerable  time.  To  this  condition 
1  .shall  recur.  It  is  evidently  comparable  to  the  pathological 
aiildtixatiofis  of  other  joints. 

When  the  luxatiou  is  complete,  the  head  of  the  femur  is 
placed  nearly  always  on  the  dorsum  ilii ;  yet  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1868,  1  assisted  my  hite  c^d league  Mr.  nancoek 
to  resect  a  hip,  aurl  found  theliead  of  the  femur  on  the  pubes. 
Mr,  Holmes  t  figures  a  case  of  pathologic  dislocation  on  the 


♦  I  think  Mr.  Holmfa,  *  Priociples 
trid  riHcli*  ti  of  Hurj^ery/  p.  466,  givet, 
by  hiadiiwr vat  ions  on  tlii«  auhjoct,  too 


strong  an  imprewiuu  of  the  mrity  of 
renl  dielncation 
t  h.  c.  p.  4(UJ. 
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anterior  inferior  spine.  These  are  the  only  two  exceptions, 
that  I  know  of,  to  the  usual  law.  This  very  constant  tendency 
in  one  direction,  and  the  occasional  remarkable  grooving  of 
the  cartilage,  shows  luxation  to  be  produced  by  the  over- 
action  of  certain  muscles,  aided  ty  relaxation  of  ligaments, 
and  probably  by  a  peculiar  position.  The  posture,  which 
many  patients  assume,  is  to  lie  on  the  sound  side,  with  the 
corresponding  thigh  pretty  straight ;  while  the  unsound  thigh 
is  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  thrown  across  the  other  limb,  and 
allowed  to  rest  by  the  inner  condyle  on  the  bed.  The 
sound  thigh  then  acts  as  a  fulcrum  ;  the  mass  of  the  dis- 
eased  one  as  power*  which  lifts  up  and  away  from  its  socket 
the  weight,  i.e.  the  head  of  the  femur.  The  tendency  pro- 
duced by  this  position  is  aided  in  many  cases  by  diminution 
in  size  of  the  epiphysal  caput  femoris ;  by  a1)3orption  of  the 
acetabular  lip;  by  loss  or  relaxation  of  the  cotyloid  ligament. 
Sneh  liLxation  is  often,  as  has  just  been  shown,  a  gradual, 
not  a  sudden  event. 

There  is  another  condition  whereby  symptoms  completely 
simulatiug  dislocation  may  bo  produced,  namely,  separation  of 
the  epiphysal  part  of  the  head  from  the  rest  of  the  femur. 
Jane  M*W.,  aged  7,  who  c^me  into  Charing-Cross  Hospital 
under  my  care,  May  9,  1864,  suffering  from  left  hi[i-joiut 
disease^  and  whose  history  is  detailed  in  another  chapter,  is 
an  instance  of  this  event.  Pus  had  formed  about  the  joint, 
and  I  resected  it  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  dislocation. 
The  head  of  the  bone  appeared  to  lie  out  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  to  be  reduced  to  a  button,  whose  extremity,  however, 
w^as  peculiarly  Hat,  bounded  by  an  unusually  shaq3  edge. 
After  taking  away  this  part,  together  with  the  trochanters,  I 
passed  my  finger  into  the  acetabulum,  and  found  lying  loose 
among  the  granulations  sprouting  from  it«  wall  a  portion  of 
bone.  This,  removed  with  dressiug-tbrceps,  was  found  to  be 
the  detached  and  necrosed  epiphysal  head.  A  similar  case 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  one  of  my  colleagues  three  years 
ago.  The  mode  in  which  this  event  may  ensue  from  exten- 
sion of  such  ulceration,  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  45,  along  the 
epiphysal  junction,  is  easily  comprehended.  Sometimes  sueh 
separation,  taking  place  more  shmly,  allows   time  for  other 
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processes  to  lH3Come  completed,  namely,  adherence  by  gmnula- 
tion  of  the  epiphysal  bead  to  the  acetabulum ;  so  that  when 
diastusiB  is  complete,  the  detached  portion  remains  lining, 
being  nourished  by  the  vesselis  of  the  new  adhesions.  Thus 
John  C,  aged  9,  on  whom  I  i>erformed  excision  iu  December 
1874,  and  in  whom  I  found  the  neck  of  the  femur  truncated  as 
in  Jane  JI'W, ;  but  the  buttom  of  the  acetabuliun  was  filled  by 
an  attached  portion  of  bone^  around  which  was  a  narrow  circular 
groove,  interrnpted  in  places  by  bony  bridges.  As  the  free 
surface  of  this  bone  was  granulating  freely,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  leave  it  in  situ.  There  was  no  possibility  of  doubting 
that  it  \vm  the  detached  epiphysal  head  of  the  femur*  A 
girl  came  much  under  my  notice  in  1875-6  who  had  some 
symptoms  of  dislocation,  but  also  much  mobility  of  the  femur, 
which  could  be  elongated  by  traction  and  shortened  by  upward 
pressure ;  it  also  could  be  freely  rotated.  The  head  of  the  bone 
eould  nowhere  be  felt  either  on  inward  or  outward  ro tuition ; 
but  when  by  traction  the  limb  was  brought  to  the  same  length 
as  the  other,  a  little  jerk  and  jolt  was  felt,  which  was  re}3eated, 
as  on  releasing  the  limb  the  thigh  began  to  shorten  again.* 
The  two  events  just  described,  viz,  real  dislocation  and  diastasis, 
are,  the  one  not  very  frequent,  the  other  rare ;  still  the  possi- 
bility of  their  occurrence  in  all  eases  must  be  borne  iu  mind* 

In  order  to  gather  again  the  events  among  which  our 
somewhat  scattered  narrative  has  run,  I  wiU  in  a  few  words 
recapitulate  in  their  order  the  pathological  acts.  An  iuHam- 
matory  condition  of  some  part  of  the  joint  (nearly  always  the 
bony)  gives  rise  to  neuro-muscular  irritation  and  contraction 
which,  fixing  the  thigh  at  certain  lateral  and  antero-pos- 
terior  angles  with  the  pelvis,  are  the  effieient  causes  of  length- 
ening or  shortening  (apparent)  and  of  flexion  (or  pelvic  back- 
ward projection).  These  contractions  also,  by  forcing  the  head 
of  the  femur  with  abnormal  violence  upward  and  inward 
agaiust  the  acetabulum,  iavour  ulcerative  action  of  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  Ixjth  bones.  They  may  also  cause,  as  in  other 
joints,  dislocation  total  or  partinl. 

Eut  this  history,  thongli  it  may  account  fur  the  phenomena 


*  Dr.    Lowb  Hiiyro   wu«   round   Lho  |  hi-pfttiiiit,  aiitl  contlnjied  my  tliugu<j*ia 
^nriLidB  with  mc  wkllo  tJjia  girl  wa»  au  |  us  ivt  dioMtaais. 
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of  hip-disease,  when  once  the  malady  has  begun,  gives  no  reason 
for  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  children  below  the  age  of 
puberty.  What  has  been  said  concerning  the  great  formative 
activity  going  on  about  the  pelvis  and  intra-articular  femoral 
neck ;  the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  struma  such  osseous 
hypersemia  is  extremely  liable  to  overbalance  into  congestion 
and  inflammation;  the  coincidence  of  this  period  of  rapid 
growth  with  the  first  efforts  and  with  the  many  tumbles  and 
blows  about  the  lower  limbs  essential  to  attempts  at  walking — 
may  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  proportion  of  hip- 
cases  are  both  strumous  and  traumatic.  Nevertheless,  I  confess 
to  a  strong  opinion  that  another  physiological  and  potent 
agency  has  a  large  share  in  the  etiology. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  boys  admitted  for  hip-disease  into  Charing-Cross 
Hospital  had  congenital  phimosis.  In  a  short  time  this 
coincidence  was  found  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  constant. 
At  last,  in  the  middle  of  1873,  I  began  to  note,  in  a  hun- 
dred male  cases  of  hip-disease  occurring  in  my  private  practice 
or  admitted  into  hospital,  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  condi- 
tion ;  for  the  sake  of  better  classification  divided  into  classes : — 


Condition  of  Pbepugb  in  100  Cases  of  Hip-Disease  in  Bots  under 
Ten  Years  of  Age. 


Firpt  Dcgrvc. 


Sooond  Degree. 


Third  Degree. 


Elungatlun. 


NormaL 


3U 


27 


17 


11 


The  Same,  divided  into  Ages. 

YlLVRB. 

'    Fl-^st  Degree. 

Third  Degree. 

ElongalloQ. 

Nomul. 

2  to     1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4  to     G 

i     7 

5 

2 

3 

3 

6  to    8 

16 

11 

9 

4 

1 

8  to  10 

13 

1 

9 

G 

3 

1 

1st  degree :  the  opening  in  the  prepuce  a  mere  pin-hole,  so 
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that  on  retmction  no  part  of  the  glans,  or  only  a  minute 
portion  of  tlie  nretliml  lip8j  could  be  seen,  2nd  degree:  in 
which  all  or  a  considerable  part  of,  Init  nothing  beyond,  the 
urethral  orifice  conld  be  nncovered.  3rd  degree :  in  which  the 
prepuce,  when  retracted,  nncovered  some  porti«jn,  but  only 
a  portion,  of  the  glans.  4th  degree :  elongated  propnce,  pro« 
jecting  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  glans,  but 
capable  of  entire  retraction*     5th  degree  :  normal. 

The  first  line  <tf  this  table  ia  very  significant,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  cases  are  not  picked  or  chosen>  but  repre- 
sent every  hip-diseaae  in  the  male  that  came  under  my  notice  * 
from  the  end  of  1873  up  to  the  middle  of  1878,  when  my 
number  was  complete.  It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  cases, 
83  have  phimi>sia  ;  that  only  six  have  normally-formed  prepuce  ; 
and  that  from  complete,  or  the  first  degree  of,  i>himosis,  to 
which  class  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  belong,  the  number 
steadily  declines  to  the  normal.  I  would  also  point  out  that 
these  are  not  fortuitous  coincidences,  because,  for  two  years 
at  least  before  commencing  tabulation,  this  association  was 
remarked.  Furthermore,  I  asked  my  friend  Mr,  Jlorraut 
Baker  to  inquire  for  me  about  the  prevalence  of  hip-disease  at 
the  Evelina  Hospital,  which  is  largely  used  by  Jews,  He  tells 
me  that  few  children  are  there  admitted  for  hip-disease,  and 
that  most  of  those  so  received  belong,  not  to  the  Jewish,  but  to 
the  Christian  community.  I  have  appended  also  the  second 
part  of  the  table— that  which  divides  the  crises  into  ages — 
although  I  think  in  certain  ways  the  division  is  not  very  reli- 
able ;  for,  finding  it  im{x>ssible  to  ascertain  from  the  parents 
the  exact  period  of  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  age  at 
which  I  saw  the  child  or  admitted  him  into  hospital  has  been 
recorded.  Children  of  course  came  under  my  notice  in  all 
stages  of  the  malady,  hence  the  table  shows  nothing  as  to  tke 
time  at  which  it  commenced. 

The  important  fact,  however,  is  simply  coincidence  of 
phimosis  and  hip-disease — a  coincidence,  which  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  or  imagined  had  it  not  been  forced  on  my 
observation.     Upon  the  mode  in  which  the  one  influences  the 

*  My  GoUea^eu  at  the  hoepitnl  had  kiudlj  permitted  inic  tti  make  use  also 
of  tbeir  aiaeB  for  etati^iicnl  purposes. 
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other  I  would  rather  not  speculate  further  than  to  point  out 
that  phimosed  children  have  facile,  frequent  and  often  loTig- 
continued  priapism ;  that  this  condition,  unnatural  in  the 
infant^  must  produce  after  a  time  a  certain  irritability  or 
irritation  of  the  lumbar  spinal  cord  ;  that  from  this  part  the 
variouii  nerves  of  the  pelvis  and  lower  lin)b  are  given  off; 
that  the  influence  of  spinal  irritation  on  the  trophic  nerves 
b  well  known ;  and  that  just  at  this  particular  period  large 
trophic  changes  are  in  progress  about  the  hip-joint/ 

Of  course  I  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  hip-disease 
also  occurs  in  female  children,  though  I  believe  less  frequently 
than  in  the  male.f  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  did  not  simul- 
taneously tabulate  such  cases,  as  I  am  now  engaged  in  doing ; 
but  this  lean  say  with  certainty,  that  in  a  large  profiortion  of 
girls,  afflicted  with  hip-disease,  will  be  found  vulvitis,  even 
vaginitis  with  or  without  discharge,  and  generally,  I  Ixdieve, 
pruduead  in  the  first  instance  by  thread-worms  creeping  from 
the  rectum  to  the  vagina.  In  a  certiiin  pro|x>rtion  will  be 
found  protruding  nympha  or  nymphiB  covered  by  a  euticular 
surface.  Further  than  this,  as  my  numbers  are  incomplete,  I 
am  disinclined  to  go. 

Having  now  given  the  description  of  the  morbid  proeessea 
and  the  causes  of  certain  phenomena  in  the  usutd  chronic  hip- 
joint  disease,  I  must  refer  to  certain  acute  forms  of  the  malady, 
which  are  fortumitely  rare.  Some  of  these  are  referable  to  rapid 
suppuration  within  the  joint*cavity,  occasionally  a  sequela 
of  some  general  fever;  some  are  the  result  of  injury;  others 
of  exposure  to  cold.  In  such  cases  any  distinct i*jn  between 
the  different  forms  of  ilisease  are  unnecessary  or  impossible, 
although  I  may  point  out  that,  when  such  disease  is  secondary 
to  an  exanthem  or  to  typhoid,  it  is  synovial  (p.  117) ;  when  to  a 
sudden  chill  (M'curring  in  a  depressed  state  of  a  young  perstjn's 


•  White   Iheae  sheets  were  passing  , 
thmugh  lk»'  prt-ss,  two  boye,  childrea  of 
wenlttiy  ^^art^nt8,  eatuo  uQJer  my  oaro 
with  hip-diH4:>u<te  siii)   pkunihais.     The  , 
parunU  in  biitli  instances  declineU  to  ' 
hnvo  thuin  sQ^iiiitteil  in  oj^eration.      I 
Bucceeded    by   ibe  extension-aiilint  in  ' 
keeping  the  diaea««  in  the  first  utage,  i 
but  Deither  child  got  well  udIU  I  con-  | 
trivcd  a  menus   of   prureuting    them  i 


getting  their  hands  during  tho  night 
below  tliu  waL«tt.  Oiio  of  tliti  bovn  then 
rapidly  improved  and  in  at  iliiA  timo 
well ;  tlio  uthcrf  whuaio  nervotjw  gyatom 
wan  conMidembly  affected,  is  nioru  tslowly 
improving, 

t  During  tlie  time  that  I  was  col- 
lecting one  hnnilred  cases  of  male  hip- 
diBease  I  saw  only  seventy-four  girts 
thus  ofiSacted. 
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sydtenij  it  is  generally  ustitic  or  osteo-myelitic  (p  293) ;  while 
a  traumatic  coxitis  may  he  either  one  or  the  other.  OccasioD- 
ally  acute  symptoms  of  very  severe  character  supervene  on  a 
chronic  malady,  the  pain  becomes  suddenly  very  intense,  and 
the  posture-shortening  strongly  marked.  Now,  of  all  cases  of 
hip-disease  in  which  dislucatiuu  htis  occurred,  by  far  the  larger 
Diiml>er  have  at  one  time  or  other  been  marked  by  an  acute  or 
subacute  exacerUition*  I  Ijelieve  that  these  sudden  acute  phases 
of  utlicrwise  ehrunir;  cases  are  as  a  rule,  if  not  always,  due  to 
partial  luxation,  which  generally  is  but  the  commencement  of 
ci^mplete  dish^ciition ;  all  the  resected  he4ids  marked  by  a 
semicircular  groove  concavity  downward,  the  impress  of  the 
edge  of  the  acetabulum,  have  been  operated  on  for  violent 
gyuijitouis  suj>erveH!ng  on  chronic  diaensc.  Nay,  more;  in 
three  iimtunces  uf  greatly  pronounced  faulty  position,  coming 
on  very  rapitUy,  which  I  have  under  chlorofurm  restored,  there 
has  occurred  that  uumistukable  little  snap  or  slap,  utterly 
(lifiL^rcnt  to  juuscular  or  tcndimms  yielding,  which  indicates 
the  coming  t(»gether  of  two  previously  separated  surfaces. 
From  the  fact  of  this  grooving^ — from  the  very  frequent  ex- 
acerbation that  usnalty,  if  not  always,  precedes  the  fliscovery 
yf  pathological  dislocation — it  is  to  be  concluded  that  this 
event  often  takes  place  slowly,  and  that  partial  luxation  may 
last  a  certain  indefinite  time,  often,  I  believe,  several  days. 

When  the  malady  does  not  originate  in  acute  or  subacute 
ostitis  or  in  osteo-mye litis,  the  luxation,  when  completed,  is 
nsuuUy  followed  by  almost  instantaneous  rcdief ;  moreover,  the 
[jclvis,  which  previously  was  oblique  and  very  high  on  the 
diseased  side,  begins  immediately  to  recover  its  normal  posi- 
tion. This  recovery  is  often  very  rapid  ;  the  limb,  of  course, 
remains  short.  It  is  on  this  appearance,  viz.  a  greatly 
shortened  limb  with  straight  pelvis,  that  the  rliagnoaia  of 
spontaneous  luxation  is  in  gre^t  part  based  (p.  460). 


Hrr-DisEASE  Symptoms. 

Every  now  and  then,  but  fortunately  not  very  fiftcn,  we 
cnconnter  nxscH  of  disease  in  or  alunit  thr  hip-joint  of  an  a^uitc 
or  evt'u  of  a  pcr-acutc  V»'>*1      TU'^--  *'^rm  occurs  alnjut  or  after 
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puberty,  is  accompanied  by  high  pyrexia,  usually  ushered  in 
by  rigors,  and  produces  such  atrocious  pain,  that  preservation 
of  life  under  such  conditions  appears  extraordinary :  yet  the 
patient  may  oven  get  well,  with  but  little  lameness,  or  may 
override  the  malady  so  far  as  to  let  it  lapse  into  the  chronic 
form,  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  pain  and  pyrexia 
cease  almost  suddenly,  and,  on  examination,  dislocation  will 
be  recognised. 

To  trace  with  minute  accuracy  the  progression  of  local  symp- 
toms in  such  cases  is  impossible ;  for  when  first  called  to  such  a 
patient  the  surgeon  will  find  him  watching  with  anxious  fear  lest 
any  contact,  or  any  shake,  even  of  the  bed,  should  jar  the  limb. 
The  thigh  is  flexed,  sometimes  very  much  flexed  on  the  trunk, 
and  is  often  grasped  a  little  above  the  knee  by  both  hands ;  partly 
to  keep  it  still  and  to  avoid  the  effects  of  muscular  tremor  or 
spasm,  partly  because  pressure  affords  some  relief.  The  limb 
is  nearly  always  adducted — therefore  shortened.  In  fact,  the 
two  earlier  stages  have  been  rushed  through,  and  the  third 
phase  reached  in  a  few  hours.  To  turn  the  patient  about,  to 
lift  him  from  the  bed,  is  an  abominable  cruelty,  and  we 
accept,  until  an  anaesthetic  be  administered,  these  appear- 
ances as  evidence  enough  to  form  a  diagnosis.  The  pain, 
however  severe,  cannot  be  continuous,  because  the  child,  ex- 
hausted after  a  time  by  sleeplessness  and  suffering,  does  get 
snatches  of  uneasy  slumber,  waking  up,  however,  very  fre- 
quently with  a  frightened  cry  or  shriek  of  agony,  to  weep  for 
a  time,  and  then  to  doze  again ;  very  often,  however,  moans 
and  facial  expression  of  suffering  continue  even  during 
slumber. 

These  symptoms  are  due  on  the  one  hand  to  acute  synovitis, 
as  it  appears  in  other  large  joints,  and  on  the  other  to  osteo- 
myelitis or  acute  ostitis.  Occasion  wdll  arise,  when  we  speak 
of  treatment,  to  show  the  singular,  often  the  curative  effect  of 
change  of  position  ;  also  to  mention  the  possibility,  if  to  these 
acute  phases  succeed  more  chronic  symptoms,  that  a  partial 
luxation  may  give  rise  to  this  intensity  of  suffering.  But  this 
class  of  disease  is  truly  not  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 
The  student  may  easily  arrive  at  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
acute  hip-disease  if  he  will  conjoin  the  symptoms   of  such 
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disease  in  joints  generally  (pp,  80  and  301)  to  those  special  to 
morbus  coxarius,  of  tlie  more  usual  form,  now  about  to  be 
described. 

As  the  place  of  origin  of  chronic  hip-joint  disease  is  variable, 
so  must  the  early  symptoms  of  the  malady  differ.  They  differ, 
however,  not  in  kind,  but  rather  in  their  relative  intensity,  in 
the  order  of  their  api>earance  or  culmination,  and  in  their 
mode  of  manifestation.  The  distinctive  marks,  between  osseous 
and  synovial  tlisease  in  other  joints,  have  already  been  discussed 
at  perhaps  even  a  tedious  length ;  yet  I  cannot  help  saying  here 
a  few  words  more  upon  the  same  subject,  because  the  distinction 
is,  at  the  hip  even  more  than  elsewhere,  very  clear  to  him  who 
knows  the  meanings  of  certain  phenomena,  and  also  bec^ause  the 
variety  of  symptoms,  which  are  presented  by  the  malady,  fonn 
only  a  confused  and  confusing  image,  imless  the  causes  of  the 
differences  be  understood.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  pointing 
out,  that  when  inflammation  or  even  suppuration  alxmt  the  epi- 
physes of  the  femur  arises,  certain  pains,  forms  of  lameness,  iSrc, 
are  produced,  w^hile  as  yet  there  is  no  effusion  or  suppuration 
within  the  joiut-cavity,  no  morbid  change  of  the  parts  which 
form  its  walls-  We  have,  namely,  so-called  symptoms  of  morbus 
coxarius,  while  as  yet  in  the  hip  there  is  no  disease.  After  a 
time  the  symptoms  vary,  as  the  cavity  and  investments  of  the 
joint  become  affected.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  of 
events  is  in  a  contrary  direction ;  the  symptoms  then  exhibit 
a  different  course,  what  in  the  former  were  secondary  are  now 
primary.  The  phenomena  are  massed  together  under  the  name 
hip'disease ;  nevertheless,  care  in  investigating  and  acumen  in 
perceiving  will  enable  us  to  distingiiish  the  two  classes  of  case. 

Limping, — The  class  of  hip-disease,  which  especially  con- 
stitutes our  present  subject,  is,  at  all  events  in  its  earlier 
manifestations,  essentially  a  chronic  malady,  the  only  local 
symptoms  being,  for  a  time,  for  even  from  two  to  three  months, 
a  certain  amount  of  lameness,  wiiich,  often  accompanied  by  a 
worn  aspect,  disinclination  to  play,  and  general  out-of-healthed- 
neas,  is  only  observable  after  fatigue,  perhaps  quite  at  first 
after  unusual  fatigue.  Thus,  the  child  is  quite  free  of  lameness 
in  the  morning,  also  on  those  days  when  he  does  not  go  out, 
or  when  he  gets  less  running  about.     The  limp,  therefore,  may 
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\ye  absent  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  return,  porhaps  to  remain 
pemiiinent,  perhaps  agtiin  to  intermit.  As  time  goes  on,  each 
itttiiek  of  limping  will  be  more  marked  and  mure  persistent 
than  the  previous  one.  Occasionally  the  child,  when  ques- 
tioned>  acknowledges  certain  vague  pains ;  often  no  such  con- 
fession can  be  elit-ited.  In  certain  other  eases  the  limp  is 
worst  in  the  morning. 

Laniejiess. — ^When  fully  established,  the  peculiar  form  of 
lameness  is  by  no  means  in  all  cases  the  same.  Sometimes  the 
child  will  dmg  the  leg,  to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  postpone  as  long 
as  possible,  lifting  the  ftjot  from  the  ground ;  or  he  will  never 
put  it  in  advance^  but  only  bring  it  up  slowly  to  the  level  of 
the  other ;  then  the  sound  limb  is  brought  forward  with  great 
rapidity ;  the  rhytlim  of  the  foot-fall  being  thus  changed  from 
an  even  division  of  time  to  what  a  musician  would  call  dotted 
notes  (JJJJ  is  varied  inta  J.^J.J*}>  while  the  space  of 
ground  covered  by  the  affected  limb  is  always  behind  that 
occupied  by  the  sound  one.  These  manoeuvres  may  lie  carried 
on  without  swing  of  the  tnmk,  or  ti:>  each  one  of  them  a  certain 
body  movement  may  be  added.  1.  When  the  unsound  foot  is 
dragged  or  lifted,  the  body  will  be  slowly  inclined  to  the  sound 
side.  2.  When  the  weight  comes  on  the  unsound  limb,  the 
trunk  is  quickly  thrown  over  to  the  sound  side,  3*  During 
the  same  distribution  of  weight  the  body  may,  but  this  is  rare, 
incliue  to  the  diseased  side.  Any  of  these  limps  may  be 
effected  without  turn  or  twist  of  the  limb,  or  some  eversion  of 
foot  and  knee  may  bo  superadded.  In  some  eases  *  the  limp* 
ing  may  be  observed  to  have  the  following  periods  of  greatest 
intensity.  In  the  morning,  on  first  rising,  there  is  some 
lameness,  which  goes  off  entirely  in  the  earliest  beginning 
of,  and  only  partially  a  little  later  in  the  diseiise.  Towards 
evening,  €>r  after  any  continuous  exercise,  limping  returns, 
is  more  marked  than  in  the  morning,  and  becomes  more  and 

•  Already  evtn  in  tliis  oarUest  phoee  t  conflrTDcd  by  the  careful  observatioiiB  of 
different  cases  manifest  certain  TariA-  j  ncfirly  twenty  additisjiiftl  years.  To 
ttons  in  tlie  eympt^miB*  wbich  have  bei>n  keep  my  niiTrutivo  syccinct  iind  dear,  I 
too  fre<:)iiently  imd  iKTBietenlly  aecribetl  t^hallmark  tbemodilie^tionHpfiiymptfinia 
to  dilTejcnceB  of  C'jiistitutioii,  t^iinper^  giniply  by  the  words  '*  in  eome  oaaea," 
idifwjncmsy,  even  to  mere  cbanee.  '*  sometiineB,"  &c^  afterwarda  tliey  will 
The>e  peculiarities  X,  la  IS6{\  a  scribed  bo  oollatei)  under  their  proper  li€^iDg 
to  different  localisation  of  the  primary  i  in  &  tabuhtr  form, 
inflsmmatiot),  and   in  that  view  I  urn  I 
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iD€»re  so  as  the  dajr  goes  on,  c^  htigae  memoae^  In  oUlet 
peisons^  who  can  define  their  sensalicms,  sliffiieas  is  compUined 
af  in  the  morning,  while  in  the  evening,  or  after  long  exerciae, 
{min  more  or  leas  acute,  with  a  aense  of  fulness^  is  felt.  In 
other  cases  the  limping,  least  marked  in  the  morning,  get« 
vrorae  and  worse  throughout  the  day. 

PaSn  and  Joini4endemess. — Nevertheless,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  every  limp  is  not  produced  by  pain ;  but  by  an 
instinct,  perhaps  an  experience,  that  certain  acU  will  cause 
pain ;  or,  again^  by  a  sense  of  insecurity  rather  than  from  any 
other  source.  This  sort  of  joint-tenderness  in  a  young  child  is 
estioiatt^d  with  great  difficulty ;  but  this  we  know,  that  from 
many  a  limping  hip-affected  child  no  expression  of  pain  can  be 
elicited  save  by  an  amount  of  ^Holence  sufficient  |>erhaps  to 
hurt  a  sound  joint,  or  frighten  all  but  the  boldest  child.  Other 
children,  not  more  severely  affected,  manifest  signs  of  suffering 
simultjineonsly  with  the  limp;  others,  a  few  days  or  weeks 
after  commencing  to  be  lame,  will  not  walk  or  even  standi  but, 
when  placed  erect,  cling  to  the  mother's  skirts,  draw  up  the 
affected  leg  and  screum.  Such  a  patient  will  also  be  watchful 
at  night,  starting  up  frequently  with  a  moan  or  a  cry  (early 
starting-pains).  Must  children  with  hip-disease  in  the  first 
stage  sleep  on  the  sound  side,  some  on  the  back,  a  few  on 
the  affected  side — all  will  keep  the  leg  flexed. 

Many  of  these  children,  if  old  and  intelligent  enough  to  be 
questioned  abt^ut  the  locality  of  pain,  point  to  the  knee;  some 
to  a  pretty  definite  spot  on  the  internal  condyle,  a  few  lines 
from  the  inner  margin  of  tbo  patella;  others,  less  distinct, 
indicate  all  the  front  of  the  knee,  and  one  or  two  inches  above 
it  Some  have  certainly  no  knee-pain  in  this  phase  of  the 
malady,  but  suffer  from  a  vague  pain  either  in  tlie  front  and 
inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  near  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle, 
or  more  rarely  about  the  dorsum  ilii,  outside  the  anterior 
superior  spine. 

Jn  some  cases  at  this  time  a  soft  deep  tumefaction  may  be 
detected  behind  the  trochanter  and  in  the  groin ;  or  the  glands 
in  the  latter  locality  may  be  enlarged ;  but  swelling  belongs 
more  especially  to  the  next  stage  of  the  malady.  Also  in 
certain  cases  rapid  wasting  of  the  limb  is  an  early — sometimes 
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;i  very  early — synifitom ;  but  this  ijKy,  i\B  it  is  morn  freqiiontl y 
a  niiirlvOfl  symptom  of  the  hiter  stages,  we  shall  eonsiJer  in  the 
sequel. 

Fixify  of  TAiY/A.— A  certain  loss  of  health  and  vivacity, 
modes  of  limping,  and  different  sorts  of  pain — are  all  the 
guides  that  are  usually  given  in  books  to  leml  the  surgeon's 
diagnosis.  Each  of  tbrse  is  doubtful ;  and  even  if  taken  all 
together,  are,  espeeially  if  pain  be  at  the  knee,  enigmatical. 
But  there  is  a  symptom  which,  for  diagnostic  purposes,  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  others,  namely,  fixity  of  the  joint;  its  valae, 
however,  depentls  upon  the  choice  of  a  judicious  mode  of 
investigation*  It  used  to  be  the  plan  to  seize  the  patient's 
limb  alx>nt  the  middle,  and  with  a  quick  jerk  drive  it  upwards, 
thus  attempting,  too  often  with  success,  to  elicit  a  cry  of 
agony,  accepted,  not  always  correctly,  as  indicating  with  cer- 
tainty the  presence  of  hip-disease.  This  unnecessary  violence 
is  usually  injurious  if  there  be  any  hip-affection ;  moreover, 
the  joint,  or  at  least  one  of  its  bones,  may  bo  really  diseased, 
and  yet  this  nianceuvre  will  lead  to  no  diagnosis.  The  better 
method  is  to  watch  the  forms  of  limping  and  morle  of  station; 
to  let  the  child  be  stripped  at  letist  u|)  to  the  waist ;  and  having 
elicited  answers  by  word  or  gesture  about  pain,  to  place  him 
supine  on  a  sufficiently  unyielding  mattress.  The  knee,  if  it 
lie  the  seat  of  jmin,  i>hould  be  thoroughly  examined,  also  the 
ankle  and  foot ;  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  lameness 
arising  in  any  of  those  parts.  During  this  time  the  surgeon 
will,  by  kinilly  wcuds  and  gentle  tact,  gain  the  patient's  com- 
plete confidence;  then,  instead  of  examining  the  diseased  limb, 
let  him  first  investigate  the  scaind  one;  let  the  pjitient  lift  it 
perpeuilicularly  into  the  air,  and  lay  it  flat  on  the  mattress 
again  ;  let  him  then  dr»  th*^  same  with  the  affected  one.  While 
this  is  being  done,  the  surgeon  must  observe  if  the  pelvis 
move  with  either  liml>,  or  remain  quiet  and  still;  also,  when 
the  su8j>ected  limb  lies  Ihit,  he  nuist  see  if  the  loins  are  in 
contact  with  the  couch,  or  are  bent  up  in  an  arch  (sc^  p.  447). 
Now  the  surgeon  takes  iho,  sound  limb  in  hand,  just  below 
the  knee,  l»euds  the  thigh  up  to  tln'  ubdomen,  straightens  it, 
abtlucts,  adducts,  circumducts,  rotates,  watching  very  narrowly, 
nut  the  manner  in  which  the  thigh  moves — that  dc*es  not  matter 
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— but  the  way  in  whicli  the  pelvis  remains  still  or  nearly 
still ;  thiit  is  the  impurtimt  point.  Next  he  takes  the  limping 
limb  by  the  tibia,  just  below  the  knee-joint,  and  very  gently 
moYes  it  in  the  various  mannings  above  spc-cified,  watching  in 
the  same  way,  not  the  thigh,  but  the  spine  and  ere^^t  of  the 
ilium^  the  ramus  of  pubes  and  ischium.  If  the  hip-joint  be 
diseased,  these  parts  will  move  with  the  thigh,  will  follow 
closely  its  slightest  stir;  so  that  the  surgeon  will  at  once 
perceive  that  it  is  not  the  femur  that  is  flexed,  extended,  or 
circumducted  at  the  hip,  but  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  which 
plays  with  every  motion  of  the  thigh,  in  part  on  the  sacro- 
iliac joint,  in  part  on  the  lumbar  spine,  so  that  in  reality  the 
head  of  the  femur  is  quiescent  in  the  acetabulum.  In  the 
very  earliest  phase  of  the  malady,  while  the  disease  is  still  very 
slight,  the  thigh  will  move  to  a  certain  small  extent  in  its 
socket,  but  not  to  ne^irly  the  same  limits  as  the  other  leg ; 
moreover,  certain  actions,  namely,  abduction  and  inward  rota- 
tion, are  more  narrowly  barred  ;  the  investigating  hand  may 
feel  an  elastic  check  at  the  moment  when  the  pelvis  takes  up 
the  movement.  By  these  means  the  surgeon  can  detect  the 
very  earliest  beginnings  of  hip-joint  diseiise;  and  by  using 
them  he  will  bestow  on  his  patient  the  benefit  of  not  being 
hurt,  while  he  will  procure  to  himself  the  advantage  of  having 
in  future  to  do  with  a  tractable,  pleasant  and  easily-managed 
patient;  whereas,  if  violent  or  painful  means  of  diagnosis  be 
resorted  to,  he  will,  in  his  after-dealings,  be  confronted  by  the 
shrieks  and  antagonism  of  a  child  very  justifiably  frightened 
and  angry. 

Second  Stage. —  Posture  Symptoms.  —  The  initial  stage, 
whether  it  continue  only  for  a  few  days  or  for  months,  is 
followed  by  phases  marked  more  especially  by  certain  posturea. 
Although  in  some  cAses  these  stages  are  not  very  distinctly 
separable  from  each  other,  and  although  a  more  or  less  arbitrary 
division  of  one  continuous  disease  into  separate  portions  and 
fragments  may  not  be  quite  consonant  with  tlie  uninterrupted 
progression  of  the  malady,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  clear  com  prehen- 
sion and  description  of  the  various  complicated  appearances,  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  certain  sots  irom  other  such  groups 
of  associated  symptoms.      The  value  of  this  classification  m  { 
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niRrely  cliniea!,  and  relates  t)nly  to  semeiology;  we  may 
eoncliide  that  the  appearances  indicate  certain  processes  of 
disease;  but  with  morbid  anatomy  the  division  into  stages 
has  no  direct  connection.*  Ford's  classification  is  still  the 
best,t  is  sanctioned  by  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  use,  and  is 
baseil  uj>on  prominent  symptoms  easily  detected.  Although 
it  is  true  that  occasional  cases  may  modify,  even  reverse,  the 
sequence  of  events,  yet,  on  the  wliole,  the  division  holds  gixyd 
and  is  trnc  to  nature.  In  this  classification  the  cessation  of 
the  first  phase  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  posture,  to  which,  as  to 
the  whole  second  stiige,  the  name  of  lengthtming  has  Ijeen 
given.  The  third  stage  is  characterised  by,  and  called  the 
stage  of,  shortening.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  these  two  conditions  are  the  only  phenomena 
of  the  phases  in  question ;  they  are  simply  most  easily  demon- 
strable at  the  bedside.  We  will  now  study  the  methods  of 
investigating  the  existence  of  lengthening  and  of  shortening, 
the  mode  of  their  production  having  been  already  discussed. 
With  regard  to  lengthening,  I  must  remind  the  reader  that, 
save  in  very  exceptional  cases  of  downward  dislocation,  it  is 
in  hip-disease  merely  apparent.  Shortening  may  lie  en- 
tirely real,  as  in  luxation,  or,  in  the  later  stages  of  non- 
dislocated  cases,  may  be  partly  real>  partly  apparent ;  but  in 
the  early  part  of  the  third  stage,  that  is,  on  its  first  appearance, 
shortening  is,  like  lengthening,  merely  apparent,t 

The  investigation  as  to  lengthening  and  shortening  must 
be  made  in  the  erect  and  in  the  recumbent  jiofiition.     For  the 

•  Mr.  Holmes  ('Surgery:  lis  Prin- 
ciple aTHl  Pmctif^e/  2Ti(i  edition^  p,  464) 
iiiviilea  bip-joit!  t  difletipe  in  tf>  three  ntajp^ed, 
thus:  l»U  ai&ji^B  of  iiiflammRLion ;  2nd, 
Diage  of  abewB«;  3ni,  stage  of  re<il 
ahorleniBg.  This  oln&ttifieation  nppBiira 
to  me  inatlmis^ibic  in  every  wfl-y.  Its 
flret  stage  includes  len^theniDg  and 
Bbortening,  commonly  «o  ctiiled,  ftlsn  n 
number  of  other  phenomcTia  wkich,  if 
we  elaBflifV  at  all,  ought  to  be  kept  dia- 
tincty  ttnd  during  whiub  abacees  fre- 
qu^ntty  oocurs.  Ajcain,  the  advent  of 
absoeas  Bmong  tho  deep  [ta^tiM  U  often 
quite  occult,  sometimea  not  ttuapected 
until  revealed  by  the  knift\  soruetimea 
altogether  absent,  therefore  aurh  claasi' 
fieatioD  m  more  fit  for  the  pathologrti^s 
room  than  for  the  bedaide.  Moreover^ 
itiflammation,  which  mftrku  Mr.HolTnea*i 


fiiBt  atng",  is  not  by  any  meana  confintxl 
to  thut  pba.se,  but  conHnues  tbroui^hout 
thi;i  whole  dL^-OLae,  ciiu»ea  tbo  aba<^a£i, 
entl  pervades  Ibe  nmla<ly  from  begiiming 
to  end.  Furtberraore,  real  ahorteniuj?  is 
often  extremely  diiiitult  of  reoognition. 

f  Ford :  *  Observation  a  on  Diaeaaeaof 
the  Hip/  1794. 

X  For  the  proofa  of  the  non-exiatence 
of  real  lengthening  eave  by  luXAtion, 
BOG  Appendix  tr>  thia  chapter.  It  ia  well, 
too,  to  remind  my  readers  that  certiiiu 
irroguiaritics  of  growth,  quit©  indepen- 
dent of  any  inflammatory  nlfection, 
oecaaiouaHy  pnxluces  difTerenoea  id  the 
length  of  the  lower  liinba,  the  right 
being  uaually  the  loUj^er,  For  a  fall 
elucidatioD  of  thia  subject  aee  my  work 
*  On  Liiteral  Curvature  of  the  Spine/ 
3rd  edition. 
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former,  the  patient  must  stand  with  the  back  to  the  surgeon, 
the  garments,  if  the  child  l>e  quite  young,  entirely  removed,  or, 
in  older  persons,  the  chemise  or  night-dress  turned  up  to  above 
the  waist.  The  appearaneo,  if  the  phase  Ijethat  of  lengthening, 
is  aa  follows  :— The  patient  stands  on  the  sound  foot ;  the  other 
f^g^g  will   be  advanced,  resting  sometimes 

on  the  sole,  sometimes  merely  on  the 
toes.     The  knee  is  bent,  and  lies  in  a 
plane  anterior    to    the    other.     It  is 
/  also  separated  laterally  from  the  sound 

limb.  The  buttoek  is  flat-Irmking, 
Habby  and  nerveless ;  the  fold  between 
nates  an<l  thigh  hangs  low  and  listless ; 
the  post-troehanteric  fossa  is  shallow 
and  wide,  or  altogether  absent;  tho 
whole  form  of  that  side  is  broader,  i.e. 
the  distanee  between  tho  middle  line 
to  the  great  trochanter  looks  larger  on 
the  diseased  than  on  the  sound  side ; 
the  rima  natium  dojies  from  below 
upward  and  towards  the  unsound  side. 
If  an  attempt  be  made  to  correct  this 
position— to  make  the  child  stand  in 
drill  posture  (knees  straight  and  feet 
together) — he  will  go  ttu'ongh  many 
contortions  in  the  endeavour  ;  he  will, 
if  he  can  bring  the  feet  together  at  all, 
bend  the  knee  (aflfected  side).  If  he 
be  told  to  straighten  that  joint,  he  will 
ua  Hi|>Diseftiie-Uiigth.oii.g       jjgg  ^^j^  ^j^^  ^ocs  of  the  souud  side,  and 

by  rotating  backward  the  affected  side  of  the  pelvis  protrude 
that  buttock.  All  this  is  to  gain  length  between  the  ace- 
tabulum and  the  floor  without  altering  the  angle  between  the 
femur  and  innominate  bone ;  also  to  avoid  putting  any  weight 
on  the  diseased  limb.  Moreover,  though  he  may  stand  tolerably 
firm  and  still,  with  advanced  fo<»t,  as  in  the  first  described  posture, 
he  will,  when  a  different  ptisition  is  forced  on  him,  be  constantly 
losing  his  balance,  swaying  about,  and  grasping  at  any  neigh- 
bouring object  for  support.  In  whatever  attitude  he  may  stand, 
the  surgeon  will  find,  by  placing  his  hand  on  the  two  crista 
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ilii,  that  the  one  lies  considerably  lower  than  the  other,  and  that 
the  spine  cniTcs,  i.e.  is  conyex,  towards  that  side.  Sometimes 
such  imtients  will  not  stand  at  all,  hut  simply  cower,  cringe 
and  scream ;  it  is  better  then  to  trnst  to  investigation  in 
the  recumbent  position. 

If  the  stage  of  disease  be  that  of  shortening,  the  appear- 
ances are  in  almost  every  point  the  direct  contrary  of  those 
just  described  :  the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported  on  the 
sound  limb,  the  other  rests  on 
the  toes  ;  the  heel  drawn  up,  the 
knee  is  but  very  little,  or  not  at 
all,  advanced,  hot  lies  higher,  often 
a  good  deal  higher,  than  tlie  other* 
Although  the  diseased,  lies  parallel, 
or  nearly  parallel,  with  the  sound 
thigh,  yet  it  is  considerably  flexed, 
as  marked  by  the  horizontal  position 
upon  it  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  pro- 
trusion backward  of  the  buttock ;  the 
lumbar  spine  therefore  has  a  con- 
siderable forward  bend  *  (lordosis). 
The  crista  ilii  of  the  diseased  side  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  other, 
hence  the  spine  is  concave  in  that  di- 
rection, and  the  rima  natium  slopes 
from  below  upwar<l  and  away  from 
the  affected  side.  The  foot  is  com- 
monly inverted,  but  not  to  an 
extreme  degree. 

The  examination  in  recumbency  is  less  easy,  unless  the  case 
be  pretty  strongly  marked,  and  the  surgeon  may  often  feel 
doubtful  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  slight  degree 
of  lengthening.  The  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  mesial  line 
of  the  bf^dy  and  the  interval  bt?tween  the  legs  in  a  straight 
line.  The  shortest  and  readiest  way  of  determining  this 
pf)int,  is  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  couch,  and  holding  the 
patient's  feet  so  that  the  inner  malleoli  and  heads  of  the 
inner  metatarsal  bones  touch,  to  lcK>k  between  the  two  instejis 

*  For  cftUBC  uf  tliisi  bstckwnrd  projrction,  see  p.  446. 
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along  the  body,  and  see  that  the  gap  between  the  knees,  the 
centre  of  the  piil>e8,  the  umbilicus,  xiphoid  cartilage,  and 
middle  of  the  fossa  at  the  root  of  the  neck  are  all  in  a 
straight  line.  If  they  be  so,  or  can  be  brought  so,  the  apjia- 
rent  lengthening  will  easily  be  determined  by  examining  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  inner  malleoli.  Such  an  examina- 
tion is  always  permissible  in  a  young  child  or  in  the  youth. 
Difficulties  arise  if  the  patient  be  a  female  beyond  the  age 
of  cliildhood,  but  nothing  must  prevent  such  investigation  as 
shall  lead  to  correct  diagnosis ;  we  may  either  proceed  in  the 
manner  just  described,  covering  the  pubes  with  a  handkerchief, 
or  a  less  unpleasant  mode  of  examination  may  be  employed. 
Thus,  a  cord  may  Ije  held  in  the  centre  of  the  epistemal  notch, 
and,  passing  under  the  chemise,  run  between  the  malleoli, 
when,  by  investigating  if  it  bisect  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
the  umbilicus,  and  lie  between  the  knees,  the  surgeon  may 
secure  straight  position  with  but  little  exposure  of  the  body. 
The  relative  height  of  the  internal  malleoli  will  then  reveal 
lengthening  or  shortening- 

If  in  spite  of  shifting  the  limbs  and  pelvis,  or  shoulders 
and  chest  from  side  t-o  side  upon  the  Ix^d,  the  body  cannot 
be  brought  straight  with  the  limbs,  there  is  something  amiss ; 
in  all  probability  this  something  is  pelvic  obliquity.  To 
ascertain  that  point,  if  necessary,  the  abdomen  from  above 
the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  near  the  pxil^es  must  be  uncovered. 
The  abdominal  raphe,  generally  sufficiently  plain,  will  be 
seen  curving  towards  the  side  of  lengthening,*  and  a  line 
drawn  from  one  anterior  iliac  spine  to  the  other  will  be  oblique 
with  the  general  mesial  line  of  the  body.  Or  another  way: 
Let  the  patient  place  and  grip  between  her  knees  a  cord,  the 
other  end  of  which  she  must  hold  on  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
This  cord  forms  a  straight  line,  but  if  the  pelvis  be  oblique, 
i.e.  depressed  on  the  right  side  for  instance,  the  umbilicus  will 
be  on  the  right  of  the  straight  line.  Now  the  surgeon  should 
take  another  cord  and  stretch  it  between  the  two  anterior 
iliac  spines;  if  the  pelvis  be  straight,  this  second  piece  will 


*  I  cannot  say  diseased  side,  liecsiuse 
I  mu  cxplamin^  the  cxamiDUption  l>titli 
for  koj^tlieniiijij  nnA  ehorteoiiij?-  The 
curve  will   alwaya   lie  convex   towardM 


tliftt  side  on  wldcli  the  pelvic  ib  ileprcased, 
concave  towards  that  on  which  it  is 
mieed. 
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cross  the  first  at  right  angles,  not  so  if  obliquity  exist  There 
are,  of  course,  four  angles  at  the  cross :  we  will  cmU  those,  that 
lie  below  the  second  ttipe,  iliac  angles.  Now^  the  iliac  angle 
ou  the  side  of  lengthening  will  be  acute,  that  on  the  side  of 
shortening  obtuse*  Having  gained  all  necessary  information 
by  one  or  more  of  the  means  above  described,  the  surgeon 
should  compare  also  the  relative  height  of  the  inner  malleoU 
or  of  the  knee.  Such  minute  investigation  is,  of  course,  only 
necessaiy  when  the  symptoms  aro  not  well  marked :  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  especially  if  the  patient  bo  an 
infiint,  the  posture  is  quite  characteristic,  as  for  instance  in 
Fig.  61. 

Certain  writers  speak  of  causing  the  patient  to  sit  on  a 
chair  with  the  knees  bentj  and  ubserving  if  one  of  those  joints 
project  beyond  the  other.  That  which  has  been  (p<  424)  and 
will  be  (p.  446)  said  alxiut  fixity  of  the  thigh  proves  beyond 
doubt,  that  no  patient  with  hip-disease  can  so  bend  or  straighten 
the  thigh  as  either  to  stand  or  to  sit  "  fair  and  square/' 
Observation  will  show  any  one,  who  studies  these  conditions, 
that  such  a  patient,  when  attempting  to  sit,  so  slews  and  screwg 
the  pelvis,  that  the  limb  which  is  lengthened  or  shortened  in 
standing  may  app?ar  either  unaltered  or  in  an  opposite  ratio, 
during  the  posture  assumed  to  imitate  sitting.  Any  result 
from  such  method,  though  it  may  occasionally  come  right,  is 
entirely  unreliable. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  some  persons  one  leg,  usually 
the  right,  is  without  disease  longer  than  the  other  by  mere 
unevcnness  of  growth,*  This  may  occur  at  a  very  early  age. 
Quite  recently  Dr.  Craske  Webb,  of  Lower  Belgrave  Street^ 
brought  me  a  little  girl,  only  five  years  old,  whose  right  limb 
wixs  1^  inches  longer  than  the  loft.  If  such  ci^cs  be  examined 
erect,  one  finds  that  there  is  no  ditBculty  in  sttxnding  with  the 
feet  together  and  the  knees  straight,  while  in  such  posture 
the  crista  ilii  on  the  lengthened  side  lies  higher  than  the  othe^r ; 
the  contrary  is  the  case  in  hip-disease,  if  the  amount  o* 
deformity  cause,  to  him  not  yet  experienced  in  such  cases,  any 
doubt,  let  him  place  a  block  or  book  under  the  shortened  limb, 
and  the  deformity  will  disappear,  or,  if  the  book  be  too  thick, 
will  be  reversed.    It  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
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combinfttion  of  hip-disease  and  unilateral  overgrowth  ;  na 
doubt  it  might  cause  some  difficulty  of  diagnosis. 

Certaiu  other  positions  obtaiu  thmughout  the  stages  of 
lengtht'iiirig  and  shortening;  the  chief  uf  these  is  flexion — a 
bending  of  tlici  thigh  on  the  aMomen  at  a  definite  angle : 
a  certaiu  difficulty  of  detection  lies  in  tho 
fact  that  the  patient  will  not  alter  this  angle. 
My  reader  will  remember  that  even  in  the 
initial  phase  of  the  diseas<.^  the  j^mtient  follows 
with  the  pelvis  every  movement  of  the  thigh, 
80  as  to  avoid  motion  of  the  caput  femoris 
within  the  acutabulum  (p,  4311),  and  that 
both  lengthening  and  shortening  depend 
upon  the  persistent  maintenance  of  a  certain 
lateral  angle  between  thigh  and  pelvis :  the 
various  postures  which  result  from  flexion 
are  to  bo  explained  from  the  retention  of 
an  antero-p4jsterior  angle.  The  thigh  then 
has  fussumed,  with  the  pelvis,  a  eertiiiu 
antero-posterior  angle,  na  shown  in  Fig,  53, 
a,  Cf  e.  The  patient  cannot  stand  with  the 
limb  lifted  in  the  air ;  he  is  obliged,  or  is 
tidd,  to  put  the  leg  down.  He  effects 
this  without  changing  the  angle  by  flexing 
the  pelvis  on  the  spine,  by  placing  it  almost 
horizontally  (Fig.  54),  so  that  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  Siicnim  looks  almost  directly 
upward.  Fig,  54  is  the  skeleton  ;  Fig.  58, 
Fi.,ioa  witii  ShortoUng,     ^  ^^^j^^^^  photog^xphed  in  this  ]:>o8tnre.   The 

left  thigh  cannot  be  brought  quite  parallel  to  the  other,  the 
knee  is  bent,  the  buttock  is  thrown  back  and  prutruiles,  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  lower  ribs,  thrust  forward.  To 
maintiiin  balance,  the  patient  has  to  throw  the  chest  and 
shoulders  back,  therefore,  to  bend  the  limibar  spine  with  a 
sharp  anterior  curve  (lordosis). 

The  surgeon  should  know,  lest  he  be  misled,  some  peculiar 
effects  of  this  posture  on  the  recumbent  patient,  who  will 
probably  keep  the  aifected  knee  raised  from  the  mattress ;  yet 
if  told  to  place  it  on  the  bed  by  the  side  of  the  other,  will  very- 
likely  comply  with  so  little  trouble  that  the  unwary  might 
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conclude  on  the  absence  of  hip-disease.  This  mistake  may 
be  avoided  by  examining  the  position  of  the  loins.  When  a 
patient  with  flexed  thigh  obeys  his  surgeon  and  lays-  the  limb 


Fig.  69.* 


down  flat  on  the  bed,  he  does  not  alter  the  angle  between  pelvis 
and  femur,  he  simply  allows  the  former  to  rise  as  the  latter 
falls,  until  it  comes  to  lie  almost  per{)endicularly  on  the  couch. 

Fig.  60. 


To  effect  this  a  sharp  bend  of  the  loins  must  be  produced, 
which  the  surgeon  can  instantly  detect  by  passing  his  hand 
beneath  them  (Fig.  60). 

Flexion  of  this  sort  is  very  nearly  always  combined  with  the 
|K)sture  of  lengthening,  but  is  less  marked  than  in  the  stage 
of  shortening.  In  consideration  of  the  great  importance  of 
fully  understanding  these  conditions,  I  will  not  ajwlogise  for 
the  great  length  at  which  I  have  felt  necessary  to  explain 
shortening,  lengthening,  and  flexion,  which,  with  the  cognate 
twists  of  pelvis  and  of  spine,  we  will  class  together  under  the 
term  "  posture  symptoms." 

We  will  return  to  the  second  phase  of  the  disease,  that  of 
lengthening,  and  consider  the  other  symptoms  of  that  st^ge : 
th(.^se  are,  wasting  of  the  limb ;  pains  in  different  places  and 
of  different  kinds ;  swelling  in  certain  localities,  not  unfre- 
quently  the  commencement  of  abscess. 

Wasting  of  the  limb  in  other  joint  maladies  has  been  fully 

*  By  turning  the  book  Bidoways  theae  figures  caD  bo  made  to  do  duty  also  fSor 
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discussed :  it  is  in  hip-disease  the  same  process,  and  is  easily 
detected  by  the  eye  or  verified  by  measurement,  A  tbnn  of 
wasting,  however — that  alKint  the  nates — may  be  specially 
mentioned,  us  helping  tii  give  the  flaccid,  inert  look  to  this 
part  so  characteristic  of  the  second  stage. 

Pain  atid  tefiderness,  though  they  make  their  appearance 
in  the  first  stage,  and  have  been  already  mentioned,  belong 
more  especially  to  this  phase  of  the  malady.  Tenderness  and 
pain  are  often  so  interwoven,  tliat  the  mode  of  looking  for 
the  one  is,  in  general,  identical  with  the  search  for  the 
other.  Yet  one  kind  of  joint-tendeniess  is  more  distinct.  It 
may  bo  evoked  by  movement,  or  by  pressnru  of  one  joint- 
anrface  on  the  other.  The  movement  most  likely  to  call  forth 
pain,  is  that  which  noniially  is  most  restricted,  namely,  inward 
rotiition,  and,  next  to  that,  aMuetion.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  the  greatest  gentleness  and  caution  in  putting  a 
patient  to  these  tests— indeed,  unless  strongly  called  for  by 
uncertainty  of  diagnosis,  they  had  lietter  be  omitted  altogether. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  modes  of  knocking  or  pressing  the 
joint-surfaces  together.  The  rather  rough  test,  used  freely  by 
our  ancestors,  namely,  jerking  the  femur  up  into  the  acetabulum, 
should  only  be  employed  when  the  fullest  investigation  has 
[jretty  surely  shown  the  absence  of  hip-disease.  Sometimes, 
even  when  morbus  coxm  in  a  very  early  stage  is  undoubtedly 
present,  this  action,  or  pressing  the  trochanter  inwards,  will 
fail  to  produce  any  jmin ;  traction  of  the  thigh  downw  ards  will 
then  generally  succeed  in  doing  so. 

The  pains  of  hip-disease  are  manifold.  Such  sensations, 
however,  as  the  burning  or  gnawing  in  the  joint  itself,  being 
common  to  this  and  to  other  articular  disease,  need  not  detain 
ua;  but  the  hip  has  certain  pains  peculiar  to  itself,  especitJly 
that  at  the  knee  and  front  of  the  thigh,  whose  etiology  and 
connection  with  muscular  contractions  has  already  lieen  con- 
sidered. The  knee  pain  is  sometimes  remittent,  sometimes 
constant;  it  may  be  absent  for  hours,  and  then  return  %vith  a 
sudden  stab,  which  makes  the  patient  start,  even  perhaps 
scream.  It  occasionally  commences  l)efor6  this  second  stage 
comes  on ;  but  oven  then  it  get«  worse  at  this  time,  so  that  it 
i  s  more  especially  a  symptom  of  this  and  the  Bubeequent  jieriod 
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of  the  disease.  When  it  occurs  early  iu  the  case — for  instance, 
before  lengthening  has  commenced— it  occasionally  lcad«  dia- 
gnosis astray.  I  have  not  nnfreqiiently  seen  cases  of  hip-joint 
disease,  in  which  blisters  and  other  tretitmcnt  had  been  applied 
to  the  knee.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  guard  against  a 
too  confident  diagnosis  without  sufficient  examination,  more 
particularly  as  the  chief  seat  of  pain  in  knee-joint  disease 
corresponds  pretty  closely  with  the  spot  usually  painful  in 
morlius  coxarins. 

The  most  certain  modes  of  distinguishing  the  knee  pains 
of  hip-disease  from  the  jmin  of  knee-joint  disease  are  these ; 
pains  resulting  from  propagation  of  sensations  along  the  bono 
are  relieved  by  strong  pressure  on  the  condyles  with  the  palms 
if  the  limb  be  not  moved ;  and  paina  from  nen^ous  irritation,  if 
not  relieved  by  sneh  means,  are  at  all  events,  not  aggravated. 
The  contrary  efteet  follows  pressure  in  knee-joint  disease. 
There  is,  however  severe  they  may  be,  something  peculiarly 
vague  and  uncertiiin  abont  the  seat  of  sympathetic  bone-pains. 
In  pointing  out  their  locality  the  patient  lets  his  finger 
wander,  A  nerve-pain  derived  from  an  irritation  higher  up 
the  trunk  is  not  thus  diffused ;  it  must  of  necessity  l)e 
situated  in,  or  run  along,  the  track  of  the  nerve.  In  early 
stages  of  hip-disease,  t>efore  muscular  contraction  comes  on, 
flexion  or  extension  of  the  knee  is  painless,  if  the  thigh  be 
kept  still.  When  hip-disease  has  reached  the  point  of  knee 
pain,  the  mode  of  investigation  described  at  p.  439  will  always 
detect  some  rigidity  of  the  hip-juint. 

The  pain  has  been  said  to  l>e  of  a  remittent  character.  This 
is  generally,  but  not  always  the  case  ;  sometimes  the  remissions 
are  quite  free,  sometimes  not  so*  When  the  intervals  are  not 
free,  it  is  observed  that  the  i:M?riodic  pain  gradually  assumes  a 
different  character,  nntil,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  stage,  it 
quite  overrides  and  conceals  the  ordinary  ac^hing  in  the  knee, 
and  yet,  while  still  not  very  severe,  mingles  with,  and  for 
the  moment  takes  the  place  of  the  other.  The  intensity  of 
these  latter  nightly  pains  is  very  variable  in  the  jvc'riod  of 
lengthening,  but  is  never  so  severe  as  during  the  next  stiige — 
that  of  shortening.  Moreover,  when  their  severity  during  the 
second  phase  greatly  increitses,  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
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the  third  period  is  about  to  commence.  The  pain  is  of  the 
eame  class  as  the  stattnig  pains  of  other  joints^  hnt  u  much 
more  intensely  developed.  Thus  the  gnawing  sensation  which 
is  connected  with  inflammatory  C4>nditiona  about  the  sub- 
articular  cancelli,  represents  the  intenal  not,  however,  quite 
free ;  but  these  conditions  are  always  accompanied  by  spastic 
contractions  of  muscles^  which,  driving  the  inflamed  head  of 
the  Ixine  upward  against  the  carious  ac€*tabulam,  gives  rise  to  a 
sharp  stab  of  pain,  which  causes  the  chUd  to  start,  to  moan,  or, 
in  the  more  deveIoi>ed  forms,  to  shriek.  Such  spasms,  if  they 
occur  in  the  second  phase  of  the  disease,  soon  culminate  in 
that  more  advanced  form  of  contraction,  which  marks  the  third 
stage. 

Tumsfaeium  generally  Ijegins,  during  the  period  of  lengthen- 
ing, to  be  more  pronounced  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  phases, 
though  I  have  seen  one  or  two  cases  in  which  swelling,  pre- 
viously considerable,  began  to  subside  when  the  second  phase 
had  fairly  set  in.  This  symptom  is  usually,  though  not 
always,  preceded  by  a  rise  of  temiieratiire ;  not  one  of  those 
transitory  jumps  of  the  mercury  which  is  with  children  so 
often  meaningless,  but  a  <*ontinuous  rise  up  to  1(K>  or  101  in 
the  morning,  even  to  102  in  the  evening.  This  is  very  often 
accompanied  by  pain.  The  swelling  may  be  either  hard  or 
soft,  it  may  make  its  appearance  in  the  upper  part  of  tho 
thigh,  behind  the  trochanter,  below  the  groin,  beside  the 
perineum,  and  in  the  iliac  fossa.  General  enlargement  of 
the  upper  part  of  thigh  is  usinilly  aecomi)amed  by  pretty 
distinct  marking  of  the  veins  under  the  skin ;  or,  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  skin  becomes  thick  and  rough.  The 
swelling  does  not  occupy  the  whole  upper  thii'd  of  the  thigh, 
but  ceases  at  a  level  a  little  lielow  that  of  the  perineuDU  It  is 
to  touch  rather  soft  and  doughy,  yet  seems  deep.  It  indicat>es 
the  commencement  or  immediate  advent  of  suppuration,  espe- 
cially if  the  superficial  veins  be  enlarged,  and  if  there  be  some 
cedenia. 

The  swelling,  which  is  often  found  behind  the  trochanter,  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  like  enlargement  at  that  tri- 
anguhir  space  below  Poupart*s  lignment,  which  is  included 
between  the  outer  and  inner  margins  respectively  of  the  ilio- 
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psoas  and  of  the  pectinens.  Just  h<»r(^  the  head  of  the  bone, 
though  pretty  deep,  ia  not  much  eoYored,  so  that  the  surgeon's 
finger  deeply  pressed  comes  near  the  eapsule  of  the  joint.  We 
can  examine  for  fliietiiation  from  one  of  these  parts  to  the 
other,  from  this  spot  to  behind  the  trochanter.  Sueh  fluetna- 
tioii  is,  however,  rarely  fonnd.  Another  mode  of  examination 
whieh  I  have  for  years  been  teaching  to  my  classes,  generally 
affords  more  information  than  palpation  of  each  Ixx^ality  singly. 
The  surgeon,  stooping  over,  or,  if  necessary,  kneeling  with  one 
knee  on  the  bed,  so  as  to  get  well  in  front  of  the  patient's 
pelvis,  places  the  fingers  of  each  hand  deejdy  on  the  post- 
trochanteric  fossxe,  the  thumbs  on  the  snl>pnbal  space  jnst 
indicated.  By  pressing  thumb  and  fingers  together  he  grips 
between  them  the  femoral  neck,  and  sonxe  portion  of  the  head. 
Moreover,  having  these  parts  ou  Iw^ith  sides  simultaneously 
under  inspection,  he  can  perfectly  compare  one  with  the  other. 
In  some  cases  he  will  find  soft  swelling,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  tumeiaction  is  so  hard  and  so  consideralile,  that  it 
conveys  on  impression  of  the  bone  being  enlarged  by  one -half, 
or  sometimes  as  though  its  size  were  doubled.  The  sensation 
is  well  marked  and  unmistakable.  The  more  one  grips  and 
isolates  this  portion  of  bone,  the  more  distinctly  and  evidently 
does  this  enlargement  manifest  itself  to  the  touch.  In  such 
cases  the  spot  near  the  perineum,  so  often  referred  to,  just 
outside  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  behind  the  adductor- 
longus  tendon,  will  often  bo  found  swoUeu,  even  before  tume- 
faction behind  the  trochanter  and  on  the  groin  e4in  be  verified. 
Another  spot  where  swelling  not  unfreqnently  ttceurs  is  the 
iliac  fossa  and  the  pectineal  line,  examination  of  which  should 
never  be  omitted.  If  the  child  have  sluggish  and  flatulent 
bowels,  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  or  lie  unusually  fat,  the 
investigation  is  a  little  difficidt;  yet  these  impediments  can 
with  art  be  overcome  ur  eliminated.  The  surgeon,  making 
Lis  patient  lie  supine,  and  a  little  turned  on  Uy  the  sound  side, 
having  both  thighs  and  trunk  a  little  flexed,  places  his  hand 
on  the  sartorial  notch,  glides  it  with  the  intt'guments  inwards, 
lets  it  sink  into  the  flank,  pushing  the  bowels  towards  the 
middle  line  by  a  rubbing  and  kneading  motion.  When  by 
these  manceuvres  he   has  got  the  finger-tips  deep  enough. 
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he  directs  tlieiii  outward,  and  will  at  onoe  feel  the  ilmc  fossa, 
and  should,  if  possible,  also  detfiet  the  ilio-peetiueiil  line. 
Now,  most  eases  of  hip-disease — all  those  that  begin  about  the 
femiir  or  synovial  membrane — ^present  at  this  p.>int  nothing 
abnormal;  but  in  the  |>elvic  form  of  the  disease  (and  oeea- 
sionalljr  in  later  stages  in  any  form  of  the  malaily)  a  well- 
niarke^l  lump  is  very  evident ;  it  feels  eonieal,  its  base  towards 
the  ilium,  its  rounded  apex  projeeting  inwards ;  it  appears  to 
spring  not  merely  from  the  lower  b<3rder  of  the  venter  ilii,  but 
also  to  merge  out  of  the  trno  pelvis,  obsenring  its  brim  at  the 
jKunt  of  growth.     (See  p,  41(3,  and  Fig,  48.) 

Lest  the  somewhat  minute  description  of  these  symptoms 
may  luive  obscured  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be 
well  to  recapitulate. 

First  iSia^e,— Limping,  sometimes  intermittent,  sometimes 
persistent.  Joint-tendebness,  Fain  at  the  knee,  in  thigh, 
or  over  the  dorsum  ilii.     Fixity  of  the  Joint* 

Second  Sia^e. — Lengthening  (apparent).  Flexion.  Wast* 
iNG  of  LIMB.  —  More  pronounced  pain  at  the  knee.^ — 
Starting  pain.^Swellikg  at  different  parts.— Forma- 
tion of  AnscESB  (occasionally). 

These  symptoms,  both  of  the  first  and  second  stage,  certify 
the  presence  of  hip-disease.  But  they  do  more  than  this  if 
properly  used;  if  the  method  of  study  and  examination  ineuJ- 
catod  in  the  last  few  pages  have  been  duly  adhered  to,  the 
facts  elicited  will  indicate  with  eousiderable  precision,  lioth  in 
the  first  and  second  stages,  the  seat  of  primary  disease,  whether, 
namely,  it  be  in  the  pelvis,  in  the  femur,  or  in  the  synovial 
membrane.  To  facilitate  the  comprehension  and  utilisation  of 
these  phenomena  for  dififerential  diagnoses,  I  will  place  them 
in  a  tabular  form. 

The  second  stage  of  morbus  coxarius,  whatever  be  its  ori- 
ginal seat,  lasts  an  indefinite  time.  It  is  in  certain  crises,  and 
in  the  more  acute  forms  of  dise^ise,  very  transitory,  while  it 
may  continue  for  months  in  chronic  cases  carefully  trea.ted— 
the  patient  may,  indeed,  recover  in  this  stage.  The  symptoms 
slowly  subsiding,  pain  and  spasm  will  cease,  joint-tenderness 
disappear,  shortening  never  making  its  appearance.  A  certain 
amount  of  stiffness  and  of  fixity  will  remain,  commensurate 
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with  the  ihiTiiikm  of  iho  rnpe.  Tlie  rhirf  fixity  is  in  tho  direc- 
tinn  uf  inwanl  rotation  and  of  abdnt'tion.  Hence  in  many 
cases  apparent  lengthening  will  survive  a  long  time  after  all 
dis4>ase  Las  ceased— may,  indeed,  require  to  be  overcome  by 
treatment. 

Third  Stage. — More  commonly  when  the  phase  of  lengtlien- 
ing  has  lasted  t\  certain  time,  aggravation  of  the  symptoms 
marks  the  advent  of  the  third  stage.  If  the  child  wake  more 
fretHiently  with  more  pronounced  and  sudden  starting,  shorten- 
ing is  imminent;  if  he,  left  to  choose  his  own  iK>stiirej  lie  on 
„,   ^,  the  sound  side  a  little  in- 

Fig.  01. 

/M       ^^^^^^m^^^:^  dined  to   the   prctne   posi- 

^^^^^^^^^^S^^^^^        tirm,  cross  the  affected  limb 
"  over  the  other,  letting  it  rest 

on  the  inner  condyle,  tlio 
third  phase  has  already  com- 
menced. He  may  he  con- 
strained to  lie  on  the  back, 
and  the  limb  may  be  fixed, 
yet  if  we  detect  a  constant 
tendency  to  Lend  the  trunk 
towards  the  sound  side,  the 
shoulders  and  chest  always 
getting  to  that  edge  of 
the  l>ed,  we  may  be  sure 
that  shortening  has  set  in. 
The  change  from  the  one 
phase  to  the  other  often 
appears  to  us  sudden.  We  find  on  some  given  visit  that  a 
limb,  which  formerly  has  appeared  lengthened,  has  assumed 
a  shortened  aspect. 

The  annexed  plate  represents  the  appearance  of  shortening 
in  a  recumbent  infant,  with  the  usual  enlargement  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  peculiar  oblique  p<jsture  of  the 
pelvis.  The  twisted  bend  of  the  loins  shows  that,  although 
the  limb  lies  flat  on  the  bed,  flexion  is  also  present,  I  will 
complete  the  description  uf  this  phase  by  showing  the  siimo 
contlition  in  the  erect  posture.  Hhortening  had  in  this  latter 
case  been  present  for  about  six  montha.     The  fiaecid  condition 
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the  troohanter  major,  aided,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  bone 
lies  higher  on  the  pelvis,  being,  nevertheless,  still  in  the 
acetabulum. 

In  nearly  every  case  (unless  very  acute),  just  after  the 
advent  of  shorteninfi:,  a  period  of  alleviation  sets  in.  This 
may  last  only  a  few  days,  may  continue  some  months,  and 
may  be  permanent.  Indeed,  of  all  cases  of  hip- disease  which 
recover,  the  greater  number  do  so  at  this  particular  phase. 
This  recovery  may  be  internipted  by  intervals  of  exacerbation 
— even  of  threatened  abscess.  Such  instances  of  irregular  im- 
provenientj  of  convalescenee,  per  saltum,  form  the  transition 
between  such  as  get  well  and  such  as  get  worse*  One  mudo 
of  getting  worse  is  by  increased  ukemtiou  and  suppuration 
at  the  seat  of  caries,  aecomptmied  by  abscess  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  symptoms  which  mark  the  formation  of  abscess  are 
often  obscure,  locally  often  nil;  for  it  will  readily  be  under- 
sto<jd  that,  while  advanced  abscess  and  large  quantities  of  pus 
may  be  readily  found,  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  covered  in 
by  such  dense  and  thick  structures  as  lie  abuut  the  hip,  buttock 
and  upper  thigli  can  hardly  be  detected  l>y  any  local  signs. 
If  the  abscess  form  slowly,  as  a  mere  continuation  and  natural 
accompaniment  of  the  caries,  not  in  itself  aggravated,  no  addi- 
tional pyrexia,  increase  of  pain,  or  starting,  appears.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  abscess  is  a  direct  result  of  exacerbation,  many 
manifestations  mark  its  formation  ;  rigors  occur  only  if  the 
abscess  is  very  acute ;  commonly  a  certain  rise  of  tempemture, 
most  marked  in  the  evening,  increased  starting,  languor,  a 
somewhat  furred  tongue,  are  the  systemic  signs ;  the  local  ones 
bping  increased  tumefaction  about  the  trochanter,  or  in  the 
upper  fourth  of  the  thigh,  with  sometimes  a  glazing  of  the 
skin,  and  evident  marking  of  meandering  surface-veins,  a 
greater  distinctness  to  touch  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
groin,  cither  by  actual  enlargement  or  by  being  pressed  forward 
from  below ;  sometimes  unusual  forms  of  pain  along  the  nerve- 
trunks  accompany  these  other  phenomena,*  all  of  which  are 
rarely  simultaneously  present. 


*  In  rmo  case  which  occurred  to  me  ronatfiiitly  iiippin*^  bctwoeti  the  fin^^trs  a 
in  ISOiJ  th©  patient  auffering  frtim  recent  thick  fohl  of  »oft  parts  ahout  tlie  iiiidiUo 
HUjipiirntion  endeavoured  to  get  relief  by    of  the?  outer  ^pect  uf  the  tbiglu 
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The  place  at  which  abscess  may  point  is  very  various,  de- 
pending ill  part  on  the  effect  of  position  and  of  gravity,  in 
part  on  the  disposition  of  fascioo,  &c.,  and  very  much  on  the 
place  where  pus  has  first  caused  rupture  of  the  capsulej  or  if 
extra-articnlar,  where  it  has  first  formed.*  A  common  place 
at  which  fluctuation  may  early  be  detected  is  behind  the 
trochanter ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  subgluteal  abscess 
and  that  caused  by  sacro-iliac  disease  commonly  appears 
there.  Pus  may  also  first  manifest  itself  on  the  inner  or  on 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  sometimes,  indeed — especially  if 
the  patient  have  been  a  good  deal  in  the  erect  position  ^very 
far  down  the  liiub.  Abscess  pointing  or  opening  between 
Ponparts  ligament  and  the  body  of  the  pubes,  unless  merely 
glandular,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  always,  intra-jielvic,  and 
almost  invariably  a  result  of  morbus  coxa%  though,  in  rare 
cAses,  it  may  be  connected  with  sacro-iliac  diseaae.f  Intra- 
pelvie  abscess  from  hip-disease  may  also,  in  the  recumbent 
posture  of  the  patient,  gravitate  backwards,  and  may  pass 
through  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen^  and  appear  behind  the 
trochanter,  or,  if  it  be  below  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  may  point 
at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  anus  or  vagina,  or  may  even 
burst  into  cither  of  those  tubes. 

When  an  abscess  has  burst  it  may  occasionally  be  possible 
to  pass  a  probe  into  the  joint,  and  there  detect  carious  bone. 
But  tliis  can  rarely  be  efTected  even  when  Sayers'  vertebrated 
probe  is  used,  and  for  these  reasons.  The  abscess  is  often  peri- 
articular, and  does  not  comtnnnicato  with  the  joint — or  that 
form  of  abscess  may  have  some  communication  with  the  articular 
cavity— but  the  pus  has  always  before  pointing  formed  a  large 
space  around  and  about  the  capsule,  the  opening  into  which  is 
very  small ;  a  probe  passed  into  such  an  abscess  wiE  wander 
freely  about  its  walls  and  the  ligament,  and  cau  hardly  ever 
hit  on  the  little  opening,  which  indeed,  may  be  on  one  aspect 

*  Occnslotially  llio  &p*jt  oi  timnirt&ta.    whose  abscess  uaimUj  appears  on  the 
tioD  cannot  tlms  be  accouuted  for     I    iDuer  aspect  of  tbe  tbigh. 
Iiitely  biid  n  pftlUnt  iitider  my  cart*  wlio  i      f  Psoas    abscess  fmra   spins!   caries 
bad  a  large  Vtry  «lowJy*fonned  aljecess 
in  the!  front  nf  tiie  tbigh,  outride  and  a 
bttip   below    the  origin   of  tln'   rettus. 
The  discti^st'd  part  rif  th(>  Ixin**  was  tbe 
lovk'vr  ijiid  inniT  pmt  of  tbe  fpipbyieal 
junction,  exaelly  that  ihim  ot  artcTtion  , 


poinia  internal  to  and  below  this  Bp<3t, 
yet  in  one  co8«  of  diseaso  of  the  bwt  r 
liimUir  vertebr»  I  fotind  an  iibstM'Ss 
UucuiiiHng  ovLT  llie  sitiiution  of  the 
anierh»T  crural  nerve. 
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cif  the  eafMok^  II  hUe  ihe  skin  opeamg  will  be  on  the  opposite  erne. 
A  ptobe,  pfoperly  bent,  paflaed  intu  a  groin  sinns,  oonnceted 
Willi  intim-pelvic  atveesB  finom  hipdiseMe^  will  often  impinge  on 
eifiis*  or  necrom  on  the  pelvic  wall  of  the  scetalmlanu 

A  patient  in  this  condition,  riz,  with  an  addncted  and 
shortened  limb,  one  or  more  abacus  openings,  pain  mote  or  less  J 
severe,  jif  rexia  and  perhapa  general  wasting,  may  nerertheleas, 
under  careful  management,  recover — with,  of  course  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  lameness;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  local 
nialad  J  may  so  affect  his  nutritive  and  assinulative  functions  as 
to  induce  disease  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,  leading 
to  lingering  death*  Thus  devolves  upon  the  surgeon  the  dnty, 
in  many  cases  the  extremely  difficult  duty,  of  accurately 
weighing  the  tendency  to  the  former  or  to  the  latter  event- 
He  must,  as  in  other  cases  of  joint-disease,  watch  the  direction 
of  the  symptoms,  whether  to  improvement  or  the  reverse ;  the 
thermoiiifi'ter*  the  excretions,  condition  of  the  skin,  &e,,  must 
all  be  questioned  at  certain  periodical  visits^  so  that  the 
general  trend  of  the  malady  through  a  certain  period  may  be 
aceurat^^ly  studied.*  Besides  this  he  must  gain  as  accurate  a 
knowlijilge  as  possible  of  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  local 
disease.  At  the  stage  now  under  consideration,  the  limb  is 
wasted,  addurrted,  shortened  ;  abscess,  ojiened  or  not,  is  evident* 
More  tliaii  this  we  ranuot  make  out,  without  producing  in- 
tulerable  ]miu,  and  probably  sooie  injury,  unless  an  anaesthetic 
be  administered.  When  complete  unconsciousness  has  been 
produced,  the  thigh  will  be  much  more  movable  on  the  pelvis, 
althouj^h  abdiictiun,  extension  and  outward  rotation,  more 
especially  if  the  third  stage  have  lasted  some  time,  are  yery 
iiiiiited.  I  would  caution  ray  readers,  however,  against  using 
Huy  rough  handling  or  excessive  movement  of  the  limb,  even 
in  those  directions  in  which  it  seems  most  easy,  but  especially 
in  tbo8e  wliich  are  diffieult.  Absence  of  pain  is  not  synonymons 
with  iiiuniinity  from  injury.  Our  object  is  to  find  uut  if  inotion 
within  the  restricted  limits  be  smooth  and  facile,  if  it  be  rough, 
jolting,  or  grating.t  This  is  done  by  grasping  the  neck  and 
head  of  the  bono  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand 


•  TImb  «ubjecl  In  more  fully  discusfted 
ill  Cbttpler  XX. 


f  See  p.  172  on   the   preBenoe  «nd 
absence  oc  grating* 
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an  J  with  tlie  other  moving  the  limb  ciiutioimly  and  gently  in 
its  various  directions,  it  may  also  he  rl rawn  down  or  pushed 
upward.  We  shuidJ  take  the  opportunity  of  detenu  in  ieg  the 
position  of  the  heiKl  of  the  femur,  in  reference  both  to  the  shaft 
and  of  the  pelvis ;  the  projection  of  the  troehauter,  its  mode  and 
amount  should  also  he  clearly  made  out.  During  this  periud 
of  unconsciousness,  abscess,  if  still  closed,  may  be  opened  anti- 
septically,  and  through  the  orifice,  or,  if  a  sinus  already  exist, 
then  through  its  mouth  a  probe  may  l>e  passed,  the  condition 
more  fully  made  out,  than  under  other  circumstances  is  possible. 
Indeed,  if  the  probe  do  not  give  mueh  information,  and  the 
abscess  around  the  joint  be  capacious,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
enlarge  (antisepticaHy)  the  skin  opening  and  to  intrmluee  the 
fingpr  into  the  cavity.  This  finger,  used  with  great  caution, 
lies  close  to  or  upon  the  capsular  ligament,  and  may  often  detect 
a  little  opening  in  it,  to  which  a  probe  may  be  guided ;  or 
it  may  more  readily  detect  the  grating  of  diseased  bone  surfaces, 
or  may  feel  the  upper  edge  of  the  displaced  acetabulum,  rough, 
uneven,  and  soft ;  or  again,  if,  without  the  slightest  force,  it 
can  be  insinuated  under  the  neck  of  the  femur,  it  may  detect 
the  same  osseous  eouditions  about  the  epiphysal  juuetion,  I 
do  not,  by  any  means,  intend  to  say  that  such  wide-spread 
researches  are  desirable  in  every  eiise,  nrvr  indeed  in  the 
generality  of  eases;  but  tliey  are  all  feasible  without  injury 
to  the  jiatient;  when  the  propriety  of  operative  interference  is 
in  question,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  decided,  they  are  not 
merely  justifiable,  but  absolutely  demanded.  Each  practitioner 
must,  in  e^ch  individual  case,  judge  where  his  investigation 
may  stop  ;  he  who  has  had  a  wide  and  careful  experience  will 
often  Ik?  fully  instructed  by  a  minor  research,  but  will  also,  in 
difficult  eases,  know  the  value  of  a  thorough  examination. 

The  surgeon  is  often  asked  whether  or  not  the  bone  is  dislo- 
cated ;  occasionally  there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  in  answering 
this  question,  but  in  my  opinion,  that  difficulty  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pathologic  dislocation 
does  take  place,  and  even  is  not  very  unfmquent,  but  it  is 
much  more  common  in  acute  than  in  chronic  hip-disease.  The 
latient  sufters  for  a  {M?riod,  usually  less  than  ten  days,  from 
%ery  severe  pain  and  pyrexia,  the  limb  ra[)idly  iissumes  t!ie 
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position  of  shorteniu^,  then  almost  suddenly  the  pain  and  the 
fever  greatly  abate,  but  shortening  eontinues.  In  a  little  time 
all  the  severe  symptoms  disappear,  but  the  patient  is  lamed  by 
great  shortening  and  extreme  fixity  of  limb.  Earely,  after  the 
first  amelioration,  the  symptoms  recur  ;  even  suppuration  may 
supervene.  In  the  former  set  of  eases,  if  we  examine  the  patient 
lying  supine,  the  crista  ilii  will  he  found  on  the  same  level,  the 
line  ruitning  from  one  to  the  other  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  trunk  (see  p.  443).  Nevertheless,  the  limb  is  from  one  and 
a-haK  to  two  inches  short  To  the  practised  eye,  this  straight 
position  of  the  pelvis,  in  combination  with  shortening,  reveals 
at  once  luxation.  In  the  second  category  the  pelvis  is  oblique, 
as  in  the  posture  of  apjjarent  shortening — a  line  from  the 
anterior-superior  iliac  spine  of  the  sound  side  drawn  across  the 
abdomen,  at  right  angles  to  a  line  between  the  umbilicus  and 
centre  of  the  jmbes,  will  strike  the  opfiosite  ilium  at  a  certain 
distance  below  the  upper  spine  of  the  unsound  aide  ;  this  dis- 
tance can  be  measured  and  compared  with  the  diflerence 
between  the  height  of  the  knees  or  malleoli.  If  the  one 
mciisurement  be  an  inch*  or  at  most  an  inch  and  a-half,  the  other 
from  two  and  a-half  to  three  inches,  or  even  more,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  child,  dislocation  is  certainly  present  It  is, 
however,  always  well  to  check  these  observations  by  making 
use  of  Nelaton's  line ;  this  is  done  by  placing  the  patient  on  the 
sound  side,  finding  the  middle  part  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  laying 
a  tape  between  that  spot  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 
Then  the  finger  is  drawn  with  deep  pressure  along  the  upper 
margin  of  the  tape,  about  its  centre,  until  the  great  trochanter 
is  plainly  felt;  if  this  be  considerably  above  the  tape  line 
there  is  disloeation  (the  above  appearances  agreeing).  A  slight 
elevation  of  this  process — especially  if  the  case  have  been 
ti  chronic  one— -does  not  indicate  luxation,  but  upward  travel- 
ling of  the  acetabulum  and  absorption  of  the  cervix  femoris. 
The  posture  of  the  limb  as  to  inversion  and  adduction  varies 
considerably ;  in  pathologic  dislocation,  if  the  ease  have  been 
acute,  both  these  postures  are  strongly  marked,  but  if  chronic, 
are  far  less  patent,  owing  to  the  absence,  total  or  partial,  of 
the  femoral  head  and  neck.  In  such  cases,  too,  the  limb  is  not 
so  rigidly  fixed.     Diastasis,  as  se|>aration  of  the  epiphysal  head 
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is  Ciilletl,  is  characterised  by  extreme  shortening  and  con- 
siderable mobility — with  very  little  postii re-symptoms  (inver- 
sion and  adduction).  The  mobility  ia  especially  marked  in  the 
downward!  direction ;  the  thigh  may,  by  traction,  be  flrawn 
down  till  it  is  eqnal  in  k-ngth  to  the  other^  and  this  withont 
moving  the  pelvis.  When  released  it  may  even  remain  in  that 
place,  or  be  very  slightly  retracted.  Pressure  upward  at  the 
sole  of  the  fitot  will  shorten  the  limb  again,  or  in  many  cases 
the  recumbent  patient  can  voluntarily  abbreviate  a  limb  that 
has  previously  been  pulled  down.  In  either  case  the  surgeitn 
can  feel  the  trochanter  moving  upon  the  ilium*  No  patient 
can  by  eflbrt  lengthen  the  limb;  a  few  can  beiir  some  weight 
on  it,  but  if  they  walk»  it  gets  shorter  and  shorter,  more  and 
more  imreliable,  and  at  last  utterly  useless. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  hijHdisease  recover  without 
dislocation  or  diastasis,  after  the  stage  of  shortening  has  lasted 
some  time.  The  recovery  is  generally  intermittent;  pain 
returns  a  few  weeks  after  the  child  has  been  getting  about, 
and  he  is  put  to  bed  again.  Abscess  may  break  out  afresh ; 
from  such  relapse  the  sufferer  may  never  arise.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  these  signs  may  disappear,  and  again  recur.  I  have 
known  abscess  to  recur  twenty- three  years  after  the  apparent 
final  recovery.  Now,  a  patient  thus  recovered  is  lame  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  adduction  (shortening)  and 
flexion  of  the  thigh,  If  they  bo  extreme,  the  position  forced 
upon  the  spine  so  deforms  the  trunk,  that  many  such  persons 
are  terrible  cripples  and  become  more  and  more  distorted  as 
time  goes  on.  Of  course  the  thigh  is  not  merely  adducted 
and  flexed,  but  is  also  fixed  in  this  faulty  posture;  the  fixation 
is  generally  by  false  ankylosis,  and  then  always  in  part  also 
muscular,  less  often  by  true  ankylosis.  It  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  latter  conditions.  It  may  be 
done  in  two  ways^ — the  one  by  giving  chloroform,  and  ende^ 
vouriug  to  find  if  any  movement  between  femur  and  pelvis 
can  be  produced — the  other  by  examination  without  chloro- 
form. In  either  case,  unless  the  patient  be  a  child,  two  persons 
are  necessary ;  one  must  fix  the  pelvis,  the  other  (if  the  patient 
be  in  narcosis)  endeavours  to  move  the  thigh,  watching  the 
angle.     The  method  by  itself  is  not  very  eflieient.     It  may. 
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liowever,  be  used  to  supplement  the  other  mode,  whieh  is  to 
let  the  patient's  muscles  tell  iis  the  eouJition  of  joint.  It' 
when  the  pelvis  k  fixed,  the  surgeon  try  by  a  sharp,  but  not 
viuleutj  jerk  to  adduct  the  limb,  the  atlductors,  especially  the 
long  one,  will  twitch  if  the  ankylosis  be  false,  and  will  remain 
quiescent  if  it  be  true.     (See  Chapter  XVIII.) 


Treatment. 

A  hospital  surgeon,  especially  if  his  institution  hare  a 
children's  ward,  sees  only  too  much  of  hip-disease,  as  an  all 
but  incurable  eompluint;  simply  teeause  the  patients  are  so 
very  generally  brought  when  the  joint  is  already  in  part 
disorganised.  Such  children  have  very  likely  been  limping 
more  or  less  about  the  streets  for  months ;  perhaps  even  they 
have  been  ordered  to  be  kept  at  rest  and  in  bed ;  they  may 
have  been  so  treated  for  a  week  or  two,  w  hen  Imth  child  and 
parent  get  tired  of  the  restraint.  There  apjjears  to  be  not 
much  the  matter,  and  the  little  one  is  sent  out  to  walk  or  play 
as  he  wills  j  and  at  last  he  is  brought  to  the  hospital  with  a 
lengthened  or  shortened  limb,  limping  decidedly,  or  unable  to 
put  foot  to  the  ground. 

But  in  private  practice  we  see  cases  under  different  circum- 
stances, A  careful  nurse  or  mother  will  have  seen  some  dis- 
quieting symptoms,  a  little  stiffness,  a  slight  change  of  gait, 
from  the  very  first.  The  surgeon  consulted  makes  out,  by  the 
mode  of  examination  described  at  p.  439,  the  earliest  ajipearance 
of  disease,  I  doubt,  as  already  said,  whether  at  this  period  the 
joint  itself — i,e.  the  synovial  membrane  and  cartilages  (the 
wall  of  the  joint  sae)  is  affected.  However  that  may  be,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  children  having  only  got 
thus  far  may  be  saved  the  further  steps  of  the  disease.  Tliis 
depends  in  part  on  the  patient's  constitution,  in  part  (*n  the 
means  employed,  and  in  part  on  the  docility  and  patience  of 
attendants  and  child. 

A  considerable  difficulty  as  to  the  first  means  to  l>e  employed 
encounters  the  surgeon ;  for  to  lay  up  in  l>ed  a  child,  who  has 
but  a  little  hyperfemia  about  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh,  may 
by   breaking  down   the   health  conduce  rather  to  prolong  or 
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intensify  the  disease ;  wliilo  it  is  much  more  feasible  to  alto- 
gether forbid  to  a  child  any  movement,  than  to  limit  his  exer- 
cise within  prudent  bounds.  If,  then,  the  fixity  of  thigh  be 
but  slight — i.e.  a  certain  though  limited  range  of  movement 
within  the  acetabulum  be  easy  and  painless — we  may  let  the 
child  sit  up,  be  carried  from  room  to  room,  and  in  the  summer 
let  him  sit  or  lie  in  the  garden,  or  drive  out  with  the  lower 
limbs  supported  by  a  cushioned  board  ;  but  walking  must  be 
forbidden,  especially  up  and  down  stairs.  If  the  thigh-fixity 
be  more  than  this,  he  must  be  kept  recumbent,  and  the  thigh 
to  a  great  extent  immobilised.  Yet  there  are  some  other 
matters  besides  the  local  condition  to  consider,  viz.  the  child's 
general  health,  his  more  active  or  more  quiet  temperament, 
and  the  possibility  of  keeping  him  (for  he  is  neither  ill  nor 
suffering)  for  a  long  time  thus  still.  Hence  some  relief  to 
severe  restraint  may  be  still  given  by  letting  him  go  out 
recumbent  in  a  properly-constructed  invalid-carriage  ;  or,  if 
still  small,  in  a  well-arranged  i)erambulator,  or  he  may  be 
amused  in  a  swing.  In  the  country  a  coucrh  in  the  garden  or 
on  the  beach  may  be  arranged.  To  play  in  the  house — and 
many  children  will  not  or  cannot  play  while  lying  on  the 
back — he  may  have  a  couch  for  prone  recumbency,  consisting 
of  a  horizontal  i)art,  on  which  his  trunk  and  toys  are  to  lie, 
and  a  sloping  part  for  the  lower  limbs.  From  the  one  to  the 
other  of  these  resting-places  he  must  be  carried  ;  but  at  night 
a  certain  amount  of  immobilisation  and  probably  extension 
will  be  desirable ;  and  thus,  while  affording  proper  rest  and 
treatment,  we  may  relieve  the  monotony  and  irksomeness,  the 
want  of  change  of  air  and  scene,  which  have  often  very  much 
to  do  with  inducing  a  languor  and  inaction  not  conducive  to 
recovery  from  sluggish  disease. 

In  the  nieantinie  such  internal  remedies  as  have  been  men- 
tionud  at  pp.  171)  and  33G  may  be  administered,  and  some 
counter-irritant,  as  epispastic  fluid  or  paper,  nitrate  of  silver 
li^tion,  &c.,  is  to  be  applied  alternately  to  the  groin  and 
behind  the  trochanter,  taking  care  not  to  raise  a  blister. 

The  amount  of  liberty  allowed  must  be  watched,  and  if  the 
thigli-stiftness  at  any  time  become  more  pronounced,  a  less 
indulgent   system   must  be  enforced,  especially  must  pain  be 
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taken  as  a  sign  that  more  vigorous  treatiaeiit  is  needed.  The 
advent  of  dcL^ided  limping,  or  of  lengthening,  marking  the 
secunil  stago,  are  even  stroBger  warnings. 

Sometimes,  however,  even  in  the  earliest  phase  of  hip-tlisease, 
or  lit  least  in  the  oarlii^st  at  whieh  wo  see  it,  no  such  lil>erty 
as  alMjve  deseril>ed  ean  be  permitted.  In  all  cases,  lor  instance, 
in  which  we  find  pain,  either  aljout  the  knee  or  in  the  neigh- 
In  mrhoud  uf  the  hip ;  whenever  thigh-fixity  is  sueh  as  to  permit 
but  a  very  slight  or  no  movement  in  the  acetabulum  ;  whenever 
there  is  any  tendency  to  start ;  whenever,  in  walking,  the  foot 
of  the  diseased  side  keeps  behind  that  of  the  sound  one,  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  gait  is  in  dotted  notes,  eom]i!ete  rest  is  needed. 
Some  surgeous,  indeed,  put  an  appliance  (Thonuis's  splint)  on 
the  diseased  J  a  high -shoe  on  the  sound  side,  and  let  the  child 
go  al-KJut  with  crutches.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
treatment  by-and-by,  therefore  will  only  say  at  present  that 
when  the  symptoms  are  as  severe  as  just  describeJ,  they  should 
first  be  subdued  by  a  more  complete  rest.  With  this  rest 
extension  ought  to  be  combined.  It  does  not  matter  wliether 
the  limb  is  apparently  lengthened  or  apparently  shortened, 
the  treatment  is  not  designed  to  have  any  elleet  on  this  pos- 
ture. At  p.  419  I  have  described  the  etiect  of  pressure  pro- 
duced by  muscular  contraction,  how  it  forces  the  femoral  head 
against  tlie  acetabulum,  in  a  direction  chiefly  upwards,  and 
how,  wlierever  the  malady  may  have  originated,  we  always  find 
this  part  of  the  joint  eroded.  To  prevent  this  pressure,  or  at 
least  to  mitigate  its  effect  is  the  object  of  extension. 

But  we  do  not  always  have  the  opportunity  of  thus  watching 
cases  from  their  commencement.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  not 
unfrequently  called  to  children  who,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering  and  limping,  are  somewhat  abruptly  attacked  by 
severe  pains  and  entire  inability  to  use  the  limb.  We  find  the 
patient  with  the  thigh  sharply  flexed  on  the  alxlomeu — 
dreading  ctmtiict  and  screaming  at  any  attempt  at  examination. 
If  such  ease  be  permitted  to  continue  in  such  pisture  the  result 
is  days  and  nights  of  severe  suffering,  continued  perhaps  for  a 
fortnight  <jr  more,  accompanied  or  iuUowed  by  rapid  abscess, 
destruction  of  the  joint,  and  not  improbably  combined  with 
dislocation*     Entire  ease,  or  at  least  great  relief,  may  at  oiit^ 
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be  given ;  perhaps  even,  as  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once, 
the  joint  may  be  saved  by  restoration  of  position.  This  often 
requires  no  exercise  of  force.  The  patient  lying  on  the  back 
holds  the  thigh  flexed  against  gravity.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether,  as  consciousness  slowly  ceases,  so,  as  a  rule, 
does  the  thigh  sink  down  until  it  lies  upon  the  bed  straight 
by  the  side  of  the  other.  Or  if  it  do  not  come  quite  straight, 
if  delay,  before  assistance  has  been  sought,  have  permitted  a 
certain  hardening  of  the  muscles  in  the  flexed  position,  a  very 
slight  pressure  with  the  hand  will  secure  a  good  posture,  and 
then,  while  the  child  is  still  unconscious,  one  of  the  many 
modes  of  making  extension  can  be  applied.  In  other  chapters 
I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  of  position.  I  need  only  say 
here,  that  the  good  eflects  are  more  marked  and  more  rapid 
at  the  hip  than  elsewhere ;  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the 
exchange  of  acute  symptoms  for  very  mild  phenomena,  are 
most  striking. 

The  modes  in  which  extension  may  be  used  are  very  numerous. 
The  simplest  is  by  weight  attached  to  the  limb  below  the  knee. 
To  make  extension  by  a  circular  band  is  inadmissible,  but  we 
may  use  an  ordinary  roller  thus:  bandage  from  the  foot  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  pin  the  material  to  the  last  two 
turns  of  the  roller  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg ;  bring  it  down 
below  tlie  foot  and  up  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb  to  the  same 
level  opposite  the  other  fixing;  place  pin  again  to  make  a 
half- turn,  and  bandage  the  limb  downward  sufficiently  tightly  ; 
to  the  loop  thus  left  under  the  foot  any  desirable  weight  may 
be  suspended.  Or  resin  plaister,  running  lengthwise  of  the  leg 
and  forming  a  loop  under  the  foot,  may  be  used.  In  either 
case  pressure  of  the  material  against  the  malleoli  is  to  be 
prevented  by  placing  in  the  loop  a  slip  of  wood  longer  than 
the  foot  is  broad.  To  this  loop  a  cord  is  tied  which  may  play 
over  a  roller  or  pulley  hung  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  One  pound 
for  a  child  of  about  two  years  old  is  usually  enough ;  four 
pounds  at  the  age  of  sixteen  is  generally  too  much ;  but  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  frictionless  working  of  the  pulley. 
If  any  counter-extension  be  necessary  to  keep  the  child  from 
being  dragged  down  in  the  bed,  a  very  low  but  long  horse-hair 
or  flock  pillow,  beneath  the  under  sheet,  may  be  placed  against 
the  nates. 
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A  very  considerable  objection  to  reliance  on  this  simple 
method  is*  that  if  there  ho  tendency  to  lengthening,  the  child 
will  sway  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  jielvis  to  the 
tliseased,  if  to  shortening*  to  the  souud  side,  thus  producing 
aVMluction  or  addut-'titjn  respectively,  while  yet  the  thigh  lies 
straight  in  the  bed.  We  may  partly  obviate  tliis  by  placing  on 
the  upper  sheet,  that  which  covers:  the  child,  a  sufficiently 
large  sand-bag  to  run  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  diseased 
aide,  from  malleolus  t'l)  axilla  ;  on  the  inner  aspect  from  ankle 
to  periufeum ;  and  next  the  trunk  on  the  sound  side,  a  bag 
reaching  from  hip  to  axil  hi;  but  even  with  all  this  the  patient 
must  be  watched ;  small  flexible  bodies  wTiggle  even  out  of 
these  imprisonments.  Or  it  may  be  better  with  unquiet  patienta 
tu  bandage  the  sound  limb  to  alongDesaultsjdint  from  fout  to 
aim-pit,  while  extension  on  the  unsound  side  is  used.  Bonnet, 
of  Lyons,  intrcKluced  a  c^ise  of  wire,  fitting  the  back  of  trunk 
and  both  limbs,  iiichidhig  the  feet,  from  the  loins  downward. 
Til  is  he  termed  his  *'  Grand  Appareil/*  and  Say  re  of  Kew  York 
has  adapted  it  under  the  name  of  **  wire-breeches."  *  The 
appliance  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  introduced  inta 
English  surgery,  and  I  personally  have  no  acquaintance  with  it. 
I  prefer  as  a  mode  of  making  extension  a  splint  which  I  de- 
scribed (although    I    have   slightly  modified   it)  in  my  first 

Fig.  63. 


_^^ 


edition*  It  consists  of  a  long  splint,  with  an  interruption  at 
the  level  of  the  hip,  the  whole  being  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  axilla  to  three  or  four  inches  below  the  sole  of  the 
foot;  but  the  interruption  is  so  arranged,  that  the  portion 
wliicli  corresponds  to  the  side  of  the  trunk  shall  be  on  a  plane 
a  little  farther  inward  than  that  which  is  applied  to  the  limK 
At  the  upper  end  is  a  pulley  (/)]  at  the  lower,  where  the  spliui 
is  forked,  is  a  second  (c),  at  the  angle  of  divergence.    From  the 

•  lie  iiHCB  this  cliklly  after  Lxcisioih 
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prongs  of  the  fork  two  pieces  of  metal  project,  converging 
inwards,  and  support  between  them  a  third  pulley  (5).  In 
adapting  this,  we  must  first  secure  by  resin  plaister  or  bandage 
(see  p.  465)  a  loop  below  the  sole ;  from  this  a  cord — catgut  is 
best — runs  over  pulleys  b  and  c,  up  the  outside  of  the  splint. 
A  softly-padded  perinatal  band,  made  of  an  ordinary  woven 
bandage,  which  is  tubular,  stuffed  with  x;otton-wool,  encloses 
the  upper  part  of  thigh  and  splint,  carrying  a  cord,  which, 
coursing  round  the  upper  pulley  /,  passes  down  the  outside  of 
the  splint.  Between  these  two  cords,  which  thus  come  near 
togetlier,  an  indiarubber  accumulator  is  stretched,  which  of 
course  makes  by  its  tension  any  desirable  traction  on  the  thigh 
downwards.  The  advantages  of  this  appliance  are,  that  it  can 
be  applied  on  a  limb  which  is  already  considerably  flexed 
witliout  bandaging,  and  if  the  tension  be  occasionally  renewed 
the  malposture  will  be  gradually  and  painlessly  reduced. 
Then  the  splint,  omitting  of  course  the  cords,  can  be  bandaged 
on  from  below  upward,*  and  when  the  splint  is  fixed,  the  child 
may  be  moved  from  bod  to  couch,  &c.,  without  producing  any 
movement  of  the  limb,  and  while  extension  is  being  kept  up. 
Moreover,  while  it  remains  in  situ  the  child  cannot  sway  the 
trunk  to  either  side  so  as  to  produce  either  abduction  or 
{vdduction.  The  American  splints,  long  and  short,  greatly  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Lewis  Sayre,  have  certain  inconveniences,  which, 
although  I  believe  they  have  been  extensively  tried,  have 
prevented  their  general  adoption  in  this  country.  The  chief 
obj(H!tion  is  that  although  we  may  get  the  plaister  to  adhere 
firmly  enough  to  allow  of  efficient  extension,  yet  the  splint 
does  not  immobilise  the  hip.  Yet,  in  certain  ciises,  I  have 
used  the  short  splint  with  advantage,  chiefly  when  a  patient 
is,  after  treament  by  rest,  to  get  about. 

Thomas's  splint  is  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  our  arsenal, 
althougli  it  does  not  do  by  any  means  all  that  has  been  claimed 
for  it.  It  consists  of  a  flat  bar  of  soft  iron,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  for  grown  persons,  and  half  that  strength  for  children, 
and  from  three-quarters  to  an  inch  wide  ;  this  runs  from  the 
scapula  to  mid-calf  of  the  diseased  side — is  bent  to  roughly  fit 

*  For  llie  truuk  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  a  broad  belt  provided  with  several 
buckle:)  and  utraps. 
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the  emre  of  tlie  kjiiiy  buttock,  aikd  hack  of  the  limh.  It  bears 
tluee  brx>ps,  coe  f«r»'  the  chest,  one  for  the  npper  part  of  the 
thigh,  fliid  one  aboot  mid-calf  f^m*  the  lower  en*L  This  is 
padded,  rapplied  with  shoulder-straps,  and  ia&tened  npon  the 
patient,  being  bent  here  and  there  so  as  to  make  the  fit  as 
near  as  such  rode  contriTance  will  allow.  I  have  osed  this 
appliance  pretty  fireqaentlr,  bnt  in  recnmbency  it  is  Tery  apt 
to  gall,  eren  thongh  a  feather-bed  be  used ;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  excreta  is  a  serions  drawback,  sinee  the  npright 
behind  thigh  and  bottock  interferes  with  the  management  of 
the  bed-pan«*  Therefore,  while  the  patient  mnst  remain  in 
bed,  my  extension  splint,  or  the  weight  while  the  sound  side 
is  fixed  in  a  Desanlt  splint,  is  decidedly  superior. 

Bat  to  Thomas's  method  this  praise  is  to  be  accorded,  that 
by  its  additions,  riz.  high-shoe  on  the  sound  side  and  cratches, 
we  are  enabled  to  get  oar  patients  about  and  to  allow  them 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  I  am  very  sceptical  about  anything 
like  complete  immobility  being  attained  by  this  splint.  Either 
from  want  of  perfect  fit,  or  by  the  power  of  escape  from  restraint 
that  all  children  possess,  the  thigh  certainly  does,  in  a  little 
time,  get  some  range  of  movement — patients  even  become  able 
to  sit.  I  have  cured  children  who,  after  the  first  symptoms 
hare  been  subilued,  were  placed  in  this  appliance.  I  have  also 
cured  patients  by  giving  them  a  high-shoe  and  crutches  vrith- 
holding  the  splint,  and  am  much  inclined  to  attribute  the  chief 
advantage  of  the  whole  treatment  to  the  former  cause — that 
is,  to  alisenco  of  confinement  in  bed— to  exercise  and  open  air 
without  throwing  weight  on  the  limb.  The  whole  arrangement 
is  less  fitting  for  very  young  children. 

80  the  patient,  though  he  may  not  get  well,  as  even  under 
careful  management  is  occasionally  the  case,  may  be  guided 
painhissly  or  almost  painlessly  through  the  first,  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  second  stage — perhaps  even  farther.  But  in  some 
cases  about  this  time  a  rise  of  temperature,  accompanied 
usually  by  pain,  may  be  significant  of  approaching  abscess.  I 
fear  that  we  shall  never  discover  a  means  of  preventing  abscess 


•  Mr>ilu!rM  hiiv<»  pretty  often  told  mo, 
Umt  in  girlH  with  thJH  splint,  micturition 
Im  n  conHidtTaMo  trouble,  sorcneHs,  even 
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— when  once  the  inflammation  has  reached  a  certain  point — but 
we  may  yet  do  a  good  deal  to  mitigate  the  pain  and  prevent  the 
injury  that  pent-up  pus  will  do.  When  at  this  stage  and  some- 
what later  the  t<5mperaturo  has  risen  considerably  and  suddenly, 
the  pain  being  at  the  same  time  severe  and  of  abrupt  commence- 
ment, it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  carefully  examine  the  joint. 
For  this  purpose  an  anaesthetic  should  be  given,  the  retentive 
appliance,  whatever  it  may  be,  removed,  and  the  joint  examined 
first  by  mere  palpation  without  movement.  The  points  which  are 
especially  to  be  attended  to  are  the  amount  of  projection  of  the 
trochanter  and  its  position  in  regard  to  Nelaton's  line.  If 
either  of  these  be  found  abnormal,  or  if  only  the  surgeon  cannot 
be  quite  sure  that  they  are  perfectly  normal,  the  thigh  should 
be  moved  on  the  pelvis.  This,  during  anaesthesia,  is  easy; 
but  the  direction  must  be  definite,  namely,  first,  simple  exten- 
sion with  outward  rotation,  then,  still  the  latter  posture  being 
preserved,  the  limb  is  to  be  slowly  bent  up  and  again  as  slowly 
replaced.  No  movements  are  to  be  carried  to  an  extent  likely 
to  prove  irritating ;  their  intention  is  to  prevent  gradual  dis- 
location (see  p.  428)  which  the  rapid  increase  of  pain  and 
temperature  may  indicate.  I  have  four  times  in  doing  this 
felt  a  sharp  sort  of  slap  occur,  and  I  have  many  more  times 
found  the  recent  symptoms  added  to  an  older  coxitis  subside 
after  this  treatment. 

A  slower  rise  of  temperature  and  more  gradual  advent  of 
pain  indicate  abscess,  and  this  is,  when  those  symptoms  are 
pretty  well  marked,  intra-articular ;  less  decided  phenomena,  if 
they  occur  at  all,  indicate  peri-articular  suppuration.  Now  I 
am  a  decided  advocate  for  opening  any  abscess,  wherever  it 
may  be,  whose  presence  and  tension  give  rise  to  pain  and 
pyrexia.  An  intra-articular  abscess  need  not  be  given  an  outer 
exit,  it  is  often  enough  to  pass  a  tenotome  behind  the  trochanter, 
glide  it  along  to  the  joint,  and  turning  the  blade  a  little, 
divide  the  capsule  lengthwise.  The  puncture  must  pass  in 
close  to  the  back  of  the  trochanter  and  should  not  incise  the 
parts  very  near  its  juncticm  to  the  neck,  lest  a  tolerably  large 
branch  of  the  circumflex  artery,  likely  in  this  disease  to  be 
distended,  be  divided.  If  an  abscess  tend  to  the  surface  at  any 
attainable  part,  it  should  be  opened  antiseptically  and  pretty 
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freely.  Great  mitioration  of  jmin  follows  these  procedures,  and 
if  the  aseptics  precautious  l>e  properly  carried  out,  decline  and 
not  increase  of  fever  results. 

Patients  do  not  often  get  as  far  as  guppnration  and  recoyer 
without  ptissing  to  the  third  stnge»  that  of  shortening ;  but  ifc 
not  unfreqnently  happens  that  if  abseess  commence  at  the  end 
of  lengthening,  the  diKease  begins  to  subside  at  the  very  com- 
meneement  of  shortening.  It  is  therefore  iucimibent  upon  us 
to  limit  this  malimsture  to  as  small  an  amount  as  possible, 
that  is  to  say,  to  see  that  the  angle  of  adduction  and  of  flexion 
18  to  the  utmost  degree  mininiisefl.  By  this  time  the  patient 
may  have  l>een  invalided  for  two  years  or  more :  the  surgeon 
and  parents  also  are  generally  glad  to  componiid  with  a  recovery 
at  any  price.  Again,  there  will  be  nneertainty  as  to  whether 
any  attempt  at  iraproviug  position  may  ncit  again  light  up 
infiammatioTi.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  most 
cases,  giving  evidence  of  recovery  at  this  stage,  a  very  slow  but 
sure  change  of  position  may  l>e  effected,  unless  the  child  be  in 
a  Thomtis's  splint ;  the  edges  of  whose  iron  upright  being  to 
right  and  left,  render  any  wrenching  in  either  di reaction  quite 
impossible.  If  the  weights  and  sand-bags,  or  weight  with 
Desault's  splint  on  the  sound  limb,  be  in  use,  the  child  may  be 
turned  on  the  mattress  so  as  to  present  the  diseased  side  towards 
the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  the  weight  will  then  draw  the  lim!>  a  little 
more  in  abduction,  and  so  by  a  minute  change  of  position  from 
time  to  time,  one  may  gain  a  good  deal  Or  if  he  be  in  my 
extension  splint,  the  iron  connecting-hoop  may  now  and  again 
be  wrenched,  giving  an  eighth  or  cpuirter  inch  more  outward 
bend.  Flexion  is  often  very  difficult  to  restrain,  but  I  have, 
on  several  occasions,  gained  a  good  deal  by  placing  a  firm,  yet 
not  too  hard,  cushion  under  the  huttorks;  only  it  must  be 
frequently  watched  lest  it  glide  upward  to  the  loins.  When 
inflammation  has  entirely  subsided,  and  w^hether  or  not  any 
abscess  have  formed,  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to 
answer  is  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  passive  movement,  a^ 
a  prophylactic  of  ankylosis.  We  have  two  questions  to  consider. 
Can  we  accomplish  it  ?  Can  the  patient  bear  it  ?  Upon  the 
answer  to  the  former  does  in  great  measure  the  reply  tn  the 
latter  depend.     The  investigation  of  this  point  can  hardly  be 
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carried  out  by  endeavouring  to  hold  the  pelvis  still  while  the 
thigh  is  moved — (we  are  supposing  some  mobility  remains). 
Let  the  child  sit  on  the  bed,  so  that  the  nether  limbs  lie  on 
the  mattress,  which  must  be  a  hard  one.  Keep  the  knee 
motionless  and  tell  the  child  to  lie  down  on  his  back  ;  if  flexion 
be  present  the  pelvis  will  rise  (p.  447).  Now  lift  the  knee  from 
the  bed  until  the  loins  lie  flat,  keep  them  down  by  pressure 
on  the  anterior  iliac  spines,  and  endeavour  to  straighten  the 
limb.  Or  draw  down  the  child  so  that  the  buttocks  rest  on  the 
end  of  the  couch,  support  the  sound  leg  on  a  chair  or  stool, 
and  let  the  other  hang  or  project  free.  If  there  be  no  pain 
in  the  joint,  while  the  limb  is  thus  straightening  itself,  in 
the  first  method  by  weight  of  the  body,  in  the  second  by  its 
own  weight,  we  may  probably  use  passive  motion  as  far  as 
flexion  is  concerned.  Let  the  child  resting  on  the  back  draw 
the  feet  up  (bending  knee  and  hip)  till  the  heels  lie  as  near 
the  buttocks  as  possible ;  then  tell  the  child  while  the  feet  are 
restrained  from  sliding  down  in  the  bod  to  separate  the  knees. 
The  sound  one  will  follow  the  command  readily  enough — the 
other  will  lag  behind.  The  surgeon  takes  them  in  hand,  and 
with  very  gentle  pressure  separates  them.  If  passive  move- 
ment be  as  yet  inadmissible,  pain  not  merely  about  the  adductor 
muscles,  but  in  the  joint  at  the  back  of  the  trochanter  will  be 
complained  of. 

If  it  be  determined  to  use  movement,  and  I  need  scarcely 
point  out  how  important  it  is  to  do  so,  unless  it  be  absolutely 
dangerous,  the  method  must  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
child  ;  it  may  sometimes  be  used  as  a  game.  The  child,  lying 
on  the  end  of  the  bed  or  table,  can  have  a  weight  strapped 
just  above  the  knee  and  may  be  incited  to  see  how  often  he 
can  slowly  raise  it,  detain  it,  and  then  rapidly  let  it  fall;  or 
with  the  buttocks  on  a  board  supported  some  way  from  the 
ground  he  lies  balanced,  and  stretching  his  hands  beyond  his 
head  tries  to  reach  his  toes.  Abduction  may  be  induced  in 
the  manner  last  described  in  the  flexed  position,  or  the  two  feet 
may  be  sundered  while  the  limbs  are  straight.  While  erect 
the  child  may  be  incited  to  straddle  sideways  as  far  as  he  can, 
or,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  to  throw  up  the  foot  to  the  side.  One 
of  these  exercises  should  be  gone  through  a  certain  number 
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of  times  ib  the  day,  and  besides  the  parts  should  be  examined 
occasionally  to  see  that  progress  is  being  made.  Watchful- 
ness must  be  exercised  lest  harm,  Le.  return  of  inflamniation^ 
result. 

It,  however,  instead  of  recovering  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  stage  the  malady  continue,  with  its  fluctuating 
exacexbatiuns  mingled  with  periods  of  comparative  ease,  while 
abscesses  about  the  thigh  and  haunch  form  and  recede  or 
burst,  we  can  but  guide  the  malady  along  its  course,  obviating 
malposition,  alleviating  pain,  preventing,  if  we  can,  suppura- 
tion, or  at  least  iujurioiis  accumulation  of  pus,  taking  patience 
to  ourselves  and  inculcating  it  to  the  relatives.  We  are 
sometimes  obliged  in  hospital  practice  to  shorten  the  time  of 
illness — from  three  to  four  years  is  a  longer  period  than  insti- 
tutions are  willing  to  give  to  a  single  case,  there  being  very 
many  other  chiimants  for  bounty ;  and  dnuLtless  some  of  the 
hips  removed  wciuld  in  time  ankylose  or  partially  ankylose. 
Whether  or  no  with  a  better  limb  than  can  be  gained  by 
excision  depends  on  the  position  maintained.*  If  considerable 
flexion  and  ailduetion  l>o  allowed  or  be  unavoidable^  the  limb, 
when  recovery  ta-kes  place,  will  be  horribly  short.  Jiluch  of  our 
choice,  therefore,  whether  to  avoid  or  to  recommend  excision 
will  depend  upon  the  posture  we  are  able  to  maintain ;  but 
chiefly  we  are  to  be  guiiled  by  the  amount  of  suppuration,  the 
number,  size,  and  frequency  of  abscess,  the  syniptoms  of 
approaching  or  eoinniencing  lardaceoiis  disease.  These  three 
circumstances,  the  condition  generally,  the  amount  of  stippura- 
tion  and  probable  destruction,  the  rectitude  of  limb  which 
the  patient  can  bear,  are  to  furnish  the  foundation  t*f  our 
decision* 

1  have  advisedly  limited  these  last  remarks  to  cases  with 
frequent  aljscess  about  the  thigh  and  haunch ;  the  intra-pelvic 
abscess!  stands  in  a  difterent  category;  it  indicates,  as  we 
have  seen,  acetabular  disease.     A  small  suppuration  at  this 


*  I  Lave  un^lc-r  my  cliargc  at  two  en  log,  witli  maflu  nf  many  nhscjessea. 
Homes  for  Cripplea  (giila  and  boys)  a  some  wiUi  dUlocalion,  but  tbey  aro 
miiiilLMjr  \vh^^l^<^  dfaeaao  lutist  biivecloHely  nearly  nil  more  lame  tlmii  after  sueoeiv- 
gono  throu^dk  these  phaais,  am!  some  ful  excision  (8<  e  Cftapter  XX.). 
wbi>  doubtlefis  w^ro  wor8<%  who  have  i  f  Tlii«  word,  of  worse,  refers  only  to 
rpcovered  in  the  tlu-Ffl  atago  witb  Rhort- '  tlic  Ixmy  pelvifl. 
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place,  discharging  itself  behind  the  trochanter,  may  be  left  for 
a  while,  the  exit  being  made  sufficiently  free,  but  a  large  and 
increasing  abscess,  especially  if  it  point,  whether  with  posterior 
outlet  or  no,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  inside  the  anterior 
inferior  iliac  spine,  is  an  indication  for  excision  which  must 
not  be  neglected.  A  caries  and,  what  is  quite  as  frequent, 
a  necrosis  at  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum,  cannot  get  well  while 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  in  its  place.  The  position  of  the  pus 
l>ecomes  dangerous  to  life,  as  it  sometimes  opens  into  the  rectum 
or  bladder.  If  not  quite  sure  of  the  diagnosis,  the  bent  probe 
may  be  passed  into  the  post-trochanteric  opening  and  diseased 
bone  felt  for,  or  the  same  may  be  done  after  the  anterior 
abscess  has  burst  or  been  incised,  and  if  the  reverse  side  of 
the  acetabulum  be  felt  rough  and  hard,  no  hesitation  should 
continue.  If,  even  although  all  symptoms  point  to  deep  and 
widespread  acetabular  caries  or  necrosis,  diseased  bone  cannot 
as  yet  he  touched — and  it  is,  owing  to  the  curves  of  the  surface, 
very  difficult  to  get  a  probe-end  to  this  part  of  the  bone— it  is 
our  duty  clearly  to  decide,  and  a  finger  passed  into  the  rectum 
while  the  probe  is  in  the  wound  frequently  affords  very  valu- 
able information.  A  large  unremedied  abscess  in  this  place  is 
generally  sooner  or  later  fatal. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Sacro- ILIAC   Disease. 

A  FEW  words  must  be  said  concerning   Sacro-iliac  Disease, 
since  it  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  morbus  coxarius. 

It  has  been  my. lot  to  see  and  to  treat  a  goodly  number  of 
these  cases,  sometimes  in  children,  sometimes  in  young  adults ; 
and  from  this  experience  I  am  not  able  entirely  to  agree  with 
other  writers  on  the  subject. 

The  joint  is  an  amphi-arthrosis,  which,  save  in  quite  young 
children,  and  it  is  said  in  women  shortly  before  parturition, 
possesses  no  trace  of  synovial  membrane.  The  bones  are 
united  in  the  one  portion  by  ligamentous  fibres,  among  which 
fibro-cartilage  is  interspersed,  and  separated  at  the  auricular 
part  by  two  plates  of  somewhat  rough  cartilage,  thicker  on  the 
sacrum  than  on  the  ilium,  between  which  lies  a  yellow-coloured 
material,  closely  resembling  the  central  part  of  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilage. 

Diseases  of  this  articulation  are  pathologically  very  simple, 
since  they  always  originate  in  ostitis  and  caries,  very  nearly 
constantly,  of  the  sacrum.  Clinically,  however,  two  forms  of 
the  disease  require  careful  distinction,  since  the  one  is  less 
amenable  to  treatment,  and  far  more  grave,  than  the  other. 
The  one  of  these  is  simply  vertebral  caries,  precisely  like  that 
which  gives  rise  to  angular  curvature,  but  occurring  in  the 
conjoined  vertebrie  which  form  the  sacrum,  instead  of  in  the 
ununited  bones  of  the  spine,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word, 
and  thence  spreading  into  the  joint.  The  other  form  com- 
mences on  the  lateral  or  articular  facet  of  the  sacrum  or 
innominate  bone,  and,  in  my  experience,  nearly  always  of  the 
former.  I  have  seen  but  one  case  in  which  the  innominate 
was  primarily  or  principally  affected. 

The  course  of  the  former  malady  is  extremely  obscure,  espe- 
cially if  it  erode  the  bone  pretty  deeply,  and  have  spread 
rather  far  in  the  upward  or  downward  direction  before  en- 
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croaching  on  the  joint.  Indeed,  I  have  known  abscess  to  form 
and  come  to  the  surface  before  any  manifest  symptoms  of  sacro- 
iliac aflFection  could  be  made  out.  The  places  where  such 
abscesses  point  vary  somewhat  with  the  locality  of  the  caries. 
If  this  be  about  the  two  lowest  bones  of  the  sacrum,  the  pus 
shows  itself  about,  and  rather  behind,  the  anus.  If  the  disease 
be  higher,  the  resultant  matter  comes  to  the  surface  behind 
the  great  trochanter,  being  guided  by  the  pyriform  muscle. 
If  an  opening  here  do  not  give  sufficient  exit,  the  abscess 
may  also  point  at  the  back  of  the  anus,  if  the  malady  be  low, 
or  if  high,  it  may  show  at  the  groin,  in  the  locality  of  psoas 


Oase  69. — Jane  E.,  aged  10,  was  admitted  under  my  care,  April  12, 
1878,  with  symptoms  supposed  to  be  attnbutable  to  hip-disease.  When 
I  the  next  day  examined  her,  I  found  behind  the  right  trochanter  an 
abscess  which  had  not  yet  approached  the  skin.  There  was  neither 
shortening  nor  lengthening  of  the  limb,  the  movements  of  the  hip  were 
free  and  painless  while  she  was  lying  down,  but  she  could  only  walk 
with  considerable  pain,  bending  much  forward,  and  without  support 
from  a  bystander's  hands  could  not  get  along  at  all.  She  had  great 
difficulty  in  ascribing  the  pain  to  any  one  place :  it  seemed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  loins,  in  the  right  groin,  and  running  down  the  inner  side 
of  the  right  thigh ;  but  this  description  was  only  obtained  by  cross- 
examination,  and  was,  I  think,  doubtful.  The  pain,  though  severe, 
appeared  very  vague,  and  was  absent  while  the  patient  was  at  rest. 
There  was  no  pain  on  pressing  the  ilium  either  inwards  or  outwards, 
nor  any  about  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

April  22. — ^The  patient  was  kept  at  perfect  rest,  the  right  limb  placed 
on  a  soft  pillow  and  confined  by  sheet  and  sand-bags.  The  only  change 
in  the  symptoms  was  that  the  right  limb  was  evidently,  though  only 
slightly,  shortened,*  and  the  abscess  began  to  point.  I  preferred  incising 
the  abscess  antiseptically  to  letting  it  burat  into  the  unprotected  air, 
and  although  the  swelling  looked  small,  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity 
(11^  ounces)  of  flocculent  pus  that  flowed.  A  probe  was  passed  into 
the  opening ;  it  entered  the  pelvis  by  the  sciatic  notch,  and  touched 
bare  bone ;  my  finger  was  then  gently  insinuated  and  was  conducted  to 
the  front  of  the  sacrum,  where  a  soft  pultaceous  ulcer  in  the  bone  was 
felt.  The  abscess  was  kept  open  by  a  drain  introduced  only  a  little  way. 
A  certain  improvement  followed  the  evacuation  of  pus. 

June  18th. — On  examining  the  patient  I  found  the  limb  an  inch 
short.     Movement  of  the  hip  was  quite  free ;  but  inward  rotation,  more 


*  Eiichdon,  Heath  and  Lewis  Sayre 
give  lengthening  aa  invariable  in  sacro- 
iliac difiease—thifl  id  by  no  moans  con- 


stant I  liuve  on  rcoord  another  iustunco 
verified  by  potft-mortem  in  which  short* 
eniog  wai  a  marked  symptom. 
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fagti^nh^f,  pm^neeri  mame  pais,  referred  ^  die  lowerpart  of  the  luinsL 
teamed  her  co  ties  op  dtele^ancidixgiL  «o  dias  die  heeilaj^iLiae  &>  die 
iMittoelL  2»1  dial  tt>  lee  die  kzx«!e  £iil  jIowIt  ontwarrL  As  »jckiL  ai  tke 
fiab  beeaae  ah^ncted  die  pasienc  <»mpiaizieti  jf  •Kv.eze  pain.  Prttanure 
flBwwii,  4a  dhft  nia.  bvc  more  ewHKially  oacwari.  -w^tt  r^xj  painfoL  It 
was  BOMT  eTiilens  dias  die  aaoo-Hliac  anEphi-^rdirno  wa«  ai^trted.  Tlie 
ytigiit  wm  kepe  ru^idlj  ac  reaC;  bai  die  snppnracioiL  was  fix*  five 
MOBCba  obseMve ;  ievexal  snail  seqxiescra  •!anie  a^raj. 

At  di«  end  oi  Aognac  die  shijctemn;^  waa  It  imiliea.  I  aipua 
caatiowij  mtroiifteed  a  pvobe.  aad  loand  a  litde  more  dian  aa  inck 
frofm  ihe  nana  soosh,  lom^  befove  t^  froiis  o€  die  aBcrrxm  eoold  kaTe 
been  rea«tfaed,  a  pieee  o€  aoft  cnmbij  bone,  wbiek  appeared  loose.  The 
{j^emiaq  warn  aligiitlf  enlarged,  Ibicepe  insrodrieed,  and  a  tiake  of  bone 
aeoed ;  it  wovld  not  «oaie  awaj  entire,  but  waa  extracted  £a  two  pecea» 
wbieb.  itted  tci^jecber  aa  well  aa  eoold  be  managed,  were  estimated  to 
be  m  k»geat  diameter  1^  xnekr  in  ahortest,  \  inch — it  measured  in  the 
HkMusiA  port  Bearij  i  inch.  After  thia  the  snppvratioii  inoeaaed  and 
nmrnrntii  hvge  for  aix  da ji,  them  began  lo  sobaide — gradnaH j  deelxned 
while  the  opening  diminiahed. 

V^kfnarj  2Mi^  1^79.— The  child  had  lain  at  rest  for  ten  nuMitha.  b«it 
mee  the  middle  of  December  had  greatly  improTed.  At  the  abore 
date  there  was  atill  a  nnns  mouth,  the  discharge  from  which  was  tririaL 
8he  was  examined  soppotted  in  the  erect  posture,  and  a  great  ten- 
dency to  forward  stoop,  with  projection  at  the  top  <^  the  sacrum,  was 
rented,  The  inner  malleofais  of  the  right  limb  lay  not  quite  b^l^  an 
inch  abore  the  left  A  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  was  adopted,  and  when 
tibe  was  able  to  get  aboot  a  little,  she  was  dismissed  with  directions  to 
eome  bock  f  rem  time  to  time ;  these  orders  were,  howcTer,  ne^ected. 

CA0X  70.— John  B.,  aged  16,  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  lOth  July, 
1865,  in  a  Tery  safTering  condition,  bat  it  was  rery  difficult  to  make  out 
the  Sf;urc6  of  hi*  ailment,  which  appeared  to  date  from  the  end  of  May, 
flltbongh  he  bad  been  preriously  weak. 

Ihrery  mrrrement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  was  painful ;  the  left 
limb  was  1}  inch  short;  morement  of  the  thigh  caused  him  to  cry  out. 
He  was  very  thin,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  was  tumid.  Pre»- 
aure  all  round  the  left  hip  and  in  the  groin  was  so  painful  that  no 
sufficient  examination  could  be  made. 

Ifftb.— Chloroform  was  given.  The  movements  of  left  hip  perfect; 
s/»iiie  de«p  fltirrttiatirm  around,  more  especially  behind  the  trochanter,  and 
Im^Iow  Poiipiirt'H  Vn^iiitu'tit  with  doubtful  fluctuation  could  be  felt.  On 
pnsfiiti)(  tho  iln^fM*  por  rortum,  that  intestine  was  found  to  be  very  lax, 
winfUMl  Murroundcd  by  fluid,  as  far  as  search  could  be  made;  some  very 
doubtful  wavi'H  wore  suHpccted  >>ctween  the  gi'oin  and  the  interior  of  the 
polvlM. 

llMli  Auguwl.  Hij^iiM  of  intra-pelvic  abscess  were  rather  more  marked, 
but.  iIm  rauHf  wiih  not  apparent,  neither  was  there  any  such  tendency 
any  whole  to  tho  surface  us  to  indicate  a  plac^  for  opening.    Early 
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in  September,  in  my  absence,  pns  broke  forth  behind  the  left  great 
trochanter,  but  the  discharge  was  slight  and  the  opening  small.  Three 
weeks  after  an  abscess  about  the  anus  showed  itself. 

3rd  October.— I  found  an  abscess  discharging  itself  behind  the  left 
trochanter,  and  another,  not  open,  extending  nearly  two-thirds  round 
the  anus.  The  left  limb  was  cedematous,  pain  and  difficulty  on  micta- 
rition  and  defecation  was  greatly  complained  of,  the  urine  was  alkuline 
and  contained  pus,  there  was  irregular  diarrhoea.  The  lad  had  evidently 
not  long  to  live,  but  I  thought  it  might  relieve  his  bladder  pains  to 
open  the  anal  abscess,  and  to  a  certain  extent  relief  followed  the  incision 
which  let  out  a  large  quantity  of  flocculent  pus. 

24th  October. — The  lad  died  on  the  22nd.  The  post-mortem  examina' 
tion  at  the  above  date  revealed  a  large  pelvic  abscess  surrounding  the 
rectum,  and  pressing  forward  opened  by  a  small  aperture  into  the 
bladder,  above  the  left  side  of  the  prostate.  On  drawing  the  rectum  to  the 
right  and  detaching  it  fix)m  the  parts  behind,  the  whole  left  side  of  the 
sacrum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  was  found  deeply 
carious.  The  ulceration  hardly  encroached  at  all  upon  the  ilium ;  it 
was  very  deep.  The  joint  surface  had  been  so  eroded  that  the  finger 
introduced  lay  loose  between  the  two  bones.  The  posterior  part  and  the 
ligaments  were  sound.  The  caries  did  not  extend  to  the  right  margin 
of  the  sacrum,  and  the  joint  of  that  side  was  unaflTected.  The  liver  and 
the  spleen  were  markedly  lardaceous,  the  kidneys  were  large,  purulent 
fluid  was  in  the  calices,  but  they  were  only  very  slightly  lardaceous,  the 
right  one  more  so  than  the  left. 

These  cases  exhibit  the  worst  form  of  sacro-iliac  disease, 
the  form  analogous,  as  I  have  said,  to  vertebral  caries.  In  the 
former  the  disease  began  in  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  in  the 
latter  the  point  of  departure  was  uncertain ;  but  the  great 
destruction  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  the  early  appearance 
of  limb-shortening,  would  indicate  this  bone  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  i\s  the  place  of 
commencement. 

In  contrast  with  these,  I  may,  but  more  shortly,  give  the 
outcome  of  two  cases,  with  many  similar  symptoms,  sent  to 
the  hospital  for  supposed  hip-disease.  The  one  was  a  boy, 
aged  nine,  the  other  a  girl,  aged  eleven.  In  both,  absence 
of  hip-malady  was  quite  clear,  although  in  both  the  limb  was 
lengthened.*  In  both,  pressing  together  of  the  ilia  produced 
no  pain,  while  pushing  them  outward  caused  some,  but  not 
severely,  painful  sensations.  Now,  the  boy  had  a  red  fluctu- 
ating spot  over  the  sticro-iliac  jimction,  and  in  ten  days  after 

*  I  need  hardly  say  that  tlii;)  lengthening  is  merely  apparent 
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bis  mlmission  this  vvtis  opened;  a  fortnight  later  u  probe 
passed  through  a  rough  osseous  channel  into  tho  pelvis.  I 
enlarged  the  skin-opening,  applied  a  very  small  trepliine-LeAd 
over  the  bony  aperture,  and  eiit  out  the  earious  part.  I  had 
jiiBt  room  to  introduce  my  little  linger,  and  found  a  piece  of 
loose  bone  at  the  side  of  the  sacrum,  which,  seized  with  a 
crooked  pair  of  forceps,  was  extracted.  It  was  rather  larger  than 
a  horse-bean,  and  much  of  that  shape.  Mter  this,  the  abscess 
slowly  contracted  to  a  narrow  sinus,  the  limb  regained  its 
proper  length,  and  the  child  wiis  sent  to  the  seaside.  1  saw 
him  six  months  after,  without  morbid  condition  except  the  scar. 

In  the  Citse  of  the  girl,  aged  eleven,  whu  was  my  patient  ten 
months  later,  I  hoped  to  gain  an  equal  success.  I  cut  doi^ii 
to  the  painful  and  suppurating  spot,  ti'cphined,  but  found  no 
liwDse  bone,  Ajs  much  soft  bone  was  about,  I  enlarged  the  hole 
with  a  gouge.  She  was  placed  ou  a  ring-shaped  indiarubber 
cushion,  and  the  wound  was  kept  well  open.  A  free,  but  not 
excessive,  discharge,  mixed  with  btme-fragnients,  continued 
for  seven  weeks ;  then  a  piece  of  bone  presented  itself  at  the 
wound  and  wos  removed.  It  was  a  flake  the  size  of  a  little 
finger-nail.  After  this,  the  wound  rapidly  contracted,  and, 
when  it  was  a  mere  sinus,  the  girl  was  sent  to  a  convalescent 
home. 

Abundant  evidence  has  now  been  given  that  the  so-called 
sacro-iliac  disease  is  composed  of  two  forms  of  disease.  Tho 
one  is  simply  vertebral  caries,  aftecting  the  front  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrsB  in  that  consolidated  portion  of  the  spinal 
column  which  is  named  the  sacrum.  It  is  a  low  Pott's  dis- 
ease. The  other  commences  in  the  bones  subtending  the 
joint ;  and  in  my  experience  chiefly  the  lateral  aspect  of  the 
sacrum,  although  I  have  seen  one  case  iit  which  the  morbid 
action  began  in,  and  was  almost  confined  to,  the  innominate 
bone.  This  form  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  at  the  back 
portion  of  the  joint. 


Symptoms. 

From  the  narratives  of  cases  alw^ve  given,  the  semeiology  of 
sacro-iliac  disease  might,  without  further  word,  be  derived; 
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but  the  chief  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  draw  accurate 
lines  of  distinction  between  that  malady  and  hip-joint  disease. 
In  reality  but  little  difficulty  in  this  diagnosis  exists,  if  the  sur- 
geon will  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the  points  of  resemblance 
are — a  certain  limp,  or  even  inability  to  put  weight  on  the 
limb ;  flattening  of  the  buttock,  with  perhaps  pendulent  nates ; 
certain  enlargement  behind  the  trochanter,  occasionally  also  in 
the  groin ;  all  or  some  of  these  being  combined  with  either 
lengthening  or  shortening.  The  chief  and  most  yaluable 
points  of  difference  are  the  mobility  of  the  femur  in  the 
acetabulum,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  ossa-innommata  move 
when  the  thigh-motion  is  carried  rather  far.  These  are  matters 
of  minute  observation,  which  I  hope  the  ensuing  description 
will  render  clear.  While  the  patient  stands,  he  bears  all  his 
weight  on  the  sound  limb,  and  will  not  (save  in  exceptional 
cases)  move  the  other  one  at  all,  or  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent.  If  told  to  flex  the  thigh  on  the  body,  i.e.  to  lift  his 
knee,  he  at  once  declares  his  inability.  This  mode  of  examina- 
tion would  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  the  hip  was  the  part 
affected.  But  if  now  the  patient  be  placed  supine  on  a  couch, 
the  surgeon,  making  the  examination  for  hip-disease,  as  de- 
scribed at  p.  439,  will  find  the  joint  mobile.  He  can  move  the 
thigh  in  every  direction,  but  every  movement  is  slightly 
restricted,  i.e.  when  the  thigh  is  bent,  straightened,  everted, 
&c.,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  patient  complains.  This  fairly 
free  mobility  at  once  negatives  a  diagnosis  of  hip-disease. 
When  the  painful  degree  has  been  reached,  and  the  thigh  is 
made  to  exceed  it  by  an  inch  or  two,  the  pelvis  moves  with 
it,  but  not  quite  in  the  same  way  as  in  hip-disease.  An 
attentive  eye  will  in  the  latter  malady  perceive  that  the  pelvic 
movement  is  considerably  greater  on  the  diseased  than  on  the 
sound  side ;  that  is  to  say,  the  innominate  bone  of  that  side 
moves  on  the  sacrum.  In  sacro-iliac  disease  there  is  none  of 
this ;  both  innominates  move  equally,  and  in  the  same  sense ; 
motion,  therefore,  of  the  pelvis  is  much  more  massive  and 
large,  while  the  lumbar  spine  therefore,  also  all  parts  below 
the  umbilicus,  move  with  and  in  consonance  with  the  thigh. 

Next,  tenderness  of  the  joint  must  be  sought  for.    This 
examination  is  best  made  by  two  persons.    The  assistant  on 
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the  sound  side  presses  his  finpers  backward,  just  inside  the 
iliac  spine,  while  tlie  surgeon  does  the  same  on  the  diseased 
side.  EtM'li  then  draws  the  bone  be  htis  hold  of  outwards.  If 
pain  be  experieneed,  the  patient  should  be  turned  on  the 
face,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  on  the  side 
complained  of  examined,  rressnre  bore,  inside  the  jxisterior 
iliac  spines,  usually  produces  pain. 

After  these  examinations,  the  various  loealities  where  swel- 
lings usually  oeeur  or  aliscesses  eouunouly  jioint  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  ;  behind  the  trochanter,  the  iliac,  and 
isehio-reetiil  fossa,  as  frequently  also  the  rectum.  If  the  ex- 
amination be  searching  enough,  there  should  be  no  ambiguity 
in  the  diagnosis. 

To  distinguish  between  the  two  sorts  of  sacro-iliac  disease  is 
scarcely  more  difficult.  The  one  which  commences  in  the  joint 
itself  is  always  accompanied  by  tumefaction  and  tenderness 
about  the  line  of  articnlation,  just  inside  the  posterior  iliac 
spines.  The  tumefaction  is  of  indetiuite  and  vague  ontliue,  but 
reaflily  perceptible  to  the  eye.  The  tenderness  is  easily  called 
forth  by  deep  pressure.  In  many  cases,  even  early  in  the 
disease,  the  skin  at  this  place  is  red.  Thus  if  we  find  symptoms 
of  the  disease  in  question  without  the  posti^rior  swelling  and 
tenderness,  we  may  suspect  caries  of  sacral-vertebrae.  This 
suspicion  will  be  confirmed  if  there  be  swelliug  as  of  pus  at 
a  distance  from  the  surface  behind  the  great  trochanter,  ami 
if  pain  be  felt  on  rotating  the  thigh  inw^ird ;  or  if  there  Ije 
fulness  and  swelliug  at  the  crural  arch;  or  bc^hind  and 
about  the  anus.*  To  these  local  appearances  we  may  add  that 
disease  in  front  of  the  sacral  vertebr©  is  combined,  as  a  nile, 
with  a  more  marked  strumous  cachexia,  or  in  older  persons 
with  a  more  enfeebled  condition  than  is  disease  of  the  joint 
proper. 


Treatment. 

Very  early  phases  of  sacro-iliac  disease  will  occasionally  bo 

cured  by  mere  rest  and  by  such  regimen  or  medicaments  as 

suit  the  patient's  age  or  the  strumous  constitutiou.     The  best 

*  III  thia  latter  cose  tetidernesa  of  or  rouglmess  about  the  front  of  the  sacrum 
should  be  sought  from  the  rwtum. 
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means  of  securing  the  rest  required  is  to  put  a  long  Desault 
splint  on  the  sound  limb,  and  attach  a  weight  to  the  diseased 
one,  not  for  the  sake  of  extension,  but  merely  to  guard  against 
involuntary  movements.  Or  simply  to  lay  sand-bags  on  the 
sheet  which  covers  the  patient.  The  one  outside  the  limb 
should  reach  to  the  axilla,  the  one  inside  from  near  the  peri- 
naeum  to  the  foot.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  long  splint  should 
be  applied  to  the  sound  limb  in  whichever  of  these  methods 
we  treat  the  diseased  one.* 

Local  applications  are  hardly  admissible,  since  they  can 
only  be  used  by  shifting  the  patient,  and  of  course  rubefacients 
or  blisters  would  probably  render  the  supine  posture  impos- 
sible. Hence  we  are  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  one 
remedy,  rest  Nor  do  I  think  any  application  from  the  actual 
cautery  downward  to  sinapisms  are  sufficiently  certain  in 
curative  effects  to  warrant  our  placing  the  patient  on  a  prone 
couch  for  the  sake  of  using  such  remedies  to  the  back,  there- 
fore we  must  submit  to  very  narrow  resources. 

But  if  the  patient  do  not  get  well,  if  abscess  form  and  point 
in  one  or  the  other  direction,  the  condition  becomes  more 
grave,  especially  if  the  malady  be  of  the  first-named  sort ;  if  it 
be  of  the  second  description,  if  tenderness  and  abscess  appear 
just  inside  the  posterior  iliac  spines,  we  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
justified  in  leaving  the  case  quite  alone,  since  great  benefit 
will  result  from  timely  and  judicious  interference.  When 
abscess  at  the  spot  above  named  has  been  opened  or  has  burst, 
a  probe  passed  in  will  probably  detect  caries ;  the  instrument 
may  indeed  impinge  upon  a  sequestrum,  or  it  may  enter  a 
narrow  and  rough  channel  in  the  junction  of  the  bones  and 
enter  the  pelvis.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  caries  be  not  far 
from  the  surface,  it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  slightly  enlarge 
the  opening,  and  to  gouge  or  with  the  osteotrite  to  clear  away 
the  ulcerated  part ;  if  the  second  condition  be  present  mere 
removal  of  the  sequestrum  is  a  very  efficacious  and  hopeful 
measure.  Cases  in  these  two  categories,  and  thus  treated, 
almost  invariably  do  well. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  condition  prevail,  further 

*  I  liave  used  the  same  Rplint  on  the  I  used,  far  less  effectual  in  seouriog  im« 
unsound  side,  but  have  found  it,  thus  |  mobility. 
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considerations  are  required,  for  the  passage  may  be  either 
a  simple  caries  of  the  joint  surface  or  it  may  be  a  bony  sinus 
leading  to  a  deep  and  large  ulceration  in  front  of  the  sacrum. 
The  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  the  mode  of  examination  already 
described ;  if  no  sign  of  anterior  sacral  caries  be  found,  the  gouge 
and  osteotrite  may  be  used  as  above  described.  The  surgeon  will 
not  of  course  overlook  the  position  of  the  internal  iliac  artery, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  endangered  if  moderate  care  be  used, 
as  the  membrane  forming  the  abscess-wall  pushes  the  vessels 
forward.  If  sacral  caries  be  verified,  the  disease  is  probably 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  The  surgeon  will  consider  if  he  will 
enlarge  the  bony  sinus  and  procure  a  suflSciently  wide  drain 
to  keep  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  free  of  pus.  I  certainly  have 
thought  in  one  or  two  cases  that  considerable  advantage  has 
followed  this  practice.  Generally  when  the  disease  lies  in 
front  of  the  sacrum  the  abscess  does  not  tend  posteriorly, 
and  further  extension  of  disease,  wider  caries  than  necessary, 
may  result  from  the  mere  presence  of  pus ;  hence  the  value 
of  drainage  through  a  posterior  opening. 

During  the  acute  phases  of  the  disease,  supporting  or  con- 
stricting belts  round  the  pelvis  are  injurious  and  improper ; 
but  when  the  activity  has  subsided,  and  has  left  behind  a 
weakened  joint  with  not  too  sensitive  surfaces,  these  devices 
may  be  usefully  employed,  in  part  to  limit  movement  or  prevent 
strain  upon  as  yet  tender  and  feeble  cicatrices,  in  part  to  give 
to  the  patient  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  security. 

In  either  form  of  the  disease  the  patient,  when  he  recovers, 
should  do  so  with  neither  limp  nor  lameness  ;  but  he  who  has 
suffered  from  anterior  sacral  caries  will  hardly,  if  he  get  well, 
escape  a  certain,  often  a  considerable,  forward  stoop. 
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On  Affections  of  Synovial  Sheathes  and  Burs^  in 
THE  Neighbourhood  of  Joints. 

The  synovial  membranes,  which  line  tendons  and  their  sheathes, 
which  form  fluid  pads  between  the  skin  and  bony  points  ex- 
posed to  friction,  or  between  tendons  and  the  adjacent  bone, 
in  every  case  where  the  former  passes  over  a  tuberosity  to  be 
inserted  at  its  further  side,  are  all  subject  to  inflammation. 

Of  the  Bursm. — These  latter  bags  of  synovial  membrane 
are  thus  to  be  found  in  certain  points  of  the  body  in  a 
normal  condition.  Some  are  superficial,  others  deep.  To  the 
former  class  belong  the  sac  between  the  skin  and  olecranon 
process,  and  that  between  the  same  structure  and  the  patella 
with  its  ligament,  &c.  &c. ;  to  the  latter,  the  bursa  between 
the  biceps  tendon  and  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  between  the 
ligamentum  patellae  and  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  between 
the  tendo  Achillis  and  os  calcis,  &c.  &c.  But  if,  from 
deformity  or  other  cause,  any  point  be  exposed  to  unusual 
friction  insufficient  to  produce  ulceration  of  the  skin,  a  bursa 
at  that  point  will  be  formed.  Thus,  one  will  arise  on  the  out- 
side of  the  foot  in  talipes  varus,  if  the  person  walk  about ;  in 
angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  a  bursa  is  developed  between 
each  projecting  spinous  process  and  the  skin ;  and  many  other 
such  instances  might  be  given.  The  various  facts  and  inves- 
tigations upon  this  productirm  of  new  bursse  show  that  they 
are  formed  from  the  common  areolar  tissue.  They  are,  in  fact, 
simply  the  shutting  off  of  one  or  more  areolar  meshes  as  an 
isolated  saccule  or  subdivided  cavity,  which,  as  fluids  accu- 
mulate, expands.  There  is  no  structural  difference  between 
them  and  the  bursae  normally  found  in  the  body ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  well  assumed  that  normal  bursa)  are  also  produced 
by  the  friction,  which  they  are  developed  to  prevent.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  remember,  that  some  of  the  deep  bursse, 
to  be  hereafter  specified,  communicate  with  the  neighbouring 
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joint.  This  fact  causes  a  certain  difierence  in  the  prognosis 
and  treatment  of  disease  in  those  particular  sacs. 

The  inner  lining  of  these  sacs  is  not  smooth,  but  covered  by 
frLngeSt  like,  but  smaller  than,  those  in  joints;  moreover,  fibrous 
bands,  nmning  along  the  wall,  project  into  the  cavity.  The 
outer  coat  is  simply  condensed  areolar  tissue,  and  is  continuous 
with  that  structure  on  all  sides.  If  the  bursa  be  subject  to 
considerable  pressure,  its  outer  portions  will  become  more  con- 
densed, till  they  assume  a  fascia-like  appearance  and  hardness. 

Any  bursa  of  the  body  is  liable  to  l>eeome  inflamed,  and  the 
attack  may  bo  either  acute  or  chronic  ;  even  the  acute  disease 
may  be  simply  one  which  causes  increase  of  normal  secretion 
and  thickening,  or  it  may  be  suppurative.  Fortunately,  sup- 
puration of  a  synovial  bursa  does  not  often  arise  spontaneously, 
except  in  subcutaneous  sacs*  I  have  never  been  able  clearly 
to  ascertain  such  action  in  any  deep  bursa,  although  in  certain 
cases  of  deep-seated  diffuse  suppuration  I  have  considered  a 
synovial  sac  the  probable  birthplace  of  the  disease.  The  puru- 
lent inflammation  is  usually  produced  by  a  blow,  or  some  ex- 
ternal violence,  acting  upon  a  debilitated  constitution.  The 
action  is  not  confined  to  the  bursa  itself,  but  is  of  a  diftuse  form, 
and  attacks  the  areolar  tissue  continuous  with  the  btirsal  walls. 
The  general  symptonis  are  precisely  those  of  the  **difluse  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue  " — of  what  used  to  be  e-alled 
"  phlegmonous  inflammation,'*  viz.  a  brown,  dry  tongue,  heat  of 
skin,  sleeplessness  and  a  weak  quick  pulse.  The  local  symptoms 
differ  only  in  this,  that  in  the  phlegmonons  inflammation  the 
pus  can  only  be  diffused  into  the  areolar  meshes ;  in  bursal 
suppuration  a  cavity  pre-exists,  wherein  a  good  deal  of  the  pus 
is  always  collected,  and  thus  we  have  the  local  symptonis  of  a 
eircum8cril>ed  abscess  combined  with  those  of  a  diffused  one* 
The  skin  at  the  inflamed  part  is  of  a  dusky  red ;  the  colour 
has  no  sharp  boundary,  but  fades  grndually  into  the  normal 
hue  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  swelling  is  more  or  less 
conspienoua,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bursa,  it^  superficial 
position,  and  the  stage  of  the  inflammation.  The  heat  is  very 
considerable,  and  the  pain  is  great  as  long  as  tumefaction  con- 
tinues and  tension  be  not  relieved.  If  the  case  be  suffered  to 
go  on,  as  sometimes  happens,  without  any  adequate  treatment. 
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typhoid  symptoms  develop  themselves,  and  tlie  state  of  the 
patient  may  become  critical ;  absorbent  inflammation,  greater 
and  greater  debility,  ultimately  prostration,  with  low,  muttering 
delirium,  will  shortly  be  followed  by  death  from  exhaustion  or 
purulent  infection. 

The  general  treatment  should  be  stimulant  and  tonic.  Bark 
and  ammonia,  quinine  with  nether,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  other 
such  medicine,  combined  with  opium  and  camphor,  or  opium 
and  chloric  aether  at  night ;  wine,  brandy,  or,  in  those  accus- 
tomed to  it,  gin,  may  all,  in  the  worst  cases,  be  needed.  It  is 
generally  advisable  to  give,  before  resorting  to  any  of  the 
above  means,  a  brisk  purge ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  always 
desirable.  Our  power  over  the  intestinal  mucous  membranes 
is  often  very  much  abused,  and  in  few  ways  more  than  in  first 
attacking  all  patients  with  a  drench. 

Free  incisions  through  the  whole  reddened  portion  of  the 
skin,  profound  enough  to  include  the  deep  side  of  the  bursa ; 
compresses  and  injections  of  carbolic  acid,  or  chlorinated  soda, 
is  the  fit  local  management.  When  the  patient  recovers  from 
the  depressed  condition,  the  wound  made  into  the  skin  and 
the  walls  of  the  abscess  begins  to  granulate,  and  to  throw  off 
any  sloughs  that  may  have  formed.  Among  these  must  be 
included  the  whole  bursa.  It  comes  away  in  white  soaked 
shreds  of  dead  material,  not  one  portion  retaining  any  life  and 
remaining  behind.  The  separation  of  the  dead  tissue  may  be 
hastened  by  the  use  of  linseed  poultices  made  up  with  chlor- 
inated soda — sometimes  when  the  slough  extends  very  deep  and 
the  sequestration  is  sluggish  it  is  well  to  cut  away  with  knife 
or  scissors  pieces  partially  separated,  lest  in  their  putrescence 
they  infect  the  system.  After  a  time,  even  before  all  the 
sloughs  have  separated,  the  poultices  may,  if  the  skin  and 
wound  look  sodden  and  inactive,  be  changed  for  a  dressing 
of  dilute  carlx>lic  acid;  and  when  the  sloughs  have  entirely 
come  away,  lint  dipped  in  cold  water;  or  if  the  granulations 
be  flabby,  and  the  discharge  considerable,  a  solution  of  alum 
(from  ten  to  twenty  grains  in  the  ounce)  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  As  the  bursa,  particularly  when  swollen, 
occupied  considerable  space  beneath  the  skin,  a  cavity  will 
be  left,  in  which  pus  will  collect,  unless  its  sides  be  kept 
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tof^^etber.     It  is  thereforo  necc^ssary  to  apply  some  pressure  by 
means  of  pads,  with  a  bandage  or  strapping  j>laister. 

Subacute^  or  chronit^  and  non-suppurative  iiiflammation*  may 
attack  either  a  superficial  or  a  deep  bursa,  and  thongb  the 
disease  may  not  lead  to  such  violent  symptoms  as  the  pus-pro- 
ducing malady,  it  causes  frequently  considerable  pain  and 
inconYenience.  When  the  bui-sa  thus  affected  is  superficial, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  easily  discovered,  and  its  treatment, 
if  the  attack  be  recent,  by  blisters,  or  iodine,  or  other  form  of 
counter*irritant,  is  obvious,  but  frequently  fails.  A  very 
common  example  is  an  intlammation  with  enlargement,  through 
effusion  of  synovia  into,  afterwanls  througli  thickening  of  the 
bursa  between  the  skin  and  patella.  The  disease  is  brought  on 
by  the  necessity  which  women  employed  in  housework  laljour 
under  of  kneeling  a  great  deal,  and  of  moving  about  on  the  knee ; 
when  the  bursa  becomes  thus  affected  the  pain  of  such  occu- 
pation is  very  considerable.  Recent  cases,  in  which  the  walls 
of  the  sac  are  not  yet  much  thickened,  may  be  advantageously 
treated  by  blisters,  or  other  coimter-irritant.  I  have  frequently 
cured  such  tumours  by  passing  a  long-bladed  tenotomy  knife 

for  some  distance  through 
the  skin,  and  dividing  the 
bui*sa  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble subcntaneously.  Injec- 
tions with  iodine  may  also 
be  employed.  If  the  irrita- 
tion through  much  kneel- 
ing continue,  the  walls  of 
the  bursa  are  very  apt  to 
thicken  by  concentric  for- 
mation of  filjrtJ-cartilage,  so 
that  at  last  a  tumour  either 
quite  solid,  or  possessing 
only  a  small  central  cavity, 
filled  w  ith  the  synovia-like 
secretion  inspissated  to 
i^nkrg^  a.r»  i>ateii^  ^^^  couditiou  ol'a tolcmbly 

firm  jelly.     On  section,  these  growths  generally  show  a  numl>er 
of  cartilaginous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  laminnp.    Their  diagnosis 
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is  very  obvious.  The  resilient  solidity  of  the  tumour,  its  some- 
what slight  mobility  over  the  patella  and  its  ligament^  its 
situation,    and    the    normal  rig.  os. 

conditiou  of  the  knee-joint, 
all  mark  the  diseiise  in  a 
manner  quite  unmistakable. 

A  large  solid  bursa  of  this 
description  confers  often  a 
most  grotesque  appearance 
when  the  knee  is  bent  at  a 
right-angle.  The  subjoined 
plate  (Fig.  G4),  from  a  photo* 
graph,  shows  this  very  well. 
The  tumour  continuing  the 
line  of  the  thigh  causes  it  to 
look  like  a  conical  amputa- 
tion stump,  the  leg  appended 
to  it  appcam  an  addition,  as 
a  thing  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rest,  I  also 
give  a  representation  of  the 
same  disease  in  another  pa- 
tient, who  had  such  tuniours  on  both  knees,  in  order  to  show 
the  appearance  while  the  limbs  are  straight  (Fig.  65), 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  remedy  save  excision  is  of  any 
avail.  All  danger  from  suppuration  may  be  avoided  by  perform- 
ing the  operation  antiseptically.  As  the  skin  has  been  greatly 
stretched  by  the  growth,  a  longitudinal  gore,  or  oval-shainxl 
piece,  should  be  removedp  At  each  side  of  the  ligamentnm 
patellae  the  synovial  membrane  lies  close  beneath  the  ttimour, 
and  the  surgeon  must  t^vke  care  not  to  open  it.  As  the  wound 
lies  so  near  this  structure,  a  proper  precaution  after  operation  is 
to  place  the  limb  on  a  splint ;  but  I  have  never  seen,  in  my  own 
practice,  a  synovitis  fi>Ilow  excision.  Both  the  cases  above 
depicted  underwent  this  operation.  The  one  with  double  house- 
maid's knee,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  well  on  the  eleventh 
day;  in  the  other  case,  an  old  woman,  the  wound,  healthy  Init 
sluggisli,  did  not  heal  till  the  sixteenth  day. 

Of  more  surgical  importance  are  affections  of  the  deep  bui-^ie, 
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be<*ause  they  aro  soiuetimes  iipt  to  perplex  tlie  prjictitioULT  who 
is  not  much  in  the  hahit  of  exanunin^  joint-fliscuses.  A  \aTge 
hiirsa  situated  muler  the  deltoid  muscle  is  imi  uiifrequeutly  the 
seat  of  a  painful  aflection.  It  usually  is  produced  by  chill  or 
some  slight  at^cident — a  strain  or  fall  on  the  ghonlder;  I  have 
seen  it  eonibined  with  fracture  uf  the  elaviele.  The  iuflamma- 
tinn  may  be  sub-acute  or  very  slow  and  chronic,  and  in  either 
case  may  somewhat  simulate  a  synovitis  i>f  the  shnulder-joint. 
The  distinction  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  greater  protuberance  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  without  swelling  over  the  head  of  the  bone 
in  front*  ami  the  perfect  maintenance  of  the  humero-pectorul 
groLive,  Passive  movement's  of  the  linib,  and  the  active  move- 
ments as  long  as  the  arm  hangs  down,  are  all  but  painless,  but 
as  soon  as  the  patient  endeavours  actively  to  abduct  the  arm 
the  piin  is  excruciating.  Passive  abduction,  on  the  cuntniry, 
relieves  the  pain.  The  bursa,  tlius  inflamed,  nearly  always 
crepitates  uj>on  pressure.  It  is  to  Ije  observed  that  this  sac  is 
stiid  to  communieate  sometimes  with  the  shoulder-joint.  Such 
ct>nditiun  must  be  extremely  rare,  but  still  the  surgeon  should 
remember  that  it  may  exist*  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  bursa, 
which  lies  between  the  neck  of  the  glenoid  prm^ess  and  the 
subscapuhir  muscle  is,  as  a  general  rule,  in  communication 
with  the  shoulder-joint,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  gives  rise  to  no 
surgical  disease. 

Neither  the  bursa  at  the  olecranon  nor  that  beneath  the 
biceps  tendon  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  complication ;  its  in* 
flammatiou  can  hardly  simulate  syimvitis.  Between  the  triceps 
and  the  humerus  there  lies  a  sac  which  sometimes  is  an  inde- 
pendent bursa,  but  more  often  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  el  bow* joint.  This  may  become  inflamed,  and 
as  the  exact  relation  with  the  joint  of  the  part  is  in  every  case 
doubtful,  it  behoves  the  surgeon  to  know  with  what  he  has  to 
deab  If  this  sac  1^  an  independent  bursa  inflamed  for  and  by 
itself,  the  joint  remaining  normal,  there  will  be  no  swelling  or 
put1inc8sl»etween  the  inner  condyle  and  olecranon  process  when 
the  arm  is  lient  at  right  angles ;  but  the  infallible  test  is  that 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the 
humerus  is  as  clear  and  well  deiined  as  ever.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inflamed  stnicture  communicate  with  the  joint,  then 
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these  parts  will  participate  in  the  general  puffiness  and 
swelling.  There  are  several  small  bursse  about  the  wrist,  but 
we  will  postpone  their  consideration. 

About  the  thigh  are  situated  deep  bursse  whose  inflammation 
may  distantly  simulate  joint  disease.  That  one,  which  is  placed 
beneath  the  psoas  and  iliacus  tendon,  occasionally  becomes 
thus  inflamed,  and  produces  very  considerable  pain  at  the  top 
and  inside  of  the  thigh  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  gracilis 
muscle ;  it  may  even  become  suflSciently  enlarged  to  cause  in 
a  thin  person  visible  enlargement  at  the  groin.  This  sac 
frequently  communicates  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
hip-joint,  and  then  that  entire  structure  will  join  in  an  inflam-: 
mation  which  may  have  begun  only  in  the  prolongation ;  the 
symptoms  of  hip-joint  synovitis  will  then  of  course  be  found. 
When,  however,  the  bursa  is  separate,  the  pain  and  tenderness 
will  be  limited  to  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  and 
the  groin  ;  there  will  be  no  pain,  no  tenderness,  and  no  swelling 
behind  the  trochanter.  This  sac  generally  owes  its  inflamma- 
tion to  some  accident — a  fall  or  a  slip  throwing  the  leg  outward 
— ^and  if  this  occurred  in  an  aged  person  it  may  at  first  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  has  been 
broken ;  it  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  detect  an  im- 
pacted fracture  of  this  bone ;  it  is  therefore  wise  not  to  attribute 
this  pain  at  the  origin  of  the  adductors  (which  is  also  present 
in  that  form  of  fracture)  to  the  slighter  malady,  until  the 
al)sence  of  a  graver  injury  be  entirely  ascertained.  The  great 
pain  produced  by  an  inflammatory  afl'ection  of  the  psoas  bursa 
may  be  set  at  rest  by  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  body,  and 
rotating  it  somewhat  outwards;  the  patient  should  be  kept 
in  this  posture  for  some  days,  and  a  counter-irritant  be  used. 
Blisters  are  in  this  spot  hardly  applicable,  and  in  delicate- 
skinned  persons  I  have  known  even  the  tincture  of  iodine  pro- 
duce a  too  violent  eifect  and  intense  pain.  I  have  used  with 
advantage  the  nitrate  of  silver  lotion  (Formula  XXXL j,  wliich 
does  not  blister  and  crack  the  skin  like  iodine.  If  the  patient 
be  seen  immediately  after  the  injury,  a  hot  hip-bath  will  afford 
great  relief. 

The  large  sac,  situated  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  and 
crurous  muscle  above  the  patella,  is  a  prolongation  from  the 
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syiioyial  membrane  of  tho  kiaee-joint ;  this  structure,  as  is  well 
known,  rises  up  on  the  femur  in  some  persons  much  higher 
than-  in  others,  und  when  the  cavity  becomes  disten Jed  with 
fluid,  as  in  hydarthrosis,  it  reaches  farther  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Occanionally,  even  when  there  seems  a  separate 
bursii  alx»ve  this  prolongation,  the  partition  lietween  them  will 
be  found  incomplete;  in  a  few  instances  the  bursa  is  really 
sepanite.  The  dia^osis  between  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  and  of  the  sac  when  distinct  is  easy,  jMirticularly 
w  hile  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  posture ;  swelling  and  fluctuation 
on  lK>th  sides  of  the  ligainentnm  pitellte  mark  the  tornier  disease; 
limitation  of  these  symptoms  to  a  space  alx)ve  the  patella,  and 
perfect  contact  of  that  l>one  with  tho  femur,  the  latter. 

I  have  already  j>ointed  out  that  in  hydarthrosis  this  sac  is 
often  more  distended  than  the  rest  of  the  juint.  Of  the  two 
bnrsa:^  situat^xl  the  one  over,  the  other  under  the  ligamentum 
patella^,  mention  hiis  been  made,  and  infliunmation  of  the 
former  has  been  described;  the  same  disease  occasionally 
attacks  the  deej>er  sac.  This  condition  is  most  common  in 
mpidly  gromng  boys  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  I  have 
in  two  instances  know^i  it  to  l?e  mistaken  for  commencing 
ostitis  of  the  head  of  tho  tibia.  It  produces  a  dull  pain, 
aggravated  by  exercise,  and  a  eertiiin  swelling  of  the  part 
which  looks  as  though  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  were  abnor- 
mally developed.  Limitation  of  the  piin  and  tenderness  to  a 
small  spot  just  above  the  greatest  protuberance  of  the  bony 
process  beneath  the  tendon ;  the  fact  that  pain  is  only  present 
during  or  immediately  after  exercise,  and  al>ftence  of  night 
pain,  are  sufficient  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  it  often 
lasts  for  two  or  three  years,  and  prevents  the  lad  taking  much 
exercise. 

Children  l>etween  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  frequently 
puffer  from  a  dull  aching  pain  at  the  back  of  the  heel,  increased 
by  exercise ;  grown  people  may  also  exj>erience  the  same  in- 
convenience,— chiefly  after  having  worn  a  boot  which  presses 
on  the  part.  It  arises  from  inflammation  of  a  bursa  situated 
between  the  teado  Achillis  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  OS  calcis.  The  malady  is  only  of  importance  as  a 
disease  to  be  distinguished  from  ostitis. 
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Tendinous  Sheatlies. — Many  of  the  tendons,  chiefly  those  of 
the  hand  and  foot,  are  surrounded  by  so-called  sheathes,  con- 
sisting internally  of  a  fine  synovial  bag,  folded  round  the 
structure,  and  generally  protected  by  a  dense  fibrous  mem- 
brane :  certain  tendons  are  isolated,  each  in  a  separate  sheathe, 
others  are  grouped  together,  one  sheathe  sufficing  for  the  whole 
number.  The  synovial  investment  usually  projects  beyond  the 
fibrous  protection,  chiefly  at  the  distal  end.  The  structure  of 
the  synovial  tissue  is  similar  to  that  of  the  joints, — it  is  very 
fine,  and  the  fringes  on  its  inner  surface  are  less  developed 
than  in  articulations;  but  spread  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
surface. 

These  synovial  sacs  are  liable  to  inflammation,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  suppurative ;  the  disease  gives  rise  to  very  acute 
pain  and  to  swelling  in  the  part,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue without  relief  it  causes  in  the  surrounding  structures  an 
inflammation,  generally  phlegmonous,  with  great  tendency  to 
run  along  the  absorbents ;  such  a  malady  frequently  occurs 
in  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  requires,  as  is  well  known,  free 
incision,  and  support  to  the  general  system.  A  similar  con- 
dition sometimes  arises  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  those 
extremely  painful  suppurations  beneath  the  plantar  fascia 
generally  originate,  I  believe,  in  a  tendinous  sheathe.  When 
the  large  synovial  structure  in  the  palm  suppurates  there  is 
usually  a  great  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance  with  con- 
siderable pain,  and  the  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  spread  up 
the  arm.  If  this  condition  continue  sufficiently  long  unre- 
duced, the  tendons  may  slough;  as  in  any  other  sheathe, 
suppuration  is  apt  to  cause  death  of  its  contents  ;  it  is  there- 
fore necessary,  in  acute  cases,  to  incise  the  swelling  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  palm  ;  even  this  is  not  always  enough,  for, 
although  the  bag  is  only  one,  it  forms,  by  its  rcduplic^itions, 
three  sacs — one  between  the  superficial  tendons  and  annular 
ligament,  another  between  the  superficial  and  deep  tendons,  a 
third  between  this  latter  set  and  the  anterior  carpal  ligament 
The  sac  stretches  from  the  palm,  extending  lowest  along  the 
tendon  of  the  little  finger,  to  above  the  annular  ligament ;  so 
that  when  it  is  filled  with  fluid  the  swelling  is  in  both  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  the  wrist,  there  being  between  its  two 
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portions  a  division  or  eonstrietiou  formed  by  the  above-named 
ligament.  When  the  suppuration  is  very  acute  it  is  necessary 
to  open  the  sheathe  from  the  situation  of  the  superficial  pabnar 
arch  upward,  cutting  fearlessly  and  deeply  through  fascia 
sheathe,  annular  ligament,  and  even  h?tting  the  knife  pass 
among  the  flexor  tendons;  by  such  means  only  can  we  save 
the  part,  Siimetimes*  however,  the  suppuration  is  not  so  violent 
but  that  it  will  admit  of  a  less  heroic  treatment. 

Case  71. — Mrs,  G.  had  sprained  lier  hand  very  severely  by  over- 
exertiun,  imd  three  weeks  afterwards,  having  contmiiallj  got  worse,  abo 
came  to  me  at  the  Chariiig  Croas  Hoapital,  The  palm  of  the  hand  was 
much  BWoUen  aad  red,  also  at  the  wrist  waa  a  red  puffy  fluctutttiiig 
tumtmr;  she  waa  autferiug  oonsidenible  pain;  the  fingers  were  semi- 
flexed; movement,  partienlarly  of  the  thr»?e  inner  fin^^era,  waji  exceedingly 
pain  fill  p  that  of  the  index  leas  so  ;  the  thumb  could  be  moved  with  but 
little  inconvenience.  The  appearance  of  the  hand  was  peculiai-,  swollen 
at  the  p*dm  and  wrist,  while  between  these  parts  the  tumour  waa  deeply 
bisected ;  it  at  once  suggested  fluid  in  the  flexor  sheathe  ;  the  lingei-s 
of  <jue  hiind  jilaeeii  on  the  carpal  swelling,  those  of  the  other  on  the 
palmar,  detected  fltictnation  between  the  two;  and  when  the  latter 
alone  was  pressed,  the  former  visibly  enlarged.  The  constitutional 
diatnrbance  waa  not  great,  but  was  sufficient,  combined  with  the  redaeas 
at  the  wrist,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fluid  in  the  sheathe  waa 
pus.  1  incised  the  carpal  swelling  from  the  edge  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment upw^ardB ;  made  a  large  hard  pari  of  tow,  and  bound  it  with  great 
fi>rce  in  the  hand ;  placed  the  arm  on  a  splint,  with  the  wrist  bent 
backward,  ao  as  to  obttiin  aa  mirch  preasui*e  as  possible  from  the  flexor 
tendons  on  the  deep  inflexions  of  the  aheathe.  Tbree  days  afterwards 
I  saw  her  again  ;  the  discharge  hiul  been  at  first  profuse,  but  waa  now 
diminished ;  she  oojnplained  a  little  of  the  position  and  presaure.  The 
palmar  sweUing  had  nearly  disappeared.  In  a  week  I  was  able  to  use  a 
smaller  pad;  and  in  a  fortnight  the  discharge  had  oeaaed,  and  the 
wound  was  beginning  to  heal.  I  continued  the  pad  and  apiint  for  three 
weeks,  after  which  a  bandage*  with  eiuiplj  a  few  folds  of  lint  in  the 
palin,  wa^  substituted,  and  in  a  month  the  hand  was  restoretl,  etiJFneaa 
from  confinement  only  remaining.  During  the  first  part  of  the  treat- 
ment she  took  quinine  and  stimulante ;  afterwards  the  latter  remedies 
were  discontinued. 

Now,  although  it  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  neglect  to 
make  deep  and  long  incisions  through  the  palmar  faseia  and 
ligament,  when  such  treatment  is  necessfirr,  yet  would  it 
alsfj  be  mistaken  surgery  to  cut  into  the  palm  if  the  disease 
e^jidd  he  otherwise  treated;  for  when  the  palmar  tascia  has 
been  wounded  it  contracts  on  healing,  thereby  tending  to  drag 
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on  one  or  more  of  its  attachments  to  the  phalanges,  and  to 
bend  permanently  some  of  the  fingers.  The  judgment  of  the 
surgeon  must  be  founded  on  the  amount  of  swelling  and  of 
tension,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pus  has  formed,  the 
tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  run  up  the  arm,  the  tempe- 
rature and  the  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance.  In  rapid 
cases,  and  those  in  which  the  system  sympathises  materially, 
the  palm  must  certainly  be  opened,  particularly  if  there  be  the 
least  sign  of  absorbent  inflammation :  in  slower  cases  an  inci- 
sion above  the  annular  ligament,  with  considerable  pressure  in 
the  palm,  will  suflSce. 

A  sprain  includes  all  injuries  produced  by  forced  displace- 
ment of  an  articulation  short  of  dislocation;  and,  indeed,  a 
partial  dislocation  may  have  actually  been  present  while  the 
force  acted,  replacement  occurring  as  soon  as  it  ceased.  Such 
an  extreme  case  of  sprain  is  usually,  if  not  always,  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  rupture  of  ligaments,  even  of  tendons,  and  is 
succeeded  by  acute  synovitis.  A  milder  application  of  force 
may  rupture  a  few  fibres  of  one  or  more  ligaments,  tear  the 
areolar  tissue,  and  some  of  its  small  vessels,  besides  causing 
bruise  of  the  tendinous  sheathes ;  a  still  less  powerful  injury 
may  only  produce  the  last  eflfect.  A  sheathe  is  most  liable  to 
l)e  bruised  when  the  tendon  which  it  contains  is  bent  at  an 
angle,  so  that  the  muscle  acting  powerfully  forces  the  curve  of 
that  structure  against  the  delicate  synovial  sheathe.  This  is 
very  much  the  case  in  the  foot,  where  most  tendons,  both 
anterior  and  posterior,  are  thus  bent ;  also  at  the  hand,  when 
the  wrist  being  forced  backwards  the  extensor  muscles  would 
draw  the  tendons  into  a  straight  line,  were  they  not  confined 
by  the  sheathes ;  the  force  necessary  to  resist  this  tendency 
produces  the  bruising.  This  is,  of  course,  followed  by  inflam- 
mation. A  good  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  of  the  actions  of 
muscles,  will  lead  to  an  accurate  diagnosis,  if  the  surgeon  will 
take  the  pains  to  observe  that  those  positions,  which  put  the 
injured  tendon  on  the  stretch,  are  painful ;  those  which  relax 
it,  painless.  In  all  cases  the  painful  active  movements  will  be 
the  opposite  to  the  painful  passive  ones.  To  diagnose  the 
condition  of  the  ligament  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  passive 
movement  that    shall  render   that   structure    tense   without 
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iinplicating  the  neighWiiriiig  tendons.  An  example  wilj 
show  at  once  what  is  meant.  Let  us  suppose  a  spmin,  with 
pain  and  swelling  behind  and  beneath  the  internal  malleolus. 
If  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  digitorum 
muscles  be  sprained,  passive  extension  of  the  foot  is  very 
painful,  while  passive  flexion  is  comparatively  painless.  Active 
movements  are  eontrjiry;  the  patient  can  scarcely  point  the 
foot  and  toes  downward  from  extreme  pain,  but  can  raise  it 
upwards  with  relative  ease.  If  the  snrgec^n,  keeping  the  foot 
at  right  angles  to  the  tibia,  endeavoor  to  turn  the  sole  out- 
w^ard,  he  puts  the  internal  lateral  ligament  on  the  stretch 
without  influencing  the  tendons,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  pain  during  such  operation  will  enable  him  to  judge  the 
condition  of  that  structure.  The  same  mode  of  diagnosis, 
adapting  the  movements  and  positions  to  the  particular  joint 
in  question,  will  always  reveal  the  nature  of  the  accident.  It 
must  be  rememberedj  however,  that  all  bad  sprains  are  com- 
pounded of  tendinous,  ligamentous,  and  often  joint  injury. 
Sometimes,  also,  a  dislocation  of  a  tendon  from  its  groove 
takes  place,  an  example  of  wliieh  is  given  at  p.  554, 

It  is  much  easier,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  recover  perfectly 
from  a  simple  fracture  than  from  a  bad  sprain,  which  implicates 
the  ligaments  ;  but  the  tendinous,  or  rather  the  sheathe  injury, 
of  which  we  are  now^  speaking,  is  not  generally  difficult  to  cure. 
We  have  to  do  with  a  thin  synovial  membrane  lying  generally 
near  the  surface.  If  the  sprain  be. seen  early  enough,  a  local 
bath  of  hot  water,  kept  for  an  hour  at  as  high  a  temperature  as 
can  be  borne  without  actual  pain,  will  greatly  relieve,  if  not 
altogether  cure,  this  form  of  complaint.  Subsequent  rest,  with 
counter-irritants,  or  pressure,  or  both,  will  remove  whatever 
inflammatory  condition  may  still  linger,  if,  at  the  same  time, 
rest  of  the  part  be  strictly  enjoined.  The  great  cause  why  a 
sprain,  of  the  ankle  for  instance,  often  lasts  so  long  is,  that 
the  sufferer  walks  about  before  the  inflammation  has  been 
subdued,  and  so  keeps  up  the  morbid  action,  while  a  few  days' 
more  rest  w-ould  suffice  for  the  cure.  Another  Ciiuse  of  the 
long  continuance  of  the  inflammation  is,  I  believe,  a  faulty 
choice  of  count^sr-irritants.  When  it  is  desired  to  affect,  by 
such  means,  a  part  far  from  the  surface,  a  slow,  deep-biting 
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application  is  desirable ;  when,  however,  tlie  inflamed  texture 
lies  close  to  the  skin,  suck  a  counter-irritant  adds  to,  instead 
of  drawing  from,  the  original  evil ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
seen  iodine  reproduce  inflammation  of-,  and  efl*usion  into,  super- 
ficial tendinous  sheathes.  A  much  hetter  application  is  a  mild 
and  oft-repeated  sinapism,  a  flying  blister,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
lotion,  which  aflect  little  more  than  the  surface*  When  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  complete 
the  cure  is,  that  the  sheathe  should  regain  its  natural  size 
and  form,  pressure  is  a  most  valuable  means ;  whether  this  be 
efleeted  by  the  bandage  or  by  strapping,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  the  natural  hollows  of  the  part  must  be  filled  out 
by  pads.  If^  for  instance,  the  ankle  be  strapped  and  the  hol- 
lows beneath  and  behind  the  malleoli  he  not  thus  padded,  the 
application  will  surely  do  more  harm  than  good,  particularly 
if  the  ligaments  or  tendons  there  situated  be  implicated. 

The  mildest  form  of  a  recent,  and  more  or  less  acute,  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  sheathes  is  that  which  Velpeau  first 
described  as  painful  crepitation  {crepitation  douleuretise)  of  the 
tendons.  It  appears  to  arise  from  the  application  of  too  much 
force,  not  violently,  as  sprains  are  caused,  but  from  a  slow  and 
gradual  exertion  of  only  a  slight  superabundance  of  power : 
thus,  wosherw^omen  are  very  subject  to  this  complaint  after  a 
hard  day*8  work  wringing  out  linen  ;  young  ladies,  after  prac- 
tising several  hours  at  the  piano,  also  are  apt  to  contract  the 
afl*ection.  It  is  altogether  more  common  among  women  than 
men.  It  appears  to  consist  of  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
sheathes  of  the  tendons  whereby  their  villi  are  exaggerated  and 
their  inner  surface  roughened.  It  hardly  occurs  except  in  the 
extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  sometimes  in  those  of  the  toes. 

The  symptoms  are — an  indefinite  pain,  on  any  movement  of 
the  parts  governed  by  the  aflfected  tendons,  and,  in  the  worst 
cases,  even  when  these  are  still ;  it  sometimes  continues  during 
sleep,  so  that  the  person,  being  aware  of  uneasiness,  dreams  and 
enjoys  no  sound  slumber.  There  is  very  seldom  any  redness  over 
the  part.  If  the  surgeon  hold  the  limb  in  his  hand  and  make  the 
patient  bend  and  flex  the  fingers  or  toes,  as  the  case  may  be,  he 
will  feel  a  peculiar  cracking  beneath  the  skin — ^hardly  a  crepitus 
— a  sort  of  rustling  in  the  line  of  the  tendons.   The  treatment  is 
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rest  and  slight  coimter-irritatian,  as  by  crtmphor  liniment,  the 
application  fur  five  or  six  mmutes  of  a  mustard  poultice,  and 
so  on;  but,  in  truth,  the  crepitation  and  pain  will  cease,  if  rest 
bo  allowed,  without  further  interference,  and  I  have  sometimes 
questioned  the  benefit  *)f  any  stimulant  application. 

Sprains,  if  not  perfectly  cured,  may  result  in  permanent  en- 
largement and  dropsy  of  the  injured  sheathe,  and  such  disease 
may  also  follow  the  pjiinful  crepitation  of  tendons ;  it  also  may 
arise  independently  of  any  known  injury,  or  of  any  acute  or 
painful  inflammation.  It  consists  simply  in  the  gradual  dis- 
tension of  the  sheathe,  by  fluid  of  a  synovial  character,  until 
it  presents  a  fluctuating  tumour  under  the  skin.  Of  course, 
such  distension  can  only  take  place  where  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  not  lx>und  down  by  a  fibrous  sheathe,  hence  those  sacs 
which  are  thus  eonfinefl  protrude  only  at  either,  generally  the 
distal,  end  of  their  tough  investment.  The  most  usual  situa- 
tions for  these  fluid  tumours  are  the  back  and  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  the  back  of  the  foot.  The  synovial  sacs  in  these 
situations  invest,  as  already  has  been  said,  one  or  more  tendons ; 
and  hence  the  swelling  may  either  lie  fu9if(»rm,  if  the  tendon 
be  single ;  bifurcated,  if  double ;  trifurcated,  if  triple,  and  so 
on.  Those  which  apjiear  on  the  back  of  the  hand  at  its  inner 
side  are  single  towards  the  wrist  and  bifurcated  or  trifurcated 
towards  the  fingers ;  those  which  arise  over  the  index  tendon 
are  single,  i»e.  fusiform  at  either  end  ;  they  are  usually  lobu- 
lateil,  being  in  some  places  bound  down  by  stronger  bands  of 
the  fascia  than  in  others.  The  same  appearances  are  found 
when  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  brcvis  digiti>rum  pedis  are 
aflected.  In  both  these  situations,  as  the  tumour  is  very  super- 
ficial, so  is  it  diaphanous.  When  dropsy  affects  the  large 
sheathe,  enveloping  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  the 
swelling  has  the  same  bisaculated  form  as  was  described  when 
speaking  of  suppuration  in  that  sac :  it  presents  a  large  tumour, 
part  of  which  is  in  the  palm,  part  in  the  wrist ;  it  is  bisected 
by  the  annular  ligament  at  the  base  of  and  between  the  thenar 
and  hypothenar  eminences.  The  tumour  may  be  diaphanous 
in  the  wrist,  but  is  not  so  in  the  palm.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  disease  when  it  aflfects  the  long  flexor  tendon  of 
the  thumb ;  a  case  of  this  is  given  at  p.  499. 
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Very  often  these  eheathe-dropsies  are  multilocular,  being 
divided  into  a  number  of  cavities  by  membranous  partitions ; 
moreover  they  frequently  contain  a  variable  number  of  little 
translucent  bodies,  ordinarily  about  the  size  of  mustard-seed,  or 
apple-pips,  floating  loosely  in  the  fluid.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  peculiarities  of  division  into  many  cavities  and  of  corpus- 
cular contents  are  much  more  common  in  sheathes  of  flexor 
than  of  extensor  tendons.  No  adequate  reason  can  be  given  for 
this  predilection ;  we  must  therefore  be  content  with  simply 
noting  the  fact.  Dupuytren  considered  the  loose  bodies  to  give 
in  some  way  a  lobulated  form  to  ,the  sac,  which  is  in  reality, 
however,  due,  as  already  said,  to  the  disposition  of  the  fasciae 
which  cover  them ;  he  also  considered  them  to  be  hydatids ; 
hence,  tumours  containing  such  melon-seeds  were  named 
tumeurs  hydatiformes  and  tumeurs  en  bisac.  The  account 
which  Sir  E.  Home  gave  of  Hunter's  view  concerning  the  for- 
mation of  these  bodies*  may  be  in  some  rare  instances  correct, 
but  there  is  now  very  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  nearly 
always  originate  in  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  synovial 
fringes  in  the  same  way  as  the  false  bodies  are  produced  in 
joints.  (See  p.  269.)  The  growths  in  a  recent  state  are  oval 
in  form,  and  in  tendinous  sheathes  rarely  larger,  generally 
smaller  than  apple-pips ;  transparent  or  diaphanous  and  colour- 
less, or  of  an  opal  grey ;  put  into  spirits  they  become  opaque 
and  yellow.  Examined  by  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to 
consist  of  simple  fibres  ramifying  in  a  jelly,  among  which  an 
occasional  cell,  or  nucleus,  may  be  observed.  Their  presence, 
unless  in  very  small  quantities,  may  be  judged  from  a  particular 
sensation,  which  they  communicate  to  the  hand  of  a  surgeon 
examining  the  fluctuation  of  the  tumour,  namely,  a  sensation  of 
minute  parchroent-like  crepitation,  diflferent  to  any  other  crepi- 
tation, to  that  of  bone  or  to  that  of  fluid  crackling  often  present 
in  enlarged  bursaB.  It  is  important  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  feeling,  because  the  absence  or  presence  of  these  bodies 
influences  both  the  treatment  and  prognosis  of  the  case. 

A  dropsical  sheathe  of  the  extensor  tendons  does  not  usually 

*  *'  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the    membrane,  which  adhered  and  became 
Improvement  of  Medical  and  Gbinirgi- 


cal  Knowledge/  vol  i.  John  Hunter 
conceived  them  to  originate  in  clots  of 
blood  effused  on  the  surface   of  the 


organised,  and  then  were  graduaUy  se- 
parated by  friction,  leaving  behind  them 
a  filamentous  attachment  to  the  bursal 
walls. 
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contain  any  melnn-spetl  bodies,  and  therefore  is  more  easily 
managed,  than  a  like  state  of  the  flexors,  in  which  such  forma- 
tions are  generally  present;  often  mere  counter-irritation,  com* 
bined  with  pressure,  will  in  time  disperse  the  former  swellings; 
but  snch  treatment  is  not  invariably  successful ;  it  always  occu- 
pies eonsiderablo  time,  and  it  is  occasionally  important  to  get 
rid  of  80  ugly  and  inconvenient  a  tumour,  trifle  though  it  may 
be,  as  aoon  as  possible.  A  subcutaneous  section  will  evacuate 
the  fluid  ;  it  should  he  made  by  passing  a  long  tenotomy  knife 
through  the  skin,  at  a  distance  from  the  sheathe,  piercing  the 
dropsical  bag,  and  dividing  it  to  a  considerahle  extent,  carrying 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  tenotome  under  the  skin  and  parallel 
to  lis  surface,  so  as  not  to  wound  either  it  or  the  deeper  parts. 
It  often  happens,  that  even  when  the  sac  has  been  thus  freely 
divided  it  will  fill  again,  but  counter-irritation  hardly  ever 
fails  to  remove  the  newly  eflused  fluid  pretty  quickly,  however 
intractable  may  have  been  that  first  effused.  Injection  with 
iodine  may  be  resorted  to  if  desirable,  and  it  never  happens 
that  a  dropsy  void  of  melon-seed  bodies  refuses  to  yield  to  such 
a  raejisure;,  combined  with  conn ter-irrit4it ion  and  pressure. 

The  distended  sacs  containing  nielon-seed  bodies  cannot  get 
well  under  mere  counter-irritant  treatment,*  Incision  of  the 
sac,  as  above  described,  is  therefore  necessary ;  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  cause  evacuation  of  all  these  little  concretions, 
and  those  left  behind  keep  up  sufficient  irritation  to  determine 
the  return  of  the  dropsy.  When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  largo 
sheathe  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  it  is  very  difficult  of  cure. 
Professor  Syme  has  published  the  account  of  such  a  case,t  in 
which  he  laid  open  the  palm  and  wrist  from  end  to  end,  cutting 
through  the  palmar  fascia  and  the  annnhtr  ligament,  and  ttM>k 
out  all  the  melon-seeds  he  could  find ;  but  the  anatomy  of  the 
part  shows  that,  even  so,  he  could  not  get  at  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  sac,  except  by  turning  the  superficial  and  then  the  deep  ten- 
dons out  of  the  carpal  groove.  I  have  treated  such  cases  less 
heroic-ally  with  success  ;  and  although  I  should  not  venture  to 
aay  that  such  an  incision  was  never  necessary,  yet  it  certiiinly 
need  rarely  be  resorted  to. J 


*  Observe  the  lilcfineasof  ihkdifienfie  to 
hydmrthmiiia  with  rhange  nf  atructyre. 

t  *•  Contributioti5  to  tlio  Pathology 
Biid  Practice  of  Burgery,*  p,  212. 


I  Bee  my  Paper  *Oii  Synovinl  Tn- 
EDOQrs  in  the  Neight>niirhood  of  Jointa,' 
"  LaDcet/  Oct.  Otht  1858. 
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We  have,  however,  at  the  present  day  a  resource,  which 
enables  us  to  make  these  incisions  without  the  dangers  that 
attended  them  in  bygone  days.  Under  the  antiseptic  spray, 
and  with  that  form  of  dressing,  we  may  without  any  danger 
cut  into  these  tumours,  and  I  have,  since  adopting  this  method, 
often  laid  open  the  palmar  sheathe  without  fear  and  without 
any  ill  consequence.  My  late  colleague,  Mr.  Canton,  incised 
the  largest  thecal  dropsy  I  have  ever  seen.  It  affected  the 
long  flexor  of  the  thumb,  and  was  peculiar  in  its  anatomy : 
commencing  at  the  second  joint,  it  formed  a  large  lump  on 
the  first  phalanx  and  on  the  thenar  eminence,  becoming  very 
much  smaller  under  the  carpal  ligament.  Above  that  place, 
instead  of  running  up  the  radius,  it  passed  obliquely  across 
the  front  of  the  arm  and  round  the  inner  margin  to  the  back 
of  the  ulna.  When  this  was  opened,  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  melon-seed  bodies,  with  just  enough  synovia  to  afford  them 
mobility,  was  evacuated.  Not  one  of  these  bodies  was  as  big 
as  a  rape-seed ;  but  rather  larger  than  whole  mustard.  Per- 
haps one  has  no  very  clear  idea  concerning  the  look  of  a 
million  objects,  but  considering  the  size  of  the  separate  bodies, 
and  the  bulk  in  the  aggregate,  I  should  compute  their  number 
at  between  two  and  three  millions.  The  woman,  a  laundress, 
47  years  old,  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

Ganglia  have  been  much  more  the  subject  of  minute  inquiry 
in  France  than  in  England,  where,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  descriptions  given  in  most  surgical  works,  the  utmost  dis- 
crepancy as  to  their  anatomy  and  pathology  prevails. 

Thus  Chelius  (South's  translation,  p.  629)  describes  them 
as  "  round,  of  slow  growth,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  in  general  consisting  of  thick-walled  cavities 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  and  sheathes." 
Miller,  p.  546,  says,  "  the  cyst  is  thin  and  transparent." 
Cooper  (*  Dictionary,'  art.  Ganglion)  speaks  of  "  an  encysted, 
circumscribed  swelling "  ;  while  Syme,  *  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,'  described  under  that  name,  one  of  those  non- 
encysted  tumours,  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  wrist.  Again  Chelius  especially  mentions 
"  little,  white  cartilaginous  bodies,"  as  a  constant  part  of  their 
contents,  while  most  do  not  mention  such  bodies  at  all. 
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Wliere  such  wide  diserepatif'ies  in  the  description  of  the  broad 
general  characteristics  of  a  disetise  exist,  it  is  certain  that  the 
writ-era  are  treating  of  diflerent  maladies  under  one  name. 
The  term  "ganglion'*  has  acquired  a  popular  sense,  and 
has  lieen  applied  so  broadly,  that  it  has  h)st  the  precision  of 
meaning  i^hich  alone  stamps  value  on  a  scientific  term. 

It  is  necessary,  at  the  very  com  men  cement,  to  deny  what 
many  have  stated — that  such  tumours  are  usually  new  forma- 
titrtis,  produced  by  the  establishment,  through  friction,  of  a 
biirsa,  which  gradually  increases  until  it  becomes  a  tumour. 
It  is  well  known  that  friction  upon  the  skin  will  produce  bnrsxe ; 
but  not  without  thickeniug  of  the  skin  itself,  and  it  is  just  at 
the  back  of  the  wrist,  where  these  tumours  are  most  frequent, 
that  the  skin  is  thinner  than  iu  any  other  part  of  the  hand. 
Moreover^  there  exist  normally  from  fifteen  to  twenty  small 
burssB  about  the  hand,  but  not  one  of  these  is  at  the  back  of 
the  wrist;  they  are  placed  chiefly  over  the  prominent  heads  of 
bones,  in  situations  where  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
observed  a  true  ganglion,  or  to  have  seen  one  described.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  membrane,  which  forms  the  wall  of  these 
tumours,  is  borrowed  from  some  normal  synovial  sac  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  great  abundance 
of  such  tissue  about  the  carpus  and  tarsus — viz.  in  sheathes  of 
tendons  and  multitudinous  joints,  that  such  swellings  are 
peculiarly  common  in  these  situations,  Cruveilhier  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  this  fact,  for  he  says,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
'^Vnatomie  pathologiquc*  (p.  455),  **I  shall  divide  synovial  cysts 
into  two  categories — a,  into  periarticular ;  fc,  into  peritendinous 
cysts,'*  Reinhard,  a  German  writer  of  high  eminence  and 
remarkable  precision,  observes,  in  the  art.  Ganglion,  of  the 
*  Medizinische  Chirurgische  Encyklopadie,'  "  It  was  scxin  made 
out  that  they  must  belong  to  the  bursas  and  synovial  sacs  of 
joints  and  sheathes  of  tendons,*'  Other  writers  hold  the  same 
opinion  with  regard,  at  least,  to  the  synovial  sheathes,  but  it 
is  strange  that  no  English  author  amongst  the  many  whom  I 
have  considted,  mentions  their  connection  with  joints,  although 
it  is  perhaps  as  common  as  the  tendinous  origin. 

The  pjint  to  bo  now  more  especially  examined,  is  the  mode 
whereby  such  swellings  can  be  formed  from  a  normal  synovial 
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membrane.  In  every  such  sac  there  must  exist  a  certain 
position  of  parts,  in  which  the  least  space  is  given  for  its 
contents,  and  in  which,  therefore,  such  contents  press  upon 
the  free  and  reflected  portions  of  the  membrane.  Thus,  if  the 
sac  belong  to  a  joint  placed  in  such  a  position,  the  fluid  will 
be  forced  from  between  the  articular  surfaces  against  the  free 
portion  of  membrane  which  unites  the  bones,  pressing  it  with 
more  than  usual  force  against  the  restraining  ligament,  until 
some  part  of  it  being  weaker  than  the  rest,  or  being  opposite 
a  little  mesh  or  cranny  between  the  fibres  of  the  ligament, 
becomes  stretched  and  pushed  back,  either  into  the  synovial 
tissue,  or  into  such  a  lacuna  of  the  ligament  itself.  The  same 
thing  may,  of  course,  be  said,  mutcdo  nomine,  for  tendinous 
sheathes.  The  joints  in  which  such  actions  are  most  likely 
to  take  place,  are  those  having  large  articulating  surfaces, 
and  small  reflected  portions,  which  act  as  diverticula.  When 
such  a  knuckle  of  membrane  has,  as  above  described,  been 
pushed  out,  it  withdraws  itself  more  and  more,  until  it  forms 
a  cup  which  constantly  secretes  and  receives  fluid  from  the 
general  cavity,  till  it  becomes  distended  into  a  globular 
excrescence  or  hernia  from  the  synovial  membrane.  This 
protrusion  is  at  first  very  minute,  not  so  large,  perhaps,  by 
half,  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  it  may  remain  always  of  this 
size,  having  still  a  small  communication  with  the  synovial 
sac,  and  appearing  simply  as  a  little  addition  thereto.  Such 
appendages  have  been  found  connected  with  various  joints, 
the  knee,  the  shoulder,  &c.,  but  above  all  with  the  carpus.  I 
have  also  found  them  at  the  astragalo-scaphoid.  They  have 
been  described  as  normal  structures;  M.  Gosselin,  of  the 
Hopital  Cochin  in  Paris,  draws  particular  attention  to  them, 
and  giving  them  the  long  name  of  synoviparous  crypts,  de- 
scribes them  as  destined  to  increase  the  amount  of  secreting 
surface,  and  as  occurring  not  only  in  man,  but  in  animals  also. 
He  went  to  the  abattoirs  of  Paris,  and  there  examined  the 
carpal  and  tarsal  joints  of  a  good  many  horses,  and  found 
synoviparous  crypts  in  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  evidence, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  normal  condition  is  the  existence  of 
these  sacs ;  because  the  physiological  reason  given  for  their 
presence  is  inadequate.     Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the 
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synovial  membrane  of  the  carpal  joints,  which  is  so  extensive 
that  it  lubricates  not  only  the  joint  between  the  two  carpal 
rows>  but  the  junction  between  each  pair  of  bones,  and  the 
four  inner  carpo*metacarpal  articulations  as  welL  I  say,  when 
we  consider  the  size  of  this  membrane,  and  the  extent  of  its 
secretory  surface,  we  shall  not  readily  believe  that  it  can  be 
materially  ttssisted  by  five  or  six  follicles  not  so  big  as  pins' 
hciida.  Then,  again,  I  have  examined  many  carpal  joints, 
and  must  acknowledge  that,  if  we  take  our  subjects  frum  the 
dissecting*^o^>m  or  hospital  dead-house,  we  shall  in  all  proba- 
bility find  synoviparous  crypts.  Such  persons  are  usually 
somewhat  beyond  middle  age,  and  have  led  hard-working  lives, 
but  if  we  take  our  examples  from  the  hands  of  children,  no 
such  structures  will  be  found.  The  hands  of  ladies,  who  have 
in  their  lives  done  nothing  severer  than  worsted  work,  come 
seldom  under  examination,  but  in  one  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dissecting,  I  found  no  synoviparous  crypts,  although 
i  studied  the  whole  membrane  with  a  glass.  Again,  there  is 
a  class  of  women  whoso  mode  of  life  and  poverty  combined, 
often  bring  them  to  the  hospital,  although  their  hands  are 
free  from  the  signs  of  labour  :  in  these,  synoviparous  follicles 
are  absent.  Lastly,  they  are  more  common  on  the  right  hand 
than  on  the  left.  Indeed,  we  may  take  the  condition  of  the  skin 
of  the  hand  to  represent  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
there  being  any  such  excrescences ;  therefore  they  are,  I  believe, 
abnormal,  the  result  of  hard  work,  and  straining  of  the  joints, 
and  they  occur  in  the  place  where  we  should  expect  such  results 
to  appear,— ntunely,  chiefly  at  the  carpus,  where  the  whole 
secreting  surface  is  very  large,  and  where  the  portions  reflected 
from  one  bone  to  another  (which  act  as  diverticula)  are  srafdl. 
Moreover,  when  from  certain  positions  of  the  joint,  the  fluid 
becomes  forced  into  that  space,  and  presses  against  the  syn* 
ovial  membrane,  it  must  take  most  eflect  upon  that  portion  of 
membrane  which  is  least  supported  by  ligament ;  and  this  is 
just  at  the  angle  of  reflection,  where  the  membrane  leaves  the 
bone.  It  is  at  that  spot,  therefore,  that  we  should  exi>ect  to 
find  most  frequently  the  results  of  over-exert-iou,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  really  do  most  frequently  find  synoviparous  crypts.  As 
for  the  animals  which  M.  Gosselin  examined,  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  they  were  omnibus  and  fiacre  horses,  which,  after 
a  life  of  severe  labour,  had  been  condemned  to  the  knacker, 
and  therefore  creatures  on  whose  joints  we  should  expect  to 
fiud  the  results  of  over- work,  aa  M,  Legonest  has  observed. 

The  little  processes,  then,  which  are  found  projecting  from 
synovial  membranes  are  not  physiological,  but  patholof^ical 
formations,  produced  by  a  pressure  from  within^  as  previously 
described*  They  are  at  first  almost  microscopic,  and  may  be 
best  seen  by  examining  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  on 
which  (causing  it  to  protrude)  they  create  a  slight  pit,  gene- 
rally with  an  orifice  in  its  centre.  One  of  these  e:xcrescences, 
which  shall  have  passed  into  a  mesh  of  the  capsule,  may 
increase  considerably  imtil  it  protrudes  through  the  fibrous 
structure,  forming  a  tumour  on  its  outer  surface.  The  channel 
of  communication  with  the  original  sac  may  still  remain 
open,  or  it  may  have  closed,  leaving  only  an  imperforate  cord 
passing  through  the  ligament,  and  connecting  the  cyst  with  the 
synovial  membrane  ;  or,  lastly,  even  this  cord  may  have  dis- 
appeared, so  that  all  means  of  tracing  the  origin  of  the  cyst 
are  lost,  and  it  appears  like  a  new  formation.  In  a  hand,  which 
I  dissected  during  the  winter  of  1857,  I  found  on  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  ring-finger  an  oval  tumour,  not  so  large  as  a 
horae-bean,  the  long  axis  of  which  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
finger.  It  was  of  an  amV^er  colour,  and  adherent  by  a  small 
point  to  the  fibrous  sheathe,  I  removed  the  sheathe  with,  of 
course,  its  lining  of  synovial  membrane,  and  found,  on  looking 
at  its  inner  side,  a  small  opening,  through  which  a  bristle 
could  be  passed,  whereby  it  was  shown  to  communicate  with 
the  interior  of  the  tumour,  I  endeavoured  to  preserve  these 
parts  in  spirit,  but  the  semi-fluid  contents  of  the  cyst  were 
soon  dissolved ;  in  endeavouring  to  pixss  a  bristle  through  the 
narrow  opening  to  act  as  a  spring  in  the  tumour  and  distend 
its  walls,  I  unfortunatcdy  used  a  little  too  much  force,  and 
broke  it  away.  This  hand  had  belonged  to  a  coachman,  and 
bore  many  signs  of  rough  work.  The  palmar  fascia  was  in  one 
part  scarred  and  contracted  into  a  thickened  cord,  which  pre- 
vented straightening  of  the  middle  finger;  and  there  were 
three  synoviparous  follicles  at  the  base  of  the  os  nmgnum.  In 
hands  of  this  sort,  cysts  as  above  described  are  nut  very  rare. 
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I  have  seen  one  on  the  sheathe  common  to  the  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  and  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pnUieis.  This  was 
Lilobultir,  and  extremely  tense ;  the  peduncle  connecting  it  to 
the  above-named  sheathe  was  very  thin  and  imperforate.  I 
have  also  seen  one  at  the  back  of  the  carpal  bones,  connected 
by  a  stalk  to  the  joint  between  the  seaphoid,  semilunar  and 
08  magnum^  I  have  seen  one  lying  unconnected  at  this  spot. 
In  fact  any  one,  who  carefully  examines  a  number  of  hard- 
worked  hands,  will  be  sure  to  find  such  tumours  in  difltrent 
stages  of  progress,  from  the  first  simple  bulging  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  to  the  cyst  lying  free  amongst  the  tendons 
and  ujxjn  the  ligaments.  Such  a  cyst  increases,  being  dis- 
tended by  its  own  secretion,  while  its  walls  become  thickened 
by  a  fibrons  layer,  either  derived  from  the  structures  through 
which  the  tumour  has  passed,  or  acquired  by  the  constant 
friction  to  wdiich  its  prominence  exposes  it,  until  the  growth 
becomes  round,  hard  and  elastic,  rather  than  fluctuating. 

Ganglia  may  occasionally  be  cured  by  counter-irritation, 
itxline,  or  other  such  application,  but  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  they  will  not  yield  to  such  treatment, 
and  something  more  decided  must  be  done.  There  is  gene- 
rally,  in  these  cases,  an  amount  of  vague  fear  as  to  the  effeeta 
of  any  treatment,  which  arises,  I  believe,  from  the  evil  result 
priMluced  in  a  few^  instances,  in  which  the  eac  of  the  ganglion 
still  communicated  with  a  joint,  and  as  this  condition  has  not 
generally  been  understood,  it  is  evident  that  certain  cases 
wiuild,  energetically  treated,  end  disastrously.  It  is  highly 
imj^Kirtant  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  cyst,  because 
we  may  use,  upon  an  independent  one,  treatment  that  we  dare 
not  apply  to  one  still  in  connection  with  a  joint  cavity.  The 
mode  of  making  this  distinction  is  by  pressing  on  the  cyst, 
and  observing  whether  it  becomes  slow  ly  reduced,  and  w  hether, 
when  this  pressure  be  removed,  it  will  as  slowly  reappear;  if 
so,  the  reduction  is  of  course  due  to  the  passage  of  fluid  into 
the  normal  synovial  cavity  ;  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
tumour  vanish  suddenly,  and  return  as  quickly  on  the  applica- 
tion and  suspension  of  pressure,  this  reduction  is  en  masse:  the 
whole  cyst  has  slipped  under  a  ligament  or  some  other  fibrous 
structure  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  greater  number  of  these 
swellings  are  not  in  any  way  altered  by  pressure. 
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If  by  these  means  the  entire  independence  of  the  eyst  have 
been  established,  some  mode  may  be  adopted  to  produce  its 
evacuation,  and  the  subsequent  absorption  of  its  walls.  The 
old  plan  of  striking  it  forcibly  with  the  back  of  a  lx)ok  or 
other  hard  objet^t,  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and  I  have 
known  it  productive  of  evil  consequences ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  rupturing  the  cyst  by  pressure  with  the  thumbs.  I 
have  frequently  emptied  the  cysts  by  a  subcutaneous  section 
with  a  small  tenotomy  knife,  dividing  their  walls  freely  from 
side  to  side  (occasionally  I  believe  I  have  cut  them  quite  in 
half),  and  then  applying  a  splint  with  considerable  pressure 
over  the  part.  The  following  is  a  good  mode  of  using  a  pad  or 
splint,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure.  A 
strap  is  fastened  by  bracket-s  to  the  splint,  allowing  a  certain 
amount  of  movement  up  and  down ;  the  strap  carries  a  metal 
plate  with  screw  holes,  and  a  screw  presses  upon  a  pad  placed 
over  the  ganglion.  Undue  pressure  upon  the  rest  of  the  wrist 
is  prevented  by  the  breadth  of  the  splint  and  thickness  of 
the  pad,  which  does  not  allow  the  strap  to  touch  the  skin 
anywhere,  being  lifted  away  by  the  screw. 

Sometimes  even  this  is  not  sufficient,  ami  then  such  a  cyst 
may  be  injected  without  fear.  Tincture  of  iodine  and  water, 
one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  appears  to  me  the 
very  best  possible  injection :  in  using  it,  we  should  endeavour 
to  empty  again  through  the  canula  the  same  quantity,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  as  was  injected,  but  much  manipulation  and 
kneading  are  to  be  avoided. 

There  is  a  Ibrm  of  this  disease,  situated  abDut  the  popliteal 
sptice,  which  is  very  important,  not  because  the  malady  is 
severe,  but  because  any  error  in  diagnosis  may  lead  to  dis- 
astrous consequences.  This  is  a  ganglifomi  or  thec^il  enlarge- 
ment near  one  of  the  flexor  tendons,  more  commonly  near  the 
inner  ones ;  though  1  have  seen  it  at  the  biceps,  and  even  near 
the  middle  of  the  space.  The  tumour  is  ovoid,  fluctuating, 
and  evidently  cystic;  in  some  cases  about  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut, in  others  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  cyst  is  sometimes 
nn  outgrowth  from  one  of  the  tendinous  sheathes,  some- 
times an  enlargement  of  a  normal  bursa ;  but  has  frequently  a 
deeper  origin,  being  a  protrusion  of  the  synovial  membrane  of 
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the  knee  through  one  of  the  oi)eniiig9  in  the  jxisterior  liga- 
ment. If  the  truck  of  coramnnieation  between  the  tnmaur  and 
the  normal  cavity,  whatever  it  may  he,  have  beeome  elosefl,  it 
is  impossible  to  diagnose  the  origin  <jf  the  sac.  If,  on  the 
iither  hantl,  this  trtMirk  remain  open,  the  diagnosis  not  only 
can,  but  must,  be  made,  since  treatment  applicable,  if  the 
enlargement  be  merely  an  offset  from  a  tendinous  sheathe  or  a 
dropsiciil  bursa,  is  inappliciible  if  it  be  a  diverticulum  from  the 
knee-joint* 

The  cases  appended  to  this  chapter  will  help  to  elucidate 
the  mode  of  diagnosis,  the  chief  principle  of  which  is  to 
obserye  whether  the  tumour  can  in  any  degree  be  emptied 
or  rendered  flaccid  by  pressure.  If  so,  we  mnst  try  to  discover 
into  what  sac,  bursa,  or  sheathe,  the  fluid  thus  squeezed  out 
has  passed ;  or,  at  leiist,  whether  it  passes  into  the  knee-joint. 
Firstly,  such  intercommunication  may  be  strongly  suspected 
if  the  knee-joint  bo  afleeted  with  hydarthrosis,  or  the  earlier 
stage  of  arthritis  deformans.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  com- 
municating cyst  when  the  knee-joint  was  perfec-tly  heulthy; 
though,  in  one  case,  the  morbid  condition  was  simply  a  slight 
excess  of  fluid,  with  kntx^king  f^f  the  patella,  &e.  If  a  small 
cyst  can  k^  emptied  by  pressure,  the  fluid,  should  it  pass  into 
the  knee-joint,  will  hardly  increase  the  size  of  so  large  a  bag, 
but  the  fluid  from  a  more  considerable  cyst  will  do  so.  When 
pre-ssure  is  removed,  the  tumour  begins  slowly  to  fill  again. 
By  squeezing  the  anterior  and  hiteml  surfaces  of  the  knee,  the 
rate  of  increase  c-an  be  usually  greatly  augmented ;  or,  again, 
if  the  cyst  be  again  filletl,  and  the  surgeon  once  more  try  to 
empty,  while  an  assistant  grasps  and  compresses  the  knee,  he 
will  find  considerably  more  resistance  than  previously,  when 
the  joint  was  free.  If  the  assistant  suddenly  remove  his  hands, 
an  easier  flow  will  be  verified.  Li\atly,  although  the  contents 
of  a  small  cyst  will  not  perceptibly  augment  the  bulk  of  the 
knee-joint  synovial  membrane,  it  will,  if  it  communicate  merely 
with  a  theca  or  bursa,  usually  cause  during  its  decrease  the 
enlargement  of  the  primary  sac. 

Case  72, — Joaeph  G.,  aged  27,  came  under  my  care  with  a  tumour  at 
the  back  of  the  knee  joint.  The  man  had  beea  for  about  six  we^fks 
walking  a  great  deal.     The  knee   itself  was  rather  full,  the  patella 
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knocked  and  the  synovial  sac  fluctuated;  ilie  man  complained  oi  no 
pain  but  said  that  his  knee  got  easilj  tired  and  fflt  heavy.  On  the 
outer  Bide  of  the  popliteal  sptice  was  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a 
partridge**  egg — ttuid,  and  evidently  cystic;  it  lay  inside  the  biceps 
tendon,  not  far  from  its  insertion*  Some  pressure  on  this  tumour 
emptied  it  slowly  -  it  was  seen  to  be  considerably  smaller,  and  then  to 
slowly  increiise.  By  pressing  on  tbe  patella,  front  and  sides  of  the 
knee,  the  cyst  filled  more  rapitlly,  I  treated  the  man  simply  for  sub- 
acute sjmovitie,  and  when  the  synovial  membrane  became  only  noi'mally 
full  the  cyst  was  barely  perceptible,  and  the  man  was  advised  to  le&7d  it 
alone,  since  it  caused  no  inconvenience^ 

Case  73, — ^John  S.*  aged  49,  was  seen  by  a  very  execllent  provimnal 
sixrgeon  at  the  end  of  January  1880,  wbo  found  a  consideriible  pulsating 
tumour  in  the  popliteal  space,  bearing  all  the  signs  of  aneurism.  He 
sent  the  man  to  me. 

2nd  February. — The  middle  of  the  popliteal  space  was  mrcupied  by  a 
fluid  tumour,  whicb  pulsated  markedly.  I  let  the  feuioral  artery  be 
occluded  at  the  groin,  and  found  that,  by  pressure,  I  could  empty  the 
sac.  But  when  the  artery  was  relciised  the  tumour  did  not  refill  with  that 
sudden  spring  so  marked  in  popliteal  aneurism,  neither  was  the  pulsation 
cpiite  expansile  enough  to  impress  mj  hand  like  an  aneurism,  and  though 
the  whole  tumour  pulsate*!,  yet  the  beat  was  strongest  in  a  Hue  along  its 
centre.  When  the  Siie  had  refilled  I  again  tried  to  empty  it,  this  time 
without  any  pressure  on  the  artery,  and  found  that  I  could  do  so  us 
easily  as  when  the  blood  stream  was  stopjwd. 

The  kne«j  was  slightly  hydi-opical^  and  although  not  lai'ger  when  the 
poplit.eal  sac  was  emptied,  was  certuinly  more  tense,  Refilling  of  the 
cyst  was  considembly  aecelerated  by  pressure  on  the  knee-joint. 

I  directed  a  leather  splint  to  be  so  moulded  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
limb,  lis  to  avoid  the  ix)pliteal  space,  as  I  wished  to  watch  the  tmnour. 
Leg  to  be  swung  in  a  Salter's  cradle. 

4th  Febnmry, — Pidsation  only  perceptible  along  the  com'se  of  the 
artery,  which  appeaj-a  rather  near  the  Burfa<:!e,     Flying  blisters  to  knee. 

7th. — No  pulsation  anywhere  about  the  popliteal  space.  Tumour 
much  diminished. 

23rd.^— Knee  and  popliteal  space  quite  normal.     Dischai'ged. 


Oaae  74.— Edward  E.,  aged  29,  coneulted  me  3rd  Kovember,  1878. 
on  account  of  a  round  tumour  just  outside  the  semi  ten  din  osus  tendon, 
and  lying  on  the iimcr  hefid  of  the  gaatroncmiuB,  The  knee  wiia  normal. 
He  had,  during  August  and  part  of  September,  done  a  j.rood  deal  of  Alpine 
climbing ;  the  lump  had  made  its  appearance  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  had  gone  on  slowly  increasing.  A  surgeon  in  Paris  had 
wished  to  lay  it  open,  but  he  preferred  returning  to  England.  The 
tumour  was  globular,  movable,  fluctuating  and  evidently  a  cyst.  I 
tried  ineffectually  to  empty  it  by  pressure  with  the  hand,  also  with  an 
elastic  web  bandage  and  thick  pad     In  spite  of  all  eiFort«  it  remained 
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the  fame.  I  told  him  we  would  try  strong  tmcture  of  iodine,  bnt  that 
I  did  not  expect  it  to  hare  much  effect 

2&th  NoTember. — ^The  tnmoar  was  perhaps  rather  larger.  I  adriaed 
him  to  leare  it  alone,  bat  he  was  desirous  of  its  remoraL  After  trying 
again  uselessly  to  empty  the  sac,  I  passed  in  a  tenotome,  and  nnder 
the  skin  made  complete  section  of  its  walls.  About  a  drachm  of  the 
tnmsparent  jelly,  which  is  found  in  ganglia,  escaped.  Strong  pressure 
with  pad  and  bandage  was  applied. 

No  symptoms  followed.  I  saw  him  four  months  after,  and  there  was 
no  aign  at  all  of  his  haring  had  anything  wrong  with  the  limb. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
On  Hysteric  Pseudo-Disease  of  the  Joints. 


Pathology. 

Among  diseases,  whose  pathology  is  most  diflScult,  hysteria 
takes  a  high  place,  not  only  because  it  occurs  under  such 
widely  different  circumstances,  but  also,  because  of  its  multi- 
farious manifestations.  There  is  anomaly  in  its  very  name ; 
for  it  occasionally  presents  itself  in  the  male  sex.  And  this 
misnomer  is  not  one  of  words  merely;  for  I  believe  it  fre- 
quently occurs  in  women  without  owing  its  origin  in  any  way 
to  the  uterus  or  other  organs  of  sex.  It  is  well  to  consider  this 
latter  proposition  most  carefully,  for  certainly  much  harm  is  con- 
stantly done  by  determinedly  referring  all  so-called  hysterical 
symptoms  to  an  irritability  of  the  generative  system,  and  in 
ignoring  other  circumstances  and  conditions  which  would  be  at 
once  perceived,  and  whose  influence  would  be  immediately 
acknowledged,  if  this  fixed  idea  did  not  too  much  occupy  our 
thoughts.  Now  hysteria  may  appear  under  a  great  variety  of 
forms ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
imitate  a  vast  number  of  diseases ;  but  for  our  present  purpose, 
and  indeed  for  its  whole  pathology,  it  will  suffice  to  divide 
it  into  two  classes  :  firstly.  Hysteric  Paroxysm ;  secondly.  Mock 
Disease  ;  and  to  observe  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
usually  occur. 

The  Hysteric  Paroxysm,  or  fit,  is  apt  to  come  on  under  any 
excitement,  whether  or  no  there  be  present  any  traceable  uterine 
disturbance,  such  as  amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea,  &c.  An 
emotional  woman  may  at  any  time  be  liable  to  such  paroxysm ; 
but  it  is  certainly  more  common  in  those,  whose  uterine  func- 
tions are  badly  performed,  or  in  whom  any  temporary  irritation 
exists ;  for  instance,  many  women,  who  ordinarily  are  in  nowise 
hysterical,  always  suffer  from  tendency  to  such  attacks,  when 
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with  cbild.  Again,  prostitutes  are  peculiarly  liable  to  tlie 
liysteric  lit.  In  these  instances  a  generative  irritatioo  is  easily 
traceable ;  but  such  paroxysms  occur  to  persons  in  whom  no 
such  cause  can  be  found ;  this  is  hardly  a  case  in  which  the 
dogma  "  de  noii  apparenie  et  de  nmi  existente  eadem  est  ratio " 
will  hold,  although,  practically,  we  must  assume  it.  We  never 
ain  look  so  closely  into  the  life  of  man  or  woman  as  to  assert 
that  no  outward  cause  of  disappointment  or  excitement  may 
not  hiive  its  influence. 

The  slower  and  more  obstinate  form  of  hysteria,  which 
assumes  the  shape  of  some  other  disease  is,  I  believe,  frequently, 
unconnected  with  any  traceable  disturbance  of  the  uterine 
functions,  A  great  number  of  such  cases  have  come  under  my 
notice,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  patients  have  hafl  any 
such  disorder.  It  is  rare  that  both  manifestations  of  hysteria, 
viz.,  the  paroxysm  and  pseudo-disease,  are  co-existent ;  patients 
who  sufler  from  the  one  do  notj  as  a  rule,  suffer  simultaneously 
from  the  other;  but  it  is  not  nnfrequent,  that  when  the  fits 
disappear,  a  mock  malady  comes  on  the  scene ;  and  this  latter 
is  aometimes  dispelled  by  a  ™lent  paroxysm. 

No  period  of  life  after  puberty  is  exempt  from  the  liability 
to  hysteric  pseudo-disease,  and  indeed,  my  experience  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  women,  especially  unmarried  women, 
over  forty-five  years  of  age,  yield  a  larger  percentage  of  such 
patients  than  is  afforded  by  women  under  twenty-eight.  There 
is,  too,  this  difference  in  the  form  of  malady  assumed  :  the  more 
juvenile  hysteria  imitates  as  a  rule  an  acute  malady,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  one  of  rapid  advent,  accompanied  by  severe  pain, 
probably  more  or  less  paroxysmal;  the  pseudo-disease  of  more 
advanced  life  simulates  a  chronic  slowly-increasing  malady 
with  continuous  wearing  pain,  which  is  seldom  described  as 
agonising  or  inttjlerable.  The  younger  patient  will  either 
give  in  at  once,  refusing  to  move  the  limb  alleged  to  be 
paralyzed  or  painful,  or  else  she  will  make  strong  efforts  to 
fight  off  the  malady  and  truly  endeavour  to  got  well.  The 
older  sufferer  is  apt  to  be  constantly  thinking  how  she  may 
spare  herself  certain  movements,  what  contrivance  or  piece  of 
furniture,  or  what  additional  domestic  may  be  useful.  A 
woman  affected  with  this  sort  of  hysteria,  especially  if  she 
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be  in  circumatances  that  will  enable  her  to  add  almost  daily 
this  or  the  other  little  thing  to  her  comforts^  will  not  get  well 
very  mpifUy,  even  if  she  ever  do  so,  but  her  troubles  may 
often  be  mitigated.  We  must,  however,  remember  although 
the  particular  disease,  be  it  spinal  weakness  or  diseased  joint, 
may  be  hysterical,  that  at  the  age  in  question  some  real  trouble, 
such  as  kidney  derangements,  indigestion,  the  discomforts  of 
flatulence,  &c.,  often  co-exist.  The  younger  patients  very 
fre(|uently  get  well  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  became  ill. 

One  of  the  means  whereby  restoration  is  occasionally,  though 
by  no  means  always,  brought  about,  is  marriage.  Sometimes 
the  benefit  is  permanent :  in  other  cases  severe  hyatericitl 
manifestations  occur  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
earlier  pregnancies,  but  at  no  other  time.  In  some  peimms 
hysteria  will  recur  when  the  period  of  child-bearing  has  ceased. 
Women  who  duriug  virginity  have  been  hysterical,  and  who 
in  wedlock  bear  no  children,  may  be  free  of  the  disease  for 
a  year  after  marriage,  rarely  for  three  years;  recurrence  in  an 
aggravated  form  nearly  always  then  takes  place.'  Women 
who  begin  to  be  hysterical  at  an  unusually  early  age  (fourteen 
or  fifteen)  and  remain  unmarried,  usually  get  well  after  the 
thirty-fifth  year,  rarely  sooner. 

Thus,  when  we  come  across  any  case  of  hysterical  joint- 
disease,  it  behoves  us  well  to  consider  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  general  malady  presented  to  us  by  a  woman  perhaps  in  all 
other  respects  perfectly  healthy.  It  is  not,  I  conceive,  right  to 
suppose  that  these  patients  wilfully  deceive  themselves,  their 
nearest  relations,  and  their  medical  attendant ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  local  diseiise  is 
present.  The  malady  is  centric ;  the  condition,  which  first  con- 
jured up  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  local  pain,  probably  originated  in 
an  irritation  reflected  from  other  organs.  The  disease  fluctuates 
with  the  various  phases  and  states  of  the  uterus,  whether  of 
excitement,  repletion  or  disappointment.  The  patient,  however, 
believes  her  suflerings  real  and  local,  although  she  feels  nnde- 
finedly  that  she  can  caU  them  forth  or  repress  them,  until, 
pleased  at  exercising  this  indirect  power,  at  exciting  the  pity 

*  An  tho  caeies  who  form  the  bH^is  for  these  axioDiB  hud  aofflcientlj  marked 
Ikjiterift  during  maidetihood. 
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or  exacting  the  attention  of  Ler  friends,  she  may  come,  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease,  to  delight  in  alarming  and  tyrannising 
over  all  her  surroundings.  Yet  there  are  great  varieties  in  the 
condition.  To  some  hysterical  patients  the  malady  is  a  means 
of  power,  furnishing  an  invincible  negative  to  every  proposition 
displeasing  at  the  moment.  To  others  the  suffering  is  m  real 
as  though  disease  were  actually  presents 


Symptoms. 

The  joint  afifection,  the  mere  local  manifestation    of  the ' 
malady,  is  of  no  importance  except  so  far  as  it  is  of  moment 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  real  disease  ;  a  mistake  either  way  may 
lead  to  disastrous  results. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  disabuse  our  mind  of  the 
idea  that  a  uterine  inflammation  or  menstrual  disorder  lies  of 
necessity  at  the  root  of  this  evil,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  distin- 
guish between  the  cases  thus  connected  and  those  having  no 
such  e^use.  In  some  instances  the  menstrual  function  is  more 
or  less  disordered  ;  in  some  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  having  hysterical  paroxysms  and  globus  hystericus,  which 
ceased  before  the  pseudo-disease  came  on.  In  other  instances 
there  is  no  derangement  in  those  functions.  In  the  first  place 
we  recognise  a  case  markedly  hysterical ;  in  the  second,  one 
wherein  the  uterine  origin  of  the  disease  may  still  be  active, 
and  may  keep  np  the  condition  of  nerves  whereon  the  malady 
depends ;  in  the  third,  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  last 
section  (p.  511)  must  be  carefully  studied. 

In  an  affection  confessedly  so  variable  as  this,  it  would  be 
fntile  to  endeavoxir  to  give  any  account  of  all  the  symptoms  to 
be  observed  in  a  large  number  of  cases ;  but  two  peculiarities 
may  be  fixed  upon  as  especially  characteristic  of  the  hysteric 
joint :  these  are  anomaly,  and  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  signs 
of  inflammation.  In  estimating  the  former  it  is  essential  that 
the  surgeon  be  perfectly  acquainted,  not  only  theoretically  but 
practically,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  various  sorts  of  joint- 
disease,  otherwise  this  characteristic  will  escape  or  only  puzzle 
him.  With  regard  to  the  latter  we  will  shortly  examine  which 
of  the  four  signs  of  inflammation,  viz.,  pain,  heat,   redness, 
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swelling,  are,  by  their  absence,  most  influential  in  establiahing 
the  diagnosis.  The  first  is  to  the  patient  a  subjective  symptom ; 
it  is  one  which  does  not  present  itself  in  any  way  to  the  senses 
of  the  surgeon,  and  he  has  to  take  the  affirmation  of  the 
sufferer  in  regard  to  it  more  or  less  upon  trust,  and  it  is  in 
this  very  symptom,  therefore,  that  he  chiefly  finds  the  state- 
ments of  an  hysterical  patient  varying  with  actual  fact ;  it  is 
in  this  peculiarity  that  anomaly  is  betrayed. 

Heat  is  an  important  symptom  when  it  occurs  in  real  joint- 
disease,  but  it  is  not  always  present;  its  absence,  therefore, 
becomes  less  important  in  the  pseudo-malady.  A  surgeon,  when 
he  first  sees  his  patient^  will  frequently  find  the  affected  joint 
wrapped  in  flannel,  irritated  by  stimulating  liniments,  perhaps 
blistered,  or  even  the  seat  of  suppurating  issues  ;  all  these  add 
very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis,  and  if  the  last  con- 
ditions be  present  he  had  better  defer  giving  a  decided  opinion 
until  the  normal  state  of  parts  has  been  restored.  In  cases  not 
thus  complicated  a  few  minutes*  pause  after  uncovering  the 
part  while  the  patient  is  engaged  in  conversation  will  allow 
the  limb  to  return  to  its  natural  tempemture,  if  heated  by 
flannel  or  other  wraps.  An  hysteric  joint  is  not  hotter  than 
the  opposite  unafiected  one  ;  indeed,  it  has  often  appeared  that 
it  gives  a  sensation  of  greater  coolness.  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  thermometrical  proofs  of  this  fact,  nor  do  I  believe  greatly 
in  their  value  when  applied  to  mere  surface  manifestations  of 
heat  and  cold.  For  there  certainly  are  many  surface  con- 
ditions of  all  bodies,  which,  w^ithout  aflecting  a  thermometer, 
give  a  very  different  idea  of  heat  or  coldness  t^j  the  hand ; 
some  such  condition  is  always  present  in  inflammatory  joint- 
disease,  and  ahvays  absent  (unless  it  have  been  artificially 
produced)  in  hysterical  mock-disease. 

Redness  is,  as  we  know,  frequently  altogether  absent  in  real 
joint-maladies,  particularly  if  the  inflammation  be  in  a  deep 
jointj  and  if  it  be  of  the  strumous  character ;  its  presence  or 
absence,  therefore,  is  of  little  avail  in  determining  the  true  or 
tiilse  character  of  any  particular  case  ;  but  it  is  right  to  men- 
tion, that  in  certain  instances  of  the  hysteric  disease  there  is 
frequently  a  capricions  and  transient  blush  upon  the  surface, 
pinker  in  colour  and  evidently  more  superficial,  than  the  dull 
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huG  which,  when  redness  accompanies  real  joint-disease,  appears 
to  lie  deep  beneath  the  skin. 

The  fourth  inflammatory  symptom,  mveUing^  is  one  which 
may  have  been  produced  by  mistaken  irritation.  An  hysteric 
joint  is  not  swollen  (imless  artificially) ;  there  may  be  slight 
pnfliness  or  cedematous  enlargement  on  the  snrfacL^  (subcuta- 
neons),  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  to  the  appearance  of 
effusion  into  the  joint  or  deep-seated  thickening;  it  may  more 
resemble  inflammation  of  parts  external  to  joints ;  but  then, 
many  symptoms  related  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  namely, 
eireumscribed  swelling  and  tenderness  in  the  known  situation 
of  a  bursa  or  tendinous  sheathe^  are  absent. 

We  will  now  examine  the  different  forms  of  anomaly,  the 
mode  of  detecting  it,  and  its  value  in  different  joints ;  only 
premising  that  we  have  alre^wiy  discovered  an  important  one, 
namely,  the  presence  of  pain  in  or  almut  a  joint  without  any 
other  clear  symptoms  of  inflammation  ;  there  may  be  some 
attempts  as  it  M-ere  to  imitate  these  latter,  but  on  examina- 
tion they  are  all  found  to  fail ;  let  us  see  if  pain  can  hold 
its  place  against  a  careful  investigation. 

The  articulations  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  malady 
are  the  hip  and  the  knee ;  other  joints  are  occasionally  attacked, 
but  more  rarely,  and  the  reader  may  easily  transfer  the  account 
of  the  diagnosis  in  one  of  the  two  instances  to  be  described  to 
a  case  of  suspicious  dise^ise  in  another  joint.  Hip-joint  disease 
produces,  as  we  know,  in  its  second  stage  certain  deformities 
dependent  in  part  upon  actual  organic  alterations;  in  part 
upon  peculiar  contractions  of  the  abductor  muscles  produced 
by  the  loe-al  irritation.  It  is  partly  in  the  mode  of  placing  the 
limb  that  we  shall  find  variations  from  the  usual  methods  iu 
joint-disease,  which  may  first  of  all  render  the  Ciise  suspicious. 
On  examining  the  patient,  who  generally  will  be  found  in  bed, 
we  shall  first  observe  that  the  pain  complained  of  is  tolerably 
diffuse  over  the  w^hole  buttock  of  that  side  ;  it  is  probable  that 
pain  in  the  groin  will  not  be  mentioned  (commonly  absent 
at  the  beginning  of  hip-joint  disease),  but  if  it  be  so  it  will 
be  also  somewhat  diffused,  and  has  considerable  tendency 
to  locate  itself  above  rather  than  below  Poupart  s  ligament. 
Moreover,  tenderness  is,  fis  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  observed,  "  very 
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severe  upon  the  slightest  pressure  or  even  eontiiet  ;**  indeed,  the 
paticut  shrinks  almost  before  she  is  touched,  and  if  the  surgeon 
magnify  his  commiseration  for  this  pain  and  his  fear  of  in- 
creasing it — if  he  suggest  pain  as  being  present  in  diflerent 
parts — he  will  cause  the  patient  to  confess  it  anywhere*  Thus 
it  is  very  importiint  that  an  attendant,  seeing  for  the  first  time 
a  young  woman  with  a  suspicious  joint-malady  (particularly 
hip  or  knee),  should  not  put  such  leading  questions  as  shall 
enable  her  to  shape  her  answers  aocordingly,  and  thus  to  make 
up  a  good  imitation  of  real  disease ;  rather  he  should  endea- 
vour to  put  the  question  so  as  either  to  leave  her  entirely  to 
her  own  resources  for  a  reply,  or  so  as  to  suggest  to  her  an 
answer  manifestly  incongruous.  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate 
intentional  deceit;  such  a  case  would  be  simply  one  of  malin- 
gering ;  tiie  patient  nearly  always  deceives  herself  more  than 
her  surgeon,  who  should  avoid  giving  her  self-deception  a 
definite  direction  by  suggestive  or  leading  questions.  In  an 
unsophisticated  case  pain  and  excessive  tenderness  is  not  con- 
fined to  definite  parts,  and  it  will  be  so  acute  that  the  patient 
cries  out  more  when  the  skin  is  touched,  than  when  a  firmer 
and  deeper  pressure  is  made.  The  sort  of  pain,  complained  of 
is  on  or  near  the  surface,  is  more  like  that  of  a  neuralgia  than 
a  joint  inflammation  ;  but  it  does  not  run  in  the  course  of  the 
nerves ;  it  is  frequently  said  to  keep  the  patient  awake,  but  it 
does  not  wake  her ;  it  very  rarely  happens,  if  ever,  that  pain 
simultaneously  afiects  the  knee,  and  pressing  or  knoeking 
upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  does  not  produce  any  pain  at  the  hip. 
If  the  patient's  attention  can  be  engaged  by  conversation  or 
other  means,  while  the  examination  is  going  on,  the  parts 
previougly  tender  can  be  manipulated  without  producing  signs 
of  paim  Moreover,  if,  under  like  conditions,  i,e,  the  patient's 
thoughts  engaged  elsewhere,  the  surgeon  grasp  the  ankle  and 
move  the  limb  in  its  various  directions,  he  will  not  find  that 
the  pelvis  follows  the  thigh,  as  described  at  p.  439. 

It  luis  been  shown  (Chapter  XIV.)  that  the  changes  in  length 
of  the  limb  are  due,  in  real  hip-disease,  to  position.  The  usual 
course  is  that  at  first  an  apparent  lengthening  occurs,  which 
is  soon  followed  by  shortening,  and  there  is  always  a  certain 
though  an  indefinable  proportion  between  these  alterations  and 
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tlie  iutensity  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  In  the  hysteric 
pseudo-disease  shortening  is  nearly  alwnys  the  first  change,  and 
this  19  disproportionally  great  in  regard  to  any  inflammatory 
symptom  ;  and  what  renders  this  condition  still  more  yahiable 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis  is  its  variability.  To  estimate  these 
appearances  fully  it  is  neeessarj^  that  the  pitient  he  made  to 
stand  up ;  the  surgeon  seated  behind  her  will  observe  that  the 
pelvis  on  the  side  of  the  pain  is  tilted  up  and  dravm  backwards 
in  the  same  way  as  in  true  hip-disease ;  but  the  spine  is  imich 
more  twisted,  the  nates  on  that  side  are  protuberant,  and  the 
muscles  tense.  Let  the  patient  remain  standing  some  con- 
siderable time,  and  be  engaged  in  answering  questions  having 
no  especial  reference  to  the  place  of  the  disease  nor  to  the 
pain>  and  the  forced  position  becomes  less  and  less  marked 
until  it  is  nearly  natural.  But  a  remark  directed  to  the  hip, 
or  a  hand  laid  upon  it,  will  instantly  bring  about  a  resumption 
of  the  mal-posture.  Again,  whether  the  patient  have  assumed 
one  or  the  other  position  (lengthening  or  shortening),  the 
swelling  cannot,  although  the  flaccid  condition  of  the  nates 
may,  be  imitated.  We  have  previously  called  attention  to  the 
obliterations  of  the  fossa  behind  the  trochanter,  to  the  deep 
swelling  in  the  groin  below  Poupart's  ligament^  and  to  the 
wasting  of  the  thigh  (p.  450)*  One  or  all  of  these  are  always 
present  in  real  disease  when  deformity  sets  in.  They  are  the 
only  points  *  in  form  and  outline  which  cannot  be  imitated  by 
hysteria.  If  to  these  signs  be  added  the  absence  of  that  ex- 
pression of  suffering  and  anxiety,  which  is,  always  more  or  less, 
frequently  strongly  marked  in  coxitis,  the  surgeon  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  Patients 
affected  with  hysteric  hip-disease  have  generally  a  healthy 
appearance,  sufficient  embonpoint,  and  good  appetite. 

In  an  imitation  of  knee-joint  disease  the  pain  complained 
of  is  often  very  severe— disproportionally  so  to  the  amount  of 
local  disturbance,  which  at  fl.rst  glance  appears  ;  it  may  keep, 
or  be  said  to  keep,  the  patient  awake  at  night,  but  it  never 
wakes  her  when  she  is  once  asleep.  The  limb  will  generally, 
while  under  observation,  Ix*  held  perfectly  still  and  semiflexed 
in  the  same  position  as  is  taken  in  real  disease,  or  the  patient 
•  Except  the  lato  eventa  of  hip-dieea&e. 
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may  still  walk^  but  with  limping,  and  signs  of  suffering ;  the 
pain  is  referred  to  a  spot  on  each  side  of  the  1  ((/anient um patellse, 
and  is  increased  on  the  slightest  touch,  particularly  if  a  piece 
of  the  fatty  cushion,  there  situate,  be  gently  pinched  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  Such  mode  t>f  manipulation,  indeed, 
appears  to  cause  more  pain  than  a  pressure  exerted  by  the 
broad  surface  of  two  or  three  juxtaposed  fingers,  and  gradually 
increased  so  as  to  influence  the  deep  parts*  There  is  seldom 
pain  or  tenderness  above  the  patella,  and  if  this  bone,  grasped 
at  its  upper  part,  be  moved  backward  and  forward  between  the 
femoral  condyles  no  tenderness  is  complained  of.  In  those 
cases,  in  which  the  joint  is  kept  rigidly  semiflexed,  the  sur- 
geon should  endeavour  with  slight  force  to  straighten  the  limb, 
keeping  his  hand  at  the  time  upon  the  hamstring  muscles. 
He  will  then  feel  these  act  strongly  with  active  contraction, 
which  will  communicate  to  his  hand  a  sensation  utterly  dif- 
ferent to  the  passive  retraction  of  muscles  which  follows  a 
long'Staudiug  disease  of  the  joint.  In  a  case  of  doubt  chlo- 
roform is  a  most  useful  aid  to  diagnosis,  which  fact  I  believe 
myself  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  out^  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Medical  Soc^iety  in  1858.  Under  its  influence  per- 
fect mobility,  as  of  an  entirely  healthy  joint,  will  l>e  restored. 
The  above  signs,  with  absenco  of  any  sw^elling  or  tkickening 
of  the  deep  parts,  and  of  the  other  inflammatory  symptoms,  as 
already  mentioned,  will  fully  suffice  for  diagnosis,  particularly 
if  measurement  show  no  enlargement  of  the  joint. 

There  is  a  point  which  I  have  known  to  mislead  in  diagnosis, 
viz,,  a  certain  crepitation  in  the  joint  complained  of,  Now, 
many  buys,  as  well  as  girls,  arrived  at  puberty,  or  at  the  period 
of  rapid  growth,  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  crackling  at  the 
joints,  chiefly  the  knee,  hip  and  maxillary  articulation.  This 
is  quite  painless  under  healthy  circumstances,  and  children 
frequently  amuse  themselves  with  the  odd  sensation  it  pro- 
duces. But  if  the  individual  be  a  girl,  who,  verging  into 
puberty,  becomes  weaker  with  chlorotic  tendency,  this  crack- 
ling is  very  apt  to  continue  in  one  of  the  joints,  and  at  last 
to  become  the  secondary  cause  of  a  neuropathy  fixing  itself  in 
a  certain  part,  and  gradually  assuming  the  character  of  an 
hysteric  joint,      Thus,  then,  we  may  find  in  such  a  malady  a 
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certain  amoimt  of  crackling,  comparable  to  rubbing  together 
two  surfaces  of  parchment,  of  coarse  silk,  or  of  crape,  and 
which  is  not  like  any  of  the  crepitations  in  joint-disease,  except 
an  early  stage  of  hydrarthrosis. 

Occasionally,  though  mrcly,  hysteric  pseudo-disease  of  a 
joint  goes  so  far  that  a  sort  of  imitation  of  '*  starting  of  the 
limb  "  comes  on,  of  which  in  some  cases  the  patient  complains, 
m  causing  great  pain^  and  which  in  others  is  perfectly  painless. 
No  surgeon  will  for  a  moment  mistake  this  phenomenon  for 
the  starting  pain,  whereof  so  frequent  mention  has  been  made 
in  previous  chapters ;  but  the  difierences  are  worth  recording, 
if  merely  for  their  curious  physiological  character  when  re- 
garded in  connection  with  the  true  symptom.  In  most  cases 
the  hysteric  movements  only  come  on  w  hen  some  one  ia  present ; 
though  the  patient  may  afiirm  them  to  bo  constant,  which  they 
rarely  are.  They  are  rhythmical,  sometimes  recurring  with 
immense  rapidity,  sometimes  synchronous  with  the  pulse.  But 
the  circumstance  most  worthy  of  note  is,  that  they  cease  during 
sleep,  even  before  consciousness  is  altogether  lost»  and  they  do 
not  return  until  the  patient  is  fuUy  awake  in  the  morning* 
Now,  the  starting  of  the  limb  from  articular  inflammation  is 
always  worst  just  aa  the  patient  sinks  to  sleep,  when  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  will  is  withdrawn.  This  difference  in  the 
time  of  occurrence  marks  their  several  origins^the  one  is 
dependent  upon  the  cerebrum,  the  other,  independent,  even 
requires  the  withdrawal  of  its  power. 


Treatment. 

This  malady  has  attained  an  evil  notoriety,  as  the  heie  nmr 
of  medical  practice,  and  nothing  can  be  more  fatiguing  than 
the  constant  iteration  of  incongruous  pains,  the  unvaried 
ringing  of  monotonous  chiuiges,  concerning  this  sensation  and 
the  other,  which  certain  patients  insist  on  forcing  uj>on  us. 
The  weariness,  which  the  subject  creates,  may  have  led  us  too 
much  to  pass  over  hysteria  as  a  malady  connected  with  some 
ill-defined,  often  un discoverable  uterine  disorder,  and  to  order  at 
once  some  set  prescription  of  tonics  and  emmenagogues.  But 
ifi  as  we  have  seen,  there  be  two  conditions  in  which  a  mock- 
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disease  may  weur,  we  ought  to  distinguish  one  from  the  otlier 
in  our  mode  of  treatment ;  even  the  form  which  a]ipears  to 
have  begiui  in  a  uterine  aflection,  but  in  which  no  detectable 
distiirbanee  of  that  organ  remains,  must  not  be  treated  bb 
thinigh  8ueh  condition  existed.  The  so-called  hysterical  joint- 
disease  frequently  presents  itself  in  the  persons  of  strong  tlorid 
girls,  troubled  with  no  menstrnal  disorder  or  leucorrheal  con- 
dition, and  I  am  sure  that  cases  have  presented  themselves  to 
me  in  which  the  administration  of  iron,  aloes,  and  other  such 
medicines  has  been  injurious.  When,  on  the  contrary,  any 
such  disturbance  is  present,  it  is  to  be  siihjected  to  the  reeog- 
niseil  methods  of  treating  the  particular  form  of  the  ccjmplaint. 
In  most  cases  the  best  physical  management  is  a  combination 
of  such  hygienic  measures  as  exercise,  cohl  baths  in  the 
morning,  a  non -stimulating  diet,  &c. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  management  is,  however, 
rather  mental  than  bodily,  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
control  which  the  surgeon  can  exercise  over  his  j>atient  and 
her  friends.  Having  verified  securely  his  diagnosis,  he  must 
enforce  obedience  to  his  ordinances,  whatever  they  may  l>e* 
Great  caution  and  pf>wer  of  judging  charaeter  are  necessary, 
that  he  may  ensure  faith ;  and  considerable  firmness,  in  insist- 
ing upon  the  performance  of  anything  he  may  command ;  for 
if  the  patient  once  overcome  him,  he  will  scarcely  ever  regain 
control.  In  some  cases,  even  when  the  patient  has  been  in 
bed  for  weeks,  perhaps  montlis,  one  can  make  her  get  up  and 
walk  nlwiut  on  the  first  time  of  seeing  her;  in  others,  ime  may 
have  to  be  a  little  less  peremptory,  though  equally  determined. 
If  the  person  be  possessed  of  good  sense,  and  of  a  real  desire 
to  recover,  it  may  l;»e  well  to  explain  the  absence  of  all  organic 
disease,  and  the  necessity  of  exerting  her  own  will  to  overcome 
her  sense  of  pain.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  cases,  relatives 
or  other  surroundings,  must  l>e  cautioned  against  yielding  to 
any  signs  of  invalidism,  or  any  attempt  at  lying  by  to  be 
nursed  and  petted. 

Sometimes  we  may  endeavour  to  interest  the  patient's  ima- 
gination, and  dmw  it  away  frf>m  the  spot  whereon  it  has  fixed. 
For  this  pur}>ose  I  have,  in  some  instances,  made  use  of  an 
expedient  whiidj,  I  believe,  will  often  be  found  useful  in  cas^ 
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where  the  patient's  confidence  rests  fully  in  the  attendant,  and 
guine  real  desire  to  recover  exists*  The  value  of  the  plan  lies 
in  calling  the  person's  mind  away  from  the  affected  spot  of 
the  body,  and  estahliahing  a  firm  belief  that  when  a  certain 
event  takes  place  the  pain  will  cease,  I  have  used  a  seton  of 
a  single  thread,  passed  through  a  small  fold  of  skin,  at  some 
consideraVjle  distance  from  the  seat  of  pain,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  firmly  helieve  that  when  the  silk  comes 
away  the  pain  will  leave  her.  Such  a  method  of  practice  is 
often  successful ;  it  appeals  directly  to  the  mental  function 
really  affected :  the  difficulty,  however,  is  to  create  a  suffi- 
ciently firm  belief  in  anything  so  plain  and  simple.  It  should 
be  particularly  observed  that  any  application  to  the  part 
itself  is  injurious,  as  tending  sfill  more  to  fix  the  patient's 
attention  upon  that  locality.  Leeches  and  blisters  have  often 
done  almost  irreparable  injury.  The  medicinal  treatment 
of  pseudo  joint-disease  is  by  no  means  satisftictory — if  any 
derangement  of  the  catamenia  exist  it  should  be  eliminated 
by  the  proper  means,  especially  should  too  frequent  and  too 
copious  a  discharge  be  regulated  i  the  chlorotic  patient  should 
have  iron  and  tonic  regimen,  the  siinguineous  and  plethoric 
a  contrary  treatment.  Two  medicines  have  more  especially 
gained  some  repute  m  having  an  influence  on  the  neurotic  basis 
of  hysteria,  viz.  valerian  and  bromide  of  potassium.  These 
may  be  given  combined  in  the  same  mixture  (Formula  XVIII), 
or  the  former  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  the  vale- 
rianate of  zinc  with  or  without  a  tonic  (Formula  XIX.).  A 
third  medicine,  assaftetida,  though  it  may  influence  paroxysmal 
hysteria,  seems  to  me  devoid  of  any  power  over  pseudo-disease. 
The  tincture  of  sumbid  in  such  cases  fus  are  accomitanied  by 
flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels,  is  often  useful,  especially  if 
aloes  are  being  employed.  The  indian  hemp,  where  pain  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  especially  if  the  e^tamenia  are 
profuse,  is  often  valuable. 

It  is  tr>  be  feared,  however,  that  many  cases  of  hysteria  are 
obstinately  ineumble  by  what  are  called  medical  means ;  it 
frer|uently  happuus  that  when  the  patient  has  left  us  well  and 
free  from  all  such  disorder,  she  will  come  back  after  months, 
or  even  after  years,  with  other  symptoms,  but  the  same  disease. 
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Such  will  occasionally  happen,  iilthough  all  the  cirenniatances 
of  lit'^j!  may  havo  In^en  changed  in  th*.*  iiit**rvah  The  patient, 
formerly  a  green-sick  girl,  will  return  an  cstitUIished  matron, 
with  thre^  or  four  children;  hut  affected  witli  another  niani- 
festaiion  of  hysteria ;  and  I  have  great  reimons  for  lM„dieving, 
that  persons  who  in  their  youth  have  been  subjei't  to  hys- 
terical manifestations,  often  though  in  middle  life  free  from 
them,  again  suffer  about  the  45th  or  oOth  year.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  some  persona  are  too  niu<'h  on* 
amonred  of  invalidism  ever  willingly  to  consent  to  get  well, 
r^bysical  and  mental  hygiene,  strung  reason,  good  sense,  often 
combined  with  plenty  to  do,  are  the  best  cure*  Cold  baths  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  exercise,  pure  air,  and  cheerful  amnse- 
mt-^nta,  are  the  best  methods  of  combating  the  morbid  state. 

One  joint,  however,  the  saeroeoccygeiil,  is  often  aJVected  by 
a  very  iminful  condition,  commonly  called  coecydynea,  which  in 
many  cases  is  doubtleaa  a  pure  neurosis,  but  which  is  sometimes,  I 
believe,  a  real  malady.  The  latter  class  of  eases  owes  its  origin 
to  an  injury,  usually  to  a  fall  on  the  nates  in  the  sitting  posture.' 
Pain  is  instantly  experienced,  but  aft<?r  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed 
so  far  declines  that  the  patient  gets  up,  and  at  first  is  able  to 
move  about  pretty  tairly.  After  a  little,  however,  the  pain 
recurs  and  increases,  so  that  at  last  all  movements  produce 
considerable  sufiering ;  sitting  on  an  ordinary  chair  becomes 
almost  impossible. 

My  belief  is,  that  most  cases  with  this  history  are  founded 
on  a  basis  of  real  diseiise;  that  though  hysterical  neuralgia 
may  Ih?  intermingled  with  tjbjeetive  conditions  in  some  of 
them,  others  are  entirely  real,  originating  in  a  traumatic  in- 
tlammation  of  the  eoi'cygeal  joint  and  ligaments.  In  most  of 
these  cases  examination  j>er  rectum  will  show  the  tip  t*f  the  bone 
protruded  abnormally  forwards,  salient  towards  the  intestine, 
even  sometimes  pushing  its  posterior  wall  forward.  A  little 
consideration  of  tlie  anatomy  of  this  part  will  show  why  so 
nmny  movements  are  painful ;  the  erector  spinrr  through  the 
lumbar  fascia,  the  gluteus  maximus,  the  levator,  and  sphineter- 

•  It  tuny  l>t-' sa><nUiit  iiiL'ii  ttreeqUiilly  |  the  tubera  \wW\\  in  Uici  mal^  tire  much 
with  woiULTi   ttubjtct  Uy  thid  tuciiletit^  |  more   cloeely  f^pproxinKitcd  ntitJ  allbrd 
yet  do  nut  alterwarda  auffer  in  tbe  mm^    %t  more  protection  t^  the  coocjx. 
way,  bttt  it  mu&t  bo  remembered  Ibat  | 
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ani  are  all  attached  to  it,  so  that  sitting  (hy  direft  pressure), 
the  erect  posture,  movement  of  the  thighs,  even  micturition 
and  defecation — all  move  this  bone ;  and  should  its  joint 
Ix^  inflamed  or  its  attachments  tender,  pain  must  be  and  is 
produced. 

In  cases,  therefore,  which  commence  in  such  injury  as  a  fall, 
more  particularly  if  the  apex  of  the  bone  be  abnormally  promi- 
nent towards  the  rectum,  the  treatment  is  to  put  the  part  at 
entire  rest,  an  oliject  which  can  be  attained  by  au  operation  thus 
performed  :  the  patient  is  placed  in  stone  position,  though  it  is 
hardly  necci^sary  to  tie  the  hands  and  feet,  if  assistants  can  be 
trusted  to  hold  the  thighs  flexed  and  apart.  Then  the  surgeon, 
finding  behind  the  anus  the  tip  of  the  coceyx,  and  marking 
with  his  eye  a  spot  a  little  in  front  of  it,  passes  the  left  fore- 
linger  into  the  rectum,  and  holds  with  the  thumb  the  back  of 
the  bone  ;  through  the  spot  of  skin,  chosen  as  above  described, 
he  makes  a  puncture  with  a  rather  long  tenotome,  tnkiug  care 
that  a  sufficient  thickness  of  mucous  membrane  lies  between 
the  blade  and  hia  forefinger,  which,  serving  as  a  guide, 
enables  him  to  pass  the  instrument  a  little  beyond  the  sacro- 
coccygeal joint;  turning  then  the  edge  backward  he  divides 
all  structures  along  the  left  side  of  the  coccyx  to  the  skin, 
where  his  thumb  guides  him ;  avoiding  withdrawal  of  the  teuo- 
tome  from  the  puncture,  he  passes  it  along  the  fi'^int  to  the 
right  edge  of  the  bone,  and  divides  along  that  margin  ;  he 
then  lets  his  knife  travel  behind  the  part,  thus  isolating  it 
except  at  the  tip;  this  part  of  the  procedure  he  completes 
while  withdrawing  the  hlade,  by  pressing  the  soft  parts  a  little 
to  the  left  (the  patient's  left),  and  removing  the  knife  almost 
in  a  transverse  directitm*  Scarcely  more  than  a  drop  of  blood 
follows  the  instrument,  if  it  have  been  kept  close  to  the  bone. 

If  the  coccyx  have  been  protruding  towards  the  rectum,  the 
surgeon  may  from  that  intestine  press  it  back,  which,  if  the 
incisions  have  Ltcen  prtiperly  executed,  is  quite  easy,  the  Icme 
lying  loose,  unless,  as  it  sometimes  happens  after  an  unusually 
severe  injury,  it  have  Ixcome  anchylosed.  This  operation  has 
in  my  hands  proved  successful  in  several  cases.  I  have  never 
seen  it  followed  by  any  im toward  result,  and  in  only  one 
instance  has  return  of  pain  occurred. 
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Casks  of  this  Disease. 

Oasb  75,— Jane  G.,  aged  19,  a  fine  well-^own  girl,  cauiv  into 
the  Charing-CroBs  Hoepital,  ApHl  22nd,  1856,  under  the  tare  of  Mr. 
H&ncock,  for  di&ease  affeeting  the  ri^^ht  kneov  wlii»^]i  luid  como  on  about 
three  montlis  previouBly.  The  joint  was  held  semiflexed.  She  com- 
plained a  good  deal  when  the  knee  wub  touched,  or  when  the  surgeon 
attempted  tt>  flei  it,  or  to  straigliten  it.  She  usually  kept  it  wrapped 
in  flannel,  hut  when  this  liad  been  removed  gome  time  it  was  not  hot. 

The  joiiit  was  not  altered  in  form,  except  that  the  Hgamenfcuiu  patelli« 
was  perhaps  a  little  ubeenred  from  Biiperficial  swelling  on  each  side  of 
it;  it  was  in  this  pliiee  that  both  pain  and  tenderness  were  most  severe; 
the  former,  she  said,  kept  her  awake,  but  she  confessed  tbat  it  did  not 
awake  her  when  once  asleep.  Measurement  of  the  knee  showed  it  to  he 
a  little  larger,  both  abnve  and  below  the  patella,  thun  the  other.  This 
diflerence  varied  slightly  during  the  progress  of  the  e^ise,  but  waa 
always  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  below,  and  neyer  amounted  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  knee-pan. 

The  joint  had  been  blistered,  &c.  The  whole  case  was  Buspieioua. 
Menstruiition  was  perfectly  regular  and  natural,  there  was  no  leucoiThcaa, 
she  never  had  sin  hysteric  fit  in  her  life,  nor  could  any  eonftssion  be 
obtained  uf  a  feeliag  like  (flohn^  htjsierlcHs:  these  circumstances,  and 
the  perfect  rigidity  of  the  joint,  rendered  the  diagnosiH  a  little  difficult. 
Chlorufonn»  therefore,  was  adminiHtei*e<h  and  when  she  was  under  ita 
influence  the  joint  became  perfectly  mobile,  without  crepitus,  or  any 
morbid  condition  whatever. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  out  the  various  medicines  adminiatcred,  the 
several  phina  tried,  and  their  failure.  The  girl  seemed  to  8ufl*er  more, 
and  was  eonatantly  l>eggtng  that  the  knee  might  be  taken  out,  an  opera- 
tion of  which  she  had  apparently  heard.  Accordingly,  on  May  17th, 
she  was  taken  into  the  operating  theatre,  chloroform  was  administered* 
and  Mr.  Hunr-uck  made  a  long  incision  on  either  side  of  the  knee-joint 
through  the  skin  only ;  these  were  then  dressed,  a  spUnt  waa  applied, 
and  she  wm  taken  to  bed  again. 

May  19tb. — She  said  she  had  had  no  pain,  except  tingling  in  the 
wi*und,  since  the  operation.  She  was  i-nfomied  that  it  had  not  l>eeu 
found  ntH^essary  to  take  out  the  knee-joint,  and  that  when  the  wounds 
healed  wbc  would  be  quite  well. 

June  ITth.^ — Tljero  has  been  nothing  fiuther  to  record  than  gnidual 
healing  of  the  woimd  without  return  of  the  old  pain.  After  she  had 
Iteen  walking  about  the  ward  pei-fcctly  well  for  some  days,  to-day  she 
walked  away  cured. 


Casb  76.^M.  C,  nnman-ied,  aged  28,  a  pale  and  rather  anxious- 
hooking  girl,  came  t4i  me,  2l8t  August,  1858.  on  account  i»f  a  slight 
bursiil  inflammation  and  sweOing  over  the  right  patella,  which  waa 
treated  and  cured  in  about  ten  days  ;  but  in  a  week  after  she  prescut*»d 
herself  again,  complaining  of  pain  in   the  otht-r  knee,  just  under  the 
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paU^lla,  aTid  on  cacli  Bide  of  its  Ligiiment.  TLe  knee  waa  quite  cool. 
When  the  foot  waa  pressed  even  foreibly  epwards,  nor  when  the  patella 
was  moYed  £rom  aide  to  side,  if  onlj  the  place,  to  which  the  pain  was 
referred,  were  not  touched,  no  expression  of  pain  could  be  elicited. 
The  joint  was  in  every  dimension  the  size  of  the  other.  The  menstrua- 
tion was  regular hnt  small  in  quantity;  she  had  considerable  leucorrh<:e» 
in  the  intervals  ;  had  globus  hyderlcus.  It  was  very  perceptible  that  the 
t-endemeaa  was  increased  and  spread  over  a  larger  aiirfacei»  and  that  eHe 
llinched  mor^  at  the  monthly  periods;  ahe  alao  confessed  that  she 
suffered  more  from  the  knee  at  those  times.  Quinine  and  iron,  with 
some  valerian,  were  given  thrice  in  the  day;  iron  and  aloes  evening  and 
moraiug  with  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  lencorrhcBa  and  inoreasing 
the  menstruation. 

October  lOth. — The  general  health  had  now  conaiderahly  improved ; 
but  fin<liug  that  the  knee  did  not  get  better,  I  determined  to  tiy  a 
means  of  making  the  patient's  faith  in  a  more  visible  treatment  than 
internal  remedies  operate  a  cure.  She  was,  thei'efore,  told  that  hliatjers 
or  other  application  to  the  knee  would  only  do  harm,  but  what  waa 
wanted  was  to  diuw  the  pain  to  another  part,  but  that  we  must  be  sure 
to  chooee  a  time  when  hei*  health  was  well  enough  to  bear  iL  This 
latter  pkraae  was  added  only  to  excite  her  cniiosity  about  the  remedy, 
of  whose  nature  she  was  not  told»  It  was  contrived  that  for  a  time 
eomething  should  prevent  this  application  until  she  begged  earnestly 
fur  it  hei'self .  and  then  she  was  informed  that  it  was  the  passing  a  piece 
of  silk  through  a  part  of  the  leg,  and  that  as  it  gradually  worked  out 
ehe  would  he  freed  of  her  pain.  A  suture  was  then  prepared,  and  con- 
siderable  show  of  great  care  in  the  choice  of  the  proper  place  was 
diBplaycd,  and  then  the  small  single  thread  seton  passed  through  a  fold 
of  skin  at  the  inner  aide  of  the  calf.  Minute  directions  were  given 
about  the  way  of  dressing  the  little  punctures,  and  the  necessity  of 
watciiing  it.  She  came  very  often  to  tell  me  of  the  progress  of  the 
eeton,  and  said  the  knee  was  certainly  getting  better ;  and  at  hist,  when 
the  silk  had  come  out,  cam©  to  thank  me.  saying  the  knee  was  quite 
painlesa. 


Case  77.  Sept.  1858. — Mias  Mary  L ,  aged  18,  atrong  and  rosy, 

was  removed  two  mouths  ago  fj'om  school,  being  enppoaed  to  have  hip- 
joint  disease. 

The  girFe  aspect  was  from  the  very  first  snapicious,  being  much  too 
hearty  for  such  a  malady.  She  was  lying  on  a  couch  qmite  dressed,  and 
I  sent  her  upstairs  to  bed,  that  I  might  faii-ly  examine  her.  While 
lying  pi*one.  she  kept  the  left  thigh  a  little  bent,  so  as  to  raise  that  knee 
from  the  bed  ;  the  spine,  at  the  same  time,  was  crooked.  Severe  pain 
waa  complained  of  all  over  the  thigh,  hip,  buttock,  and  aide,  even  to 
near  the  acapida.  The  tenderness  was  not  at  first  so  extensive  as  after 
prolonged  examination.  Made  her  stand  up,  I  seated  behind  her ;  found 
the  left  side  of  the  pcdvis  raist*d,  the  fossa  behind  the  trochanter  not  at 
all  obliterated,  the  knee  in  fa-ont  fd  the  other,  and  somewhat  inverted. 
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The  poBition  simulated  Mp-jomt  disease  aufficientlj  closely,  but  tlio 
absence  of  all  Bwelling  was  remarkable.  On  keeping  ber  standing  Bonie 
time  tbe  position  became  less  and  Ices  marked. 

Tbe  menatruul  functions  were  quite  normal,  nor  did  tbere  seem  any 
sign  of  bcniily  diaeaae,  I  insiBted  upon  ber  walking  balf  a  dozen  times 
up  and  down  witbowt  a  stick.  At  first  I  took  bold  of  ber  band,  and 
partly  helped,  partly  forced,  her  to  wiJk;  after VFarda  made  ber  go  by 
berself ,  wbicb  she  did  at  last,  witb  hardly  any  limp,  bat  lialf  crying  tbe 
wbile. 

Sbe  had  been  put  upon  a  strong  diet,  and  was  taking  stoeL  I  pi*c- 
scribed  a  less  stimulating  food :  no  wine ;  meat  only  once  a  day  ;  cold 
bath  in  the  morning;  a  little  walking  every  day.  Explained  to  the 
yoimg  lady's  mother  tbe  nature  of  tbe  ease  and  necessity  of  using  all 
ber  intlueneo  in  preventing  ber  daughter  lying  up,  and  recommended 
some  interesting  pursuit. 

A  great  many  battles  had  to  be  fought  with  this  patient.  Sometimea 
sbe  woald  dechire  sbe  could  not  get  otf  the  bed ;  but  on  one  of  these 
occasions  sbe  was  left  unattended  to  till  sbe  found  bereelf  capable  of 
moving.  At  last,  when  sbe  obstinately  refused  to  put  foot  to  tbe  ground 
and  tbe  point  wa^  insisted  upon  by  both  her  mother  and  myself,  she 
had  a  regidar  hyst-eric  paraxysm,  and  from  that  moment  tbe  case  was 
more  eivsy  of  management.  Sbe  got  well  about  four  months  after  I 
first  saw  her. 


Case  78.— Mre,  T.,  in  canying  a  rather  heavy  child,  aged  3i  years, 
downstaii*9,  slipped,  and,  thinking  tmly  of  sparini^  tbe  infant,  c^me 
duwn  heavily  in  a  sitting  poature,  and  witb  unbroken  impetiia.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  shock  and  pain  of  ber  fall  diminished.  But  on  ti-ying 
to  get  up  next  moraing  she  could  not  move  ber  legs  nor  back  without 
severe  pain.  Slie  kept  ber  bed  for  ^ve  days,  and,  feeling  better,  got  up. 
Tbe  pain  waa  greatly  diminished,  and  for  ten  days  she  hoped  it  would 
disappear;  but  after  that  time  it  became  woi^se.  She  tried  a  gix^at  many 
remedies,  lo<jal  and  general,  but  gradually  got  worse.  Had  to  give  up 
walking  two  years  after  the  injury  j  was  helped  up  and  down  stairs, 
and  was  leading  the  life  of  a  confirmed  in^^alid.  Sbe  consulted  mo 
on  February  Oth,  1879.  Many  of  ber  symptoms  seemed  byatericid, 
especially  the  fact  of  increase  of  pain  at  ber  menstrual  periods,*  but 
she  bad  no  hysterical  skin-t-enderaess.  I  found  on  examination  |>cr 
i-ectiim  that  the  tip  of  tbe  coccyx  protruded  considenibly  forwjuid,  and 
that  moving  tbe  bone  grasped  between  finger  and  thumb  caused  great 
pain.  The  operation  was  proposed,  and  after  some  days*  consideration 
iiceepted. 

February  13th. — ^I  severed  the  coecyx  from  its  connections,  and  with 
great  ease  pressed  it  back.  She  passed  an  excellent  night,  freer  from 
pain  than  for  two  years  past 

♦  Ir^iucc  tluKo  uokis  were  writttij  1  have  fount}  fjiia  to  bu  n  (refiUL'ijt  Bympt<^ii». 
f^vvn  when  hy»tcTia  wtis  ccrtuiiily  absent. 
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2(>th. — Had  no  return  of  pain.  I  let  her  get  ont  of  bed  in  my  presence, 
merely  helping  her  by  taking  hold  of  her  hands ;  she  could  stand  with- 
out pain. 

23rd. — Let  her  sit  on  an  ordinary  chair  with  stuffed  seat ;  this  position 
was  also  painless. 

July  1880. — ^This  lady  answered  a  letter  I  addressed  to  her  a  fortnight 
previously.  Her  note  ends  thus :  **  I  have  had  no  pain  at  all  since  the 
operation  of  the  sort  from  which  I  used  to  suffer.  I  was  very  much 
afraid  that  after  my  confinement  at  the  end  of  January  it  would 
return ;  but  my  fears  were,  I  am  happy  to  say,  groundless.  I  don't 
know  what  you  did,  as  I  was  insensible  and  never  felt  any  wound.  I 
only  know  that  whatever  it  was  it  has  restored  me  to  my  family  and  to 
society." 


CHAPTEK     XVIII. 


On  the  Restoeatiok  of  Mobimty  akd  Confokmity  to 
Crippled  Joints. 

Precedinq  chapters  have  sufficiently  showo,  that  inflammatory 
joint  diseasea,  exceeding  the  mere  initial  phases,  are  apt  to  leave 
behind  them  certain  changes  of  structure,  eertiiin  thickening  or 
conglutinatioBs,  which  impair  their  functions  and  mobility.  In 
the  next  few  pages  it  will  l>e  our  task  to  study  the  anatomical 
conditions  and  the  distinguishing  features  of  such  causes  as 
produce  joint-stiftness  or  deformity ;  but  I  should  like  previ- 
ously strongly  to  insist  upon  a  matter  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  namely,  the  fact  that  many  joints  are  allowed  to 
become  more  restricted  in  mobility,  and  more  displaced^  than 
the  necessity  of  the  disease  demands ;  that  when  inflammatory 
actions  have  declined  and  the  consolidating  processes  are 
going  on,  the  pt>sition  and  the  range  of  movement  demand  from 
the  surgeon  the  greatest  attention  and  care.  Posture  has  often 
l>een  deacribed  jis  part  of  a  curative  course  ;  it  is  not  under  that 
aspect  we  are  now  considering  it,  but  simply  as  the  means  of 
causing  a  limb,  which  cannot  be  entirely  restored  to  its  healthy 
condition,  to  be  i\a  useful  and  as  little  obstructive  as  possible ; 
and  (this  remark  applies  more  especially  to  strumous  joint- 
disease)  to  cause  the  smaller  amount  of  moltility,  which  can 
be  sec-ured,  to  lie  in  the  most  convenient  portion  of  the  normal 
arc.  This,  which  in  the  after-life  of  the  patient  makes  a  vast 
dilTerence,  can  be  secured  by  careful  adaptation  of  the  means 
already  pointed  out  (p.  194) ;  their  repetition  here  would  be 
unnecessarj^  but  it  seems  U^  me  good  again  to  insist  upon  them, 
beeanse  we  do  occasionally  meet  with  joints,  which,  either  from 
indix'ility  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  from  want  of  proper 
supervision,  have  become  stilYened  in  very  awkward  aufl  incon- 
venient postures.  Moreover,  the  stiffness  itself  is  not  infre- 
quently more  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands. 
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The  manifold  conditioim,  which  prodnee  jomt-stiffness,  have 
been  ao  (kr  discii^ed^  that  a  mere  entuneiation  and  classification 
is  here  required.  They  &re  intra-articular,  peri-articular,  and 
adjacent. 

The  first  are  true  and  false  anchylosis,  distinguishable  ana- 
tomically from  the  others  by  the  fact  that  the  joint  cavity  is 
obliterated,  in  the  former  by  bone,  in  the  latter  by  a  carti^ 
la^nous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  materiaL 

The  second  include  all  thickenings  and  retractions  of  syno- 
vial, of  peri-synoYial  tissues,  and  of  ligaments.  The  joint 
cavity,  though  perhaps  considerably  diminished,  still  separates 
two  cartilages  of  incrustation,  which  throughout  their  surfaces 
of  contact  are  healthy,  or  nearly  so. 

The  third  form,  muscular  contracture  and  fiiseial  shortening, 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  joint;  it  may  indeed  be  produced, 
as  by  long  maintenance  of  an  nnaltere<l  p*>sition,  without  the 
eo-existence  of  any  joint  malady;  but  usually  originates  in 
certain  conditions,  immediately  induced  by  the  neuio-muscular 
phenomena  of  articular  indummations. 

Any  one  of  these  is  rarely  unmixed,  but  very  frequently  tlie 
one  or  the  other  is  strongly  marked  or  preJumiiiaut*  By  cure  in 
methods  of  examinatiun,  and  by  adapting  th<jso  methods  to 
the  exigencies  of  each  case,  the  dift*erent  forms  may  without 
difficulty  l»e  distinguished. 

Anchylosis  {ajfcvXoay,  djKvXos)^  in  its  primary  signification, 
connoted  the  idea  of  a  bend  or  angle ;  but  such  modification 
of  the  term  hiis  taken  place,  that  it  now  indicates  fixity  rather 
than  angularity  ;  hence  we  often  now-a-days  speak  of  a  straight 
or  rectilinear  anchylosis— a  barbarism  which  ctmvcniencc  must 
excuse.  The  symptom,  which  by  its  excellence  difierentiates 
true  anchylosis  from  all  other  forms  of  j<-*int-stiflness  is  com- 
plete and  entire  immobility  ;  but  its  completeness  must  he 
fully  and  unmistakably  verified.  Now,  although  complete 
fixity  is  very  easily  distinguished  from  freedom  of  movement, 
yet  it  is  often  very  difiicult  to  diagnuse  it  from  incomplete 
tixation,  frt>m  very  slight  mobility;  and  yet  the  distinction 
cuustitutes  all  the  diflerence  between  a  true  imcbylosis  and  other 
forms  of  joint-stifi'ness.  This  dilliculty  is  inoro  especiallv 
nmrked,  if  the  ^surgeon  have  to  do  with  a  jf>int,  lying  close  to 
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the  trunk,  as  the  hip  or  shoulder,  or  with  an  articulation,  one 
of  whose  segments  ia  very  short,  as  the  ankle  or  wrist ;  while 
greater  facilities  are  afibrded  by  joints,  which,  like  the  elbow 
or  knee,  lie  between  long  limb-segments.  Muscular  contrac- 
tiuns,  be  they  vohintary,  involuntary  or  emotioual,  frequently 
ofler  considerable  impediments  to  diagnosis,  especially  if  the 
organs  be  short,  deeply  placed,  and  inserted  close  to  the 
capsule  of  the  j<iint,  as  for  instance  scapular  and  pelvic  muscles. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  most  sitaatiuus,  the  surgeon  may 
gain  great  advantage  by  wiitching  the  behaviuur  of  musi'les, 
during  bis  manipulations,  and  then,  at  another  time  annulling 
their  action  by  an  anaesthetic,  he  may  investigate  the  state  of 
the  joint  unsupported  by  these  retractions.  Therefore,  except 
in  very  simple  unmistakable  cases,  no  diagnosis,  no  assured 
prognosis,  should  be  given  unless  the  aid  of  insensibility  have 
been  obtained.  Let  not  my  exception  of  *'  simple  or  uumis- 
tiikable  cases  "  cover  too  wide  a  ground.  To  tlie  young  and  as 
yet  not  greatly  practised  surgeon,  many  a  ease  will  ajjpear 
quite  plain  and  indubitable,  which,  to  the  widely-expcrit^uced 
man,  offers  many  a  question  to  be  carefully  investigated,  and 
many  a  doubt  to  be  cautiously  solved. 

The  easier  examination  of  a  joint  like  the  knee,  without 
narcosis,  may  be  thus  conducted :  First,  the  articulation  itself, 
its  size  relative  to  tlie  other,  the  absence  or  preseneo  of  scars, 
the  amount  of  their  retraction  or  depression,  and  changes  in 
the  shape  of  hones,  are  rapidly  comprehended — the  history 
of  the  case  is  gathered.*  Then  the  surgeon,  taking  the  thigh 
in  one  hand,  the  leg  in  the  other,  tries  with  moderate  force  to 
bend  the  limb.  The  first  attempt  should  always  be  in  that 
sense ;  because  it  is  from  flexor  rather  than  Irom  extensor 
muardes,  that  resistance  is  to  be  expected.  If  no  mobility,  no 
change  of  angle,  can  be  ascertained,  he  next  endeavours  to 
straighten  the  joint.  During  this  eftbrt  he  must  not  fix  his 
attention  merely  on  the  angle,  but  also  on  the  hamstring 
muscles;  if  the  fixity  be  due  to  false  anchylosis  or  to  para- 
synovial  causes,  the  hamstring  mu&cles  will  contract ;  they  will 
either  firmly  and  rigidly  tighten  themselves,  or  they  will 
twitch  and  quiver  beneath  the  skin.  The  same  observations, 
•  We  ilmU  aUoiily  «ee  liow  ibis  aflbcla  uiir  judgiiiLHt. 
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changing  such  names  as  hHiustriBgs,  for  bi(*ep8  and  lt»ng 
supinator,  will  apply  to  the  elbow  ;  and  in  a  less  degree  also  to 
tho  wrist  and  ankle;  but  at  tbese  latter  the  attachment  of 
muscles  to  bones  l>eyoud  other  an<l  subsidiary  articulations, 
somewhat  detracts  from  the  value  of  their  indications.  There- 
fore, as  four  large  joints^  viz.,  shoulder,  hip,  wrist,  and  ankle, 
offer  eertiiin  difficulties  to  exact  investigation,  I  will  describe 
more  minutely  the  methods  of  examination,  only  premising 
tlnit  occasionally,  as  at  the  full-grown  hip  or  shoulder,  the 
hand  of  an  assistant  is  often  advantageous* 

Shoulder. — When  this  joint  is  anchyloscd,  the  deltoid  wastes 
rapidly ;  the  arm  usually  hangs  by  the  side ;  but  can  be  abducted 
either  by  the  patient's  own  efforts  or  by  the  surgeon's.  This 
abduction  may  depend  entirely  on  elevation  of  the  scapula, 
the  shoulder  joint  itself  not  moving  in  the  least,  even  though 
there  be  no  true  anchylosis.  It  is  necessary,  that  the  surgeon 
ascertain  the  place  where  mobility  occurs.  He  should  stand 
behind  his  patient,  and  in  case  he  be  about  to  examine  the 
right  shoulder^  take  the  elbow,  with  the  fore-arm  l>eiit  rect- 
angularly, in  his  right  hand ;  then  place  his  left  palm  on  the 
acromion,  let  his  fingers  lie  in  front,  on  the  neck  of  the  bone, 
liis  thumb,  sinking  under  the  scapular  spine,  rest  on  the  heatl  of 
the  humerus  behind.  This  left  hand  serves  to  fix  the  scapula 
to  ft^el  lV*r  motion  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  nnd  Ivy  gliding 
tho  fingers  h>wer,  to  detect  muscular  twitching ;  while  the  right 
hand  is  used  gently  to  raise  the  elbow  a  little  from  the  side,  to 
circumduct  and  then  to  rotate  the  limb*  Cases,  in  which  only 
a  very  slight  amount  of  motion  at  the  joint  occurs,  are  often 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  true  anchylosis.  I  have 
found  that  by  making  deep  pressure  under  the  outer  jiart  of  the 
acromion,  by  sinking  the  finger  between  that  process  and  the 
head  of  tlie  humerus,  and  then  lifting  the  arm  from  the  side 
while  the  scapula  is  fixed  by  an  assistant,  gives  the  most 
accurate  means  of  detecting  slight  movement  in  the  shoulder 
joint. 

Hip,— To  examine  the  hip,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
supine;  it  will  probably  Iw*  found  impossible  to  place  the  back 
of  the  thigh  on  the  table  withoyt  raising  tho  hiins  (see  p.  447) ; 
the  surgeon  standing   on    the   diseased    side    uses   the   right 
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hand  to  move  the  right  limb,  the  left  for  fixing  the  pelvis.* 
Firstly,  to  try  if  a  flexed  hip  <mn  be  at  all  straightened, 
the  left  palm  (about  the  first  finger  joints)  should  lie  on 
the  anterior  iliac  spine,  and  the  part8  immediately  beneath 
it,  the  fingers  resting  on  the  flank,  taking  care  to  glide 
the  hand  dovvnward  as  low  as  possible,  so  that  the  outer 
border  of  the  palm  presses  well  into  the  angle  between  thigh 
and  body.  The  thumb  lies  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  above  the 
great  trochanter,  and  grasps  the  bone  as  firmly  as  possible. 
This  hand  thus  lies  in  the  most  commanding  position  for 
steadying  the  pelvis,  and  is  also  well  placed  for  feeling  with 
its  margin  any  contraction  uf  the  tensor  vagina?  femoris,  the 
sartorhiaj  and,  if  the  abducted  index  be  placed  on  the  limb,  of 
the  rectus,  while  the  right  hand,  grasping  the  thigh  just  above 
the  knee,  endeavours  first  to  beufl  tlie  limb,  then  to  straighten 
it.  While  doing  this  the  surgeon  should  watch  if  the  loins 
either  straighten  themselves,  or  bend.  Then  abduction  may 
he  tried  thus  ;  The  palm  of  the  left  hand  is  pressed  against  the 
dorsum  ilii  above  the  trochanter,  while  the  right  draws  the 
knee  outw^ard.  During  this  action  the  behaviour  of  the  iliac 
spine  on  the  other  side  must  bo  watched,  whether  it  descend  as 
the  limb  moves,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  or  whether  a 
slight  outward  movement  can  be  communicated  to  the  thigh 
while  the  pelvis  remains  stilL  Very  important  indications 
are  to  be  gathered  from  the  behaviour  of  the  addnctc»Ts,  more 
especially  of  the  adductor  longas,  whose  tendon  of  origin  will, 
if  the  joint  be  still  movable,  make  a  strongly-marked  promi- 
nence lieni^ath  the  skin,  Rotatiun  of  the  thigh  should  be 
tested  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  who  bends  the  knee  to 
something  approaching  a  right  angle,  takes  the  condyles  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  uses  the  leg  as  a  lever,  and 
by  making  the  foot  descrilie  an  arc  to  left  and  right,  twists 
the  thigh  in  one  and  the  other  direction.  During  this  time 
the  surgeon,  with  the  fingers  on  the  great  trochanter  and 
in  the  lower  groin  over  the  head  of  the  bone,  endeavours  to 
detect  any  movement  of  those  parts. 

TJw   Wrist  is  best  examined  by  causing  the  patient  to  lift 


•  I  must  refer  to  the  chftpter  on  hip  I  morltid  postuK^  which  may  be  tnpoun- 
iseiise  for  dfacnptiona  of  the  variouB  |  ten*d. 
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tlio  arm  at  right  aiigk^s  to  the  body,  to  keep  the  ollx  iw  straight 
antl  thee  to  tlirow  the  hand  but*k,  so  that  with  a  periectly 
straight  limb  tho  part  to  be  examined  lies  behind  the  patient. 
Inthii?  posture  muscuhir  movement  below  the  elbdw  is  difficult 
and  feeble.  Now  the  fturgeun  taking  the  fore-arm  in  one  hand, 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus  in  the  other,  tries  the  mobility  of 
tho  wrist,  feeling  at  the  same  time  for  twitching  of  tendons. 
There  is  no  obstacle  here  to  the  easy  mauipnlation  of  parts ; 
tile  di facility  lies  in  estimating  the  exact  place  where  some 
flexibility  may  occur,  whether,  namely,  at  the  radio-carpal  or 
inter-carpal  joint.  The  best  way  of  distingniahing  between 
these  two  places  of  mobility  is  to  tmee  with  the  index  of  that 
hand  which  holds  the  patient's  earpns,  tho  exact  line  of  junc- 
tion between  the  radius  and  the  band  ;  then  while  this  latter  is 
being  ttexed  and  extended,  observing  if  any  binge-like  motion 
occurs  at  that  place. 

The  Ankle  presents  similar  difficulties  with  the  wrist,  indeed 
the  tarsus,  especially  the  niodio-tursid  jeint,  bt^comes  so  flexible^ 
when  the  ankle  is  stift*,  thai  much  care  is  necessary  to  attain  to 
a  really  ctirreet  diagnosis.  In  the  nianijndation,  too,  a  second 
piiir  of  bands  is  often  desirable.  The  assistant  should  grasp 
the  heel  in  one  hand,  the  front  part  of  the  foot  in  the  other, 
and  alternately  bend  and  straighten  the  limb.  Meanwhile  the 
8urgo<:)u,  remembering  that  the  whole  foot  may  readily  move 
on  the  astragalus,  while  the  ankle  joint  remains  at  perfect  rest, 
directs  his  investigution  entirely  to  this  bone.  He  must  seek 
its  head,  and  pressing  upon  it  his  forefinger,  lets  the  others 
lie  on  the  body  of  the  tilus  in  a  curved  line  beneath  the  inner 
malleolus,  and  by  this  means  he  can  estimate  the  movement 
or  quiescence  of  that  bone.  Also  he  may  find  the  lower  anterior 
margin  of  the  tibia  and  sink  his  finger  as  deep  m  moderate 
pressure  will  take  it,  between  that  edge  and  the  trochlea  of 
the  astragalus.  There  is  a  spot  just  outside  the  long  extensor 
of  the  toes,  inside  the  third  peroneal  muscle,  and  another  place 
between  the  external  malletdua  and  the  last-named  tendon, 
where  the  finger  comes  very  near  to  the  ankle  joint*  and  may 
with  considerable  facility  detect  any  up-and-down  motion  of 
the  astragalus.  The  examination  of  other  joints  is  too  simple 
to  require  special  description. 
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By  tiioao  means,  with  or  mthout  the  assistance  of  narcosis, 
the  surgeon  ^ill  iletermine  whether  or  no  there  be  any  motion 
between  the  articulating  bones,  Perfect  immobility  and  entire 
muscular  inertia  inilieate  bony  or  true  anehyk^sis.  We  may 
uJJ  that  the  endeavour  to  Hex  a  trno  anchylosis  is  either  jMiin- 
less  or  is  only  painful  at  the  place  of  manual  pressure,  whereas, 
ill  the  other  forms  of  stifl\joiutj  pain  is  tVlt  on  the  side  opposite 
U)  the  action,  i.e,  on  the  flexor  side  in  extension,  on  the  tensor 
side  in  flexion.  Oeavsionally  the  bonds,  though  fibrous,  may 
be  so  short  and  strong  that  the  surgeon  cannot  detect  mobility, 
and  this  more  especially  at  the  shoulder  and  hip-joint ;  but  ten- 
derness and  pain  coming  on,  in  from  12  to  36  hours,  after  ex- 
amination, indicate  that  some  stretching,  therefore  84jme  motion 
must  have  occurred.  This  event  points  clearly  to  the  falsity  of 
the  anchylosis.  Confirmatory  signs  arc  a  high  degree  of  w list- 
ing of  the  limb  without  muscular  rigidity ;  and  if  the  joint 
be  superficial  the  finger  wiU  be  impressed  by  a  sense  of  unity 
on  deep  palpation.  The  ear,  too,  may  in  such  joints  be  nse- 
luUy  employed,  for  if  a  stethoscope  bo  phiced  over  one  of  the 
anchyloaed  bones,  and  a  subcutaneous  part  of  the  other  bo 
struck,  with  the  interposition  of  some  pleximeter,  a  much 
sharper  and  clearer  note  will  be  heard,  when  true  anchylosis 
exists,  than  when  mere  fibrous  bonds  unite  the  Iwmes. 

Any  mobility,  however  slight,  more  especially  if  muscular 
twitching  be  superadded,  indicjiites  that  no  true  anchylosis 
exists.  We  have  still  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
kinds  of  partial  stiflTnoss.  This,  in  most  cases,  may  be  achieved 
without  difficulty,  by  examining  the  patient  while  conscious, 
and  again  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic, 
A  fi\lse  anchylosis  in  which  the  connecting  fibres  are  both  short 
and  thick— in  other  WMU^ds,  in  which  the  closely  juxtajifised 
bones  are  bound  together  throughout  all,  or  a  large  part,  of  the 
joint  surface,  is  characterised  by  slight  mobility,  perhaps  a 
mere  springiness.  The  motion  is  in  no  part  of  its  course  easy, 
but  requires  throughout  a  certain  force.  In  some  joints,  more 
esi>ecially  the  knee,  this  form  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
certain  amount  of  displacement  (subluxation).  Longer  bonds, 
or  Ijonds  of  less  extent  and  thinner,  allow  of  more  and  of 
easier  motion;  but  it  is  in  no  part  of  its  extent  entirely  free. 
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The  flexibility  of  a  false  anchylosis  i.s  ixiueh  like  that  of  a  thick 
piece  of  le^itlxer  or  of  gutta-perclia ;  a  certain  force  has  to  be 
uaed  throughout,  and  this  increases  gradatim  as  the  segmeBt 
gets  farther  away  from  its  aeeustomed  position,  until  at  last  it 
will  go  no  lartlier,  save  with  the  use  of  much  force.  To  put 
the  condition  shortly,  no  part  of  the  movement  is  free,  and  the 
cheek  is  gradual. 

Joint  lameness  from  peri-  and  para-synovial  causes  giyes  a 
different  response  to  the  surgeon's  questioning  hand.     Such 
condition  has  been  defined  as  one  in  which  the  joint  cavity, 
however  diminished,  separates  two  cartilages  of  incrustation 
more  or  less  healthy  throughout  their  contact  range  (p.  528), 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  range  may  lie  very  much 
diminished  ;  that  the  edges  of  the  cartilage  may,  indeed,  if  the 
disease  was  severe,  almost  certainly  have  be*eonie   fibril lated, 
perhaps  ulcerated^ — and  upon  these  edges  the  synovial  mem- 
brane has  more  and  more  encroached,  becoming  itself  thickened, 
and  when  inflammation  is  subsiding,  shortened  and  retractecl. 
These  indurated  folds  of  tissue,  sometimes  almost  as  hard  as 
ligaments,   tie   the   bones   together  in  the  angle  maintained 
during  the  disease.     If  such  bonds  are  on  the  flexor  side  the 
limb  may  be  bent  as  much  as  one  will,  but  only  very  slightly 
straightened ;  if  on  the  extensor  sitle,  the  contrary  condition 
prevails ;  if  on  both  sides,  a  little  flexion  and  a  little  extension 
are  both  fejisible.     The  same  conditions  of  motion  pertain  if 
hgameutous  shortening  be  the  cause  of  restricted  movement.* 
This  mobility,  however  limited,  is  within  that  boundary  free, 
ue-arly  as  free  as  the  movement  of  a  healthy  joint,  ancl  then 
comes  a  sudden  check  and  a  stop  beyond  which  the  limb 
will  not  go.    Often,  if  the  patient  be  conscious,  the  muscles  will 
twitch  and  tighten  at  the  very  moment,  when  this  term  is 
reached;  an  aniesthetic  may  even  be  necessary  to  determine  if 
the  impediment  be  or  be  not  chiefly  or  entirely  muscular ;  but 
this  very  fact,  this  easy  movement,  within  a  given  limit,  clearly 
distinguishes  the  case  from  false  anchylosis. 

These  synovial  and  peri-aynovial  ties,  very  frequently  termetl 


•  Here  I  ani  apeiiking:  only  of  cotnli- 
tloiiB  of  movement;  there  are  certaio 
oibor   pointa    menttoQed    immedialcly 


whirh  clearly  murk  out  ligamenione 
from  peri-synovial  sbtirteniiig. 
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adliesitjn,  give  often,  when  stretclied,  a  good  deal  of  pain; 
indeed,  it  nut  uiiirequently  happens,  that  patients  endea  von  ring 
after  some  months  of  reat  to  use  a  fractured  limb  or  a  joint, 
whieli  lias  been  inttamed,  will  8ufler  a  good  deal,  aud  may  by 
the  mere  drag  upon  and  disturl>an€e  i»t"  tlieau  bunds  light  up  a 
very  troulvlesome  synovitis.  Under  exaniiiiatiDn  the  sort  of 
pain  prodnced  by  these  adhesions  is  unnnstakable.  It  com- 
menee^  with  a  8har}»  stab,  at  the  niiiment  when  movement  is 
ebeckerl,  aud  if  the  limb  be  held  in  the  same  position  goes 
on  increasing,  but  if  the  former  postiu'o  be  restored,  rapidly 
declines  and  eeases.  llany  patients  writhe  under  this  pain, 
other  sjiy  it  makes  them  feel  sick  ;  it  is  always  very  distinctly 
htealized,  and  never  wanders  from  place  to  place*  The  presence 
of  this  pain  is  of  g<x>d  angnry — ^^joi nts  in  sneh  contHtion  may 
often  be  cured  with  com[>arativ0  facility.  Ohstaeles  produced 
by  ligament^)us  shortening  are  painless  or  nearly  so. 

When  mnsenlar  eoiitracture  is  the  cruise  of  joint-stiffness, 
tht^  diagnosis  is  generally  easy  if  the  patient  be  examined  in 
both  a  conscious  and  unconscious  contlition.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  except  in  cases  of  unusually  long-continued  splintage 
for  fracture — ^and  even  in  those  cases  rarely — cou tract luc  sel- 
dom stands  alone  as  a  cause  of  joint-stiffness.  Also  since  in 
enarthnidial  articulations,  the  capsular  insertion  of  muscles 
forms  a  part  of  the  para-synovial  apparatus,  the  two  causes  of 
joint-stiffness  are  commingled— indeeil  united.* 

A  great  deal  of  information  is  to  be  gathered  from  previous 
history,  when  this  is  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguisli  what  form  of  disease  had  affected  the  articulation 
under  examination.  The  previous  chapters  have  taught  us  to 
expect  certain  results  from  certain  maladies  ;  never llieh'ss  it  will 
be  well  here  to  place  these  terminations  succinctly  bt^fore  the 
reader. 

A  shtirt  sharp  attack  of  serii-synovitis  may  leave  l)ehind 
considerably  restricted  mobility,  nearly  always  the  result  of 
peri-synovial  im[>ediment. 

It  the  attack  of  acute  synovitis  have  been  accompanied  by 


♦  O'rtikin  foruiB  of  immobility,  or,  to 
BOy  the  \vi\Hi,  of  grt-ally  rentricte*J  movf*- 
ment,  ilepeiitl  uii  I  ho  l>ony  chjiT»gc«  pit>- 
iiuceil  hy  futliriliu  ilifnrTnoBS— they  ure 


easily  *1i*ttin^aHliable  Trorn  tbo  fonns 
jilwive  ij^lsen  Iry  8¥iiipf4>ma  winch  mr© 
fnny  tlrtftilVil  iti  Chiijittr  XII. 
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marked  pjrreiEk,  ecmmdeniAe  nffering  ud  sUning  pauia,  a 
fimter  and  wid«r  peri^tjnumal  tmpeduneiilm  and  ligamentiraa 
■bcRTltitiiigv  ^^^^  (according  to  mfwentj  of  diaeaae)  dome  false 
anebyloitf  majr  be  looked  for,  but  an  anchjlosU  not  extending 
Of #r  the  whole  joini  area. 

If  tbo  attack  hare  been  still  more  violent  and  conTalescence 
nlovf^  mora  aipacialiy  if  abscess  haye  formed^  true  anchjloaia 
may  be  expected^  but  sometimes  false  only  is  found. 

After  the  abior|itive  ilineases,  yarions  states  are  left,  Ex&n- 
ihtmmUmn  mul  iiw^tliral  synovitis  rarely  give  rise  to  worse 
t*iTtu'iM  iUnn  |M>ri-8ynovial  Ixmrls,  usually  slight  ones*  Uterine 
unit  i^ulujijciiinl  wynovitig  produce,  if  the  attack  be  quickly 
ovHrcomo,  but  littk^  restriction,  but  if  it  be  persistent  true 
aiif'hyluMiH  in  not  uncrannion*  Pycemic  synovitis  does  not  often 
tmi\  in  an(*hylosiH;  usually,  iudeeil,  when  the  patient  re(X)ver8 
lli('  j<Hiii  rr)r,iinH  its  functions  with  great  facility,  but  some- 
tiuM'M  vrry  <>bKiiinito  perisyuovial  bonds  a ro  foi^nied. 

Iitmfjf  t*hnn»i(^  njaludii's  are  generally  fulluwed  by  true  or 
falso  lundiy  losis,  Btnimous  synovitis  generally  leaves  firm  fibro- 
rarlilufijiurnm  anrhylosis,  but  if  the  nc^iglil>ourh<iod  of  the  joint 
Ih*  uuirktHi  by  tho  doprossod  sairs  of  uld  sinuses,  from  which 
l»onf^  detritus  has  come,  true  anchylosis  is  to  be  expected » 
Arnto  nionartieular  rheunmtic  synovitis,  of  some  duration  and 
Kcvurity,  is  very  apt  to  leave  true  aneliylosis. 

.loiut-stiflViess  after  disease,  com meneing  in  the  bones,  except 
arthritis  defonnans,  is  usually  due  to  true  anchylosis;  if  the 
ht*ni*^  bo  nut  fuseit,  exeessive  mobility,  especially  in  abnonnal 
diriH'tionH,  is  vt>ry  usually  present. 

True  anehyli^is  is  more  mre  in  enarthrosis  than  in  ginglymna, 
it  is  scart^ely  ever  present  in  the  tcmporo-maxillaiy  articnla- 
tioiu 

With  every  form  of  joint-stiffness,  muscular  contracture  ia 
wmUj  ooi^oixiad;  it  ia  most  marke<l  in  the  eases  that  have 
kiligiit  bean  kapt  at  rest  and  in  which  the  more  severe  starting 
pi^  liaw  oeeiuTfMi 

All  easss  of  artkfalar  immobility  must  abo  be  atndiad  in  i 
rdcnmee  to  pciaition ;  fiv  oerlain  joints  axe,  fixity  being 
t«ikisd»  most  nsefol  in  a  bent,  otheia  in  a  sizaight  poetoret.  \ 
Thiis  a  sliaigkt  elbow  b  T^rr  Tmlnek^tstsk  as  is  a  bent  wrisi :  aiiT 
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coBsideuaMo  flexion  of  the  hip  and  of  the  knee  greatly  detract* 
from  the  use  of  the  limb,  while  the  letist  trouble^ane  posture 
for  the  auklo  is  oue  midway  between  flexion  and  extension. 
We  may,  then,  with  greater  forc*e  urge  upon  our  patients  the 
desirability  of  changing  the  position  of  a  bent  knee,  or  of  a 
straightened  elbow,  &c. ;  while,  in  many  instances,  we  may 
advise  them  to  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  as  they 
are,  especially  if,  from  constitutional  or  other  causes,  we  have 
reason  to  apprehen<U  that  interference  will  set  up  fresh  inflam- 
mation,  or  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  little  advantage  will 
be  secured. 

Leaving  for  the  present  true  anchylosis  to  be  dealt  with  here- 
after, we  will  consider  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  treating 
the  other  forma  r^f  joint-stiflness.  These  are  *  —  1.  Sudden 
force;  2.  Gradual  force;  ii.  Division  of  extra-orticular  impedi- 
ments. This  last  is  not  unfreqnently  to  be  combined  witli  the 
other  two  devices.  At  the  present  day  the  use  of  gradual 
extension  is  almost  abandoned,  or  is  used  only  as  an  adjuvant 
to  sudden  force ;  because  it  is  very  slow,  often  painful,  and 
also  uncertain.  Forcible  rupture,  or  rapid  extension  of  false 
anchylosis,  or  peri-synovial  impediments,  could  only  attain  its 
present  devebjpment  since  the  invi-ntiuu  of  anaesthetics;  not 
merely  because  by  their  means  pain  is  avoided,  but  also 
because  tliey  eliminate  both  vcduntary  and  emotional  mus- 
cular contraction,  thus  preventing  serious  injuries,  which  other- 
wise are  likely  to  result. 

If  the  ease  be  one  of  mere  con  tract  ure,  division  of  the  soft 
parts  involved  will,  with  the  aid  of  very  slight  force,  lie 
sufficient  to  permit  the  desired  change  of  posture.  The  ex- 
tensors rarely  require  division  ;  the  flexors,  if  more  than  a 
slight  rectification  be  requiri^l,  nearly  always  do  so.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  Ixniy  the  f^nestion  may  arise  as  to  whether  section 
of  resistant  soft  parts  should  [>recede  by  a  few  days  tlie  reetifl- 
cation  of  posture.  The  answer  is  to  be  tbund  in  several  con- 
siderations. If  the  structure,  to  be  divided,  is  so  situated,  that 
the  skin-puncture  must  be  made  at  a  «|x>t  which  wiU  become 


•  I  oinil  in  the  U*xi  certain  adj^t'ft^t^f 
fitich  Bs  Bleeping  on  hot  water,  iuumv 
tiona,  of  which  the  gooia  fet  or  oleic  acid 


are  Ihe  beat,  tnrpentino  And  other  slimu> 
la  ting  embrt^cations^  which  maybe  ased 
lu  prejiafatives. 
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wi*y  ft/lr«riU((^>n%ly  pr^r^rifi*:  tL^r  o^Lrrr  stifrf*?.  Bat  if  it  be 
IfimiSfU',  t/f  r^^tutii  tii^:  UitA'/ii  fir  f-«/;Li  tLro^i^ii  =«>r!ie  p^irt  of  the 
nkiu  whi^^h  will  ri^>t  in  th*:  mtrir^  yrf^:fAiiT^  be  stretched,  it  is 
\fi^Uzf  i/f  i/*',rionn  i\i"  t»o  oj/^rMtion-  at  once ;  firstly,  because 
tli<?  IfHiUrui  l\iHT*z\ty  irtf^n^iffi^^  a  ^rf:oTA  narcosis  :  secondly, 
\n'VH%m^  it  in  by  no  rn^^njt  aluayg  possible  to  be  snre,  until 
ill'!  limb  in  o.xU'wU^it  ttiat  all  n^x:e<»ary  s^ift  parts  have  been 
m'.yt'j^A ;  thinlly,  UjrraiiiK;  WiCixhu  of  tendons,  &c.,  not  fiilly 
Nintli^Iwi'i,  iM  fnK|ij^;ntly  difficult,  s^^metimes  impossible,  and 
tliiN  ^itnft'thin^  can  only  Ix;  done  by  partly  performing  the 
o|Htnttjon.  Now,  u  jMirtial  rend  of  [)eri8ynovial  bonds  is  more 
U^u\\u:ui\y  followoci  by  inflammation  than  a  complete  rupture.* 

Tim  (liviMion  of  fk;urH,  Hituated  in  a  part  of  the  skin  which 
nnml.  iN^c^mio  Mtrotclicd  in  the  subsequent  steps,  is  a  very 
irn|Kirtiititp  and  not  alwayH  by  any  means  an  easy  proceeding. 
TlinHit  MCMirn,  tlin  WMjUi^laj  of  absccjsses,  are  generally  deep,  and 
rnujiiontly  doprcHHotl,  so  as  to  bo  infundibular.  If  they  be 
divithMJ  rifflit  h<tohh,  oik*  cutu  off  the  neck  (if  I  may  so  call  it) 
of  tin*  luuni*!,  liMivin^  a  rathor  largo  hole,  which  may  afterwards 
Uhxx,  and  Im  prono  U^  suppurate.  In  dividing,  therefore,  such 
u  HtMtr.  it  iM  UM'loHH  and  ilangorous  to  let  the  blade  be  too 
nupiM'lhMul,  It  hIiouUI,  on  tlu>  other  hand,  sink  pretty  deeply 
in  (lio  oioatrix,  and  i>ass  iH^neath  tlio  depths  of  the  hollow. 
In  0UH(«  tho  NoarM  \vt\>  niuuorous,  rather  close  together,  and  in  a 
|mi1  Hubjfvt  to  futun'  tension,  division  shoidd  precede  the 
tNirthor  Htops  by  a  fow  days,  during  which  the  cicatrices  are  to 
W  nioYtHK  hithor  and  thither  over  the  sulnMitaneous  incision,  to 
l^n^vonl  nmewinl  adlu\^iou,  division  of  scar-tissue  is  generally 
m^  )Munloic<k«  ihal  it  may  Iv  done  without  nan\>sis. 

^\\^*iblo  ruplun^  is  not  a  mon^  uni\>n:iidoTt\l  application  of 
sUvn^rth:  indt^sl.  a  slii^htor  fv^r<v  skilfully  ;:><-t1  will  often 
jmnbuN*  nunv  and  Natter  t^tYtvu  t'::au  a  Uss  u oyi-iir^.^u- 1  and 
nuN^>^  \\olon<   \s^\\or       Tho  lir:l^  sh^  v/i :  ;r:tt::iY>  at  r.r>i  l-r  im- 

:* -CN    ,-\.>«.'«.-'N\     ''it'*    vK'^  f.    -..v    i^"     »-«fcj\  "J.  .-ij.M.*,        . :;■:•>*.■■  iT   ■■!:-:  ^i^t. 
X-  *«<"*!     '•><.    *^v    "it's   ■*v«\>.v'    A    v"     ^■v*-ai>  •trv'^"' ■:. 
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pelled  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  which  it  is  desired 
tij  attain ;  for  it  is  in  the  required  pith  that  most  resistance 
will  bo  found ;  and  by  taking  at  fixst  the  contrary  course,  a 
certain  quantity^  sometimes  a  large  quantity,  of  the  peri-  or 
para-synovial  obstacle  is  annihihtted ;  by  overcoming^  the  re- 
fiistiLnce  in  separate  detachments,  we  diminish  the  opposition 
to  be  encountered  in  the  chief  attack.  The  force  is  not  to  be 
an  even  and  continuotis  strain,  but  a  sharp,  yet  not  too  potent, 
jerk,  or,  if  this  do  not  suflice,  a  series  of  jerks,  succeeding 
each  other  pretty  rapidly,  and  carried  out  thus :— for  example, 
tu  flex  a  joint,  the  limb  is  to  he  l>ent  till  the  jRiint  of  resistance 
is  reached ;  even  a  little  pressure  may  be  made  on  it  to  judge 
its  power  of  obstruction;  then  the  limb  is  allowed  to  recede 
(straightened)  a  little,  to  give  room  for  an  imjjetus,  and  then 
with  a  quick  impulse  the  limb  is  bent.  The  obstacle  having 
yielded,  gentle  further  flexion  follows  until  a  new  impediment 
is  felt,  which  is  to  be  similarly  managed.  Let  me  tell  the 
reason  of  this  manceuvre.  All  these  impediments,  if  merely 
bent  or  stretched,  give  to  the  patient  a  good  deal  i>f  psdn,  are 
very  liable  to  become  inflamed,  and  may  be  the  source  of  fresh 
disease  of  the  whole  joint.  Such  bending  t>r  stretrhing  is 
likely  to  be  prndneed  by  an  even,  continuous  force ;  but  tho 
sort  of  impulse,  just  described,  tends  to  break  or  tear  the  fibrous 
bonds,  and  is  far  more  rarely  followed  by  inflammation  or  by 
pain.  Let  mo  also  i>oiut  out  that  the  chief  source  of  failure, 
as  also,  I  believe,  of  danger,  is  inadequate  operation,  which 
partially  tears  and  [>artially  stretches  the  new  tissue.  But  under 
certain  circiunstances,  fur  instance,  if  thore  be  that  distinctly 
localised  tenderness,  which  indicates  peri-s^Tiovial  adliesion, 
we  may  obviate  pain,  assist  our  work,  and  more  certainly  cause 
rupture  of  a  restraining  l>ond,  by  pressing  firmly  witli  the 
thumb  on  the  painful  spots,  while  these  movements  are  carried 
out;  especially  at  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  ankle,  will  this  a<lju- 
vant  be  found  desirable.  Such  are  the  general  prinriples  of 
this  operation.  Its  adaptation  to  tlie  different  joints  will  now 
be  considered. 

TJie  Shoulder, — An  inflammation  of  this  joint  snflieirntly 
severe  to  have  caused  anchyb»sis,  will  also  have  jirodui-ed  con- 
tracture of  the  scapular  group  of  muscles,  jyid  in  all  probability 
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of  the  long  head  of  the  bieefM.  All  tliese  jmrts  ore  beyond 
legitimate  reach  of  the  tenotome,*  and  the  surgeon  must  trust 
to  force  only  in  order  to  re-establish  the  movements  of  the 
part.  The  patient^  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, is  placed  upon  the  side  oj)posed  to  that  in  which  the 
disease  is  situated,  and  the  operator  begins  the  following 
manceuvres.  Let  me  strongly  caution  the  surgeon  against 
beginning  at  once  to  force  the  arm  away  from  the  side  in 
the  direction  of  abduction,  us  such  procedure  is  extremely 
likely  to  produce  dislocation  into  the  axilla.  The  first  more- 
ment  must  l>e  simple  rotation :  by  bending  the  elbow  at  right 
angles  with  the  humerus,  while  using  the  forearm  as  a  lever, 
sufficient  power  is  gained,  and  by  gi-asping  the  upper  arm  as 
high  as  possible,  the  surgeon  can  direct  the  force.  Let  liini 
nut,  however,  rotate  the  humerus  further  outwards  than  it 
normally  ought  to  go.  When  this  movement  is  pretty  free,  he 
places  the  arm  in  front  of  the  body,  and  makes  it  cross  the 
chest,  till  the  ell>ow  lies  nearly  over  the  ensiform  cartilage ;  he 
rotfites  the  humerus  a  little  in  that  situation,  then  places  tho 
ann  behind  the  trunk,  until  the  elbow  lies  just  above  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  in  which  situation  the  humerus  19 
not  to  be  rotated.  Having  thus  loosened  the  adhesions  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  operator  holds  the  acromion  and  joint  with 
one  hand,  in  the  manuer  previously  described,  and  lifts  the 
arm,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  directly  in  front,  mthout  tlie  use  of 
f<yirce^  and  commences  circumduction,  endeavouring  to  make 
the  elbow  describe  as  large  a  circle  as  possible :  it  must  be 
brought  to  at  least  a  right  angle  with  the  body ;  this  amount 
of  elevation  is  the  very  least  that  should  satisfy  hira ;  and  the 
more  he  can  raise  the  arm  in  this  cireumductory  method  the 
better.  He  will  probably  require  ttssistance  in  carrjdng  out 
these  actions,  but  he  should,  with  his  own  disengaged  hand, 
hold  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  govern  its  movement;  on 
no  account  should  he  allow  the  arm  to  be  forced  upward 
directly  from  the  side,  or  danger  of  dislocation  will  be  incurred, 

*  I  hiive  never  Pound  ft  nccesiasiry  to  alwuya  found  it  yield  to  a  little  peree^- 

divide  either  the  pcvtjmlis  or  tbo  latls-  I  verance.      It  xa  tlio  irigertiou  into  tht* 

siinua  ilorei  teiiiltjus.      CkonBionaU)^'  it  fascia  of  the  nrm  which  more  cppeciany 

baa  for  II  time  appmi<i>d  ilealrahle  to  do  btH3omee  tense, 
this  for  the  forruer  muM-le,  but  I  have 
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During  all  these  nianceuvres  eonsidorable  extension  should  ha 
made,  to  dirniiiisk  that  risk  as  much  as  possible.  The  liand  in 
the  axilla  will  enable  him  to  judgo  very  aeciu'at^ly  of  the 
efifeetg  that  are  being  produced.  The  most  convenient  posture 
for  all  these  movements  is  the  sitting  one ;  but  it  is  frequently 
not  very  suitable  for  the  ailministratiuii  of  an  anteathetie.  The 
patient  may  then  be  treated  recumbent  and  most  advan- 
tageously on  a  table,  covered  by  a  blanket  folded  several 
times,  80  as  to  be  sufficiently  soft  When  the  operation  is  about 
to  be  commenced,  he  must  be  placed  quite  at  the  edge  of  the 
table,  So  that  the  affected  shoulder  projects  beyond  it. 

TIte  ElhotiK — More  or  less  immubility  or  restricted  move- 
ment is  a  frequent  result  of  inflammation  at  the  elbow ;  also 
of  fractures  extending  into  or  near  the  joint,  which  ret^nire 
long  confinement  in  splints.  Diagnosis  is,  on  account  of  ite 
situation,  easy,  and  if  the  method  described  at  p.  529  be 
followed,  the  cause  of  obstruction  in  anchylosis,  or  mere  peri- 
synovial  bonds,  may  be  without  difficulty  distinguished.  The 
former  cause  of  impediment  is  more  frequent  here  than  at  the 
shoulder.  Prognosis  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  result  of  this 
examination.  Extensive  false  anchylosis  of  the  elbow  is  rarely 
treated  witli  a  great  amount  of  success,  while  mere  bands 
of  adhesion  are  not  unfrequently  eliminated  with  consider- 
able ease,  and  the  arm  almost  completely  restored. 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  a  matter  of  some  importance ; 
because  it  must  be  such  as  will  not  impede  the  surgeon,  but 
rather  will  give  him  certain  mechanical  advantages,  wliile  he 
grasps  the  humerus,  not  by  its  middle  (for  mere  force  the 
most  advantageous),  but  by  the  elbow  itself,  in  such  wise  that 
the  thumb  rests  on  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  compels  it  to 
follow  the  motion  of  the  ulna.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected 
while  the  limb  is  straightened,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  whilst  it 
is  being  bent,  some  subluxation  of  this  bone  is  ai>t  to  occur. 
I  prefer  letting  the  patient  be  etherised  on  a  tabic,  having 
previously  selected  a  stool  or  block  of  prop<*r  height,  so  that, 
when  my  foot  is  planted  on  it,  my  knee  is  on  a  level  with  the 
surface,  on  which  the  patient  lies.  Placing  one  hand  on  that 
knee,  I  receive  into  it  the  elbow  to  be  treated,  leaving  the 
other  hand  free  to  grasp  the  forearm  near  the  wrii^t.     The 
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knee  alTordg  all  necesaary  resistant  or  falcrain  power,  tboa. 
leaTiDg  the  hand  the  more  at  liberty  to  carry  out  delicate  I 
manipulations. 

The  snfficiont  repetition  of  jerking  movements  will  often 
overcome  the  chief  obstruction  with  an  audible  snap,  after  which 
flexion  or  extension  may  be  quite  free,  and  the  piognoeia  of 
»nch  a  ease  h  favourable.    But  if  the  bnpediment  be  produced  j 
by  false  ancliylogis,  the  fibres  of  which,  occupying  a  consider*  ' 
able  extent  of  the  joint-surface,  are  short,  more  difficulty  will 
Ik?  found  in  i»rfM*uring  mobility.     If  the  parts  yield,  not  with 
a  «hijrf,  iniirk  snap,  but  with  a  prohmi2^e<l  tearing  sound,  less 
favourable  resultH  will,  io  all  prnUibility,  bc^  obtainable;  and 
even  those  only  after  prolonged  and  |>ersevering  after-treat- 
ment.    In  whatever  itmnner  the  imi>ediment  to   flt^xion   and 
extension  htm  given  way,  the  other  movements  must  bt?  freed 
by  rotating  the  hand.     This  should  not  be  aceomplishe«l   by 
graspiu*^  the  hand  itself,  iis  in  sliuking  hands,  since,  if  mneh 
|K>wer  have  to  be  employed,  the  wrist  may  be  sprained;   but 
by  seizing  the  carpus  and  lower  end  of  the  arm,  so  as  to  act 
flirw'tly  on  the  biuse  of  the  radius.     It  h  ratvly  necessarv  to 
divide  any  nuiseles  or  tendons  al>out  the  elbow.     If  the  joint 
have  been  fixed  in  extreme  flexion,  however,  section  of  the 
Ijiceps  tendon  may  be  necessary  to  prevent,  during  extension, 
liixatiuu  ft>rwards  of  the  radius.     iSuch  operation  must  be  very 
exceptiiiiial ;   in  i>erft*rming  it,  the  limb  must  be  straightened 
as  far  as  it  will  go ;  the  tendon  then  start.8  out,  and  lies  iii 
rruTit  of  the  artery  and  nerve,  when  a  tenotome  can  be  passed 
ilahviso  behind  it  fr(»m  its  inner  side,  turned  a  quarter  of  the 
circle,  when  a  very  slight  touch  of  the  edge,  cutting  towards 
the  skin,  will   sever  the  tendon.     The  triceps  extensor  may 
also  sifmetimea  be  divided,  to  prevent  separation  of  the  ole- 
cranon epiphysis,  if  the  arm  have  stiffened  in  a  completely 
straight  pesition.     To  cffcet  this,  the  blade  should  be  passed 
in  uWmt  half  an  inch  above  the  internal  ctmdyloid  groove,  iii 
which  lies  the  ulnar  nerve.     If  from  this  pimcture  the  knife 
travel  under  the  skin  acr<iss  the  back  of  the  arm,  and  then  be 
witlulravvn  while  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  the  whole  brciidth 
of  tlie  triceps  will  W  severed ;  at  the  same  time  the  long, 
slender   nerve  to  the  anconeus,  and  the   little  artery   that 
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courses  with  it,  must  be  divided ^ — a  matter  of  little  moment. 
This  operation  is  also  very  nirely  required. 

Hie  IVrki  and  Ilaud. — The  wrist  joint  is  not  often  stiffened 
by  truej  and  only  a  little  less  ran^ly  by  fake,  anchylosisj  but 
peri -articular  bands,  adhesions  of  tendons  in  their  sheathes,  and 
other  extra-articular  impediments  are  frequent;  these  may 
arise  from  joint-disease  or  from  lung  splintage  after  fracture 
near  or  through  the  base  of  the  radius.  Sometimes  a  painful 
form  of  hand-lameness  is  caused  by  dislocation,  partial  or  total, 
of  an  extensor  tendon  from  its  groove.  Very  considerable 
immr>bility,  generally  involving  the  whole  hand,  is  produced  by 
dilTaso  phlegmon  with  sujipuration  in  the  tendinous  sheathes; 
or  still  worse,  eomhiued  with  necrotic  caries  of  the  carpal  bones. 
Itheumatie  and  gouty  inflammations  of  the  joints,  or  of  tho 
periartieuh^r  tissues,  are  frequent  causes  of  hand-lameness. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  vaiimis  joints  of  the  digits  are  also 
fixed  in  awkward  positiims,  even  though  the  primary  malady 
may  have  involved  the  wrist  alone.  Other  forms  of  more  or 
less  immobility  are  dependent  on  corrugations,  eic^itriidal  or 
otherwise,  of  fascia}.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  subject  of  wrist 
and  hand-lameness,  involving  a  groat  nimiljer  of  eonsidorations, 
is  tt>o  large  to  bo  treated  in  extenso  here ;  yet  a  concise  account 
of  the  management  in  such  crises,  and  certain  definite  direc- 
tions as  to  differential  diagnosis  and  operative  manipulations 
may  lie  given. 

For  the  present  it  will  be  better  to  put  aside  the  results  of 
severe  phlegmon,  with  or  without  carpal  ostitis  and  necTosia — 
a  disease,  which  so  mats  or  glues  together  all  the  affectetl  tissues, 
that  each  case  must  simply  be  treated  on  its  own  merits,  which 
uufurtunately  are  smalL  iTouty  and  rheumatic  inflammations 
must  be  very  ciiutitnisly  dealt  with,  since  in  the  former  any 
act  which  involves  irritation  of  the  parts  usually  brings  on  an 
attack  of  gout,  while  in  the  latter  arthritis  deformans  is  a 
frequent  sequela  or  a  common  companion  of  the  disease. 
The  stiffness  of  fingers  and  of  hand  in  the  extended  posture  left 
after  a  synovitis  or  long  splintage  may  be  thus  overcome.  It 
is  always  best  to  commence  witb  the  fingers ;  place  the  thumb 
on  the  front  aspect  of  the  second  phalanx,  one  finger  on  the  nail, 
one  on  the  first  phalangeal  joint,  and  bead  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment the  patient's  finger,  doing  the  same  for  each  one,  and  then 
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bend  the  luetaciiriMj-phalangeM  joints  till  the  hand  is  cleneheiL 
Or  the  surgeon  may  place  his  palm  on  the  back  uf  the  patient's 
hatnl,  letting  his  fingers  overlie  those  he  is  about  to  treat ; 
plaeiug  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  against  the  palm  so  as 
to  keep  up  contact ;  he  then,  suddenly  clenching  his  own  bantl, 
bends  that  tif  the  patient  all  at  once  and  very  completely. 
When  tlie  impediments  are  not  very  strong,  and  the  patient's 
hand  nt>t  too  large,  this  is  the  most  eflic4iicious  and  the  quickest 
met  hud.  iiy  whatever  way  the  bending  takes  place,  it  is  very 
essential  to  ascertain  that  the  met4iearp4>phalangeal  joints 
have  bi'cn  freed  not  only  in  fl€*xion,  hut  also  in  tbeir  other 
movements.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  thumb. 

The  wrist  joint,  whether  or  no  the  lingers  have  participated 
in  tlie  stiifness,  requires  carernl  management;  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  it  may  be  kept  in  extension  by  tendinous 
adhesions  or  shortening,  by  thickening  of  sheathes,  and  by 
peri-synovial  bands;  and  that  it  is  more  impirtani  at  this 
than  at  any  other  joint  to  make  ont  the  exact  phice  of  pain. 
Whether  or  no  the  patient  be  operated  on  under  the  influence 
of  ether,  it  is  important  to  press  with  the  thumb  firmly 
on  thtit  spot  while  flexion  is  being  enforced;  because  fibrous 
bonds,  and  to  them  such  pain  is  generally  due,  break  with 
greater  facility  if  their  place  of  attachment  be  firmly  secured, 
and  because  such  pressure  will  prevent  subluxation  of  a  carpal 
bone.  At  this  joint  it  is  especially  important  t^>  do  what  is 
necessary  with  a  sharp  jerk. 

The  Hip  Joint  dues  not  so  often  suffer  from  true  anchylosis  as 
from  the  other  three  forms  of  impediment,  with  which  con- 
siderable muscular  contracture  is  always  combined.  The  pos- 
ture is  very  nearly  always  flexion  and  adduction,  indeed  so 
constant  is  this  position  in  hip-joint  stiffness  that  fixity 
in  any  other  is  quite  a  clinical  curiosity.*  Adduction  con- 
notes shortening ;  and  flexion,  if  the  foot  be  brought  to  the 


*  TUeve  m  a  pi'CuliAr  conditioii   of  I 
contmcture  of  the  thighs  which,  tliough  1 
quite  iiidujwiidiml   of  joint  difl^LSC,  I 
mnfit  meotioii  Iierex  viz*i  t^ueh  sborieniog 
of  the  addiictore  thatthc  kneea  nre  kept 
dose  together  und  canQai  be  aoparaLeil  j 
nil  pro  tliaii  un  inch  or  two  even  hy  C4id- 
siflD^ablo   foice.      Generally   a   uertain  | 
aniouri't  of  floiion  of  bcntli  UiL^j:!!.^  and  , 


even  of  tho  legiv  i^  c«>mbiDed  with  the 
adduction.  TJie  eoni!iti<>n  entails  very 
oonttiderablu  liim<?uesij :  it  la  much  more 
eontnin^u  id  Ibi^  female  thnu  iii  the  rri'ik*, 
is  rartly  present  b^fortf  puberty,  ftiid  ftt 
li  nubile  period  of  life  may  be  u  rtLitsu 
of  great  trouble.  An  instance  (Case  83-i  ^ 
iJlustrntiuf^  tbiH  (Icfomiity  and  iin  truat* 
meot  is  given  in  Ihe  bequcl. 
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ground,  involves  lordosis  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the 
bend  (see  p.  446) ;  the  lameness  and  the  distortion  is  there- 
fore very  severe,  and  the  spmal  deformity  is  likely  to  go  on 
increasing,  so  as  at  last  to  interiere  with  vital  functions ;  indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  more  distressful  lameness.  Besides, 
when  the  thigh  is  mueh  add  acted  and  flexed^  it  is  ahnost  im- 
possible to  keep  the  upper  jmrt  of  its  inner  surface  clean  ;  per- 
spiration gathers  and  putrefies  between  thigh  and  scrotum  iu 
the  male,  between  thigh  and  labium  in  the  female ;  in  the 
latter  sex  micturition  is  embarrassed,  so  that  this  fold  is  often 
wetted  and  excoriated.  The  result  in  either  ease  is  an  evil 
odour,  frequent  erythematous  or  other  akin  iuiiammatiuns, 
and  occasionally  painful  ulcerations  at  the  parts.  It  is,  there- 
fore very  important,  more  especially  for  a  girl,  to  rectify  this 
posture ;  this  is  to  be  done,  if  the  anchylosis  be  false,  by  an 
operation,  which  combines  free  divisionof  muscles  with  rupture 
of  the  anchylosis.  In  dealing  with  a  case  of  hip  lameness,  the 
surgeon,  when  the  patient  is  fully  narcotised,  first  bends  the 
thigh  towards  the  abdomen,  and  whih^  still  thus  flexed  abducts 
it  considerably ;  then^  using  the  leg  aa  a  lever,  he  rotates  it 
both  inward  and  outward.  If  there  be  a  false  anchylosis,  the 
joint  adhesion  may  be  so  firm  and  short,  that  he  can  hardly 
effect  their  rupture,  while  the  patient  is  on  a  table ;  he  will 
find  the  surest  way  is  to  place  him  upon  a  mattress  or  folded 
blanket  on  the  floor  and  treat  the  limb  after  the  manner  of 
reducing  a  dislocation  by  manipulation.  But  after  the  false 
anchylosis  is  broken  down,  it  niay  be  impossible  t(j  sufRf^iently 
change  the  postures  of  flexion  and  adduction;  the  difliculty 
is  produced  by  contracture  of  certain  parts  which  have  to 
Ije  divided  by  the  knife.  Flexion  is  due  to  shortening  of  the 
ilio-psoas,  of  tlie  tensor  vaginae  iemoris,  of  tlie  Y  ligament, 
and  of  the  ilio-peroneal  band  of  the  fascia-lata ;  also,  in  the 
more  developed  cases,  to  contracture  of  the  rectus  femoris. 

Section  of  the  last-named  structures  may  be  accomjylished 
in  varicms  ways.  The  method  I  consider  best  is  this :  having 
fully  examined  the  amount  and  mode  of  tension,  the  thigh  its 
flexed  sufficiently  to  relax  the  parts;  the  tenotome  pierces 
the  skin  about  half-an-iuch  or  le«s  below  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  Bpine  outside  the  line  of  the  tensor  vaginas  feraoris,  and 
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takes,  beneath  tliat  muscle,  an  oblique  course  upward  and  inward 
to  its  inner  »ide  while  the  thigh  is  being  extended  ;  by  depress- 
ing the  handle,  the  blade  of  the  instrument,  kept  close  to  the 
bone,  8e|mrfttes  the  muscle  from  its  attachment.  Now  the 
edge  is  to  be  turned  more  directly  t^wartls  the  skin,  and 
the  faseia  lata — that  pjrtion  which  is  attached  ti)  Poupart's 
ligament — divided  to  the  puncture  without  withdrawing  the 
weapon.  If  attempts  to  still  further  extend  the  thigh  show 
that  the  outer  part  of  the  fascia  lui  pedes,  the  tenotome  is  to 
be  very  nearly  withdrawn,  the  handle  describes  a  half-circle 
round  the  skiu-puncturc,  and  then  from  this  point  the  blade 
passes  outward,  lying  a  little  below  the  crista  ilii  benejath  the 
fascia ;  when  the  edge  is  turned  outward  it  may  easily  be  made 
to  sever  all  the  necessary  parts  of  the  ilio-femoral  fascia. 

To  divide  the  rectus  and  Y  ligament,  make  anothc^r  puncture 
just  below  the  inferior  spine.  I  prefer  to  do  this  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  rectus  tendon,  to  pass  the  blade  Ixmeath 
it  well  to  the  outer  side,  and  to  divide  upward,  keeping  close  to 
the  bone.  This  section,  if  deep  enough,  severs  both  muselo 
and  ligament.  Thus  all  the  parts  impeding  extension,  save  the 
ilio-psoas,  which  is  not  accessible,  have  been  divided;  and  with 
the  exercise  of  a  little  force  the  thigh  may  now  be  extended, 
in  some  cases,  entirely.  In  other  instances  considerable  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced,  particularly  if  the  llexiun  be  chiefly 
due  to  contracture  of  the  ilitn psoas.  In  such  event,  the  pelvis 
rises  as  the  thigh  falls,  and  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine 
becomes  greatly  arched  (see  p*  447).  It  is  well  to  let  an 
assistant  fix  as  far  as  possible  the  ilium,  while  what  power 
may  be  justifiable  is  applied  to  the  thigh.  In  my  experience, 
however,  little  is  immediately  gained  by  this  effort,  although 
it  renders  after-treatment  more  eflicaeious,  than  when  no 
force  has  been  used.  Hence,  after  certain  attempts  have  been 
made,  the  rest  may  lie  effected  by  n  slower  process  thus :  the 
patient  is  placed  on  a  firm  bed ;  and  his  nates  are  raised  on  a 
hard  flat  pad  on  which  a  water-cushion  is  laid.  He  is  to  sit,  or  to 
be,  as  far  as  the  trunk  is  concerned,  in  semi-recumbency,  so  that 
the  thigh  lies  flat  on  the  mattress,  to  which  it  must  be  secured 
by  an  extra  sheet  and  heavy  shot-bags.  AVheu  all  this  is 
adjusted,  the  supjxjrt,  against  which  the  trunk  lies  in  it^  semi- 
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recumbency,  must  be  »l<iwly  depressed  imtil  he  lies  flat  with- 
out arch  of  the  loins.  The  treatment  will  oreupy  two  er  three 
weeka  ;  during  its  course  a  bend  of  the  loins  must  he  taken  t/O 
mean  that  the  lowering  of  the  upper  half  of  the  figure  has 
beeu  too  abrupt.  A  meehameal  couch,  permittiug  the  upper 
hrtlf  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  greatly  faeilitutes  treatment.  It 
should  be  known  that  in  certain  cases,  ehiefly  those  that  begftu 
in  early  life  and  have  lusted  for  years,  no  mere  force,  either 
gradual  or  smlden,  will  overcome  contraction  of  the  ilio-psoas. 
Other  means,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel,  may  then  stand 
open  to  the  surgeon's  and  patient's  choice,  if  the  detorniity  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  more  severe  operation. 

Adduction  of  the  thigh  is  due  to  contracture  of  the  adductor- 
mass,  including  the  peetinnus  and  gracilis,  combinetl  with 
sliortening  of  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.  In  severe 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  divide  all  these  parts  j  in  slighter  ones, 
a  certain  number  only  need  the  knife.  Division  of  the  adduc- 
tors is,  when  properly  performed,  a  by  no  means  severe  opera- 
tion, entailing  hardly  any  bleeding.  The  surgeon  finds  the 
angle  between  the  adductor  lougus  tendon  and  the  pnbes,  and 
here,  outside  that  tendon,  and  close  to  the  bone,  he  pierces  the 
skin  with  a  tenotome.  I  use  an  instrument  whose  blade  ia 
fonr  inches,  the  cutting  part  les^s  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  the  rest  is  blunt  and  rounded.  When  the  in- 
strument is  beneath  the  skin,  the  thigh  is  drawn  by  an  assist- 
ant outward,  the  adductor  longus  at  once  starts  into  strong  relief ; 
this  is  not  m  much  divided  as  peeled  ofif  the  bone ;  then  the 
gracilis  is  treated  in  the  same  w^ay.  By  this  time  the  thigh 
can  already  be  dra^^Ti  a  good  deal  more  outward,  and  the 
surgeon  can  feel  beneath  the  skin  what  parts  become  tight. 
If  it  be  found  desirable  to  divide  the  adductor  magnus  and 
brevis,  this  may  best  be  done  by  placing  on  the  tuber  ischii 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  the  tenotome,  not  withdrawn 
from  the  pnucture,  is  glided  onward  close  to  the  btme  till 
thi^  left  index  feels  it^  approach  beneath  the  skin.  Then  the 
operator,  directing  the  handle  outwards,  canses  tbe  blade  to  move 
with  a  swaying  motion  along  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes 
inwards,  separating  the  muscles  from  the  bone,  not  dividing 
their  fleshy  fibres.     When  this  is  done,  and  the  thigh  is  furtlior 
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iiM acted,  c<^rtnio  bands  of  the  inner  part  of  the  fascia  lata  may 
bo  fflt  tense  and  may  In:*  easily  divided.  In  the  male  thecrua 
penis  raust  of  course  lie  avoided.  Generally  stich  sections  are 
quite  sufficient  to  render  abdnction  easy ;  but  sc»metimes  the 
pectineus  is  so  contracturedj  that  it  also  requires  the  knife. 
Division  of  the  whole  mnscle  is,  without  endangering  the 
femoral  vein,  impossible;  but  the  inner  part  may  be  safely 
cut  by  feeling  for  the  beiit  of  the  femtiral  artery,  making 
alk>wance  of  a  certain  space  for  the  vein  and  lymphatics, 
placing  the  left  index  on  a  spot  to  wliich  without  danger  the 
knife  may  be  passed*  and  making  section  to  that  place.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  rest  of  the  muscle  always  either  tears 
or  yields  to  the  extent  required.  I  would  again  emphasize 
the  fact  that  bloodlessness  and  safety  depend  npon  keeping 
the  edge  quite  close  to  the  bone.  I  have  very  often  thus  per- 
formed this  operation  without  any  blood  eff'usion,  whereas  if  the 
part^  are  severed  at  a  distauee  from  their  origin,  some  consider- 
able bleeding  from  the  surkos  of  the  muscle  occurs,  the  inner 
part  of  the  thigh  l>ecomes  deeply  ecch}TMosed,  and  the  suljse- 
qnent  passive  movements  must  be  verj^  considerably  postponed. 

After  ci>mi)letiun  fif  the  operation,  and  when  the  limb  is 
gnflieiently  free,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  bed  broad 
enough  to  allow  of  his  lying  on  the  back  with  his  thigh  con- 
siderably abducted,  and  it  is  to  be  retained  in  this  position  by 
sandbags  and  sheets,  after  the  manner  already  described. 
Moreover,  if  the  mal posture  have  involved  much  flexion,  a 
firm  cushion  shonld  be  placed  under  the  nates,  so  that  the 
liml),  resting  on  the  bed,  is  fully  extended.  A  skilful  nurse 
will  readily  replace  when  necessary  this  cushion  by  a  bed-pan. 

The  Knee  Joint  may  be  fixed  either  in  the  [losition  of  flexion 
or  extension,  or  again  it  may  have  movement  within  certain 
limits,  which  it  is  desirable  to  increase.  The  management  of 
this  last  form  being  identical,  or  nearly  identical,  with  the 
after-treatment  of  anchylosis,  its  consideration  shall  be  deferred 
until  that  subject  is  discussed. 

A  knee  joint  fixed  in  the  straight  position  presents,  in 
the  generality  of  cases,  but  few  difficulties;  yet,  befnre  under- 
taking any  operative  measures,  it  is  well  to  ascertain  the  exact 
condition  of  parts,  more  especially  the  mobility  of  the  patella 
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tiD  the  femnr*  If  this  lione  he  fixed  to  the  eon<lyIes,  or,  as  inoro 
usually  happoiis,  to  the  outer  cuiidyle,  and  if,  without  loosen- 
ing that  connection,  the  linxb  be  forcibly  flexed,  the  patient 
will  subsequently  have  very  little  power  of  controlling  the  leg ; 
it  swings  very  loosely  within  the  limits  of  its  mobility — a  serious 
defect,  as  it  is  under  such  circumstances  a  very  unstable  sup- 
port. To  ascertain  the  fixation  or  amount  of  fixation  of  the 
patella,  the  bone,  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  three  first 
fingerSj  may  be  pushed  in  difforent  directions;  frequently  no 
up  or  down  movement  can  be  imparted  to  it,  while  a  certain 
lateral  mobility  shows  that  the  unic^n  is  not  sufficiently  firm  to 
form  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  con  tern  plateil  procedure ;  or  if 
no  demonstrable  sideways  movement  can  be  obtained,  one  may 
nevertheless  be  able  to  rock  the  bone  by  placing  a  forefinger 
of  each  hand  on  its  lateral  edges,  and  pressing  with  one  and 
the  other  alternately.  In  such  case  a  little  more  impetliment 
may  be  expected,  but  none  that  need  negative  flexion,  combined 
probably  with  other  measures. 

If,  however,  the  patella  be  nearly  or  quite  free,  the  snrgeon 
may  proceed  to  operation.  We  suppose  some  very  limited 
mobility,  indicating  no  trne  anchylosis  to  exist.  The  patient 
is  to  be  placed  either  on  a  table  and  mattress  or  on  a 
sufiiciently  hard  couch,  and  the  snrgeon  should  so  arrange 
matters,  that  he  will  meet  with  no  external  obstacle  or  incon- 
venience in  c*arrying  out  Ids  intention.  I  allude  more  especiaUy 
to  the  fixed  point,  upon  which  he  nieans  to  rest  the  back  of  the 
femur,  while  he  is  bending  the  leg.  This  niay  be  the  lower  edge 
of  the  table,  towards  which  the  patient  may  be  shifted  when 
narcotised ;  or  it  may  be  the  surgeon's  own  knee.  I  myself 
generally  prefer  this  latter,  as  the  sensation  on  my  own  lirrd> 
aids  the  muscular  sense  of  the  arm  in  determining  the  amount 
of  pressure  and  of  force.  When,  then,  the  patient,  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  conch,  is  fully  etherised,  no  shifting  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  limb  is  abducted  at  the  hip,  and  laid  across  the 
surgeon's  knee,  which  is  uplield  by  placing  his  foot  on  a  stool 
or  block,  previously  selected  according  to  its  height  and  firm- 
ness. Grasping  now  the  thigh  just  alxjve  the  condyles  with  one 
hand,  the  leg  just  above  the  malleoli  with  the  other,  he  tiends, 
by  means  of  short,  sharp  jerks,  rather  than  by  a  steady  pro- 
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longed  effort,  the  knee  t<)  a  sufficient  extent.  In  doing  tlxis, 
however,  some  caution  mnst  be  nsed,  more  partienlarly  if  the 
original  joint-malady  was  of  kmg  duration  and  have  left  a  false 
anehyli)sis,  whieli  also  ha^  been  of  some  standing;  for  in  siieh 
ccmditiou  tlie  ligaments,  both  internal  and  external,  have  under* 
gone  considerable  ehanges,  and  if  flexion  be  e^irried  too  far, 
they  raay  be  either  rent  or  so  loosened  that  a  very  hix  joint 
with  a  highly  inconvenient  amount  of  lateral  movement  will 
result  It  is  better,  under  snch  circnmstances,  to  be  content 
with  a  smaller  are  of  motion ;  and,  while  bending  the  limb,  to 
carefully  ascertain  from  time  to  time,  that  no  m(»bi!ity  in 
abnormal  directions  is  being  produced. 

If,  when  enntem|ihiting  forced  flexion  of  a  knee,  the  patella 
be  founri  attached  to  one  of  the  femoral  condyles,  it  behovea 
the  surgeon  to  make  tint,  with  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy, 
whether  the  union  be  bony  or  fibrous.  In  the  latter  case, 
tlio  best  practice  is  to  pass,  several  days  before  the  larger 
o|)eration,  a  strong  tenotome  under  the  bone  and  separate 
it  from  the  femur.  In  doing  this,  he  must  bear  in  mind  the 
shape  of  the  smrface,  and  if  the  attachment  be  wide,  will 
find  it  convenient  to  make  two  skin  punctures,  the  one  at  the 
outer-upper,  the  other  at  the  inner-lower,  edge  of  tlie  hone. 
During  the  next  few  days  the  knee-cap  must  be  moved  about 
as  freely  >is  possible  over  the  femoral  condyles,  in  order  to 
make  tlie  new  bonds  of  re-attachment — and  I  presume  such 
bonds  always  f<jrm — as  long  and  flf^xible  as  possible.  Also 
after  flexion  of  the  limb  has  been  employed,  and  mobility 
given  to  the  leg,  the  same  manceuvre  must  bo  continued.  The 
two  operations  may  be  simultaneous;  but  a  better  result  is 
obtained  by  allowing  m\  interval  of  a  week  between  them. 

In  dealing  with  a  knee  fixed  in  flexion,  we  must  also,  before 
deciding  to  operate,  study  the  condition  of  the  patella,  and 
for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  former  ease,*  But  more 
iiuportant  still  is  the  relationship  between  tibia  and  femur, 
whether,  namely,  this  be  normal,  or  whether  some  subluxation 
have    occurred.      The    signs   and  appearances    of  this    state 
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have  been  already  described  (p.  176).  Of  course,  if  the  knee 
be  much  heiit,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  diagnosing  with 
certainty  the  disphicemeut,  but  it  becomes  immediately  evident 
on  even  a  small  amount  of  extension. 

The  plan  of  procedure  must  depend  more  or  less  upon  the 
amount  of  resistance  which  the  surgeon  expects ;  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  means,  more  potent  than 
the  mere  hands,  of  fixing  the  tliigh,  viz,  a  broad  Icmther  strap, 
with  some  pads  to  prevent  injury  to  the  skin.  The  patient 
should  Im  narcotised  on' a  table,  and  the  surgeon  should  grasp 
the  front  of  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee  with  one  hand,  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  with  the  other.  He  should  always  flex 
the  limb  before  proceeding  to  straighten  it,  the  object  being 
to  rupture,  by  this  movement,  certain  bunds,  and  thus  diminish 
resistance  in  the  direction  desired.  He  then  proceeds,  by 
short.,  sharp  jerks,  to  straighten  the  leg ;  the  first  few  inches 
of  movement  are  generally  easy,  hut  soon  a  check  is  arrived 
at,  and  its  reason  should  be  studkd  before  any  further  force 
is  used.  It  may  be  that  the  patella  (if  its  condition  have  not 
lieen  jtrevioualy  made  out  and  treated),  fixed  hiw  down  on  the 
femur,  forms  a  sort  of  buttress  against  the  front  edge  of  the 
tibia  and  prevents  further  extension.  Its  attachments  may 
be  divided,  when  feasible,  in  the  manner  above  described,  and 
further  eflort  to  straighten  the  leg  may  be  used.  More  fre- 
ipiently  the  obstacle  is  due  to  contraeture  of  the  flexor  muscles ; 
indeed,  such  condition  is  so  usual,  whenever  the  knee  is  fixed 
in  a  jiosture  of  considerable  flexion,  that  the  surgeon  must 
be  prepared  to  divide  the  hamstring  tendons.  This  should 
ill  all  cases  be  done  close  to  the  tibia,  so  that  the  section 
may  be  as  much  as  possible  in  tendinous  ]iarts,  avoiding  more 
interference  than  is  necessary  with  muscular  fibre.  The  outer 
or  inner,  whichever  is  most  tense,  should  be  selected  for  the 
first  operation.  The  skin  puncture  shouhl  never  be  in  the 
popliteal  siuiee,  but  outsitle  it,  i.e.  in  front  and  outside  the  inner 
hamstring ;  in  front  and  inside  the  outer  one.  This  choice  is 
made  to  avoid  an  infelicitous  accident,  which  has  more  than 
once  been  noted  in  the  annals  of  surgery,  namely  a  rent  com- 
mencing in  either  puncture,  when  badly  placed,  running  right 
across  the  back  of  the  knee  to  the  other  opening ;  whereas,  if 
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the  skin  wounds  bo  mado  in  the  part  above  indicated,  they  will 
be  sitnated  in  portions  of  skin  not  subject  to  be  stretched  in 
the  subsequent  steps  of  the  proceeding.  To  divide  the  inner 
mnscleBi  choose  a  point  for  puncture  just  above  and  K^hind  the 
femoral  epicondyle,  and  place  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
in  the  popliteal  sptice  outside  but  close  to  the  tendons.  Thrust 
the  tenotome  with  its  edge  upward  towanls  this  finger,  until  it 
be  felt  approaching  the  surface ;  then  turn  the  edge  inwards, 
and,  partly  by  a  saw-like  movement  of  the  instrument,  partly 
by  pressing  the  soft  parts  against  it*  with  the  fingers,  divido 
these  tendons  and  the  fascia  covering  them, 

A  similar  plan  is  to  be  pursued  in  dividing  the  biceps 
tendon ;  but  the  position  of  the  extenial  popliteal  nerve  is  to 
be  renioml>eTed.  Two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  placed  on  the  inner 
edge  of  this  tendon  are  made  to  pre^s  deeply,  so  as  to  separate 
somewhat  the  nerve  from  the  muscle,  and  towards  one  of  these 
fingers — the  one  lying  nearest  to  the  fibuhi — the  tenotome  is 
passed,  the  edge  turned  to  the  tendon,  which  is  ea^sily  div^ided, 
the  fascia  over  it,  and  the  ilii>peroneal  band  may  also  be 
severed.  In  further  straightening  the  limb,  a  thickened  fascial 
band  often  starts  into  relief  in  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space. 
If  this  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  efficient  extension,  it  also 
may  be  cut.  The  puncture  should  be  made  a  little  distance 
away,  and  the  part  may  l>e  incised  either  towards  the  surface 
or  towards  the  depth.  Of  course  the  position  of  nerve  and 
vein  will  l>e  borne  in  mind ;  also  that  a  small  incision  into  this 
thickened  band  will  enable  the  rest  to  be  torn.* 

When  thus  all  accessible  obstacdes  to  entire  extension  have 
been  eliminated,  it  would  appear  that  the  limb  should  lie 
submissive  in  the  surgeon's  hands;  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  my 
readers  the  necessity  of  caution.  While  extending  a  knee 
joint  that  has  been  fixed  at  an  angle  approaching  ninety 
degrees,  especially  if  some  displacement  backward  of  the  tibia 
be  present,  any  ill-considered  force,  any  roogh  excess  of  pow^, 
is  extremely  likely  to  produce  posterior  subluxation.  The 
surgeon  then  must  not  be  content  merely  to  verify  the  fact 

*  The  occasiottal  neceBsity  for  thi»  I  dividing  tliu  Imnielrtngs  in  ik(*  iimnticr 
puuDtiue   \b  nn  odilitioital  leamm  for  \  I  Lavu  di'scribtd  iu  the  text 
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that  the  limb  is  under  his  efforts  l>ecoraiii^  straighter;  he 
must  see  that  this  is  produced  by  the  proper  changes  of 
position,  and  that  the  tibia  is  g^liding  not  backward  but  forward 
on  the  condyles.  Moreover,  if  the  slightest  tendency  to  l)ack- 
ward  displacement  appear — if  the  parts  just  beneath  the  patella 
are  seen  or  felt  to  become  more  hollow  instead  of  more  pro- 
minent— ho  must  at  once  stop  all  attempts  at  continued 
extension.  It  may  be  that  by  downward  traction  on  the  foot 
he  may  gain  a  little  more  rectitude  without  further  displace- 
ment ;  also  if  the  limb  be  fixed  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the 
furthest  extension  compatible  witli  safety  a  future  effort  may 
be  of  considerable  avail ;  but  at  the  present  moment  all  efforts 
at  angular  straightening  must  cease.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  distinctly  verify  the  structure  which  produces  tliis  tondency 
to  posterior  luxation^  nevertheless  I  think  1  am  right  in  saying 
that  it  is  the  anterior  crucial  ligament*  which  is  relaxed  during 
flexion  of  the  limb.  If  this  flexion  be  prolonged  it  retracts, 
then  thickens  and  hardens  to  an  abnormal  brevity.  When  in 
such  etindition  the  limb  is  straightened  it  does  not  allow  tho 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  glide  forward  on  the  condyles,  Imt 
retains  it  in  the  plae«  it  occupied  during  flexion.  But  a 
straight  tibia  the  anterior  edge  of  whose  tuberosity  rests  in 
extension  on  tho  same  part  it  lay  on  in  flexion,  is  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a-half  too  far  l>ack,  i.e.  is  partially  dislocato<l. 

The  method  of  fixing  the  joint  so  as  U}  lose  nothing  of  the 
advantages  gained,  will  depend  partly  on  the  surgeon's  pre- 
dilections; but  he  must  in  all  cases  be  guided  by  two  circum- 
stances, viz.  the  amtiunt  of  force  that  has  lH:*cn  used,  and  tho 
amount  of  rectitude  attained.  If  the  knee  has  been  straightened 
as  much  as  is  desirable  by  the  expend ituro  of  little  force,  tho 
limb  may  advantageously  be  put  in  plaster-of-paris.  If  this 
end  have  only  been  gained  by  considemble  exertion,  a  certain 
amount  of  inflammation  may  be  expect<*<l ;  wherefore,  a  back 
splint,  fi>r  instance  an  Amcsbury,  leaving  the  joint  free  for 
the  applicati*m  of  ice,  is  preferable.  Again,  if  an  insuflicient 
extension  have  been  gained,  an  Amesbury  splint  will,  by  its 


*  This  ligamt'Tit  is  tbu  cliicf  opponen  I 
of  cxceeyivo  X'xtfUMinni,  (mil  *if  fnrwnnt 
dtftplncement  of  tiie  Ubift,  Wheu  shnri- 
ctH'd,  tbpirc'foret  ^^  <1i*cribed  in  tho  it  xt, 


thereby  mkptcd  to  a  flc^xed  jjoetiire  ouly, 
it  Tfiast,  wbi  D  tlie  fli'xioii  h  Htmigh  trued 
out,  furcd  tlie  tibial  tubifroeitiefl  Imck 
wiirrl 
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screw  f*ircp,  eiinhlo  us,  withiu  the  next  few  days,  to  gaui  a 
lit  tie  mi)re.  When  the  stiffness  has  depenrled  npon  mere 
para-synovial  imjiediraont,  and  the  object  therefore  is  to  ^Te 
freer  moveTueiit,  an  Amoslniry  splint  is  the  best  appliance  ;  it 
|H*ni)its  lis  to  put  the  limb  sometimes  more  flexed,  sometimes 
mare  extended^  and  thus  to  prevent  the  regeneratioE  of  thickened 
bands. 

T}is  AnJds  is  very  often  stifl'ened  by  tendinous  displacement 
or  adhesion,  but  also  by  causes  nearer  to  or  in  the  joint.  The 
first  two  are  the  sec|iiehi3  of  sprains  or  of  fractures  near  the 
mallefJi*  and  are,  with  the  same  form  of  injury  at  the  wrist, 
the  chief  eases  that  make  the  reputation  of  bone-setters.  Such 
a  ease  is  that  of 

G.  R,,  a  gentleman  aged  19,  sprained  his  ankle  in  a  foot- 
race. He  told  me  that  the  pain  came  on,  and  that  the  sprain 
seemed  to  occur  not  when  the  weight  w^as  on  the  foot,  but  when 
it  waa  lifted.  He  fell  simply  because  ho  dared  not  put  the 
foi>t  to  the  ground,  and  tried  to  save  himself  by  hopping  on 
the  sound  one,  but  his  impetus  was  too  great.  He  came  at 
once  to  me^  6th  February,  1864.  The  ankle  was  not  swollen^ 
and  I  failed  to  discover  anything  abnormal  in  the  position  or 
condition  of  the  parts.  Two  days  afterwards  he  came  again. 
My  treatment  (the  opera-dancers'  cure)  had  greatly  diminished 
the  pain,  so  that  he  felt  none  while  at  rest;  but  os  soon  as  he 
tried  to  put  weight  on  the  foot,  a  sharp  pain  rendered  the  limb 
useless.  I  now  examined  him  more  carefully,  and  found  a 
rounded  line  running  obliquely  down  the  outer  surface  of  the 
fibula.  This  could  be  moved  by  the  finger  back  and  forth 
upon  the  bone,  and  was  evidently  the  penmeus  longus  tendon. 
I  placed  my  patient  on  the  couch^  flexed  the  foot  to  the  utmost, 
rotating  it  out,  kept  it  a  few  seconds  in  this  position,  and  then 
suildenly  extended  and  turned  the  limb  inw^ird.  A  sharp  and 
lond  snap  took  place,  the  rounded  line  on  the  fibula  disap- 
peared, and  he  now  at  once  could  bear  his  whole  weight  on  the 
foot  without  pain.  Strapping  plaster  was  tightly  applied,  to 
prevent  displucement,  caution  in  moving  about  enjoined.  The 
tendon — and  I  have  frequently  seen  the  young  gentleman 
since — has  never  slipped  out  again,* 

*  This  Ainouut  of  good  fortune  ia  mre,  a  didiocnted  tendon  is  gtanetBlty  subj&ot 
to  frequent  di^plaoementfl. 
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In  another  ease  the  posterior  tibial  became  dislucated,  and 
its  rophicement  was  far  more  difficult* 

After  sprains  of  some  severity  inflaoimation  of  the  tendinous 
sheathes  is  very  apt  to  leave  adhesions,  between  their  inner 
surface  and  the  tendon  itself.  Here,  too,  the  bone-aetter  has 
succeeded  frequently  in  restoring  painless  motion,  whieh  a  more 
cautions — perhaps  I  should  say  timid— treatment  hiis  failed  to 
confer,  for  if  once  these  adhesions  be  broken  or  sufficiently 
stretched,  they  give  no  further  trouble.  Under  much  the  same 
category  come  the  slig:bter  forms  of  the  paru-syuovial  impedi- 
ment, ciises  that  are  particularly  amenable  to  an  energetic  and 
well-directed  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand^  severe  para-synovial  impediments  and 
false  anchylosis,  unless  of  very  small  extentj  arc  at  the  ankle- 
joint  very  refractory  by  reason  of  the  anatomical  conditions*  No 
other  large  articulation  is  formed  at  the  distal  part  by  a  bone 
so  short  as  the  astragalus,  so  devoid  of  muscular  attachment 
and  with  other  joints  so  closely  packed  in  its  neighhourhood. 
Hence  this  bijue,  when  fixed  with  mine  pertinacity  to  the  tibia- 
fibular  surfaces,  offers  no  place  of  vantage  for  a  grip  or  for 
leverage.  We  may  seize  the  front  of  the  foot  in  one  hand, 
the  heel  in  the  other;  but  the  force  exerted  will  primarily 
affect  the  medio-tars4il,  and  the  calc^ineo-seaphoid  joint.  If 
these  be  free,  they  may  still  further  Ije  loosened ;  but  the 
ankle  vrill  only  be  secondarily  influenced,  if  at  all.  We  can, 
therefore,  Imrdly  bring  to  bear  ujwn  the  ankle-joint  sufficient 
power  to  solve  any  firm  impediments  in  that  articulation  unless 
we  call  in  the  aid  of  mechanism  to  support  and  uphold  the 
tarsid  joints,  A  piece  of  poro-plastie  ftdt  is  to  be  cut  and 
mouhled  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  allowed  to  dry.  This  is 
afterwards  put  in  silUf  and  the  foot  from  the  root  of  the  toes 
to  the  point  of  the  heel,  avoiding  the  maUeoli  and  the  part 
just  in  front  and  behind  them,  are  enveloped  in  a  plaster-of- 
paris  bjindage,  and  sufficiently  covered  with  plaster  to  be  on 
the  next  day  very  strong.  It  is  well,  while  the  plaster  is 
half-set,  to  see  that  its  edge  behind  and  in  front  leaves  room 
for  the  hinge-movement  of  the  joint,  and  to  cut  away,  while 
still  8uft>  all  undue  projection.  On  the  next  day,  the  plaster 
being  firm  and  the  poro-plastic  felt  ctuite  stiff,  the  foot  is,  as  it 
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were,  consolidated  for  the  time  into  a  single  mass»  and  power 
may  bo  exerted  on  the  ankle  joint  without  endangering,  or 
wasting  one's  eftorts  on,  the  other  artieulations  of  the  foot. 

The  more  usual  pjsture,  in  which  the  ankle  joint  is  stifTened, 
18  with  the  foot  at  right  angles  to  the  leg ;  if  the  obstacle  to 
movement  bo  in  such  case  considerable,  the  surgeon  will  re- 
mem  l>er  that  in  a  short  time  the  tarsal  joints  acquire  a  flexibility . 
whieli  forms  an  excellent  substitnto  for  ankle-movement,  as  is 
evidenced,  among  other  events,  by  the  excellent  performance 
of  the  limb,  when,  after  excision,  the  astragalus  and  the  tibiii 
are  immovably  united.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  em- 
ployment of  any  considerable  violence  can  hardly  be  justi* 
fiuble ;  section  of  tendons  or  of  other  structures  is  perfectly 
unnecessary* 

Occtusionally,  when  the  ankle  is  stiffened,  the  foot  is  con* 
sidenibly  Hexed :  in  such  ease  the  amount  of  impediment  at 
the  ankle  itself  must  be  judged  partly  by  the  resistance  to 
further  tlexion,  partly  by  the  tension  of  the  tendo  Achillis, 
when  extension  is  tried.  If  the  imi>ediment  to  extension  be 
chiefly  tendinous,  section  of  that  structure  and  a  slight  amount 
of  force  will  put  the  fixit  in  good  pjsition.  If  the  impediment 
be  very  much  in  the  artieulatiun  also,  the  plaater-of-paris 
appliance  may  bo  adopted  the  day  before;  then  the  tendon 
may  l>e  divided  and  the  foot  in  its  firm  case  can  be  extended. 
More  persistent  effort  than  in  the  former  position  may  bo 
employed  to  loosen  the  false  anchylosis,  since  the  iK)8ture  is 
decided  detriment  No  other  than  the  tendo  Achillis  should 
be  cut,  for  no  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  astragalus,  and  none 
other  than  the  above-named  behind  the  ankle  joint.* 

The  after-treatment  of  all  these  eases  is,  firstly,  to  obviate 
inflammation  or  Uy  combat  such  as  may  supervene,  unless  any 
great  resistance  have  been  so  forcibly  overcome  that  some 
inflammatory  action  may  be  confidently  exi>ected ;  rest  for  the 
first  twenty-lour  or  forty-eight  hours  is  all  that  will  be  needed, 
but  this  rest  shoidd  l>e  complete ;  some  immobilising  appliance 
must  be  used,  and  on  the  choice  of  these  a  few  words  will  be 

•  Dofomiity  of  the  foot  proper  belonga  I  n>aflonfl    ae^iut    division    of    U^mlotw 
to  aootlior  dutiiuin  of  flurgury ;  t^ere  we  I  about  tho  root  are  Buftleientljr  diicaBsed 
are  tioaling  im  rely  Viiih  (UHuiitiowd  of  |  (aoe  C&ee  oq  '  Clubftjot  without  Ciittin^  j 
the    ankle    joint.      In    nnother    work  |  Tondons).'  * 
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said  liereafter.  In  some  CAses,  especially  if  the  angle  have  bf^eu 
much  changed  so  that  aome  of  the  aoft  parte  aro  considerably 
stretched,  an  opiate  will  be  desirable,  and  this  is  of  course  best 
given  hypodermically,  and  for  choice  in  the  operated  limb. 
If  inilamniatory  symptoms  appear,  cold  is  the  best  remedy ;  it 
shoidd  be  applied  by  an  ice-bag,  and  if  the  posture  in  which 
the  limb  has  l>een  put  at  rest  causes  much  tension  of  parts,  this 
may  be  slightly  changed ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
certtiin  advantage  is  lost  by  such  concession.  The  inflam- 
mation, unless  luijustiflable  violence  have  been  UBcd,  subsides 
in  a  few  hours. 

The  choice  of  means,  wherewith  to  secure  rest,  and  at  the 
same  time  good  position,  must  depend  upon  the  expectation 
that  the  operative  measures  may  have  been  severe  enongh  to 
produce  inflammation,  and  also  upon  the  result  we  may  hope 
to  attain.     If  inflammation  \ye  expected,  some  appliance,  which 
leaves  the  joint  free  for  applications  must  be  chosen.     Thus, 
an  iimesbury  splint  for  the  knee,  a  rectangular  splint  for  the 
elbow,  and  so  on.     If  the  limb  have  been  not  placed  quite  as 
far  as  could  be  desired  in  the  desiderated  posture^  the  Ames- 
bury  for   the  knee   and  ankle  will  permit  of  further,  more 
gradual  rectification.     For   the  elbow  may  be  used  a  splint 
formed  of  two  metal  gutters  for  the  inside  of  the  arm  and  forearm 
respci'tively,  jointed  together  at  the  angle  and  provided  with  a 
screw  and  winged  nut,  enabling  the  surgeon  on  each  visit  to 
move  the  limb,  and  then  by  giving  a  turn  of  the  nnt  with 
finger   and   thimib   fixing   it   in   any  desired  poature.     Such 
splints  may  also  be  used,  if  a  movable  articulation  is  the  aim 
in  yiew.      Cases  of  para-synovial  impediment  usually  permit 
the  atttiinment  of  a  movable  joint ;    so  also  with  the  slighter 
forms  of  false  anchylosis,  while  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  this 
latter  condition  we  usually  must  be  satisfied  with  mere  rectifi- 
cation of  posture.     This  is  especially  the  ease  with  the  knee, 
because,  after  the  great  changes  of  structure  which  a  consider- 
able false  anchylosis  connotes,  free  motion  at  the  joint  is  too  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  a  looseness  of  parts,  which  renders  the 
limb  an  insufficient  support.    When,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  mere  rectification  is  the  object  to  be  attained,  uud  if  we  expect 
no  or  only  slight  infltuuination,  the  best  appliance  is  some  im- 
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movable  apimratus :  plaster-of-paris,  which  Bets  so  qnickly 
the  linili  is  tixetl  before  the  patient  recoTera  consciousness, 
the  most  convenient  for  all  joints  except  the  hip  and  sbotilder. 
Also  convenient  is  the  p«>ro-plastic  felt,  which  enable  as  to 
have  a  part  of  the  joint  in  view,  and  move  it  from  its  case 
occasionally.  Its  disadvantage  is,  that  we  can  never  be  quite 
sure  before  operating  of  the  position  to  which  we  shall  attain  ; 
this  is  overcome  by  having  two  or  three  such  splints  cut  at 
differing  angles,  fitting  both  upper  and  lower  segTuents  in 
various  jx>stures. 

If  the  object  have  been  to  regain  mobility,  a  course  of  passive 
movement   must   be   begun  (absence  of  inllamraation   being 
supposcfl)  not  sooner  than  three  days  and  not   later  tlian  a 
week  after  operation.    If  the  patient  be  courageous  and  motion 
uf  the  joint  not  very  painful,  this  may  Ik?  carried  on  without 
an  anflesthetic ;  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
narcosis ;  only  let  the  surgeon  remember  that  mere  rapture  ol 
bonds  is  not  now  his  object;  he  must  move  the  limb  in  itg^ 
various  directions  a  good  deal — the  more  the  better,  if  he  use 
his  judgment  to  avoid  wliat  may  induce  inflammation.     The. 
fingers  and  the  elbow  have  most  frequently  to  be  thus  treated  i 
twice,     A  good  and  experienced  rubber,  having   been    well 
instructed  by  the  surgeon  as  to  what  he  requires,  will  effectJ 
more  than  the  patient  himself:  nevertheless  at  certain  joints^J 
as  the  knee,  elb^w,  and  wrist,  certain  assistance  by  means  a^ 
weights  is  very  advantageous. 

To  regain  much  movement  in  a  joint  that  has  been  eon-^ 
aiderably  atiflenod  demands  from  the  patient  perseverance  and 
8i»me   courage ;    if  he  have   not   or  will   nut   exercise   these 
qualities,  the  greatest  skill  on  earth  will  avail  hut  little. 


True  anchylosis  or  osseous  union  between  the  bones  of  a 
joint  *  is  no  unfrequent  event ;  indeed  it  has  been  shown  in 
preceding  pages  to  be  occasionally  the  best  and  natural  euro 


•  8onio  writers  U30  tlie  worrls  b^tios- 
todB  Biid  ani'hyli^iiiii  ft»  synonyrtis  ;  ety- 
liioUjgicaUy  tliL-re  may,  jjerhnjwt,  bo  no 
objeet Ion  to  tbiJd  c'liiployineDt  of  ihw 
terms  ;  liut  it  is  wt^l!  k*  havv-  n  (U-ftinc- 
tWo  tUL'iiiiiug  for  witrilii,  Iioiicl'  I  wrtio 


sjuoaUma  only  when  Apealdtig  of  boiiy 
union  ftfter  removul  by  oiyerotion  of  the 
joint  Biirfiices,  trae  or  bony  anchyloas 
otilv  dcQuting  oflneoud  union  a»  a  prooew  ^ 
nu^i  outoomo  of  disf^oee. 
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of  certain  severe  diseases.  The  8iirgeon*s  duty,  under  such 
circumstance,  wns  explained  to  be  so  to  place  an<l  maintain 
the  joint,  that  when  tha  process  is  complcto,  the  limb  sliull  be 
left  in  the  best  possible  position  for  future  use,  such  position 
being  not  merely  diff*^rent  for  difteront  joints,  but  in  a  less 
degree  for  the  same  joint  of  various  persons,  according  to  their 
occupation.  Thus,  when  the  result  of  an  articular  disease  must 
be  anchylosis,  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surg^eon, 
docility  and  patience  on  that  of  the  sufferer,  will  render  subse- 
queut  interference  with  the  limb  unnecessary ;  but  neverthe- 
less from  neglect  to  consult  a  surgeon,  from  severity  of  disease, 
from  lack  of  courage  on  the  one  side  or  of  patience  on  the 
other,  we  frequently  have  to  do  with  inconveniently  anchylosod 
limbs,  and  patients  are  very  desirous  of  having  this  trouble 
removed.  The  surgeon  is  bound  to  take  into  consideration 
such  wishes ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
operation,  as  also  what  can  and  what  cannot  l>e  gained. 

Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  question.  Forcible  fracture,  by  powerful  machinery  * 
or  simply  by  the  manual  force  of  surgeon  and  a  staff  of  assist- 
ants,! has  been  much  vaunted,  chiefly  by  Coutinentnl  surgeons, 
but  as  it  is  probable  that  all  such  procedures  have  been  super- 
seded by  less  violent  and  more  certain  methods,  references  to 
these  propomtls  and  cases  need  not  be  given. 

The  procedures  of  the  present  day  and  of  a  wide  future  are 
two,  namely,  the  removal  of  a  wedge  from  or  simple  section  of 
the  bono,  either  on  the  site  of  the  anchyljsed  joint  or  in  the 
shaft  above  or  below.  To  an  American  surgeon,  IJr.  libma 
Barton,  belongs  the  honour  of  first  practising  osteotomy  with 
removal  of  a  wedge.  His  patient  had  anciiylosis  of  the  hip; 
in  1826  that  surgeon  "sawed  through  the  great  trochanter  and 
the  net^k  in  a  transverse  direction."  Passive  motion  was  used 
after  three  weeks,  and  lor  a  time  the  false  joint  remained  mobile, 
but  gradually  became  quite  fixed.  I  find  no  record  of  any 
repetition  of  this  bold  procedure  until  1862,  when  Dr.  Lewis 
Sayre  removed,  for  true  anchylosis  of  the  hip,  a  **  roof-shaped  " 
segment  of  bone  from  the  femur  above  the  small  trochanter. 


t  Max     LiUigenbock,     of    iliiuovui,  |  others. 


I  '  Uolftrr  gi!waltartm<?  Strechung/  &<s,,  and 
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Some  exfolifttiou  occurred,  but  in  seven  months  the  man  walked 
very  well,  and  ropurteil  himself  a  year  afterwards  as  moving 
about  with  ease.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  a  movable  joint 
was  oht^iint^l ;  if  not,  the  flexibility  of  the  sacro-iliac  articu- 
lation formed  an  excellent  substitute  for  hip-movement ;  the 
result  was  eminently  sati8fact<-»ry.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  Dr.  8ayre  repeated  this  operation  on  the  jierson  of  a  young 
lady.  At  first  her  progress  seemed  satisfactory  ;  but  abscesses 
after wsirds  formed,  extuliations  took  place,  and  the  patient 
succumbed  six  months  after  the  operation  w*ith  lung  compli- 
catioT^s  and  other  troubles.* 

In  1861*  Mr.  William  Adams  sawed  through  the  neck  of  an 
anehylosed  femur.  He  calls  this  operation  subcutaneous  8< 
tion  of  the  femoral  neek.  His  case  was  successful.  In  1876 
he  published  t  the  results  of  twenty  cases  at  the  bunds  of  dif- 
ferent surgeons  ;  of  these  three  died.  Of  the  seventeen  givi 
as  successful,  a  goodly  proportion  suffered  from  suppuration ; 
some  of  them  from  considenible  suppuration. 

In  1872  Mr.  Gant  divided  the  femur  some  distance  below  the 
small  trochanter  with  a  narrow  saw.  The  ease  was  suecessful, 
and  has  been  repeated, f 

In  October  1878  I  divided  the  femur  above  the  small 
trcKjhanter  with  a  chain  saw\  The  boy,  aged  14,  had  complete 
anchylosis  of  the  hip  at  an  angle  rather  less  than  90  degrees* 
The  boy  had  no  pyrexia  ;  the  wound  healed  rapidly  and  without 
suppuration ;  the  success  was  remarkable  (see  Case  85).  I  had 
intended  to  perform  this  same  operation  on  another  patient, 
in  8eptember  of  the  same  year,  but,  being  obliged  to  le^ve 
town,  asked  my  friend  Jlr.  Cantlie  to  do  it  for  me.  Some 
diflSculty  in  getting  the  saw  round  the  bone  induced  that 
surgeon  to  use  the  chisel ;  the  boy  progressed  well,  had  some 
suppuration,  but  made  a  good  recovery.  The  operation  elimi- 
nates a  very  bad  form  of  lameness  and  of  deformity. 

We  now  go  to  true  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  and  again  begin 


*  Bom<3    controversy  mose  between  ] 
Dn  Sayre  and  Dr.  Baiiar  fts  to  wbetli«^r 
or  no  tlie  abscesfles  of  the  luags  "wire 
pyiomie  or  tuberctilar,      I  would  not 
iittotDpt  to  decide  this  fioint.     Exam-  ' 
inntwii  nf  Lbe  part  opt  rated  on  showed  I 
the  eudfl  of  tlio  bono  eaentited  witli  | 


oartik>;;o  and  bound  tneetiier  hj  two 
llun  fibrciua  twinds  which  Dr.  Bnyio 
cnmprtrrij  to  the  n»untl  hgnmont  of  the 
In  p.  Svv  Sovre'g  *  Urlboprodic  Surgery/ 
p,  484. 

t  *  Med.  CJnr.  Trana.;  voL  Ix.  p.  I. 

i  Qattt  B  ^  Surgefy/  roL  tL  p.  45. 
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with  Dr.  EliR?a  Barton,  who  in  1835  sawed  a  wedge  of  bone  from 
the  front  of  the  femur  a  little  above  the  condyles,  taking  care  not 
to  divide  the  posterior  surface,  closo  to  which  lies  the  popliteal 
artery.  In  order  to  retich  the  bone  a  triangular  flap,  consisting  of 
all  the  soft  parts,  was  made  by  making  an  incision,  commencing 
on  the  outer  side,  across  the  front  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limK 
From  the  same  point,  on  the  outer  side,  another  incision  was 
made  at  an  angle  to  the  first,  so  as  to  leave  in  front  two  and  a 
half  inches  clear  space.  This  large  and  thick  mass  was  then 
thrown  to  the  inner  side,  re-section  of  the  wedge  eflFected^  the 
remaining  portion  of  hone  bri>ken,  and  the  limb  put  up 
with  the  leg  straight  to  the  femur.  This  operation  has  been 
performed  fourteen  times  with  two  deaths.* 

In  1853  a  mtjdification  of  this  operation  was  introduced  first, 
I  believe,  by  Sir  William  Fergusson,  He  applied,  namely, 
excision  of  the  knee  joint, 
hitherto  performed  only  for 
active  disease,  to  this  form 
of  lameness,  removing  from 
the  substance  of  the  anchy- 
losed  joint  a  sufficiently 
large  wedge  to  permit  the 
leg  to  be  placed  straight 
while  the  sawn  surfaces  are 
in  complete  contact. 

In  1861  Dr.  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia,  perforated  the 
anchyloscd  parts  with  a 
peculiarly  foimed  instru- 
ment, and  moving  it  about 
broke  down  the  newly- 
formed  lH:>ne  tissue  until  he 
couhl  straighten  the  limb, 
probably  fnicturing  the  re- 
maining union.  Of  these 
two  American  operations^ 


\ 


\ 


C.Q. 


Sjnofttoab  At  an  angle  of  MP. 

neither   have    found    imitators  in 


*  For  further  dt^taila  &ee  Gross*a 
*  Surgery/  vol.  i.  p.  1U93.  I  (smnut 
agree  with  the  mninunt  PliifaJcIphifm 
pfofeseof  that  *'  iho  euoc^t^B  would  thu^ 


aeem  to  he  eniinently  flattering. '  14*3 
pcT  cent.  Is  far  too  high  a  death-mte 
for  ttti  op^^ratioti  of  oonvenienoe  morely. 
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England.  Excision  of  a  wedge  from  the  knee  has  often  been 
perfurnied  by  myself  and  others.  It  is  a  severe  opemtion, 
the  de4ith-mte  not  small,  and  the  result  hardly  sufficiently 
certain,  I  do  not  think  that  any  modification  of  this  treat-j 
nient  was  made,  at  all  events  not  in  Eughiiid,  nntil  1  sul^stitute 
Biraple  sec'ion  of  the  femnr  jmt  above  the  condyles. 

The  first  case  in  whirh  I  i>crfonned  that  operation  was  that  of  ' 

Casb  79.--Catlierme  G.,  aged  14  was  admitted  5tb  Beoember,  1876^^ 
into  Obaring  Crosfi  Hospital.  It  was  rather  a  cuee  of  incomplete  eyno«-  < 
tosifl  alter  excision,  which  was  performed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Wood,   of 

Skrewsbiiry.     The  pareuta  took 
the  girl  away  before  the  caae  wa«  j 
complete    and    an     nnfortnnatol 
angle  waa  the  result.     I    think  | 
there  was  some  slight  movement  ] 
between  the  bones,   but   it 
eviilent  that  only  evil  could  result  j 
froni  fort! iblystniigh tuning  them. ' 
Till  re  was  some  loss  of  length, 
probably  as  much  the  result  of 
disease  as  of  the  excision. 


V%.  6T, 


^v\ 


iifRdioEni!! 


CO.    After OBt©o4o»iy. 


Fonmr..     ..     IG  13| 

Tibia  ..      ..     IH  ISf 

On  December  21at  I  diirided 
the  fenuir  above  the  condyles, 
and  dividing  the  semitendinoue, 
brought  the  limb  nearly  straight ; 
it  waa  put  into  a  plaster-of-paris 
bandage.  I  liad  questioned  in 
my  miad  whether  to  divide  aJso 
the  leg  Ixjnes,  but  knowing  that 
the  leg  was  already  short,  I 
deemed  that  the  little  additional 
length  to  be  gained  would  be  pur- 
chased somewhat  dearly  by  an 
extra  operation. 

The  wound  healed  rapidly,  and 


the  girl  was  discharged  on  the  30th  of  January,  with  the  result  as  here 
seen ;  she  walked  well  with  a  high  shoe.  She  ha^  been  imder  my  obser- 
vation ever  since,  and  exc-cpt  wajit  of  length  in  the  limb,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  desired- 


The  principles  founded  on  this  and  some  othur  cases,  ni>on 
which  I  found  my  jireferuiice  for  simple  section  of  thf  bono 
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in  eithpT  plaro  alK)TO'nionti(>Tied  are  tlicso :  —  The  wound  of 
soft  parta  19  very  small,  and  heals  very  rapidly ;  the  breach 
of  continuity  in  the  bone  often  does  not  extend  through 
the  periosteum,  and  since  the  fraeturt;  is  imini»biUsed  at  the 
moment  of  occurrence,  union  of  the  parts  is  extremely  rapid. 
The  patient  sufters  slight  pain  only  for  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  operation,  and  even  this  may  be  eliminatt^d  by  anodynes 
or  opiates.  There  is  no  suppuration  and  no  pyrexia.  In  none 
of  my  eases  has  the  thermometer  risen  to  over  a  hundred,  and 
even  to  this  temperature  only  on  the  third  day,  when  con- 
stipation occurred,  and  immediately  falling  on  tlie  actit»n  of 
an  aperient.  Naturally,  since  the  fragments  do  not  lie  in 
a  straight  line,  but  at  an  angle  with  each  other,  there  must 
be  between  the  severed  ends  an  angular  or  wed^e-shaped  gap, 
representing  the  compk*mentary  anghs  of  flexion  at  tlie  joint. 
This  gap  must  be  filled  np  with  new  bone*  Nature  eflects  this 
with  the  greatest  precision.  An  operator,  however  skilful,  can 
hardly  with  equal  exactness  remove  a  wedge  of  precisely  the 
right  size.  I  liave  never,  in  the  great  number  of  my  opera- 
tions, found  her  fail  to  make  the  junction  entirely  reliable  in 
strength.  There  must  also  be  on  the  extensor  face  of  the 
divided  bone,  supposing  that  the  limb  have  been  auchylosed 
in  flexion,  an  entering  angle  equal  to  that  at  which  the  limb 
was  bent.  How  beautifully  di»es  Nature  order  the  subsequent 
shaping  of  the  parti  The  limb,  bent  into  a  more  or  less  sharp 
comer  at  the  place  of  section,  gradually,  after  nuion  is  com- 
plete, loses  that  angular  aspect,  and  becomes  either  straight, 
or  follows  simply  a  gradual  sweep,  the  curve  of  which,  ex- 
tending over  some  little  length  of  the  bone,  equals  the  angle 
at  first  produced.  The  reason  of  the  change  h  this  —  the 
muscles,  and  other  soft  parts  which  lie  over  the  concavity  of 
the  bend,  exercise  no  pressure  on  the  bone  at  that  part,  while 
those  that  are  placed  on  the  convexity  exert  increased  pressure. 
Hence,  when  the  bonc^  are  knit,  and  the  callus  is  to  be 
modelled,  absorption  only  occurs  at  the  salient,  while  that  on 
the  re-entering  angle,  where  no  pressure  falls,  is  left  in  situ^ 
and  becomes  perfectly  constituted  bone-tissue.  Six  months  after 
this  procedure,  only  a  very  gradual  curvature,  which,  in  a  long 
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bone  like  the  femur,  is  only  detectable  by  a  pmctised  hand, 
can  be  verified  (Fig,  67), 

Sirapio  section  of  the  bone  above,  or  in  some  cases  both 
above  and  below,  the  joint,  is  now,  or  must  shortly  be,  the 
method,  jxir  excellence^  of  rectifying  a  true  angular  aiiehyl<isis 
of  the  knee.  It  is  an  operation  which  I  first  in  Cngland 
(Yolkmann  had  preceded  me  in  Germany)  applied  to  this 
condition  ;  this  was  in  1876»     The  result  was  perfect  (Case  79), 

In  January  1877,  I  j>erformed  my  second,  indeed,  tlio 
second  operation  in  London  (see  Case  87).  The  flexion  in  this 
latter  case  waa  considerable,  and,  as  many  sinuses  had  left 
scars  around  the  knee,  which  looked  as  though  much  bone  had 
been  exfoliated,  I  feared  to  divide  the  bone  very  close  to  the 
joint,  and  also  to  entrust  a  part  which  had  been  so  diseased 
with  the  task  of  filling  up  a  very  wide  interval ;  therefor©  I 
divided  the  comph^mentary  angle  equally  bc^tween  femur  and 
tibia,  and  cut  through  the  former  bone  higher  than  in  the 
previous  case.  I  have  since  perfonned  this  operation  a  great 
many  times,  i.e.  sometimes  the  single,  sometimes  the  doiible^ 
one  for  true  anchylosis.  In  my  hands  it  has  presented  no 
single  case  of  failnre,  nor,  indeed,  any  symptoms  causing  me 
to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  result. 

Afterwards,  viz.,  in  the  latter  part  of  1878,  and  again  in 
Oct*iljer  1879,  cases  of  very  firm  false  anchylosis  came  under 
my  care.  Attempts  at  forcible  rupture  were  only  partially 
successful;  that  ia  to  say,  posti*rior  dislocation  Ijeeame  immi- 
nent before  the  ILmb  had  been  placed  in  the  most  useful 
jwsition.  Further  efforts  were  abandoned,  and  a  retentive 
apparatus  applied.  After  a  week  in  one  case,  ten  days  in  the 
other,  the  femur  was  divideil  just  alx7ve  the  joint,  the  limbs 
placed  in  a  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  position,  and  enveloped 
in  a  plaater-of-paris  bandage.  Here  the  results  were  most 
gratifying,  the  patient  having  the  leg  rectilinear  with  the 
thigh,  an<l  enjoying  a  certain  amount  of  motion  at  the  knee, 
which  rendered  thi.*  gait  more  easy  and  elegant. 

In  March  1878,  I  divided,  just  above  the  condyles,  the 
huuKTus  of  a  gentleman  whose  elbow  was  anchylnsed  in  a 
position  so  straight  as  to  render  the  arm  very  useless  (Case  86). 
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These — viz,  elbow,  hip,  and  knee — are  the  only  joints  at 
which  osteotomy  for  true  anchylosis  will  be  used ;  at  all  events 
as  a  uaual  procedure,  althongh  it  may  be  that,  occasionally, 
a  surgical  curiosity  of  extreme  malposture  at  the  shoulder  may 
call  for  operation. 

The  operation  of  ostaot-t^my  is  in  itself  simple ;  but  the 
operator  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the 
bones  in  section  at  various  parts  of  the  shaft ;  he  shi>uld  also — 
for  other  deformities  than  joint-stiflness  may  require,  by  this 
means,  rectification— he  familiar  with  the  changes  of  shape 
pnjdtieed  by  rickets.  The  chisel  is  far  preferable  to  the  saw, 
since  it  leaves  no  debris,  no  sawdust,  I  should  always  employ 
it  for  all  sections,  save  that  of  the  femur,  above  the  small  tro- 
chanter, perhaps  in  some  cases,  not  in  all,  for  section  at  the 
neck  of  that  bone.  It  is  always  advisable  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion antiseptically*  A  small  skin-wound,  making  the  operation 
nearly  subcutaneous,  may  secure  safety  in  a  large  number, 
perhaps  the  majority,  c>f  instances ;  but  when  this  smallness  of 
wound  is  combined  with  antiseptic  precautions,  the  openition 
seems  absolutely  without  risk.  I  have  performed  osteotomy 
in  a  great  many  cases,  public  and  private,  dividing  a  large 
number  of  bones.  In  no  one  case  have  I  had  any  bad,  not  even 
a  minatory,  symptom* 

The  mo<le  of  dividing  the  humerus  just  above  the  condyles, 
differs  from  the  modes  employed  in  other  parts,  since  two 
skin-wounds  are  advisable,  and  a  narrower  chisel  may  advan- 
tageously bo  used.  This  part  of  the  Inine  may  be  described  aa 
consisting  of  two  columns,  which  diverge  from  a  sp4jt  above  the 
olecranon  fossa,  and  end  below  in  each  condyle.  It  appeared 
to  me  desirable  to  divide  each  of  these  columns,  but  to  leato 
the  part  between  them,  which  is  very  thm,  untouched.  The 
first  skin-wound  was  made  above  the  outer  condyle  trans- 
versely, BO  as  to  have  the  condyhjsed  ridge  a  little  in  front  of 
its  centre;  it  lay,  therefore,  rather  behind  the  bone.  The 
chisel,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  was  driven  inwards 
until  it  reached  the  outer  border  of  the  olecranon  fossa.  The 
inner  wound  was  made  in  front  of  the  condyloid  ridge,  and 
the  chisel  was  directed  backward  and  outward  towards  the 
olecranon.      The  rest  was  fractured  with  the  greatest  ease. 
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The  rme  woiiinl  heiiled  in  six,  the  nther  in  eight  days.  ITiiion 
was  perfect  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  an  excellent  posture 
secured.  For  safety  sake  the  arm  was  kept  in  a  dextrine 
handage  for  a  fortnight  more,  hut  otherwise  freely  used. 

Mi\  Adams*  operation  fur  dividing  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
Ixme  is  to  thrust  a  largo  tenotome  fri>ni  lH?hind  and  inside  the 
ji^reat  trochantf^r  alx^vo  the  neek  forward,  m  far  as  may  he  con- 
sidered desirable  and  safe.  Into  this  wound  a  similarly  shaped 
»aw  is  ]>iiased,  and  tlie  hone  is  severed  far  enough  down  to 
render  fracture  msj.  Although  in  1877  twenty  cases  of  this 
operation  arc  rej^M^rted,  the  pirtieular  condition  rer|niring  and 
permitting  its  performance  must  be  rare.  The  usual  malady 
termed  morbus  coxa?,  if  it  prcjceed  far  enough  to  cause  anchy- 
losis, nearly  always  produces  also  al>sorpti(m  of  the  neck.  The 
next  most  usual  hip  malady  is  arthritis  defnrmans.  Puerperal 
or  exanthemat^us  aflections,  if  severe,  usually  end  in  dia- 
location.  There  remain,  then,  only  severe  traumatic  and 
rheujuatie  coxitis,  which  coidd  produce  the  condition  in 
which  section  of  the  cervix  femoris  could  be,  or  should  be, 
[performed. 

Mr.  It  ant's  operation  must  (I  have  never  been  so  f(»rtnnato 
as  to  see  the  one  cjiae,  with  whose  resnlts  he  is  acquainted) 
produce  considerable  deformity  and  shortening,  iu  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  between  the  middle  of  the  neck  (axis 
of  nuiveinent)  an<l  the  pla»3e  of  section,  probably  never  loss 
than  three  inches  abbreviation,  and  in  front  a  piece  of  bone 
tbree  inches  long,  projecting  bowsprit-like  from  the  jKdvis. 

In  such  cases — as  from  absorptit>n,  or  other  alteration,  about 
the  neck  of  the  femur  —  Adams'  operation  is  inadmissible; 
that  is  to  Siiy,  in  nearly  all  cases  of  anchylosis  from  morbus 
CQXHi  (technically  so  called),  and  in  most  cases  from  other 
diseases,  division  of  the  femur  above  the  lesser  trochanter  is 
the  best ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  I>r  8ayro  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  saw  iug  out  a  '*  roof-shaped  "  piece  of  bone.  I 
believe  osseous  union  will  take  place  just  as  readily  after 
removal  of  such  a  piece  as  after  a  simple  section.  I  know  by^ 
experience  that  a  joint,  with  cartilages,  ligaments,  &c,,  such  , 
he  wishes  to  obt-ain,  cannot  be  formed ;  and  I  question  if  such  \ 
form  of  false  joint,  could  it  be  produced,  would  be  reliable  for 
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support.  A  fibrous  union,  i.e.  the  OTdinary  forra  of  non-union 
in  fractures,  might  be  more  frequently  procured,  but  would 
also  prove,  I  venture  to  predict,  disadvantageous,  l>ecanm>  too 
yielding.  A  young  patient  soon  acquires  great  flexibility  of 
the  ilio-sacral  joint,  tis  well  as  in  the  lower  lumbar  articula- 
tions, which  very  much  compensate  for  want  of  mobility  at  the 
hip,  ifilie  Umh  be  in  good  posture  and  noi  short. 

The  operation  is  hardly  easy,  and  requires,  for  passing  a 
chain-savv  round  the  bone,  a  special  instrument,  namely,  a  tube 
like  a  large  Bellocq'a  sound,  carrying  a  stout  watch-spring,  witk 
lancet-shaped  tip,  armed  hj  a  stout  silk  thread.  The  operator 
commences  by  making  an  incision  two  inches  long,  from  a 
little  below  the  tip  of  the  great  troehanterj  vertically  down  the 
outside  of  the  bone;  then,  across  the  middhi  of  this,  another, 
rather  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  femur»  Both  these  must 
go  through  the  periosteum,  quite  down  to  the  bone.  The 
knife  is  then  laid  aside,  and  the  surgeon  with  an  elevator  peels 
the  periosteum  and  soft  parts  entirely  away  fronx  the  outside, 
front,  back,  and  inside,  of  the  femur  ;  then,  passing  his  left  fore- 
finger }>ehind  the  bone,  he  will  feel  the  small  trochanter  and 
tendon  of  the  iler>-psoas  inserting  itself  therein  ;  above  this  is  a 
space,  bounded  above  by  the  curved  cervix  femnris.  Keeping 
his  tinger  in  Rttn,  he  mm  takes  the  sound,  and  insinuates  it  in 
front  of  the  bone  till  ho  feels  the  end  of  the  tnlje  come  against, 
or  in  closer  proximity  in  bis  finger;  he  tlifu  prntrndes  the 
spring,  the  end  of  which  present*  in  thf^  luu'k  part  of  the 
wound,  seizes  it  and  draws  it,  together  with  its  armature,  out 
of  the  wound,  and  tube,  which  bitter  is  then  removed.  The 
chain-saw  is  attached  to  the  silk,  drawn  through  and  the 
lK>ne  divided  entirely*  being  kept  by  an  assistant  in  gentle 
abduction  to  prevent  the  instniment  becoming  jammed*  The 
thigh  now  lies  loose  in  all  directions,  except,  p?rhai>3,  that  of 
extension  and  of  abduction  ;  yet  the  limb  must  not  be  sul> 
jected  to  strong  tension,  Ic^st  that  tubular  encasing  of  perios- 
teum,  which  has  been  carefully  peeled  away  and  left  intacst^ 
should  be  ruptured.  The  integrity  of  this  membrane  ensures 
rapid  uuiun ;  hence  division  of  s<jft  parts  niay,  in  some  cases, 
be  necessary,  after  the  manner  described  at  pp.  f>46-7. 

The  patient,  couveved  tti  bed,  should  be  placed  with  tlie 
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ftbducted  thigli  coTfjred  by  a  sheet  secured  with  sand-bags, 
and  to  the  foot  exteosion  to  the  amount  of  from  three  to  six 
pounds  is  to  be  employed.  Very  little  pain  follows  this  opera- 
tion; the  chief  discomfort  appears  to  be  produced  by  dragging 
on  the  ilio- psoas.  After  from  four  to  six  days  an  additional 
ami>unt  of  extension  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  buttocks 
on  a  pillow  (p.  548) ;  in  a  fortnight  chloroform  may  if  necessary 
again  be  given,  and  some  additional  forcible  extension  used, 
the  periosteum  being  now  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  I  should 
under  nearly  all  circumstances  prefer  this  procedure  to  my€ 
tomy  at  the  time  of  operation. 

Division  of  the  femur  above  the  condyles  as  a  remedy  for 
true  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint  is  likewise  a  safe  operation, 
provided  the  surgeon  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  shape 
and  dimetisions  of  this  part  in  section.  In  his  choice  of  the 
level  at  which  he  will  make  his  incision,  he  will  remember,  that 
the  higher  the  division  the  greater  will  be  the  resulting 
forward  projection  of  tlie  knee  ;  for  if  he  intend  to  divide  the 
femur  only,  the  angle  between  the  fragments  must  be  equal 
to  that  at  which  the  knee  is  flexed,  and  this  wherever  the 
section  is  situated ;  therefore  if  he  make  his  lower  fragment 
four  inches  long  there  will  be  just  double  as  much  projection 
as  when  he  makes  this  portion  only  two  inches  in  length.  Yet 
evidence  of  old  but  very  extensive  disease  may  cause  us  to 
avoid  osseous  division  very  low  down  on  the  bone.  The  same] 
reasoning  holds  good  if  he  intend  to  divide  the  leg-bonotl 
also,  only  we  have  to  do  with  a  fraction  of  the  angle  of  anchy- 
losis instead  of  with  the  whole.  To  determine  the  expediency 
of  trusting  entirely  to  division  of  the  femur,  or  of  adding 
section  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  also,  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  hmd  at  the  knee.  If  the  anchylosis  Ije  at  a  right  angle, 
for  instance,  the  fragments,  to  render  the  limb  straight,  must 
lie  at  the  same  angle,  and  the  cut  surfaces  are  also  in  the 
same  relative  position.  Thus  a  rather  large  gap  will  re- 
quire to  be  filled  up,  whereas  by  a  double  operation  we  may 
divide  this  space  equally  between  parts  above  and  below  the 
stiffened  joint,  and  in  so  far  more  surely  obtain  security  of 
union. 

To  divide  the  femur,  choose  (unless  bygone  severe  disease 
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forbid)  a  spot  above  the  outer  condyle  and  epiphysis,  just 
where  a  ridge  separates  the  surface  for  the  patella  from  the 
non-articiilar  portion  ;  pass  here  a  scalpel  with  the  edge  looking 
backward  down  to  this  ridge,  and  cut,  keeping  the  blade  on 
the  bone  backward  for  about  half  an  inch,  aceordiDg  to  the 
breadth  of  the  chisel.  Let  the  instrument  remain  in  situ 
while  on  its  flat  the  chisel  glides  into  the  same  periosteal 
wound.  Tap  on  the  chisel-handle,  at  first  gently,  until  the 
weapon  is  felt  to  bite,  when  the  power  may  be  a  little  in- 
creased, and  now  drive  the  instrument  in  different  directions, 
loosening  it  now  and  again,  avoiding  going  in  any  direction 
through  the  bone,  but  leaving  a  thin  outer  shell  untouched,* 
This  must  be  more  particularly  observed  behind  where  the 
popliteal  artery  might  be  endangered  by  an  incautious  blow 
in  that  direction*  If  all  this  be  satisfactr*rily  accomplished 
a  slight  jerk  upward  on  the  leg  breaks  the  remaining 
shell.  The  limb  is  now  to  be  dressed  autiseptically,  placed 
in  the  intended  position,  and  enveloped  in  a  plaster-of-paris 
bauilage. 

If  it  have  been  thought  better  to  apportion  the  rectification 
between  the  thigh  and  leg-bones,  the  next  operation  may  take 
place  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  fonner,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient.  I  prefer  dividing  both  bones  below 
the  knee,  rather  than  one  only,  and  trusting  entirely  to  force  for 
fracturing  the  other,!  as  being  more  certain  and  no  additifin 
to  the  troubles  of  the  patient.  Just  below  its  head  the  fibula 
becomes  narrowed  into  a  thin  neck ;  over  this  place  the  knife 
may  easily  be  sunk  to  the  bone,  a  chisel  introduced,  one  or 
two  taps  on  which  will  suffice  to  render  fracture  with  the 
thumb  easy.  To  sever  the  tibia  a  spot  should  be  chosen  on 
the  inner  pnsterior  edge  of  the  lione  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  tubercle.  The  chisel  from  this  point  is  directed 
outward  and  forward,  running  parallel  and  close  Uj  the  sub- 
cutaneous surface  towards  the  tubercle,  it  then  may  bo  directed 
in  a  line  rather  farther  back,  and  again,  if  the  suiyect  be  futl- 


•  Tlie  cliiael  should  not  bo  too  aharp 
80  as  tjasily  to  cut  soft  parts^  yH  not  m 
bluDt  fta  to  nxiairf^  heavy  mallet  blows. 

t  The  late  Mi.  Maiindpr  told  me  that 
in  an  operation  for  d^forraity  he,  after 


section  of  the  tibia,  tried  to  brenk  tho 
Bbiila  bnt  faileii,  produdng  a  Aul»-liua- 
tiooand  very  severe  bruiaiDg,  from  which 
the  patJeut  sufTered  greatly. 
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grown,  in  a  course  still  more  ImekwarJ,  These  three  cuts, 
none  of  them  breaking  the  surface,  will  suffice  to  permit 
facile  rupture  of  the  remainder,  while  an  assistant  koMs  the 
knee  and  parts  l»elow  the  late  femoral  fracture  very  securely. 
Now  entire  rectification  may  take  place  with  or  without 
division  of  the  hamstrings;  plaster-of-paris  bandage®  applied^ 
and  allowed  to  remain  ff>r  alwut  three  weeks,  after  which  the 
patient  is  released,  and  may  begin,  with  proper  precautions, 
to  get  aUiut, 

0A88  80. — Mrs.  F.,  aged  34,  conflulted  mo  Uth  April,  IS7G,  Daring 
the  Chrifitmas  week  of  the  prerioua  year  she  had  fallen  on  tbe  stiiira  «^«*i 
Ba^ed  herself  bj  the  hand.  It  BwcUed  up  immediatelj  and  was  pnt  itpooi 
flplintfi;  remained  on  epEnta  for  nearly  three  months;  althoti^h  one  or 
two  attempts  had  been  made  to  leaye  them  off,  pain  caused  their  re- 
appliciition. 

The  hand  and  fingers  were  stiff,  haying  that  pecnliar  dnmb  helpless 
look,  so  constantlj  seen,  when  the  extremity  has  long  been  immobile; 
tbe  skin  waa  rough  and  leathery :  any  movement  in  flexion,  whether  of 
fingers  or  wrist,  was  painful.  I  Bnc<jeeded,  howeyer,  in  bending  the 
fingers  at  once,  and  after  a  few  days,  during  which  innnctions  with  laH 
and  oleic  acid,  and  as  much  mi>ving  as  she  conld  be  got  to  employ,  were 
inculcated^  they  were  certainly  freer.  The  wrist  was  very  inflexible,  tind 
when  it  was  bent  beyond  a  very  slight  degree,  she  complained  very  mnch 
of  a  pain  along  a  line  from  the  radine  to  the  second  and  third  nietatorsal 
bones;  either  end  of  this  line  seemed  more  particularly  tender.  She 
would  not  t-ake  ether.  I  having  explained  to  her  husband  that  I  wonld 
some  time  hike  her  unawares  and  bend  the  joint,  I  on  the  2nd  May 
examined  the  wrist,  and*  giving  it  circtimduction  within  the  limits  of 
pain,  talking  of  a  snbject  that  interested  ber«  and  keeping  my  thnmhs 
on  the  points  of  pain,  suddenly  and  very  sharply  bent  the  joint.  There 
was  a  sharp  snap  and  she  cried  ont;  bnt  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the 
Bmall  arooimt  of  pain,  which  only  lasted  a  very  short  time ;  the  wrist 
was  flexible.  I  put  it  on  a  poro- plastic  ftplint,  and  oi*dered  cold  appli- 
cations. 

May  3rd. — She  slept  well;  ht*d  a  little  pain;  put  her  through  sonic 
passive  movement  and  repla«'€?d  the  splint. 

2()th. — Had  no  bad  symptom.    Haud  nearly  free  in  all  mav**meiit»; 
the  rest  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time. 


Oass  si. — Jamee  E.,  aged  15,  has  had  ^-noriiis  of  the  elbow,  with 
absoees,  ending  in  false  anchylosis,  at  an  an^i^le  of  135*^  (right  angle  and  a 
half)  I  arm  very  useless.  Came  under  my  care  into  hospital.  Dee. 
1871.  I  had  made  for  him  a  splint,  of  arm  and  forearm  portion  hinged 
together,  the  hinge  fixable  by  a  screw. 

Dec.  30th, — Broke  down  a  very  Brm  anchylosis,  which  yielded  with 
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rending  sound,  no  aectlona  necessary;  put.  the  arm  in  a  Bplint  at  a  right 
angle. 

Jan.  lOtli,  1872.  —  Ico  was  freely  used  to  overcome  some  nither 
sharp  inflammation,  which  had,  at  above  dato»  almost  disappeared. 
Placed  the  splint  (with  arm  on  it)  at  a  rather  acute  angle, 

:ilsL — The  arm  removed  from  splint  and  examined  ;  there  was  no 
in  Ham  illation,  hut  it  was  very  stiiF,  and  attempts  to  alter  the  position 
very  painful.  Mr.  Braine  was  kind  enough  to  udmiiUBtergaa,  Irapidlj? 
bent  and  straightened  the  arm  twice,  and  r<»tated  hand ;  the  reaiatance 
was  tin  vial. 

24th.— Some  slight  inflammatory  aymptoma  were  kept  d«ii^^i  by  ice. 
Orders  were  given  to  put  the  arm  in  a  aliglitly  different  position 
morning  and  evening,  going  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  straightening, 
itnd  then  for  a  seriew  of  days  in  the  bending  diret^tion.  The  hand  tuot 
included  in  the  splintage)  was  moved  daily. 

May. — ^The  case  was  a  very  long  one,  but  it«  results  very  satiafaotory. 
The  boy  could  very  nearly  straighten  the  ai'm,  and  eould  get  his  hiind 
to  his  mouth  while  the  head  wits  erect.  He  required  very  Bcduluus 
watch iug»  not  having  courage  or  industry  to  manage  his  own  limb. 
Fov  ten  days  in  March,  dm*ing  which  be  was  an  out-patient,  hie  arm 
visibly  deteriorated,  and  he  was  re-admitted. 


Ci.8E  82» — Miaa  F.  L.,  aged  14,  was  bruught  to  me  by  her  mother^ 
Bufforing  from  anchylosia  of  the  hip,  2tth  Fehiuaiy*  1866.  The  dc- 
formity  was  in  flexion  and  adduction  ;  her  lameness  extreme  ;  yet  thei'e 
was  a  certain  mobility  at  the  joint.  The  upper  luid  inner  part  of  thijt 
thigh  was  red,  and  iiuite  at  top  excoriated;  this  part  always  was  wetted 
in  micturition,  and  at  her  age  other  matters  began  to  trouble  her.  It 
was  impossible  to  preserve  cleanliness ;  the  fetor  and  discomfort  were 
veiy  gi*eat.  The  disease  had  comQienocd  when  she  was  nearly  eight 
yeai*B  old,  after  a  fall,-  she  waa  only  confined  t<j  her  bed  about  four 
months, 
March  7th. — OMoruform  was  administered,  and  1  hent  the  thigh  on 

[  the  abdomen  with  inward  rotation  ;  much  crackling  and  rending  ttwk 
place,  but  the  limb  be<'ame  more  flexible,  and  could  l>e  more  extended 

I  than  I  had  expected ;  abduction  was  not  attainable  hy  any  force.  I  there- 
fore passed  a  tenot<imo  through  the  skin,  just  outside  the  adductor 
longuB  origin,  and  divided  all  the  adductor  mass,  together  with  the 
gracilis,  and  the  pubic  part  of  the  fascia  lata ;  about  fifteen  dxMpa.  as  far 
as  could  be  judged,  e8cai)ed  from  the  wound.  The  thigh  could  ho  well 
abducted ;  she  was  put  to  bed  with  an  aiTangemcnt  of  sheet  and  sand- 
haga,  which  kept  the  limb  abducted,  and  a  weight  of  three  pounds  wiia 
snapendod  to  the  fuot. 

March  12th.— The  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  for  about  two  finger- 
breadths,  showed  ecchymosis.  For  two  nights  I  had  to  give  her  one-tliird 
of  a  grain  of  morphia^  under  the  skin  ;  the  temperature  <>n  the  first  night 
was  lO-'S'*,  on  the  second  100°,  since  then  normal.  Much  care  was  neces  - 
sary  to  prevent  her  inclining  the  trunk  so  as  to  change  the  poeture  into 
adduction- 
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17tli.^Begaii  pasaive  movementB ;  thej  seemed  very  painful. 

10th.— Gaaadaiiniatered*  and  for  a  few  seconds  limb  waa  moved  frcelj 
in  all  directions. 

2lBt — Piissive  iBovemeBt  moch  lesa  painful ;  permitted  her  to  get  up , 
ehowed  bcr  bow  to  swing  the  limb,  and  nuree  how  to  rub  and  move  it. 

May  18th, — Patient  progi^eseing  well ;  she  stood  with  the  leg  down, 
very  nearly  upright ;  shoe  an  inch  high  was  ordered. 

June  2nd.— With  the  high  shoe  the  patient  stood  and  walked  ex- 
tremely weU. 

Casi  83. — Jane ,  i^ged  16,  was  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Buxton. 

in  November  1867,  with  a  form  of  lameneas  connected  not  with  disease 
of  the  hip-joint  but  with  contraction  of  the  adductors,  which  entirely 
precluded  separation  of  the  knees;  those  jointe  could  not  be  quite 
straightened,  nor  indeed  could  tbe  hips.  She  thus  stood  with  the  knees 
bent ;  the  buttocks  protruding  and  the  lines  strongly  incurved,  Ab  the 
left  knee  lay  a  little  behind  the  right,  and  they  could  not  be  parted,  the 
gait  was  a  very  singular  shuffle,  the  body  and  pelvis  turning  to  the  right 
and  left  each  time, 

I  liave  seen  a  number  of  these  deformitiee,  but  never  without  some 
vulvitis,  with  vaginal  leiicon*bcBa,  enhirged  clitoris,  protruded  nymphs, 
whether  as  cause  or  conse<|uenee  we  need  not  inquire ;  and  in  all  cases 
except  one,  the  intellect  was  weak  and  getting  weaker ;  in  the  exceptional 
caae,  hysteria  waa  excessively  developed, 

Jane  ^^'s  mother  waa  informed  of  the  neeeaaity  for  operation,  and 
on  December  4th  I,  assisted  by  Mr*  Buxton,  divided  aU  the  adductors^  _ 
straightened  the  knees  and  hips,  and  put  tbe  patient  to  bed  with  thigli 
well  out-at retched. 

7th. — Very  slight  ecchymosis  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  Had' 
one-seventh  grain  of  morphia  by  the  mouth  on  the  night  of  operation. 

23rd.*— Has  been  up  for  the  last  three  days  and  wae  learning  to 
walk  well ;  she  was  always  to  be  put  to  bed  for  three  months  with  the 
limbs  thoroughly  apart. 

Casb  84r. — The  exceptional  case,  which  was  hysterical  but  not  weak  iii_ 
intellect,  waa  brought  to  me  by  Mr,  Clifton  of  Leicester,  who  ; 
in  the  operation,  which  was  fairly  succeselul. 

Case  85.— William  B.,  aged  12,  came  to  me  for  admission  into  Un 
Industrial  Home  for  Crippled  Boys  at  the  end  of  October  1879 •  When 
five  years  old  he  had  a  fall,  and  was  confined  to  bed  with  hip*diaea«e  for 
nearly  a  year.  Three  ye^u^s  after  the  accident  he  began  to  get  about  od 
crutches.     Further  hisk)ry  is  unattainable. 

I  found  Ijony  anchylosis  of  the  hip,  the  thigh  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  pelvis;  it  was  also  addiicted,  Tliere  were  two  scars  of  healed  siniiBes 
above  tbe  trochanter,  and  four  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  a  little 
below  that  pro<2e88.  The  boy  had  evidently  had  extensive  auppuratioo 
about  the  hip ;  the  condition  of  parts  showed  that  considerable  cl 
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in  the  shape,  length,  and  direction,  of  the  cervix  femurie  had  taken 
place*  The  lameiiess  was  exeeasive ;  even  when  he  walked  on  crutches 
the  lumbar  lordosis  was  strongly  marked.  If  he  tried  to  put  the  foot 
to  the  ground,  he  could  only  succeed  hy  bending-  the  other  knee,  giving 
a  singuhir  twist  to  the  j>elvis,  and  such  a  curve  to  the  spine  a«  made  the 
posture  approach  the  impossible.  I  sent  the  lad  to  the  hospital,  feeling 
sure  that  the  deformity  and  lameness  might  be  gi^eatly  mitigated. 

On  October  30th  I  dividefl,  in  the  manner  already  described,  the 
femur  above  the  lesser  trochanter,  using  a  large  curved  needle  to  pass 
the  silk  hgature.  The  leg  waa  brought  down  nearly  straight.  He  was 
put  to  bed,  and  a  weight  attached  to  the  foot.  After  a  few  days,  a 
pillow  placed  imder  the  nates  allowed  of  further  straigLteniiig  the 
limb.  The  hoy  had  no  bad  symptom,  and  but  a  very  ahght  amount 
of  pain.     Hia  t^^mperature  rose  but  once  as  high  as  101  "2. 

December  3rd, — He  was  allowed  to  get  up  and  go  about  on  enitches 
until  a  proper  boot  was  provided.  There  was  firm  bony  uniun  at  the 
place  of  section,  and  as  soon  aa  the  boot-maker  had  done  his  work  the 
boy  was  discharged 

December,  1880. — He  is  now  running  and  walking  about  very  well, 
and  with  but  slight  limp. 


Cjlsb  86.— Mr.  L..  aged  29,  called  m  m»  &th  February.  1878,  with 
lui  anchyloeed  elhow-joint.  The  disease  began  six  yetirs  previously  with 
an  injuij  produced  by  falling  on  the  ice  backward,  with  hia  arm  twisted 
behind  him.  Considerable  pain  and  inflammation  ensued,  and  lasted 
for  six  months. 

When  I  saw  him,  he  complained  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  straight 
position,  hut  of  no  pain.  Buth  upper  and  fore-arm  were  much  shrivelled. 
The  movements  of  the  fingers  were  perfect.  I  found  true  anchylosis : 
no  mobility  in  the  dii^eetion  of  flexion  and  extension,  but  rotation  to 
about  half  the  normal  amount  remained. 

February  12th. — Chloroform  was  given,  but  no  flexion  nor  extension, 
although  I  used  all  justifiable  power,  could  be  obtained,  I  succeeded , 
however,  in  gaining  rotation  of  the  hand  to  nearly  the  full  extent. 

March  1st. — I  made  an  incision  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  above 
the  outer  condyle  and  behind  the  condyloid  ridge,  introduced  a  chisel, 
and  cut  towards  the  middle  of  the  bone  in  a  slightly  forward  direction. 
Another  incision  of  equal  length  was  practised  above  the  inner  condyle, 
so  that  two-thirds  of  it  lay  in  front  of  the  condyloid  ridge ;  the  chisel 
passed  into  the  same  periosteal  wound,  was  directed  outward,  with 
a  slight  inclination  backward.  When  the  instrument  was  removed,  the 
rest  of  the  bone  was  broken  with  considerable  case,  and  the  shape  of 
the  f i-acture  was  favourable,  beng  directly  transverse.  Barely  a  drachm 
of  blood  was  lost.  The  limb  was,  while  traction  was  exercised,  placed 
in  a  rectangular  position  on  an  anterior  metal  splint,  and  enveloped  in  a 
firm  starch  bandage,  painted  with  paraflin. 

2nd  March. — At  8  p.m.  hist  night  the  patient  was  suffering  a  good 
deal  of  pain.     His  temperature  was  99^ "5,      He  had  half  a  grain  of 
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morphia  injected  imder  the  skin,  and  passed  a  quiet  niglii.  In  the 
moming  at  9*20,  his  temperature  was  normal. 

5th. — Wounds  dressed  on  4th,  looking  healthy.  No  pain,  and  no 
morphia.    Allowed  this  day  to  get  np :  arm  carried  in  a  Blin^. 

9th. — Wounds  healo<i.  He  eat  up,  and  walked  about  the  room  four 
hours — to  move,  bend,  and  manipulate  the  fingers. 

lat  April. — Removed  Bplint.  Arm  at  a  right  angle,  Tery  exceUeait 
union.     Patient  delighted  to  get  his  fingers  to  his  mouth, 

Oase  87* — John  B.,  a^ed  1I»  came  into  Charing  Cross  Hoepitttl  < 
A  knoo  falsely  anchylosed  at  a  right  angle.  In  oonaequence  of  old  ^^ 
there  wei-e  many  cicatrices  about  the  joint  (Fig.  68).   The  condyles  of  the 

Fig.  e^. 
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Aocbjrloai*  «f  Koeo.    I\>»terior  SubluxAtioa. 

femur  had  become  elongated  into  that  form  which  renders  forcible  ex- 
tension impoeeible  without  producing  at  the  same  time  posterior  dislo- 
cation r  nevertheless,  I  thought  it  only  right  to  try  if  some  reposition  of 
parts  might,  under  chlorofonu,  he  effected.  Although  both  hamstring 
must^les  were  divided,  it  was  found  impossible  to  alter  the  angle  at  the 
knee.  Ae  soon  as  straightening  began,  the  tibia  commenced  to  glide 
backward  towards  the  popliteal  space.  After  about  a  week,  the  puno- 
ture  for  division  of  the  outer  hamstring  suppurated.  The  mother  of 
this  lad,  residing  in  Irelantl.  positively  forWl,  through  the  kiiiy  who 
asked  me  to  take  him  in,  any  ojKjration  for  the  removal  of  part«,  though, 
as  long  as  nothing  was  taken  away,  she  did  not  object  to  any  moasuree 
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for  atniightcning  the  limb.  I  was  thufl  limited  to  a  proccoding  I  might 
not  otherwise  have  chosen  ;  nev^ii-thelesB,  the  soft  ptii*t«  about  the  knee, 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  though  not  diseased,  were  hardly  eoirnd 
enough  to  embolden  me  to  cut  through  them ;  I,  therefore,  determined 
to  divide,  firstly  that  bone  a  little  higher,  and  after  an  interval,  to  cut 
through  the  bunes  below  the  knee* 

January  25th. — I  cut  through  the  femnr  about  four  inches  above  the 
joint,  and  put  the  limb  into  plaster-of-paris,  with  such  bend  of  the 
femur  aa  seemed  to  promise,  after  the  second  operation,  most  stnxightnesa 
of  limb  with  leUiSt  subsequent  projection  of  the  knee.  The  result  is  here 
seen  (Fig,  69).     The  bone  had  become  firmly  united,  and  the  splintage 

Fig.  69 
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was  remoTed  on  March  1st ;  but  owing  to  certain  circumstances  uncon- 
nected with  the  case,  I  could  not  perform  the  second  operation  imme- 
diately- 

March  15th* — I  divided  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  former  from  a  wound 
on  it«  outer  side  just  below  the  tubercle  ;*  the  latter  also  from  a  wound 
on  the  outer  side  below  the  ti'^nsit  of  the  external  peroneal  nerve.  The 
limb  was  straightened.  Owing  to  the  plaster-of-paria  supplied  being  of 
a  poor  qnality  it  did  not  fix  quickly,  and  some  sulmequent  fleiion  took 
place.     However,  the  bones  re -united  well ;  on  April  1*2  tb,  the  plaster 


•  I  now  prefer  dividing  the  tibia 
from  thfl  hintr  Mo  ua  Ht^ited  ifi  text 
(p.  S<30).      Tliia,  my  firtjt  caat\  is  the 


only  one  1  over  divided  from  the  ouk-r 
angle. 
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On  some  Deformities  of  the  Knee. 


Although  the  ensuing  chapter  may  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
title  be  admissible  into  this  trciitise,  yet  the  subject  is  cognate 
to  joint  disease,  and  the  matter  of  very  considerable  interest, 
therefore  a  few  words  on  certain  deformities,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  those  about  the  lower  limbs,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Firstly,  we  will  consider  the  two  opposite  distortions,  named 
respect tively,  Geun  extroraum  and  introrsum,  commonly  called 
varum  and  valgum.  The  former  of  these  is  produced  by 
certain  bends  of  the  thigh  and  ^^ 

leg-lx»nes.  Usually  in  rachitis 
both  the  femur  and  tibia  are 
bent  each  of  them  into  S- 
shaped  curves ;  the  upper  half 
of  the  former  is  convex  out- 
wards ;  the  lower  convex  in- 
wards. While  the  tibial  in- 
flexions arethereverse,nainely, 
convex  inwards  above,  out- 
wards below.  Thus  the  curves 
compensate  each  other ;  the 
hip,  knee,  and  ankle  lying  all 
of  them  on  the  perpendicular 
line  about  which  each  bone 
waves.  In  Genu  extrorsum 
the  lower  curve  of  the  femur 
and  upper  one  of  the  tibia  are 
wanting ;  the  compensation 
which  in  ordinary  rachitic 
tlistortion  puts  the  knee  upon  B«*w*Lcg?. 

a  straight  line  drawn  from  tlie  hip  to  the  ankle  being  absent, 
that  jriint  is  outside  the  perpendicular  uf  the  limb.     Ueuce^ 
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when  walking,  the  patient,  in  order  to  throw  the  weigbt  pro- 
perly on  that  joint,  must  sway  the  body  from  side  to  side  iu  a 
very  clumsy  and  awkward  manneT.  There  is  in  such  cases  no 
sign  whatever  that  the  epiphyses  proper  are  deformed. 

In  sneh  ca^es  I  have  several  times  divided  the  bones  (femur, 
also  sometimes  tibia,  and  fibula),  and  straightened  the  limb. 
The  first  case  in  whieh  I  performed  this  operation  was  that  of — 

Case  88. — Elizabetli  E.,  age<l  17,  waa  admitted  imder  mj  cai^  into 
Charing  Oroae  Hoepital,  March  27tL,  1880.  Tbe  strong  curve  of  tlie 
lower  limbe  was  a  BeriouB  trouble  to  her;  she  could  hardlj  walk,  aiziod 
at  each  st^^p  she  bad  to  throw  her  bodj  so  far  over  that  she  either  fell 
or  had  to  grasp  some  object  for  support.  Cm  tehee  she  could  not  use 
at  all,  eincc  tbey  in-eventod  the  sway  which  enabled  her  to  place  the 
weight  of  the  body  over  ea^h  knee  alternately.  Fig.  71  ^vee  a  fair 
idea  of  her  limba.  It  may  be  added  that  when  she  stood  with  the 
malleoli  in  contact  the  knees  were  just  over  G3  inches  apart* 
April    12th — I  divided  with   the  chbel  on  both  sides  the    fibulsB 

(obliquely),  and  then  the  tibiae — 
about  an  inch  below  the  beiMi  of  tbe 
one,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  other. 
and  put  them  straight  in  plaster- 
of-paris. 

May  3rd, — ^K'either  pain  nor 
fever  resulted  from  this  operatiott. 
There  was  good  union  a  week 
previous  to  the  above  date,  and  I 
should  have  operated  then  had  not 
other  circumstances  intervened. 
To-day  I  divided  both  femora, 
where  the  bend  of  the  booe  was 
most  marked,  namely,  a  little  above 
the  junction  of  upper  and  middlo 
thirds.  The  limbs  were  put  np  in 
plaster^of-paris.  She  was  placed 
on  a  fracture-oonch,  which  obviated 
any  necessity  for  movement. 

Jane  10th. — Plaster  removed; 
union  of  the  left  thigh  perfect; 
that  of  the  right  was  less  sti-ong", 
and  the  limb  was  placed  on  a 
Maclntyre  splint. 
July  3rd,  —  Patient,  who    had 


Itow-LcfBiStralghfeeiitd  1^  Operation. 


been  for  a  week  paet  released  from  all  splintage,  was  got  up  to-day  and 
placed  on  crutches. 

July  3t)th.— ^he  could  at  this  date  walk  very  well»  buJancmg  rather 
than  supporting  herself  with  crutches.     Another  patient  called  to  her 
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ratlier  suddenly,  slie  was  etmiled,  turned  quicklj,  f<?ll,  nnd  bmke  her 
right  thigh  obliquclj  aboiit  an  incli  and  a  half  ahove  the  artificial 
fniottire. 

This  second  fractwre  did  not  do  so  well  a«  the  one  I  had  purposely 
made;  it  was  Tery  difficult  Uy  prevent  riding,  and  to  koep  the  bone 
Btraight.  The  progress  was  slow,  and  the  reanlt  a  slight  bend  forwards 
at  this  pail,  and  a  shortening  which  the  original  Bection  had  not 
produced* 

Dec,  28th,— She  left  the  hospital  able  to  walk  well,  and  with  the 
limbs  very  fairly  stmight. 

I  have  frefinently  seen  this  patient  since.  She  is  strong  and  hardy, 
able  to  walk  considerable  distances  without  discomfort  and  without 
sway  of  the  body. 

In  lesa  severe  cases  division  of  so  many  bones  is  unnecessary  ; 
it  suffices  to  divide  the  femur  a  little  abjvo  the  cijiphysal  line. 
Careful  examination  as  to  partieipation  in  the  deformity  of 
parts  ftljove  and  below  that  artteulatiun  will  gnido  the  surgeon 
OS  to  his  ehoiee  of  operation. 

Genu  extrorsiim  may  be  either  double  or  single,  or  on  the 
one  side  there  may  be  genu  val^juni,  on  the  other  genu  varum  ;, 
this  latter  condition  is  extremely  ugly,  producing  an  exceed- 
ingly awkward  waddling  form  of  limp, 

Cask  89.— Fehruary  19th,  1880,— I  divided  both  femora  of  Jane  M., 
who  begged  me  to  put  her  legs  straight,  the  left  one  being  bowed 
outward,  the  right  inward.  The  deformity  of  neither  leg  appeared 
suflieient  to  rci'iiiire  section  of  the  bonea  below  the  knee. 

The  liiiiha  were  encased  in  pla^iter-of-paris  for  twenty-twa  days  and 
then  released.  No  pyre x a  followed,  and  a  email  dose  of  morphia  was 
given  liypodermically  the  first  night;  but  aft«r  this  a^  ehe  had  no  pain 
Bueh  medication  wa?  unnecessary. 

Mai"«h  VMh, — The  knees  were,  when  the  plaBtcr  was  fir^t  remo¥ed» 
niore  fltifT  than  I  hare  ever  seen  them  after  so  alioH  a  term  of  splintage. 

19th. — Passive  movement  and  swinging  the  legs  with  a  weight 
attaehed  rapidly  relieved  the  stifTneaa.  She  walked  this  day  with 
crntehea. 

Aptnl  2nd.^Ha8  been  for  some  days  walking  with  one  stick. 

May  3l3t. — The  patient  walked  without  any  waddle  into  my  confinlt- 
ing  room ;  the  legs  are  strong  and  sti-aight. 

For  genu  vahjiim  or  knoek-knee  a  number  of  different 
operations  have  been  proposed  and  practised.  They  resolve 
thenLselves  into  three  forms ;  enttitig  off  tlie  interiml  condyle  j 
rtmiuving  a  wedge  uf  Ixme  from  the  inner  side  of  tlie  iV-mnr ; 
division  of  the  frmnr.    The  former  is  Dr.  Ogston's  nieth<ul ;  that 
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surgeon  used  the  saw.      The  operation  has  been  extensively 
practised  both  here  and  in  Germany.     Mr.  Reives  modified 
the   procedure   by   adopting   the  chisel  and   beginning    thei 
osseous  section  at  the  upper  aspect  instead  of  at  the  front  of 
the  condyle,  whereby  he  hopes  to  avoid  opening  the  joint. 
When   the   section  has  reached  almost  to  the  cartilage,  the 
Ivg   is  forcibly  straightened,   by   which  means  the  parts   of 
the  bono  left  untrivided  are  broken  through,  and  the  condyle 
is  forced  upward  n|K>n   the  shaft  of  the  femur.     In   a   little 
while  the  separated  condyle  reunites  in  its  new  position,  which 
permits  the  le^  to  sit  straight  upon  the  thigh.     This  operation 
rests  on  the  idea  that  the  inner  condyle  has  grown    t>o   an 
abnormal  length ;  certainly  that  part  lies  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  outer  cnndyle,l)ut  not  from  hypertrophy.    Perhaps  the  very 
considerable  alteration  in  shape  of  the  femoral  surface  in  the 
knee  joint — the  ridge  and  furrow,  which  such  pushing  up  of 
the  condyle  must  cause  may  become  modified  in  tinie ;   but  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  state  of  the  joint  in 
after  years  does  pervade  my  mind,  and  I  have  a  strong  pre- 
ference fur  leaving  healthy  knee  joints  intact.    Dr.  MacEwen's 
first  method  by  removing  a  wedge  from  tlie  inner  aspect  of 
the  femur  effects  tliis.     I  should  think  the  wound  which  wcjuld 
permit  extraction  of  such  a  wedge  must  be  rather  large. 

The  mode  which  I  employ  and  have  exclusively  practised  is 
by  direct  division  of  either  thigh  bone,  or  of  leg  Ikjuos,  or  of 
both,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  severity  of  the  case.* 
What  opportunities  I  could  find  for  examining  the  bones  of 
individuals,  who  had  been  during  life  thus  distorted,  led  m©  to 
consider  that  the  lower  level,  at  which  the  inner  condyle  lies,  is 
due  to  an  obliquity  of  the  end  of  the  diaphysis,  which  causes  the 
epiphysis  to  sit  aslant.  Moreover,  if  in  a  living  knock-kneed 
person,  the  surgeon  trace  down  the  inner  and  outer  asj^ect  of 
the  femur  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  until  they  are  checked 
by  the  upper  projection  of  the  condyles,  he  will  find  that  the 


*  In  a  rewnt  work  Dr.  MiicEwfin 
refprs  to  my  finpi-rs  as  though  it  weru 
my  *'priTieiplt3  *'  to  fKrfonii  a  **  triple 
frs^c^Homy  ''  —  a  n  markablo  error.  I 
have  wivocatcd  frc»ni  the  first  ost^fijoniy 
BiOtoim  the  femur ;  only  when  mcesf^nry 
of  the  leg  boDBA    also.      He  inodilifiil 


hi»  wedge  into  simple  section,  appa- 
rently only  lit  firbt  for  slight  cases,  oa 
2nd  Feb,  1878.  I  perfyrraed  my  first 
f^eetion  i femur  onJif)  Hth  Fel>.  He  hits 
therttfore  priority:  bul  Ihe  work  of  both 
(ilia  pnper  appeal reil  30 1 h  Mnroh)  was 
iiiilof>em]€"nt  and  originaK 
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Fig.  73. 


Geua  Valgum.    Obliquity  of  »bafts 
on  Donnal  epiphjds. 


fingers  on  the  inner  side  lie  a  good  deal  lower  than  those  on 
the  outer ;  and  hence  will  perceive  that  the  internal  condyle 
is  not  in  reality  larger  than  the 
outer. 

Some  time  after  I  had  introduced 
this  operation,  and  given  my  reasons 
for  doing  so,  Dr.  Mickulicz,  of 
Vienna,  published  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  the  'Anatomy  of  Genu 
Valgum,'  *  which  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  epiphysis,  and  the 
condyles  are  normal,  but  sit  ob- 
liquely on  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  and 
femur  respectively.  A  glance  at 
the  figure  shows  this  condition  ;  bo 
it  observed  that  the  epiphysis  is,  on 
femur  and  tibia  equally  thick ;  but 
the  diaphysal  junction  is  oblique, 
i.6.,  the  shaft  of  the  bones  sits  in 
such  wise  upon  these  epiphyses,  that  the  inner  angles  are 
acute,  the  outer  obtuse;   whereas  they  ^f^- 

ought  to  be  equal  and  nearly  rectangular. 
The  outline  here  given  (Fig.  74)  shows,  I 
think,  this  condition  pretty  clearly;  it 
was  obtained  by  placing  the  limb  flat 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  laid  over  a  board 
on  the  bed,  and  tracing  with  a  pencil, 
avoiding  pressure  on  the  soft  parts.  The 
form  of  the  knee  itself  is  seen  to  be 
normal,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  the 
deformity  depended  upon  a  difference  in 
thickness  of  the  inner  and  outer  portions 
of  the  epiphysis. 

The  operation  of  cutting  off  the  in- 
ternal condyle  does  not  take  the  nature 
of  the  deformity  into  account;  it  adds 
to  the  original  abnormity  another,  which 
is  intended  to  act  as  a  compensation. 
Removal  of  a  wedge  from  the  inner  side  is  more  physiological, 
*  *  ArchiT  der  Klinischen  Chirurgie/  Bd.  xxxii  Stes  Heft. 
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and  if  one  conld  be  quite  sure  of  removing  a  piece  of  the 
exact  size  required  wimld,  no  doubt,  pri:»ciire  a  perfectly  straight 
Fig/TB.  limb.  The  mode  of  treatnient  which  I  hare 
advocated — that  by  entire  division  of  the  bone, 
or,  wht-n  neceissary,  of  the  bones — leaves  after 
rectification  a  V-shaped  gap  on  the  outer  side, 
produced  by  putting  the  limb  straight,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  of  the  exact  size  requircxi.  In 
all  my  cases  nature  has  perfectly  filled  this  space, 
leaving  neither  weakness  nor  any  tendency  to 
rc^currence  of  the  deformity.  As,  for  instance, 
in  the  subjoined  outline,  which  is  the  same 
limb  as  that  traced  in  Fig.  74,  after  five  weeks' 
treatment,  the  femur  only  being  divided. 

One  advantage  of  this  method,  for  a  goodly 
number  of  cases,  Hes  in  the  fact  that  the  distortion 
is  often  not  purely  a  knock-knee ;  but  is  combined 
of  this,  together  with  certain  twists  of  the  bones 
upon  their  axes.  The  femur  is  sometimes  wrung 
a  quarter  of  a  turn  out  ward  j  the  inner  condvie 
presenting  in  front,  or  both  bones  are  bent,  so 
omy.  that  the  patient  appears  unable  to  straighten  the 
knee,  althougb  that  joint  is  normal  The  operation  by  entire 
division  of  the  bones  is  the  only  one  that  can  rectify  all  thesQ^ 
conditions  j  but  in  the  latter  case  the  flexors  shortened  to  fi 
the  limb  in  its  curved  conditinn  sumetimes  require  section  to 
allow  of  complete  rectification. 

The  method  which  I  advocate  is  division  of  one,  or  some- 
times of  both  Ixjucs,  beyond  the  epiphysal  junction  with  a 
chiseL  I  prefer  perfornuDg  the  operation  antiscpticidly,  be- 
cause the  wound,  althtmgh  small,  is  still  too  large  to  justly 
confer  the  name  **  subcutaneous  "  upon  the  operation.  If  the 
case  be  not  severe,  a  careful  examination  gbould  determine 
whether  the  tibia  or  the  femur  be  most  in  fault.  It  is  nearly, 
though  not  quite  always,  the  latter  which  should  be  divided. 
If  the  distortion  be  more  marked,  the  Iwines  both  above  and 
Iw'ktw  the  knee  must  be  severed. 

For  section  of  the  femur,  turn  the  patient  on  the  other 
side,  let  the  inner  condyle  1h'  supported  on  a  firm  block,  pro- 
tected by  a  fold  or  t\v<i  of  Hut.     CIuhirc  a  {dace  at  proper 
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height  a  little  way  behind  the  ridge  which  subtends  the  outer 
articular  facet;  sink  a  scalpel  to  the  bone,  making  a  hori- 
zontal incision  the  breadth  of  the  chisel  (half  an  inch),  keep 
the  knife  in  the  wound,  and  glide  the  chisel  along  it  till  it  is 
in  firm  contact  with  the  bone;  tap  it  at  first  gently,  then 
move  powerfully  with  the  mallet,  directing  it  straight  across, 
forward  and  backward,  until  all  the  interior  of  the  bono  is 
divided,  avoiding  injury  to  the  periosteum  in  all  parts,  except 
where  the  chisel  enters.  During  these  procedures  the  tool  will 
have  to  be  loosened  frequently.  It  should  not  bo  allowed  to  get 
jammeil,  for  should  it  do  so,  eflforts  at  release  will  probably 
jerk  the  instrument  out  of  the  osseous,  perhaps  also  out  of  the 
skin  wound.  Should  this  mischance  occur,  an  eyed-probe  or  a 
blunt-ended  knife  should  be  cautiously  passed  into  the  bony 
incision,  and  the  chisel  carefully  glided  along  it.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  hit  the  right  place,  lest  a  thin  slice,  which 
would  afterwards  necrose,  bo  detached.  When  the  chisel  has 
done  its  work,  a  little  jerk  inward  of  the  leg  snaps  the  re- 
maining shell  of  bone ;  and  if  no  other  part  has  to  be  divided, 
the  limb  is  put  straight  in  plaster-of-paris.  If  the  case  be 
sufficiently  severe  to  call  for  section  also  of  the  leg  bones, 
the  deformity  should  be  rectified  only  to  half,  or  to  such  pro- 
portion as  may  be  deemed  lies  above  the  joint  In  three 
weeks  the  rest  of  the  cure  may  be  undertaken ;  I  have  never, 
save  once  when  catamenia  intervened,  waited  longer,  and 
sometimes  have  only  allowed  sixteen  days  to  elapse. 

In  dividing  parts  below  the  knee,  I  prefer  to  cut  both 
bones.  The  fibula)  of  ricketty  children  are  sometimes  very 
thick,  and  are  in  cases  fit  for  operation  always  so  hard  as  to 
be  fractured  with  difficulty.  In  one  case  the  late  Mr.  Maunder 
told  me  he  trusted  to  forcible  fracture.  This  produced  very 
severe  bruising,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  bone  was  really 
broken  or  subluxated.  The  upper  part  of  the  fibula  may  very 
readily  be  divided  about  an  inch  below  the  head.  The  section 
should  bo  -oblique  from  before  backward,  permitting  the  frag- 
ments to  ride.  The  tibia  is  best  divided  from  the  inner  pos- 
terior angle  just  below  the  tubercle,  where  it  begins  to  get 
thin  (see  p.  569). 

A  few  words  should  bo  said  about  the  choice  of  case.     Sec- 
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tion  of  the  bones  should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided  while  they  i 
still  flexible  to  raanuul  pressure,  or  before  the  seventh  je 
But  to  this  axiom  there  are  several  exceptions ;   as  when 
deformity  is  on  one  side  only,  or,  a  fortiari,  when  on   one 
the  outward,  on  the  other  the  inward*  mal-pusture  pert 
producing,   as   it   often   ^loes,    conBidcrable    jielvic    obliqi; 
whence  scoliosis  of  a  kind  which  will  hardly  be  curable  if 
child  be  rachitic,  as  in  such  deformity  is  almost  always  the  i 

The  child,  whence  thift 
plate  is  taken  controTe^| 
one  of  these  nilea,  since  sh© 
was  younger  than  I  should,as 
a  rule,  choose  for  osteotomy, 
viz.,  seven  years ;  but 
distortion  was  very  sev€ 
and  the  bones  did  not  yi€ 
to  any  pressure  that  I  eoii 
bring  to  bear  upon  th^ 
The  figure  also  il  lust  nit 
what  was  said  at  p. 
regarding  a  superadde 
twist  of  the  bones.  The 
right  femur,  as  also  to  a  less 
extent  the  tibia^  are  thus 
wrung  outwards,  while  a 
slight  fault  in  the  contrary  direction  was  marked  on  the  left 
side. 

After  section  of  the  bones,  which  were  very  hard,  the  greate^^ 
care  had  to  he  taken  to  get  the  different  points  of  bone  ifl 
exactly   symmetrical   situations   on    each    side,   first    fur    the 
femora,  and  sixteen  days  afterwards,  whun  the  bones  beloii^ 
the  kuee  were  divided^  for  the  malleoli.     It  will  be  seen  bjfl 
the  plate  (Fig,  77)  that  my  success  was  not  mathematically 
accurate,  since  there  is  still  below  the  kuee  a  slight  outward 
twist,  which,  however,  is  barely  perceptible,  save  to  a  careful 
observer  already  acquainted  with  what  he  is  to  look  for,  J 

Occasionally  in  very  severe  cases  it  is  necessary  to  sever  th^ 
ilio-peroneal  band  of  the  fascia  lata;  but  if  the  fibula  be,  as  1 
recommend,  divided,  there  is  no  occasiou  to  cut  the  bicel 
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tendon,  save  for  flexion.  In  conclusion,  I  must,  in  terms  of 
the  strongest  condemnation,  refer  to  division  of  the  external 
ligament  for  this  defonnity.  A  mere  glance  at  Fig.  72  will 
show  that,  since  the  evil  lies  in  the  bones.  Fig.  11. 

section  of  such  ligament  can  only  permit 
straightening  of  the  limb  by  forcing  open 
the  outer  portions  of  the  knee-joint,  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  if  the 
femur  be  eleven  inches  long  and  the 
deviation  be  seven  inches.  The  child 
is  not,  therefore,  very  likely  to  escape 
traumatic  synovitis.  I  know,  however, 
that  in  a  certain  way  such  procedure 
may  be  plausibly  represented  to,  the 
uninstructed  laity  as  much  less  severe 
than,  as  a  mere  trifle  compared  to,  osteo- 
tomy, but  such  statement  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  truth.  A  patient  whose  thigh- 
bones have  been  severed  has  to  rest  in 
bed  three  weeks,  or  if  both  thigh  and  leg 
bones  have  been  divided,  six  weeks,  and 
then   may  begin   to  practise  movement  After  eight  month., 

and  walking  with  no  other  aid  than  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
a  pair  of  crutches.  The  child,  who  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  her  lateral  ligament  divided,  will  have  to  be  carried 
by  some  other  person,  or  very  strongly  supported  in  a  pair  of 
very  heavy  instruments,  extending  from  waist  to  foot,  for  two 
years ;  and  even  after  that  time  the  possibility  of  bearing  any 
weight  upon  the  joint  is  more  than  doubtful — inability  ever  to 
leave  oft'  instruments  hardly  doubtful. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 
On  the  Bemoyal  of  Diseased  Joints. 

General. 

A. — On  the  Circumstances  which  justify  Bemoval  of  a  JoinJt,-- 
Thero  is  a  certain  state  and  period  of  joint-disease,  which  not 
only  warrants  the  surgeon  to  recommend  removal  of  the  part, 
but  which  renders  any  other  course  unjustifiable.  The  variety 
of  circumstances,  which  call  for  operative  interference,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  manner.*  Bemoval  of  a  joint 
may  be  called  for:  to  save  life  in  the  height  of  an  aeote 
disease;  to  shorten  the  wearing  processes  of  a  chronic  and 
incurable  disease;  to  rid  the  patient  of  a  deformity  and 
encumbrance. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  surgeon  is  called  npon  to  form  a 
rapid  decision,  and  to  act  upon  it.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
collateral  considerations,  but  has  simply  to  judge :  Whether 
the  system  will  succumb  to  the  disease  before  the  part  can  be 
restored  ? — and,  Whether  the  patient's  condition  is  such  as  can 
sustain  and  will  bo  benefited  by  operation?  ThB  answer  to 
the  first  question  must  be  decided  according  to  the  principles 
of  general  surgery,  whose  consideration  hardly  comes  within 
our  scope.  The  amount  of  febrile  excitement  and  exhaustion 
must  be  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  power,  and  the  result 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  local  repair  necessary  before 
the  violence  of  the  irritation  will  bo  subdued,  and  with  the 
probability  of  so  excited  or  depressed  a  system  performing 
those  actions  at  all.  It  must  bo  remembered,  that  few^  local 
surgical  conditions  can  bo  worse,  than  a  joint  acutely  sujv 
purating,  the  cartilages  detached  from  the  inflamed  bone,  the 

*  Malignant  and  sarcomatous  disease  arc  not  noticed. 
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deep  cavity  full  of  purulent  matter,  with  great  tendency  to 
putrefaction ;  the  bone  cancelli  filling  themselves  with  pus, 
the  limb  swollen  by  acute  oedema,  the  patient  almust  pros- 
trated by  pain.  The  general  condition  is  that  which  always 
accompanies  such  local  manifestations :  a  low  typhoid  fever, 
ending  very  probably  in  purulent  infection.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  early  part  of  suppurating  synovitis,  free  incisions 
into  the  joint  at  some  depending  part  greatly  relieve  all  the 
urgent  symptoms,  and  may  save  the  limb,  Such  treatment  is 
most  likely  to  bo  successful  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease;  its  value,  and  the  chance  it  may  afibrd,  are  not  to 
be  neglected ;  if,  after  a  time,  the  oppression  of  system  be 
diminished,  we  may  postpone  the  consideration  of  operation ; 
and  if  ultimately  that  last  resource  must  be  resorted  to,  the 
patient,  being  in  a  less  oppressed  state,  wDl  bear  the  operation 
better.  If  a  free  outlet  for  the  pus  do  not  speeflily  reduce  the 
pyrexia,  removal  of  the  part  will  probably  be  the  only  hope ; 
and  while  the  surgeon  should  not  huiTiedly  decide  to  sacrifice 
the  limb,  neither  should  he  postpone  his  decision  until  danger 
from  blood-poisoning  is  imminent. 

In  considering  the  state  of  parts  implicated  in  a  suppurative 
synovitis,  we  have  very  much  answered  the  question,  as  to 
w  hether  operation  can  put  the  patient  into  a  more  favourable 
position.  Certainly,  the  clean  edges,  left  by  the  blade,  are 
much  more  tolerable  to  the  patient,  than  the  condition  above 
described ;  and  when  the  remaining  systematic  power  is  con- 
siderable, it  frequently  happens,  that  within  twenty-fuur 
hours  after  operation,  the  typhoid  symptoms  have  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  seems  restored  to  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  vitality  has  been  much  deprcsse*!,  there  is  hardly  any 
rally,  the  wound  suppurates  unhealthily,  does  not  unite, 
and  the  whole  condition  appears  banlly  improved  by  the 
operation. 

But  if  rigors  and  other  sympt<jms  of  pyaemic  poisoning  have 
already  supervened,  and  if  the  thermometer  mark  above  102^ 
the  patient  is  not  in  a  state  to  bear  any  severe  operation  with 
in^jmnity.  I  should,  under  such  circumstances,  strongly  insist 
upon  the  expediency  of  using  such  mejisures  as  have  been 
already  inculcated   (p,  121   et   seq,),  and   awaiting  a   |»eriod, 
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even  thougL  it  be  only  an  interval,  of  lower  temperature,  and 
less  infected  state  of  eystem. 

The  difficulty  of  accurately  and  justly  judging,  under  the 
circumstances  above  noted,  becomes  facility  when  compared 
with  the  diseemoient  to  be  used,  when  a  chronic  disease  huB 
enteretl  into  soeh  a  st*ige,  that  operative  interference  comes 
at  all  into  question*  The  slower  form  of  malady  allows  the 
t*ur*2;oon  a  longer  time  for  decision,  so  that  he  (*an  perha|i8  pit 
and  try  the  reparative  powers  against  the  morbid  state.  Bat 
these  form  by  no  means  the  only  problems;  indeed,  so  many 
points  must  In?  eonsidered,  all  of  them  bearing-  with  different 
weight  and  in  difierent  direct iona  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  epitomize,  within  a  small  compass,  the 
mode  in  which  removal  or  non-removal  should  be  considered. 
The  most  essential  questions  are :  Is  the  condition  of  internal 
organs  so  healthy  azid  is  the  constitution  so  unbrt>ken  that  we 
may  reasonably  look  forward  to  cure  of  the  disease  ?  If  so, 
will  the  limb  be  of  vahie,  or  an  encumbrance  ?  In  the  worldly 
eircumstanees  of  the  pitient,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  uwait  a 
long*  and  perhaps  a  doubtful,  process  of  cure  ? 

The  first  of  these  three  queries,  that  on  which  the  others 
hang,  is  most  diflicult  to  answer,  whenever  there  is  such  a 
nice  balance  between  disease  and  health  as  to  render  the  issue 
flmihtful.  Of  course  we  have  tho  game  f*ompari8ou  to  make 
between  the  constitutional  vigour  and  the  repiir  necessary, 
but  hiiih  points  are  very  ilifficult  of  judgment,  and  mtist  lje 
separately  estimated  before  they  can  he  contrasted »  In  the  first 
[dace,  the  diathesis,  whereto  the  long  continuance  of  the  chronic 
disease  is  owing,  must  be  taken  into  account  A  rheumatic  malady 
connotes  one  constitutional  evil,  a  stnimous  disease  another; 
and  the  eflwt  upon  the  system  of  allowing  the  persistence  of 
a  t-iFpical  evil  is  difierent  in  each.  It  has  been  idready  pointed 
out  (p.  210),  that  persons  suffering  from  the  former  kind  of 
arthritis  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  form  of  bronchitis,  and  we 
know  that  in  such  diathesis  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the 
arteries,  or  disease  of  the  heart,  is  a  common  occurrence.  It 
w^uild  be  false  to  affirm,  that  the  joint-disease  had  any  direct 
effect  in  causing  such  changes,  but  the  irritability,  confine- 
ment, and  wearing  of  the  system,  which  are  always  produced 
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by  long  contmuaiice  of  a  joint-disease,  certainly  place  tlie 
body  in  a  condition  which  favours  the  progress  of  such 
morbid  changes.  The  effect,  however,  of  local  rheumatic  dise^ise 
upon  the  general  system,  is  much  less  marked,  than  that  of 
a  strumous  malady.  Some  persons  look  npon  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  as  an  entity,  which  necessitates  diseased  action 
somewhere,  and  they  even  believe  that,  by  removing  its 
nuuiifestation  in  one  part  of  the  body,  wc  only  transfer  its 
appearance  to  another  place.  The  actual  fact  is^  it  seems  to 
me,  very  different ;  indeed,  as  I  believe  that  scrofula  does  not 
consist  of  a  maieries  morh!^  which  must  have  exit,  but  in  a 
state  of  ill-nutrition,  it  follows  from  such  eretlenco  that  any- 
thing which  draws  largely  on  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
system,  must  of  necessity  be  held  to  inere^ise  the  nutritive 
fault.  In  watching  cases  of  strumous  joint-discixse  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  l^eing  impressed  with  the  relation  between 
the  demands  on  the  system  made  by  the  original  disease, 
and  the  establishment  of  freah  strumous  phenomena,  in  other, 
generally  internal,  organs.  Therefore,  to  sum  up,  we  watch 
in  mnite  and  sub-acute  suppurations  for  pysemia  in  chronic 
suppuration  for  hirdaceous  disease,  in  chronic  rheumatism  for 
bronchial,  cardiac*  and  vascular  troubles,*  in  strunums  disease 
for  pulmonary  and  cerebral  complications. 

Of  some  of  these  conditions  the  signs  have  already  l>een 
given.  But  opportunity  has  not  as  yet  lx*en  found  for  some 
necessary  remarks  concerning  lardaceous  disease,!  an  accom- 
paniment or  ser[uela  of  long-continued  suppuration.  No  sign 
marks  its  first  onset,  imtil  hyaline  casts,  if  the  kidney  be 
attacked,  appear  in  the  urine,  or  until  a  harsh  skin,  getting 
increasingly  duller,  and  more  of  a  yellow  clay-colour,  mark 
iuiplication  of  the  gradually  enlarging  liver,  while  a  some- 
what similar,  but  less  yellow  tinge,  of  conjunctiva  and  skin 
together  with  increase  in  si^e  of  the  spleen  give  sufficiently 
early  signs  that  this  organ  is  involved.  Examination  of 
patients    undergoing   prolonged   suppurati*m   should    be    re- 

*  I  am  convinced  of  the  correlaticm  i  *  Od  Aueurijun,  eapeciAlly  of  the  Thorax 
betwoea    rlci^uinntLfimf    ittheroma,    and  i  and  Hoot  of  the  Neck.* 
mteurism  ;  hut  Uiia  h  nut  tbe  place  to  |      t  The  term  *  amyloid,*  being  founded 
di^eiisii  tbo  8ultj*jct,  of  which  a  luMer  <  on  error,  oaght  to  full  into  diauae. 
cxpoMilifjsi  win  he  found  in  iny  work,  f 
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peated  every  fortnight  or  three  we<*ks ;  the  investigation  is  to 
iui'lude  general  aspect  and  colour,  size  of  liver  and  of  spleen, 
albuminous  urine  and  (microseopically)  the  presence  of  casta. 

I  weigh  with  the  more  insistence  on  these  points,  because  a 
number  of  eases  have  shown  me,  that  hirdaeeous    disease  of 
the  two  first-named  glands,  even  though  the  organs  be  much 
enlarged,  will  usually  get  well,  if  the  focus  of   suppurati* ' 
can  be  at  once  and  entirely  eliminated;  while  concerning  tii 
kidney  some  distinction  must  be  drawn,  because   the   mere 
presence  of  the  barely-organized  fibrin-deposit  may  have  ^ 
interfered  with  the  minute  structure,  may  so  have  blacked  tht 
tubules  of  the  gland  that  resumption  of  function  c-annot  he 
rapid  enough   to   obviate   uraemia.     If  then  the    amount  of 
urine  passed  in   the  twenty-four   hours   be  not   far  removed 
from  the  norm>  if  the  amount  of  albuminous  contents  be  not 
large,  and  if  the  hyaline  casts  be  few  and  of  the  larger  size, 
the  patient  may,  suppuration  l>eing  checked,  recover  perfectly 
and  rapidly.     If  the  contrary  conditions  exist,  namely^  scant 
nruie,  with  large  admixture  of  albumen,  and  small  as  well  as 
large  hyaline  casts,  the  patient  will  succumb  t^^  operation.     If 
the  urine  contain  albumen  persistently,  but  no  hyaline  casts, 
the  case  is  very  unfavourable/ 

Case  90. — Cai-oline  L.*  aged  7,  was  in  the  hospital  when,  on  Mr* 
HnjicOi.'k'B  retirement,  I  imdertouk  charge  of  the  wards^  and  that 
Burgeon  had  twenty-one  months  previoualy  excised  the  head  of  the 
femur.  The  child  at  the  time  of  operation  was  much  emaciated,  luid 
ber  thigh  eapeciiillj  extremely  thin.  In  endeavouring  to  turn  the 
t^piit  femoria  out  of  the  socket  the  shaft  of  the  hone  broke  in  tifo 
places;  and  when  cat  through  beneath  the  trochant45r8.  the  bone 
was  found  reduced  to  a  mere  papery  ehell.  She  suffered  profuae  dis- 
charge from  the  wound,  but  escaping  with  life,  was  after  some  mouth :i 
Hcnt  to  the  sea-sidei  and  returned  with  the  wound  still  discharging. 

In  July  1872,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  patient,  I  found  her  of 

II  yellow  clay  colour,  with  harsh  furfuraceous  akin,  extremely  emachitedt 
with  night  sweats,  no  appetitCp  and  living  on  Btimulants.  The  liver 
filled  the  whole  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  its  lower  edge  being 
lost  within  the  crista  ilii;  it  extended  fur  to  the  lett  of  the  middle 
line  J  the  eplei-n  was  large.  The  urine  was  Hufficient  in  qnauUty ;  it 
contained  albumen  and  some  hyaline  CAste^  none  of  which,  hoi 
were  of  the  smaller  size,  and  were  mixed  with  endothelial  cells. 


*  1  Hiy  peraiBtcntly  becauBo  occa- 
licmally  the  preaonoo  of  dlbumeii  Ib 
merely  n  ImuBieut  coudition,  which  the 


(^XftmtDin^  surgeon  may  perchauoo  j 
hit  upon. 
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Novembei'  2iid.— I  amputated  the  whole  limb  at  the  liip.  She  made  a 
rapid  recovery ;  the  wound  did  not  suppurate ;  the  liver  and  Bpleen 
very  rapidly  diminished  in  size,  the  albuminuria  ceased,  and  ihe  left  the 
hospital,  fat  and  strong,  on  the  1st  of  Februikry,  1873» 

September,  1880, — I  had  seen  this  girl  twice  since  the  ampatation. 
She  grew  very  rapidly,  and  wilb  remai'kably  strong  and  larg*;.  During 
the  month  above  uame*!  I  heiinl  of  her,  that  abe  was  a  large,  strong,  and 
remarkably  healthy  woman. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  previoiia  chapters  of  the  ilifferont 
local  couditiona  produced  by  articular  disease,  that  little 
beyond  a  short  summing-up  is  necessary.  Eheumatic  syno 
vitisj  less  commouly  than  tlie  strumous,  induces  a  state  which 
rer|uire3  removal  for  the  sake  of  saving  life.  The  non-sup- 
pnrative  and  non-degenerative  quality  of  joint-disease,  arising 
from  or  prohmged  by  that  diathesis,  has  been  discussed. 
The  patient  who  is  afiected  by  such  malady,  does  not  suflfer 
from  the  wasting  effects  of  large  abscesses  and  drains  upon  the 
system ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sncli  maladies  do  not  often 
tend  to  cure  by  obliteration  of  the  cavity  when  the  cartilages 
have  nearly  or  entirely  tlisappeared,  but  they  produce  very 
considerable  pain  and  sleeplessness,  thereby  setting  up  an 
amount  of  irritative  fever  and  tendency  to  arteritis.  This  latter 
conditiim  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  difficulty  of 
cure,  and  be  weighed  against  the  absence  of  physical  drain 
caused  by  the  malady,  and  the  fact  that  throughout  the  disease 
exacerbations  and  ameliorations  are  to  be  expected.  Arthritis 
deformans  can  never  justify,  or  even  bring  into  question,  the 
subject  of  ablation. 

Strumous  inflammation,  to  which  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
joint-diseases  recjuiting  removal  are  due,  attacks, as  we  have  seen, 
primarily  either  the  bone  or  the  synovial  membrane;  by  the 
time  the  aflection  is  so  advanced  that  removal  of  the  part  comes 
at  all  into  consideration^  the  place  of  origin,  as  influencing 
that  question,  is  unimportant.  The  local  conditions,  which  pro- 
mise still  further  impairment  rather  than  improvement,  are- 
plentiful  degenerations,  encroaching  further  and  further  among 
new  tissues ;  widespread  abscess  among  surrounding  parts,  and 
a  certain  suppurative  cachexia,  which  must  be  described  in 
the  sequel.  Many  joints  have  been  amputated  or  excised 
on  account  of  sluggish  strumous  swelling,  without  abscess,  or 
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other  wasting  condition^ — siioh  state,  as  a  local  malady  only,  the 
general  health  l)eing  unaflected,  does  not,  as  we  have 
necessitate  sot-h  interference.  As  long  as  the  sul»synoviaI  tifls« 
are  granulating,  the  only  fault  being  want  of  development 
beyond  the  crude  cell- formation,  it  is  competent  for  treatment 
to  produce  an  action  that  shall  cause  some  further  organiza- 
tion, and  thereby  improvement.  When  much  of  the  tissue  is 
degenerating  and  suppurating,  and  abscesses  form  at  distaoees 
from  the  seat  of  injury  (the  deeper  and  the  closer  to  the  bone 
the  worse  is  their  prognostication),  more  particularly  if  frag- 
ments of  bone  come  away  with  the  pus,  the  state  is  such  as  may 
hardly  get  well  without  a  severe  trial  to  the  constitution  ;  but, 
if  the  health  hold  gcfKl,  even  these  local  evils  should  not  lead 
us  tt^>  despair,  for  it  may  happen  that  some  sudden  change  in 
the  circumstances,  some  success  in  treatment,  causes  a  great 
amelioration  in  all  the  symptoms,  and  the  patient  gets  well 
with  but  little  further  difficulty. 

There  is  another  condition,  which  appears  to  consist  in  osteal 
and  periusteal  irritation,  produced  l>y  the  presence  of  diseased 
structures.  Such  cases,  which  begin  in  the  synovial  tissues, 
are  decidedly  strumous,  belonging  to  the  fonu  of  that  dia* 
thesis  with  line  connective  tissues,  and  nm  their  course 
more  rapidly  than  the  ordinary  pulpy  disease  of  synovial 
membrane.  The  new  tissues  are  nut  long  persistent :  in  from 
six  to  twelve  weeks  pus  forms  in  and  around  the  joint,  making 
exit  by  tolerably  straight  simple  passages;  the  cartilages 
disappear  rather  i[uickly,  leaving  generally  the  articular 
lamella  attached;  a  probe  passed  into  the  sinus  finds  bare^ 
bone  all  round;  the  cancelli  inflame;  their  lining  membrane 
does  not  granulate  freely,  but  abscesses  form  among  certain 
of  the  cavities  and  open  outwards  or  into  the  jcdnt  by  sharp- 
edged  aingular-louking  holes  in  the  otherwise  even  bone- 
surface.  The  periosteum  becomes  inflamed  and  swollen,  the 
]  Hit  lent  comidains  of  pain,  and  the  surgeon  finds  a  deep,  hard 
swelling  beneath  the  muiscles,  equally  ditTused  all  round 
the  bone.  This  tumefaction  may  subside  and  recur  several 
times,  but  each  time  it  leaves  more  persistent  enlargement 
behind  it.  At  last,  if  operative  interference  be  still  postponed, 
abscesses  form,   both  in   and  around  the   periosteum;    caries 
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(generally  caries  necrotica)  commencea  in  the  end  of  the 
bone,  and  spreads  even  a  long  way  from  the  original  seat 
uf  disease.  Snch  local  disorder  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  fever  and  depression  in  health  (suppuratire 
cachexia),  so  that  in  snch  cases  the  joint  can  hardly  be  saved^ 
while,  by  delay,  health  or  life  may  be  sacrificed. 

There  is  iu  all  diseases  so  close  a  relationship  betw^een  local 
maDifestation  and  constitutional  condition  that  it  is  barely 
^Ktssible,  and  certtiinly  not  jiulicious,  to  consider  the  former 
without  reference  to  the  latten  In  a  few  cases  of  even  very  far 
advanced  joint-disease  the  constitution  will  remain  so  little 
atVected  that  the  surgecm  may  rightly  postpone  operative  inter- 
ference,  hoping  that  yet  a  change  for  the  better  will,  jxs  some- 
times occurs,  set  in.  Yet  even  in  such  case,  even  if  it  be 
deemed  pr<jbable  that  the  joint  or  limb  may  be  saved,  two 
further  considerations  must  bo  weighed^tirstly,  the  important 
one  of  time,  which  to  many  is  worth  more  than  money; 
secondly,  the  condition  in  which  the  limb  must  he  left; 
whether,  namely,  when  all  shall  be  accomplished,— abscesses 
healed,  inflammation  conquered,  and  pain  auhdued,— the  part 
saved  is  of  use,  or  merely  an  encumbrance* 

B. — On  Amputation  atul  E^hsion  perform^  for  the  Eemoval 
of  Diseased  Joints^  and  the  Cattses  of  Preferenee  for  one  or  the 
other, — It  is  not  very  many  years  since  that,  whenever  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  remove  a  diseased  j(*int.  the  limb  was 
amputated  ;*  but  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  a  change  in 
this  respect  began,  and  the  possibility  of  removing  the  dis- 
eased portion,  without  Siicrificing  the  entire  limb,  (^ame  into 
consideration.  The  first  notice  of  any  c^ise  of  removing  a 
piirtion  or  the  whole  of  a  diseased  j<jint,  that  I  can  anywhere 
find,  is  reporte<l  by  Jolin  Daniel  Hehlichting,  M.D.,  in  1742; 
the  surgeon  who  performefl  the  operation,  and  whose  name  the 
Doctor  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  give,  extracted  the 
head  of  the  thigh-lMjne  in  a  ctise  of  hip-joint  disease.f     It  is 


♦  Tiio  sliouldtr  ftnd  hip  must  be  ex- 

t  The  ciis©  i»  thua  reported  nndt-r 
tlie  title  "  Caxx  ariiouli  iuppuratio  cum 
titctBtiofu;  eofft  /emorU  BoJidata, — Anno 
17j^,_Piiellft  nisti*"!^  «rt»t.  14  anno- 
rum,   cx>i.aQ    tiritculuti    tuiue«cii,  dulL«i, 


liiippiiratur,  jtt^rrumpitur.  Chirurgiia  di- 
1ft tat  f«*raiijeri  caturil  fuetymj  i-xtmhit 
totum  omk  fomoria  c^ftjmt  Subjorit 
jx^thilt?  ill  ulciTia  cavitntam  Myrrhm 
titicturam  jjoito  fu$etim  XJiuf.  fti  W, 
gtrin^At  Cfttii,  din iq  110  arctf*  vinculo 
nkTu  dcligat,  uti|uc  acji  Bcptuuan&ruui 
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probable,  however,  that  the  head  was  separated  at  the  epiphysis, 
as  no  mention  of  the  use  of  a  saw  is  made.  No  deduction  is 
drawn  tis  to  the  repetition  of  this  operation  on  the  same  or 
other  joints* 

In  17(58,  Mr,  White,  of  Manchester,  removed  the  head  of  the 
humerns  for  caries  ;*  subset] uently,  four  inches  of  the  shaft 
exfoliated;  yet  there  was  only  an  inch  of  shortening,  which 
Mr.  White  attributed  to  the  weight  of  the  limb  dragging  it 
down,  as  **  it  was  only  suspended  by  a  common  sUiig,  and  the 
patient  not  at  all  confined  to  his  bed*" 

In  January,  1774,  Mr.  Bent,  of  Newcastle,  published  t  the 
case  of  a  woman  from  whom,  in  1771,  ho  had  removed  the 
head  of  the  humerns  for  caries.  The  patient  walked  away 
from  the  surgeon's  house  to  her  lodgings,  and  appears  to  have 
worn  no  apparatus  except  a  sling. 

In  October,  1778,  Mr,  Orred,  of  Chester,  read  before  the 
Koyal  Society  t  a  case  in  which  ho  had  removed  the  carious 
head  of  a  humems  with  success. 

These  are  the  first  recorded  cases  of  resection  of  the  joint 
extremities  of  bones,ordecapitatio  os8ium,thatI  can  anywhere 
find.  M,  Velpeau,  indeeJ,  in  his  '  Medecine  Oi>eratoire/  voL  ii., 
p.  703,  rtjmarks,  that  in  1740  Thomas  of  Pezenas  hud  success- 
fully  extracted  the  head  of  the  humerus,  Guthrie  §  relates 
this  case.  The  surgeon  had  enlarged  the  oj>ening  into  an 
abscess;  two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  necrosed  end  of  the 
bone  presented  at  the  wound.  About  that  time  several  French 
surgeons  {\  make  mention  of  extracting  the  splinters  of  the 
caput  humeri,  shattered  liy  luusket-balls ;  but  such  operation 
is  merely  removal  of  splinters,  through  a  wound  already  ejt* 
isting,  and  doc^s  not  therelbre  come  into  our  subject,  W'e  may 
claim  for  England  the  first  idea  of  the  operation  for  removing 
the  he4ids  of  bone;  hut  the  reader  will  observ^e,  that  the  cases 
above  given  are  not  excisions  of  joints,  for  only  one  of  the 


oorrictilo  i^oaaolidat,  ut  puoUum  poat- 
moduni  Ulxro  iici-at  matioi  iD«Lperit** 
— PJiikifiMphicfil  Tnvneactious,  vol.  xlii. 
p,2^7l.  lltijo  follow*!  a  rough  diagram 
of  iko  hcwi  ami  neck  of  a  thigh-bone 
which  dhowH  tho  Qpiph jbIb  oaly^  to  have 
lHx?n  rv-movcfh 

•  FhiL  Tmnii.,  17G0,  vol.   Hx.  p.  39. 
uiid  *Caai'b  ill  SurgrLTy/  p.  57.     I  {mi 


j  this  cnse  beforo  anotbeff  becstiso  il  was 
lirst  publLiht'd. 

t  Fhih  I'raofl,,  vol.  Ixi?,,  p.  353, 

X  Phil.  Trana.,  vol  liiv.,  p.  tJ. 

§  •  On  Gun-fthot  Wouudg/  p.  473. 

It  Boucher,  ^ OhBcTFiilioiis mr  [as  Plak-a 
d'Arrawi  n.  t'eu.*  Memoine  de  T Acade- 
mic de  Chirurgie,  t.  ii.  mdcxljux.  p.  287, 
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bones  entering  into  the  articulation  was  sawn  through,  and 
only  one  of  the  joint-surfaces  removed:  the  cnscs  behjng 
to  the  category  of  partial  resection,  or,  more  definitely,  to 
decapitation  of  bones  (Decapttatio  osmuni). 

We  may  also  claim  for  England  the  first  total  resection  of  a 
joint,  or  removal  of  all  the  bones  entering  into  its  composition. 
The  first  published  case  belongs  to  Mr.  Park,  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  operation  was  on  the  knee  joint*  It  was  performed  on 
the  2nd  July,  1781,  and  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  perfectly 
succeasfnl,  the  man  afterwards  following  his  occupation  as  a 
sailor.  It  appears  that  Mr,  Filkin,  of  Northwick,  had  actually 
the^  priority  of  Mr.  Park,  having  operated  on  a  knee  joint  on 
the  23rd  August,  1762,  with  sueh  success  that  by  the  21st  of 
November  the  patient  was  so  well  as  to  need  no  further  atten« 
tion.  He  was  alive  in  1783,  and  the  operate r*s  son  proposed  that 
ho  should  call  on  Mr.  Park.  In  the  pamphlet  which  Mr  Park 
published  on  his  cases,  he  proposes  this  operation  for  the  elbow, 
and  M.  Justamonde,  taking  the  hint,  performed  a  partial  re- 
section of  that  joint.  At  this  point  the  operation  was  taken 
up  in  Trance  by  M.  Morean,  de  Bar-sur-Omain,  who,  between 
the  years  1786  and  1798,  excised  the  shrmkler,  elbow,  knee, 
ankle,  and  tarsal  joints.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  possibility  of  taking  out  a  joint  and  saving  the 
rest  of  the  limb  was  firmly  established,  and  the  practit'e  has 
continued  in  different  countries  with  a  variable  and  fluctuating 
vitality  ever  since.  On  the  Continent,  both  in  Germany  and 
in  France,  many  operations  of  this  sort  were  performed, 
Textor,  Miiller,  tlager,  lioux,  and  others,  had  successful  cases  j 
but  in  England  the  practice  fell  into  disuse,  so  that  Sir  P. 
Crampton's  oi>eration  in  1822,  and  Mr.  White's  (of  the  West- 
minster Hospital)  case  of  removing  tlie  head  of  the  thigh-bone, 
was  quite  a  revival  of  the  method.  The  present  generation  of 
British  surgeons  is  indebted  to  Mr,  Syme  for  the  last  revival 
of  excision  of  joints,  and  to  Mr,  Fergusson  for  its  extension, 
partirularly  t^>  the  hip  and  knee  joint.  The  value  of  these 
operations,  the  degree  of  their  superiority  over  amputation,  the 
grounds  of  chf>iee  between  the  two  procedures,  vary  for  each 
joint,  and  must  be  for  each  the  subject  of  separate  study. 

Each  extremity  possesses  three  largo  joints,  the  first  uniting 
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it  to  the  trunk  (tbe  swipula  l»eiiig  reckoned  therewith),  the 
second  in  the  middle,  the  third  near  the  end  of  the   limb. 
Anijiiitation  performed  at  the  first  joint  remove  the  whole 
extremity,  and  proportionally  less  for  the  second  and  third  ; 
hcn<'e  is  more  objectionable  the  higher  the  joint  which  it  is 
int<jnded  to  remove.     Moreover,  amputation  at  the  first  joint 
does  not  take  away  the  whole  of  the  disease  unless  a  portion, 
more  or  less,  of  the  bone  of  the  tnmk  be  taken  with  it.     The 
other  joints  are   diflerently   placed,  and    the   surgeon    must 
choose  which  of  the  two  operations  he  may  deem  most  con- 
flucive  to  his  iuitient*s  benefit     There  is  no  doubt  as  to  which 
he  woidd  selr^ct,  if  he  couhl  be  certain  that  while  exposing 
life  to  no  greattT  danger,  he  could,  by  the  one,  secure  to  hia 
patient  a  useful  limb,  which  by  the  other  proceeding  would 
be  sacrificed;  l>oth  these  points  have  now  to  be  investigated. 
Excision  may  produce  greater  risk,  and  the  limb  retained  may 
be  useless ;  the  chances  vary  in  each  joint,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

The  general  objections  to  amputation  are — the  risk  to  which 
the  patients  life  is  exposed  by  the  operation,  for  all  ampu- 
tations have  a  certain  mortality,  wlijirh  csrderis  paribus  varies 
according  to  the  proximity  to  the  trutdv  at  which  the  operation 
is  performed ;  or,  perhaps,  we  might  be  nearer  the  truth  by 
saying,  according  to  the  amount  removed— thus,  amputations 
at  the  thigh  expose  to  greater  dwnger,  the  higher  the  point  at 
which  the  limb  is  cut  ofl^  and  are  more  fatal  than  amputationB 
below  the  knee— more  dangerous  than  removal  of  tlie  upjK^r, 
which,  again,  is  more  dangerous  than  ablation  ^A  the  fore-arm. 
The  immediate  dangers  are  frcmi  erysipelas,  purulent  infection, 
or  the  other  secpieke  which  are  comniun  to  all  operations;  but 
these  may  be  increased  by  the  severance  of  large  vessels  and 
nerves,  which  has  of  itself  a  peculiar  depressing  effect  upon 
the  system,  and  by  the  large  h>8s  of  Idood  which  sometimes 
attends  such  operations.    Occasionally,  moreover,  patients  sink 
after  amputation  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  such  efiects 
may  be  attributable  to  the  sudden  removal  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  patient's  body,  together  with  a  great  quantity  of  his 
bliMHl^all    that   the   limb    rt>ntained    besides    that    actually 
effused.     "  It  is  also  observed  that  patients  who  have  auffere^l 
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ampiitntirm  for  cnries  often  fall  into  bad  health,  and  die  of 
dropsy,  or  some  other  chronic  complaint,  within  a  year  or  two 
after  the  operation.  These  bad  effects  seem  referable,  with 
most  probability,  to  the  distiirbanc^e  which  is  exeited  in  the 
system  by  takiug  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  them,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  their  oeciirrenee,  which  ought  to 
be  carefuJly  reniembered  in  making  the  comparison  which  is 
now  attempted."*  The  last  objection  to  amputation  is  the 
inconvenience  which  the  loss  of  a  member  entails :  an  incon- 
venieuco  which  varies  In  each  limb,  according  to  the  height 
at  which  the  operation  has  been  perfoinied. 

The  advantages  ivhich  are  claime*]  for  amputation  of  diseased 
joints  are — its  safety  beyond  excision  ;  the  celerity  witli  which 
the  patient  gets  well;  the  utter  removal  of  the  disease,  which 
gives  no  further  trouble*  Of  the  safety  of  amputation  some- 
thing may  be  inleiTed  from  what  we  have  said  of  its  dangers ; 
statistical  accounts  for  each  amputation,  as  performed  for 
disease,  will  be  hereafter  given*  A  patient  who  has  snflered 
excision  of  a  joint,  particularly  in  the  lower  limb,  must  be,  as 
a  rule,  kept  in  bed  longer  than  one  who  has  undergone  ampu- 
tation ;  but  it  may  well  be  duubteib  as  Mr.  Butcher  t  has 
observed,  whetlier  he  is  able  to  bear  the  application  of  an 
instrument  either  to  upper  or  lnwer  extremity  earlier  than  he 
wouhl  have  been  restored  to  use  of  the  liml),  had  it  not  been 
amputated*  The  utter  and  entire  removal  of  the  disease,  which 
then  ceases  to  give  any  trouble,  is  doubtless  an  advantage; 
Ijut  is  it  so  Constant  a  result  as  is  frequently  affirmed,  that 
amputation  of  a  limb  saves  all  ftuther  annoyance,  except 
merely  that  of  its  absence  ?  We  find  in  hospital  a  good 
many  cases  of  conical  stump,  even  after  an  apparently  good 
operation ;  there  are  also  cases  of  painful  stump,  not  conical, 
which  appear  to  depen<l,  as  Mr.  Hancock  has  shown,  on  a 
_  junction  by  some  tough  material  between  the  nerve  and  the  end 

■  *  SyiDe    *  On  ExciaioD  of   Disoiued  j  of  danger ;  our  better  knowledge  con* 

■  Jolnls,*  p.  16.     I  bftvo  thcugbt  it  weU  |  earning    liLTdaceouti    iltfOfiisr.'    in    eliini- 
I  to  kftYe  theac  n^inarks  as  they  etood  in  |  noting  the  nfU*r-rc»iil(B  mentiontHl  by 

■  my  first  eclition.     Hurgnry  is  ettll  nn    Mr.  Byrne — ai^  not  yet  accurately  aacer- 
W  advancing  acienoc.   nnd  the  efTecta  of    taioed. 

M  antlAepticiitm  ou  thn  firBt-namcd  source  '      t  Dublin  Qoarteriy  Review,  1854. 
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of  the  bone.*  In  the  beginning  of  1860  a  man  was  in  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  who  had  twice  been  amputated  at  the  thigh, 
and  died  after  amputation  at  the  hip  had  been  performed  in  a 
last  attempt  to  save  the  fragile  life*  J 

The  disadvantages  nrge<l  against  excision  are :  1.  Its  greatel* 
danger  than  anipntation.     2.  The  length  of  time  required  for 
cure.    3,  The  improbability  of  the  limb  being  otherwise  than 
an  encnmbrance.      4.    The  diffienlty  of  selecting  such   ca 
as  shall  be  not  only  saved,  but  have  useful   limbs.      5. 
difficulty  of  the  operation. 

1,  In  18(>0,  when  the  first  edition  of  tins  work  was   prini 
I  vontm-ed  to  throw  very  consiilerable  doubt  on    the   highefl 
mortality  of   excisions,  provided    the   operations    were    well 
performed  and  the  after-treatment  proi)er!y  carried  out.     The 
a    priori    reasons    for   this  doubt   were   thus    given ;  —  The 
wound  in  most  cases  of  excision  is  actually  smaller,  Le.  the 
superficies   of  cut   surface   is   less  than   after  ampntation   at 
the    same    place;    moreover,   by   far   the   larger   [xirtioiis   of^ 
such  surfaces  are  brought  again  into  contact  with  the  partg^ 
wherewith  they  were  formerly  in  continuity,  and  there  is,  in 
my  mind,  no  doubt  whatever,  that  healing  takes  place  moroH 
readily  under  such   circumstances,  than   when   the   wouudedfl 
part-s  are  brought  into  relation  w^ith  strange  surfaces.     The 
large  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  limb  are  not  implicated ;   no 
great  piirtiun  of  the  body,  solid  or  fluid,  is  rem<jved ;  there  is 
very  insignificant  bleeding,  hence  the  shock  should  be  less, 
and  therefore  the  immediate  danger  less,  than  after  amputa- 
tion.    The  amount  of  more  remote  dangt^r  de|>ends  very  much 
upon  the  after-treatment,  the  duration  of  the  confinement,  andfl 
certain  other  circumstances ;  chiefly  on  the  absence  of  lardacei>us 
degeneration  of  viscera.     Nevertheless  it  is  still  asserted  by 
some  writers  that  excisions  are  more  fatal  than  amputation  at 
the  segment  above*    For  instance,  Mr.  Holmes  if  "  Excision  is  a^ 
more  dangerous  operation  than  amputation/'     Again,|  "  It  is" 
not  very  probable  that  excision  of  the  knee  will  ever  be  less 


•  See  Hancock  *  On  Ptiinriil  Bttirop 
and  on  an  OixTation  for  its  Cur©,* 
Lancet,  vol.  L  18o9« 


t  '  Principles  and  Practice    o(  Si 
gcry/  p.  iH:%  2nil  od. 
I  *  8y»teru  of  Burgeiy,'  voL  v.  p. 


^^C?HAi!^C?^^LuW   DEATH-RATE   UF   EXCISIONS.           ^59^^^^^^^B 

fatal  tlian  am|jiitation.     There  is  no  couceivabla  reason  why             ^^^^^1 
it  ahoulJ  lye  so/'     On  all  these   points  I  must  differ  from              ^^^^| 
that  (listiugnished  author,     I  do  so  on  the  grounds  of  my  owu                  ^^H 
obserration  and  practice;   but,  feeling  this  to  be  insniHeient,                  ^^H 
I  have  eolleeted   much  hospital  experience^ — a  course  which                 ^^^| 
appears  to  me  incumbent  on  whomsoever  would  make  asser-                 ^^^^^ 
tions  as  to  the  mortality  or  comparative  danger  of  frequently                 ^^H 
practised  operation.s.                                                                                          ^^^| 
I  have,  therefore,  taken  six  London  Hospitals — namely,  St.                 ^^H 
Bartholomew's,  Charing  Cross,  St,  George's,  Guy's,  ^liddlesex,                 ^^^| 
and  St.  Thomas's— and  from  their  published  Iteports  of  the                 ^^^| 
last  ten  years  I  have  collected  the  four  amputations  in  eon-                  ^^^^| 
tinuity,  and  also  the  excisions  of  the  four  joints  lying  below                .^^H 
^         the  trunk.     The  excisions  of  hip  and  shoulder  can  hardly  be              ^^^| 
judiciously  compared  with  amputation  at  those  joints,  but  they               ^^^^M 
stand  in  a  ratio  of  mort^ility  highly  favourable  for  the  former,              ^^^^^1 
and  only  a  little  less  so  for  the  latter  operation ;  althougli             ^^^^1 
amputation  at  the  shoulder  bears  a  very  low  mortality .     We                 ^^^f 
have,  then,  to  contrast  excision  of  ellx^w  with  amputation  at                 ^^^M 
the  arm  ;  of  the  wrist  with  amputation  at  the  fore-arm ;  and            ^^^^1 
similarly  with  the  lower  extremity,                                                            ^^^^1 

Excision  of  elbow        

AmpuUtion  of  arm     .,      .,      .,      *,  . 

Excision  of  wiittt.. .* 

AiyputnUon  of  fore-urm      ,. 

Ex^itfion  of  knee 

Auiputfttion  of  thigh   .. 

ExcUiou  of  ankle        ..      

Amputation  of  It^g 

Xu.  of  Owes. 

No-oTDesthfl. 

Pisrotmtel                        ^^^^^H 

147 
60 

21 
65 

291 
47i 

47 
175 

14 
12 

2 
7 

43 
121 

6 
31 

10*77                   ^^^1 
14-7                        ^^^M 

17  7                          ^^M 

These  ampiitations,  bo  it  remiirked,  include  no  traumatic             ^^^^1 
caseSy  otherwise  the  comparison  would  have  been  much  more             ^^^^| 
favourable  to  excision,  even  than  shown  in  this  table.     Failure                 ^^H 
from  clauses  other  than  death  will  be  discussed  in  the  sequel,                  ^^H 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  certain  proportion  of  excisions  have             ^^^^H 
afterwards  to  undergo  amputation.     This  also  is  a  subject  for             ^^^^| 
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future  remarks.  My  object  just  now  is  to  correct  a  mistake 
u  iiich  has  been  reiterated,  which  even  I  have  not  uiifrequently 
contradicted  at  our  Bocieties — that  the  death-rate  of  excisions 
is  higher  than  amputation,  whereas,  in  truth,  amputation  of 
the  arm  for  disease  is  nearly  two  and  a-half  times  ifcs  fatal 
lis  excision  of  the  elbow.  Pathological  amputation  of  the 
thigh  is  not  far  from  twice  as  dangerous  to  life  as  exeision  of 
the  knee. 

2.  The  attainment  of  a  good  and  useful  limb  after  excision, 
ixxnpies  a  considerably  longer  period  than  d<>es  the  healing 
of  an  ampiit^Uion  stump.  In  some  cases  such  loss  of  time 
niiiy  1m3  a  serious  eunsideration  to  the  patient  sociaUj'  and 
financially.  In  some  it  is  surgically  detrimental  to  him  that 
he  should  long  be  confined  U\  bed.*  Hence  this  objection 
to  excision  is  more  [H^tcnt,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  lower 
than  with  an  upper  limb,  when  we  desire  a  synostosis,  than 
when  we  aim  at  fibrous  union.  Again^  a  good  deal  must 
tle]x»nd  ujuDU  what,  by  the  siicrifice  of  this  time,  or  perhaps 
even  by  incurring  this  additional  risk,  the  patient  is  going  to 
save.  A  higher  price  may  well  be  given  for  a  useful,  though 
stimewhat  feeble,  arm  and  hand,  than  for  a  stifl'  knee  and  fool. 
Mechanical  appliances,  too,  are  better  substitutes  for  the  latt^^r 
than  for  the  former.  Again,  although  the  actual  convales- 
cence after  araputation  is  shorter  than  after  exeision,  yet  the 
stump  is  tor  a  long  time,  and  sometimes  for  a  very  lung  tin»r- 
incapable  of  supporting  an  artificial  limh 

3.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  excisions,  which,  without 
proving  fatal,  iall  more  or  less  short  of  their  object,  viz.,  the 
restoration  of  a  useful  limb.  This  failure  may  arise  from 
various  causes.  1.  Soft,  long,  and  inauflicient  union  between 
the  bones,  giving  rise  to  a  flail-joint.  2.  Synostosis  where 
mobility  is  required.  3.  Flexibility  where  rigidity  is  wanted* 
4.  Loss  of  muscular  power.  5.  Loss  of  growth  in  the  liniK 
6.  Imperfect  removal  or  recurrence  of  caries*  The  avoidance 
of  these  various  disasters  depends  partly  on  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion, but  chiefly  upon  the  after  treatment ;  a  great  deal  upon 
the  quietude  and  docility  of  the  patient,  if  synostosis  be  aimed 

will  bo  mU]  in  tho  Bt'r|ueK  ^ 
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at;  and   very  much  upon  liis  courage  and  perseverance   if 
iDobility  and  laascnlar  power  be  wanted. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  cases  tliat  are  likely  to  do  well 
after  excision,  has  been  considerably  exaggerated  by  some 
writers.  The  question,  although  it  will  be  touched  upon  when 
considering  special  joints,  may  be  here  considered  in  its 
general  bearings.  It  is  evident  that  two  points  are  concerned 
in  the  inquiry — the  constitutional  and  the  local  condition. 
K  it  be  true,  as  the  fort^goiug  statistics  have  shown,  that 
excision  of  a  joint  is  a  less  severe  operation,  than  pathological 
amputation  above  the  articulation,  it  woukl  seem,  at  first  sight, 
that  no  state  of  constitution,  wliicL  might  permit  the  latter, 
could  forbid  the  former.  Indeed,  as  concerns  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  operation,  such  deduction  is  perfectly  etirrect; 
but  if  the  process  of  repair  be  one  that  requires  long  confine- 
ment to  bed,  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  prolonged  suppura- 
tion, more  especially  if  the  reparative  material  must,  in  order 
to  leave  a  useful  limb,  be  osseous,  other  considerations  besides 
the  mere  immediate  severity  of  the  operation  are  involved. 
Firstly  :  Age,  Eesection  of  elbow  or  shoulder,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  former,  may  be  performed  at  almiist  any  age 
in  which  a  disease  amenable  to  such  treatment  is  likely  to 
occur.  At  these  joints  the  uniting  material  is  not  to  be  bony, 
ni>r  do  they  require  to  be  parti (*ularly  strung.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  would  avoid  excising  the  knee  or  ankle  of  an  aged 
individual.  The  exact  period  of  life  cannot  be  given  in 
numbers,  since  some  pers^uis  are,  as  far  as  health  and  con- 
dition of  tissues  are  coucernetl,  younger  than  others  of  the 
sauic  years ;  yet  I  think  one  may  take  the  age  of  from  thirty 
to  tliirty-five  as  about  tlie  limit  beyi»nd  which  one  would  not 
excise  the  knee  or  ankle*  The  condition  of  part^  after  an 
excision  is  simply  like  a  compound  fracture  with  very  large 
wonuil ;  and  we  know  how  much  more  frequent  is  non-union  of 
such  injuries  at  the  latt<?r  periods  of  life.* 

To  judge  with  considerable  certiiiaty  as  to  the  state  of  health 
and  constitution  is  very  much  a  matter  of  experience  and  per- 
ception ;  still  some  description  of  the  materials  for  forming  an 

•  1  piirpoaely  oriiit  to  mention  here  the  Lip.  Tbiil  joint  U  pectiliarly  BUti2ited» 
41  nd  itb  iiptjiraliTc  trtatniiiit  lunsl  be  fakou  ttfuii'.i. 
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opinion  may  be  given.  We  have  never,  iii  the  ctrcnmstatiees 
imiler  consideration,  to  do  with  a  person  in  sound  and  vigorooa 
health;  but  with  one,  who  has  for  some  considerable  time, suffered 
from  a  wearing  disease.  The  surgeon  has  to  det>ermiiie  whether 
certain  SJ^llptoms,  denoting  disturliance  of  health,  hectic,  ex- 
haustion, iVc,  arise  solely  from  the  irritation  of  the  joint-tlisease 
or  may  not  also  be  partly,  perhaps  eren  chiefly,  due  to  visceral 
causes*  Among  the  signs  whereby  the  surgeon  may  arrive  at 
this  conchision,  is  that  the  severe  pain,  occurring,  as  is  usual, 
chiefly  at  night,  is  followed  in  the  course  of  the  day  br  n 
greati^r  rel>ound  from  the  morning's  exhaustion  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  remittent  character  of  hectic  ;  also, 
he,  having  watched  his  patient  pretty  closely,  may  obeerwe 
that  at  some  very  uncertain  times,  ameliorations  oeenr  in  the 
amount  of  such  piiin,  and  that  they  are  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate, almost  instantaneous,  improvement  in  the  i)atient*s 
condition  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  a  resilieney  in  the  constitution,  which 
promises  well  for  its  recovery,  when  the  irritating-  cause  is 
removed.  I  need  hardly  add  that  pulmonary  or  other  tnbercule, 
must,  especially  in  strumous  cases,  be  sought  for,  and  must,  if 
found »  forbid  excision.  The  presence  of  even  severe  hectic  in 
the  absence  of  tubercle  d<-ies  by  no  means  militate  against  re- 
section, if  the  subject  be  young  and  possess  that  resiliency, 
above  described.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  have 
suffered  prolonged  and  somewhat  profuse  suppuration,  if  under 
those  circumstances  evidence  of  Lirtlaceous  changes  in  either 
liver,  kidney  or  sjdeen  be  fumid,  no  excision  should  be 
attempti^d  ;  in  such  cases  amputation  is  not  only  indicated  but 
is  urgently  cidled  for. 

The  local  conditions  precluding  excision  may  be  situated 
either  in  the  soft  or  in  the  hard  parts,  or  in  both.  It  is  doubtlul 
whether  any  morbid  state  of  the  soft  tissues  should  per  9e  forbid 
resection.  Certainly  the  condition  which  is  named  in  this 
work,  strumous  synovitis,  does  not  militate  against  the  success 
of  su<'h  operation,  but  1  must  repeat  a  strong  opinion  expressed 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  wt>rk,  that  a  mere  gelatiform  coudi* 
tioii-— simply  a  redun^hmcy  of  graunlation  tissue  in  and  around 
the  joint  struf*tures,  dues  not,  of  itsrdf,  rail  for,  or  justify  so 
radical  a  proceeding  (see  p.  145)      Absi-f-sses  extending  even  a 
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long  way  among  tlie  more  superficial  soft  parts  (iieiglibouririg) 
do  not  contra-indicate  excision,  if  they  be  not  tocj  large,  and 
have  not  destroyed  too  miicli  tissue,  or  so  situated  that  they 
may  be  well  drained.  But  abacoases  close  to  the  bone  or  in 
the  deepest  intermuscular  septa  (adjacent)  are  more  im[)ortant, 
and  unless  small,  i.e.  running  but  a  little  way  up  or  down  the 
limb,  are  considerable  impedimenta  to  a  good  result. 

The  state  of  the  boue  is  a  point  of  greater  gravity,  but  it  is 
one  which  cannot,  in  the  larger  numljer  of  cases,  ho  determiued 
until,  not  merely  their  surface,  but  their  cancel lar  structure  is 
exposed,  when  the  surgeon  having  commenced  his  operation  as 
for  excision,  may,  if  he  see  fit,  conclude  it  by  amputation.  In 
a  preceding  chapter  (Chajiter  XL)  an  account  was  given  of  the 
appearances  assumed  by  the  cancellous  structure  of  bone,  under 
the  influence  of  a  strumous  ostitiSj  and  the  distinction  between 
a  difluse  and  a  circumscribed  inflammation  was  insisted  upon, 
as  the  result  of  a  marked  difference,  in  the  amount  of  consti- 
tutioual  cachexia,  whereby  the  disease  was  proiluced.  For  our 
present  purpose,  it  is  of  no  imixjrtance  whether  the  disease  com- 
menced* in  the  synovial  membrane  or  in  the  hard  parts;  we 
now  have  only  to  do  with  the  appearances  of  the  bone-section. 
These  may  deviate  from  the  normby  hypercemia,  extravasation, 
granulation,  suppuration,  and  by  wasting  or  induration  of  the 
cancellar  walls.  This  last  appearance  is  in  all  instances  favour- 
able to  excision,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tissue 
thus  hardened,  in  contrast  to  the  amount  which  has  undergone 
soitening ;  it  is  a  sign  of  a  condition  of  jmrts  capable  of  form- 
ative actions;  such  condition  is  very  rarely  spread  over  the 
whole  scetion-auriaec,  and  then  f>nly  in  the  rheumatic  form  of 
inflammation*  In  strumous  c-ases,  induration  of  the  bone  tissue, 
when  present,  alternates  with  softened  portions,  and  the  more 
oi  the  thickened  tissue  l>e  found  upon  section,  the  more  favour- 
able is  the  case.  Other  appearances,  hyperaBmia^  granulation, 
suppuration  and  wasting  of  the  cancellar  walls,  will  all  be 
present  in  cases  of  strumous  disease,  so  far  advancerl  as  to  justify 
operative  interference ;  none  of  these  should  of  themselves  mili- 
tate against  completing  the  excision  ;  but  if  they  be  diffused 
over  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  section,  be  hardly  at  all 
intenninglod  with  indurated  pr^rtions,  and  not  confined  to  one 
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or  two  spots  surrounded  by  thickened  osseous  tissue,  it  will  I 
l>ett0r  to  amputate  the  lirab/  A  difiuso  inflammation,  wherew 
it  be  situated,  and  whiitover  be  its  prudiicts,  always  markll 
low  a  constitutional  state,  that  we  should  g^^iye  the  sysUffl 
little  ropitrative  labour  as  possible;  the  granoJation  pro«i 
by  such  an  inflammatory  act  will  hardly  form  the  sound  tian 
so  essential  to  success  in  these  eases,  but  will  greatly  tend  toth 
degenerative  processes.  The  more  straw-coloured  be  this  tiaaaw 
the  less  should  we  trust  to  its  organising  force.  Again,  if  A 
section  surface  lie  throughout  of  a  dirty  yellow,  from  diffoa 
suppumtion,  and  the  cancellar  walls  Ixs  all  softened,  impressibl 
with  the  finger,  or  iueisable  with  the  knife,  amputntion  should b 
at  once  employed.  Extravasations  in  a  few  small  specks  do  no 
but  large  blotches  of  extra vasated  blmid  should  forbid  excisioi 
Tubercnlons  matter,  when  present,  is  a  decisive  call  for  ampnti 
tion  ;  but  we  have  already  quest ioneil,  if  the  material  which  i 
bone  is  often  called  tubercle  be  in  reality  that  morbid  tisen 
although  we  cannot  deny  that  such  may  in  a  few  rare  cm 
exist. 

If  such  appearances  be  limited  to  circumscribed  portions  i 
the  section  surface,  there  is  still  a  further  investigation  to  I 
mad€%  namely,  the  depth  to  which  the  softening  extend 
Unless  the  superficies  of  such  a  portion  be  very  soft,  it  is  hard! 
likely  to  extend  far;  the  gouge,  or  Mr.  Marshal Ts  osteottit 
may  be  used,  and  the  diseased  portions  removed  ;  but  if  th« 
run  a  long  way  into  the  bone,  more  especially  if,  as  sometimi 
happens,  the  several  spots  unite,  and  form  a  large  area  < 
softened  tissue  some  way  from  the  surface,  the  case  is  m 
suitable  for  excision.  Again,  if  there  be  a  sinus-like  holloi 
only  filled  by  granulatinn  tissue,  running  far  into  the  assecn 
8tructure,t  iu  such  way  that  removal  of  the  surrounding  imrioi 
bone  leaves  a  large  cavity,  the  limb  had  better  be  amputate 
The  patient  may  perhaps  do  well,  even  get  about,  but  I  hai 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  abscess  in  the  bone  is  afterwaii 
produced.  In  one  case  of  this  sort,  the  man  has  told  me 
he  suflers  so  much  at  different  times,  as  often  to  wish  hid 


•  A  worse  condition  of  parte  nmv  be 
to]crut43d  in  the  upper  limbfl  where 
eytiOHtoBis  is  not  desirod. 


t  The  rapnning  of  tho  word  fa 
ing  f0T  carh  joint  and    bone     qh 
kft  to  the  jud^^rncni  of  the  opermti 
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had  boon  romoved.  It  may  be  well  t^>  place  in  a  suc*rinct  turni 
the  eonditiuiis  which  do  not,  and  tliose  which  do,  contra-indieate 
excision  of  a  joint. 

CONDITIOHS  UkFAVOURABLE  TO  Ex-  [  CoNIIlTIONS    FAVOURABLE    TO    Ex- 
ClSI02i  OF   A   JOIKT.  [  CISION   OF   A   JoiNT, 


Oefieral. 


Co-ex iflteiioo  nf  liny  tntorDal  orgamo 
diBcasBf  chioBy  tuboiokn  of  the  lung 
or  meBentery.  AlbuioiTiuriiif  lardaocoiiB 
enlargemeiit  of  the  liver  or  apIei.^Ti,  aimul- 
taneouB  afibotion  of  any  other  important 
joint  or  of  tbo  spme. 

Apparent  dependence  of  hectic  fever 
upen  aoma  cause  other  thrin  the  local 
diaease. 


Absence  of  nil  internal  diseaao;  or 
of  Riniullaneoim  aflV^tiny  of  other  im» 
porlatit  joiDts,  or  of  the  spine. 


Detiendence    of    heoiio    ferer  solely 
upon  loctil  dieeftstj, 


Loctil  Condition  of  the  Soft  Parts, 

Adjacent  absceaatis  extending  a  great  \      Beatrietmn   of  morbid   change  to  a 
wiiy  from  the  original  scat  of  diaoflee,*  .  locality  i       '     ~ 
more  especially  if  mnning  npwartl  from    dieeaae.* 
the  iffectod  joint. 


Tho  mere  rapid  and  profuae  the 
fluppuratiun,  the  less  favourable  is  the 
ease* 


locality  not  far  from  the  original  acnt  of 


The  mere  ehronio  and  the  leaa  iu 
amount  he  the  Hnpptiration,  the  more 
favourable  is  the  co^. 


Ijical  Stat€  of  the  Bone. 


Vrinr  to  camrnenovmont  o/o^aiwn.— 
Ejttema!  curios  or  rappuralion  of  the 
perkwleum  extending  a  considerable 
aietftiMse  fri^m  the  joiut-cnd;  whether 
tbii  be  primary  or  produced  by  spread- 
ing of  the  iidlammation. 

After  renwval  of  a  fUce  ofboite^—Tw- 
wnw  of  extmvasations,  particularly  if 
multiple  and  in  large  blotchcB* 

DiffutfiveneBa  of  inflammation,  more 
particularly  if  it  be  suppurative. 

Absence  of  all  bony  thickening ;  pre- 
sence of  diffuse  fioftening. 


Softening  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  section -Bnrf ace,  particularly  if 
combioL'*!  with  diffuse  suppuration,  or 
if  tlie  granidatirm  tisfiue  be  t^w-co- 
loured  or  green  iflh. 


Prior  io  commencemeiii  o/opfrtition, — 
Kestrict ion  o£ morbid  action  to  aloc»lity 
not  far  removed  from  tlie  joint  end. 


After  remm?al  of  a  Blice  of  bom. — Ab- 
sence of  extravasations,  or  their  uppcMir- 
ance  only  in  a  few  Bmall  spoti. 

Circnmicriptlon  of  the  infiammatiou, 
whether  suppTirative  or  no. 

Presence  of  l>ony  thickening,  more 
particularly  if  it  be  not  fecaltercd,  but 
either  total  or  circnmacribing  any 
■oftoning,  or  other  low  form  of  inflam- 
mation thiit  may  aHL-ct  tlie  bone. 

Abaeuco  of  great  amount  of  Roften- 
ing,  or  suppuration ;  florid,  healthy  gm- 
nuiations,  circumBcribed  by  indurated 
ttMtie. 


•  This  indiration,  or  eontra-indica- 
tion,  is  but  a  question  of  degree  and 
dii«ctir»n :  for  instance,  absoessee  dmmi 
itB  tliigh^  in  hip-jotnl  disease,  do  net, 


but  abtoeM  fiw  tip  the  thigh  in  knee- 
joint  diMttM  doe«,  forbid  excision  of  the 
joint. 
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5.  There  remains  imly  the  last  of  the  objections  which  hare 
been  urged  against  excision,  namely,  the  difficnlty  of  the 
operation.  This,  at  the  present  day,  will  hardly  hare  weight ; 
the  snrgoon  has  no  right  to  substitute  for  an  arduous  operation 
an  easier  one,  which  may  be  less  advantageous  to  his  patient 
Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  excision  is  not  sufficiently  greater 
than  that  of  amputation  to  deserve  consideration  ;  indeed,  the 
operations  at  any  joint,  save  perhaps  the  wrist  and  ankle,  are 
far  from  difficult. 

The  various  circumstances  now  detailed  having  been  duly 
weighed  one  against  the  other,  the  surgeon  will  make  np  h^ 
mind  according  to  the  Imlance  of  facts.  If  he  be  lerl  to  ampu- 
tate, the  joint-disease,  indeed  all  ch'cumstances  having  special 
reference  to  the  present  subject,  are  done  away  writh.  But  if 
the  surgeon  excise  the  joint,  many  matters  of  great  interest  fur 
our  subject  arise,  and  wo  will  examine  tJiem  accordingly. 

C. — On  some  Points  to  he  geiiei'allij  ohstrved  in  Excising  JoinU, 
— Kepetitiou  will  l^e  avoided  if  a  few  points,  to  be  observed  in 
the  excision  of  all  joints,  be  insisted  upon  before  considering 
special  cases.  In  the  first  place,  the  operation  should  always 
be  so  performed  as  to  do  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  soft 
parts,  and  so  as  to  avoid  any  imfwirtunt  nerv^e  or  vessel.  The 
incisions  should  always*  be  so  devised  that  some  part  of  the 
extern] d  wound  is  depending,  allowing  a  free  exit  for  pus.  So 
important  in  my  mind  is  this  condition,  that  ease  of  operation, 
or  even  small  size  of  incisionj  may  bo  readily  sacrificed  for  a 
ilfq>ending  opejiing ;  or  in  certain  ca.ses  a  special  opening,  or 
ib^ain,  independent  of  the  operation  wound,  may  be  made. 
Whenever  it  is  desirable  that  the  bone  removed  in  the  opera- 
tion should  be  reproduced  wholly  or  in  part,  the  sub|>eriosteal 
method  should  bo  employed,  and  this  is  more  especially 
valuable  at  the  shoulder,  the  ellx^w  and  generally  at  the  hip. 
After  excising  the  knee  and  ankle,  two  flat  surfaces  are  placed 
in  contact  in  order  to  produce  bony  union.  Any  i>eriosteuin 
projecting  around  or  hanging  in  folds  about  this  junction  is 
of  no  use,  and  if  it  generate  new  bone  cau  only  do  so  in  the 
form  of  irregular  osteoj kbytes  or  a  rough  ring*     It  is  true  that 


I 


I 


*  CivU    aurgery  boa    generally   Uie 
choice  of  localiij  in  making  inciBiortB: 


m  mililiiry  surgtry  the  knife  niuat 
quently  be  guidtKi  by  tijc  bullet. 
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in  excision  of  tht*  ankle  the  ablatod  fibula  might  be  reprodnced; 
but  this,  since  the  tibia  and  astragalus  boeouie  or  ought  to  be- 
come iodissolubly  united,  is  valueless.  The  advantages  beyond 
regeneration  of  bone,  claimed  for  the  subperiosteal  method,  are 
— that  the  muscular  attachments,  being  peeled  off  with  that 
membrane,  are  preserved ;  that  the  elevator^  passing  beneath 
it,  does  not  wound  or  injure  the  articular  plexus ;  and  that  not 
only  is  less  bleeding  produced,  but  that  siil»sequent  uutTition 
is  less  impaired.  It  is  to  l>o  remarked  that  although  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  paring  the  periosteum  from  a  healthy  bone, 
there  is  u^sually  no  difficulty  iu  detaching  it  from  one  which 
is  iutlamed,  since  the  deeper  vascular  coat  becomes  puffy  and 
soft,  while  the  fibrous  coat,  easily  torn  in  health,  is  rendered 
flexible  and  tough. 

Partial  excisions,  except  at  the  hip  and  shoulder,  are  unde- 
sirable. I  do  not  mean  by  this  term  the  mere  removal  of 
sequestra  or  sj^liuters,  but  such  an  operation  as  iu  gravity 
and  form  resembles  ordinary  excision,  and  only  differs  by  the 
oniissiou  t-o  remove  certain  parts,  as,  for  instance,  after  taking 
away  the  condyles  of  the  femur  to  leave  the  tibia  intact.*  It 
is  true  that  here  and  there  a  joint  so  treated  will  get  well,  but 
the  greater  number  of  such  cases  end  in  disappointment 

The  epiphysal  ends  of  bones  are  in  early  life  separated  from 
the  shaft  by  a  line  of  cartilage,  an  arrangement  which  permits 
growth  iu  length  by  the  constant  addition  of  fresh  bone  to  the 
end  of  the  diaphysis.  It  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that  if  in  a 
jierson,  who  has  not  yet  attained  full  vigour,  the  epiphysal  enil 
antl  cartilage  be  altogether  removed,  the  bone  cen-ses  tu  grow ; 
such  defect  is  more  important  iu  a  lower  than  in  an  upper  limb. 
Hence,  the  younger  and  smaller  the  child  upon  whom  we  have 
to  operate,  the  more  care  must  bo  used  not  to  cut  uff  this  por- 
tion. It  will  subsequently  be  mentioned,  with  regard  to  two 
joints,  that  in  one  the  epiphysis  is  less,  in  the  other  more, 
important  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that,  after  a  resection,  par- 
ticularly of  a  large  joint,  the  limb  should  be  a<ljusted  with  as 
little  irritation  to  the  patient  as  possible,  not  merely  for  the 

•  Uiulc^r  (>crtiAin  cirrmnalttuc^s,  and  I  mmm  fiountl.  one  mnj  Icftve  the  lien^l  of 
wlion  mio  »i<k»  *>f  the  t'llxiw-jnint  re-  |  the  nnhu»  in  *i(u. 
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sake  of  saving  pain,  but  in  order  that  the  wound  may 
adjusted  at  all     In  somi^  parts  this  is  of  less,  in    others 

more,  consequence ;  but  in  all  it  ia  snfficieutly  important 
deserve  the  strictest  attention,  and,  in  tlie  knee  more  es 
cially,  may  make  all  the  difierence  between  life  and  deatii' 
Honee  unless  peculiar  circumstances  forbid,  narcosis   should 
be  ccfutiuued  until  everything  is  arranged. 

On  the  Beparative  Proeess  after  Reseciiofh— It  is  not  nec< 
to  lin<:^er  long  over  this  part  of  our  subject,  because  the  minn' 
differences  in  the  various  modes  of  repair  are  of  but  little 
praeticiil  importance,  and  because  Wagner's  exhaustive  treatise 
on  tho  subject,  having  been  c^^refully  transluted  by  Mr,  T, 
Holmes  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  is  within  reach  of  all. 
The  experiments  upon  animals,  made  by  Wagner,  and  the 
number  of  cases  of  jxist-mortem  examination  which  the  author 
has  collected,  and  which  has  been  admimbly  completed  by 
the  translator^  give  plentiful  examples  of  the  local  conditions 
after  excision.  Immediately  after  the  oi^ration  there  is  set 
up  an  inflammation,  which  causes  all  the  parts  around 
swell.*  In  a  certain  time,  which  varies  from  two  to  five  da; 
pus  begins  to  form,  and  at  the  same  time  granulations  arii 
In  cases  where  the  spongy  texture  of  bone  is  cut  through, 
in  resections  of  large  joints  is  always  the  case,  those  growths 
arise  probably  as  early  from  the  can  colli  as  from  the  soft  part3 
surrounding  the  hone.  At  least,  in  one  case  in  which  I  hadj 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  condition  of  a  small  portioi 
of  surface  a  few  days  after  excision,  I  found  it  covered  wi 
small  fliirid,  velvety  grauulationa.  The  result  of  this  action, 
both  in  hard  and  soft  parts,  is  the  following: — ^the  ends  of  the 
bone  become  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  granulations,  which  separai 
them  from  surrounding  parts,  and  act  as  a  bond  of  unioi 
between   them.t      When   the    osseous    extremities    lie    cl 


•  The  ^cat  ei^tramsatiaigB  of  bloml, 
and  iho  dUienaion  of  Ut^iieB  which 
Wflr^pr  fleat'ribcs  as  n  phonrmieiiOTi 
alwnyfl  prt-^ent  in  aiiimaU,  wliLtLur  | 
liOTiQs  ha  r^iiicciv^\  or  nn.':rtly  broken,  ia 
not  oitlicr  a  nt^cesaary  or  n  frequent 
sequoia  of  rc?»ecti(>n!  in  the  linnmn  sob-  j 
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by  n  membmnoiiB  hag  must  not  be  _ 
aidcrfd  us  ru  action  |M?cuHar  to  eith^^ 
fmctnre  or  rt  section  (for  it  oocur?  in 
br^fi);  it  simply  reaidta  from  irritation 
of  tlitj  Bnnoundirig  purts  by  tbc  ends  of 
the  Ui%\G,  or  by  finrp^tal*  disttirbiuice, 
and  ia  analagous  to  the  enrvBting  of 
ballet  or  otbor  foreign  snbstanect. 
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together,  the  gnmulations  which  spring  from  them  occupy 
the  narrow  spiieo.  When  there  is  a  more  appreciable  interval 
between  the  sawn  surfaces,  those  growths  often  do  not  sprout 
quickly  enough  to  fill  up  the  cavity.  Those  frooa  the  soft 
parts  being  more  luxuriant,  take  upon  themselves  that  duty^ 
and  thus  the  baju:  forms  within  itself  a  partition,  which  divides 
it  into  two  portions,  each  containing  a  fragment  of  the  bone. 

In  the  first  case,  the  granulations  from  the  cut  end  of  the 
l>oue  may  unite,  ff:>rniing  at  first  a  soft  bond,  which  may  become 
fibrous,  and  ultimately  osseous,  Even  the  inner  hiyers  of  the 
surrounding  granulations,  having  become  united  to  the  perios- 
teum, may  ossify,  forming  a  provisional  callus.  Or  the  new 
growths  from  the  bone  canctdli  may  not  have  the  power  to 
produce  new  tissue ;  the  bones  will  not  unite ;  but  their  ends 
are  gradually  rounded  off.  The  capsule  produced  by  the 
granulation  from  the  soft  parts  becomes  fibrous,  and  thus  a 
false  joint  is  formed,  the  ends  of  the  bone  becoming  pcdished 
by  attrition,  when  movement  is  allowed  ;  or  if  cachexia  remain, 
they  may  again  yield  to  caries. 

In  the  third  event,  that  in  which  the  granulating  bag  of  the 
soft  parts  sends  a  process  between  the  liones,  this  partition 
may  become  united  to  the  granulations  from  the  cancelli. 
Thus,  ala<i,  a  fibrous  junction  is  formed  ;  but  under  those 
circumstimces  the  bond  of  imion  hardly  becomes  ossified. 
More  usually,  the  new  tissue  from  the  bones  does  not  unite 
with  tliis  interposed  material,  but,  while  the  osseous  ends 
lieeome  rounded  off,  that  production  assumes  a  fibrous  and, 
when  motion  is  allowed,  even  a  fibro-cartilaginous  structure. 
By  this  means  a  condition  is  produced,  most  frequently  met 
with  at  the  shoulder,  wherein  each  bone  is  enclosed  in  a 
separate  cavity,  being  Iwuud  together  by  the  circumference, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  partition  in  the  bag. 
The  whole  is  comparable  t^j  the  joint  of  the  jaw,  wherein  the 
jnint  surfaces  are  separated  by  a  fibro-cartilaginous  mc^niscus. 

In  all  crises,  when  a  pseudo-arthrosis  is  formed,  the  inside  of 
the  bag  becomes  lined  by  pavement  epithelium,  secreting 
a  glairy,  synovia-like  fluid ;  but  synovial  fringes*  or  villi, 
seem  not  to  lie  produced,  fc^ometimes,  in  such  instances,  the 
extremities  of  the  bones  tiecome  covered  by  an  ill-developed 
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cartilage.  When  the  osseous  ends  at  the  shoulder  joint  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  interval,  it  may 
happen  that  a  thin  styloid  proeesa  is  developed  from  the 
humerus  to  articulate  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  which  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  this  arrangement  has  been  found  was  not  cttt 
away. 

It  ibllows  from  these  facts  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  firm 
union,  the  extremities  of  the  bones  should  b©  kept  close  (not 
proiising)  together.  If  this  union  is  not  to  be  lH->ny,  paBsive 
motion  must  after  a  time,  dei>ending  on  the  more  or  less  tough 
Iwrnd  already  formed,  be  instituted.  Perfect  immobility  must 
be  enforced,  if  osseous  union  is  to  result  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  free  mobility,  rather  than  strength  of  the  new  joint,  be 
desired  (as  at  the  shoulder)  the  osseous  extremities  need  not 
bo  kept  very  close  together. 

Any  definite  idea,  anything  beyond  a  vague  personal  im- 
pression, as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  fatal,  bad,  and  good 
residts,  can  only  be  obtained  by  statistic  numbers ;  *  and  I 
slmuhl  be  very  glad  could  I  give  for  each  joint  the  results 
of  excisions,  I  have  tried  to  gather  them  from  the  Beports  of 
certain  London  Jlospitals;  but  must  acknowledge  that  the  tables 
do  not  attempt  to  specify  ultimate  results  sufficiently  cdoselv  to 
be  used.  Moreover  a  certain  number  of  patients  are  discharged 
from  the  hospital  with  goiid  limbs,  promising  to  bo  better, 
but  either  from  neglect,  insufficient  food,  ilrunkenness  or 
other  cause,  the  part  does  not  improve,  and  after  a  few  months 
or  yeiirs  the  saved  limb  is  useless ;  an  ellxnv  which  had  good 
motion  has  been  allowed  to  get  stift*  or  a  knee  which  was 
firmly  synostosed  has  got  loose  or  bends.  These  after-failnres 
must  often  be  ascribed  to  some  fault  of  the  patient,  not  of  the 
operation.     For  instance  : 

Cask  89,— I  excised  tlie  knee  of  a  lad  in  1874.  He  made  a  good  and 
speedj  recoveiy,  and  in  tlic  same  year  was  digmisa<}d,  walking  with 


I 


I 
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•  A  wondeiful  atatistic  gRthering  of    the  American  war.   The  labour  of  theaol 
tlie  rcBtilta  of  exciBionB  in  military  but-  |  works  niUHt  have  boon   f^Dormooft, 
gery    has    been    made    by   my  friend  |  shall    iis^e  their  niimbiTs    finely    when 
Dr.  Garlt;    and   an   tquulh'  valuable,    iIcHjnible,  hut  the  cMmditioaa  of  tnui* 
though  as  yet  unccamirletocf,  work  bus    inatic  and  pathologte  excisiooe  fix^Qt|{|0 


been'cameii  nn  by  Dr,  IHis  regarding    diasimJlar. 
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good  gait  down  the  steps  out  of  the  hospitid.  I  saw  the  boy  from  tiaie 
to  time,  his  mother  often  begging  me  to  order  him  not  to  he  so  rough 
in  his  play.  In  the  eiirly  part  of  1S79  she  asked  me  to  take  him  in 
again,  as  lie  had  met  with  an  accidcDt.  When  I  saw  him  he  told  me 
that  three  weeks  previouely  one  of  the  boys  with  whom  he  was  playing 
leap-frog  vom  at  the  moment  of  his  leap^  throwing  him  violently  to  the 
ground  ;  he  both  heard  and  felt  the  bone  crack,  hut  for  fear  of  a  ecoldiiig 
said  nothing  aljout  it,  imtil  the  pain  and  swelling  forced  him.  to  do  so, 
I  found  a  large  abscess  abont  the  place  of  incision— necrosis  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  femur— and  I  amputated  at  the  thigh.  The  boy  got 
quickly  well. 

Each  joint  hiis  (sotting  aside  injury),  after  excision,  certain 
functions  to  perform,  eertiiin  actions  ti>  go  through,  which  raay 
even  after  the  lapse  of  years  gradually  impair  or  improve  the 
condition  of  limh,  by  rendering  the  joint  firmer  or  looser,  as 
the  ease  may  he. 

The  siirgeon  should  therefore  know  the  tendencies  of  the 
union  at  different  part^.  The  shouhler  is,  if  the  junction  lie 
freely  movable  at  the  time  of  dismissal  from  care,  very  liable 
to  become  after  a  year  or  more  too  loose;  especially  is  this 
the  case,  if  the  elbow  remain  feeble — the  weight  of  the  arm, 
hanging  almost  entirely  on  the  new  ligamentous  bond,  stretches 
it  ami  relaxes  its  fibres.  So  also  at  the  elbow,  if  an  almost 
perfect  reproduction  of  trochlea  and  olecranon  have  not 
occurred,  and  if  a  few  months  after  excision  the  union  permit 
of  perfectly  free  motion,  there  will  in  all  probability  be  a  flail- 
joint  in  a  year  or  two.  At  the  wrist  the  common  fault  is 
more  and  more  restricted  mobility,  but  what  mobility  there  is 
at  the  fingers  usually  increases  with  time,  if  the  patient  be 
courageous  and  perse verijig.  The  union  at  the  hip  generally 
gets  stronger  with  time.  That  at  the  knee,  if  the  patient 
walk  before  the  junction  is  quite  firm,  bends  outwards  (bi>w- 
leg),  sometimes  forward;  the  slightest  deviation  must  bo 
watchctl  for  and  guarded  against.  Increasing  shortness  of 
limb  after  excisions  in  the  lower  limb  is  a  serious  drawljfick 
— it  is  most  marked  after  knee  exsection.  No  change,  tis 
far  as  I  am  aware,  takes  place  at  the  junction  between  tibia 
and  astragalus  if  it  be  good  at  the  first;  but  the  tarsal  joints 
increase  in  flexibility,  so  as  to  more  and  more  compensate  for 
loss  of  movement  at  the  ankle. 
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All  excbions  should  bo  performed  antiseptically  ;  if  Biuustid  j 
and  open  abscesses  already  exist,  these  should,  for  some  days 
before,  be  washed  out  ami  syringed  twice  iu  the  twenty-foor 
hours  with  a  three-perH^ent  solution  of  carbolic  acid ;  if  they 
involve  much  tissue,  parenchymatous  iujeetion  of  2*25  to  2-5 
per  cent,  solution  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  neigh- 
l>L>urhood  of  the  openings  and  alxmt  their  track.  I  have  been 
careful  in  collating  the  statistics  of  operations ;  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  will  bo  immensely  moilitiod  by  the  employ- 
ment of  full  antiseptic  precautions*  Such  belief  is  irresistible 
wlion  oue  sees  ease  after  case  of  excision  of  large  joints  get 
well,  without  a  rise  in  temperature  or  4111  uucomfurtable 
symptom. 


Speoxal. 

On  the  Resection  of  Individual  Joints. — Tfie  Sh 
— As  with  the  hip,  so  also  at  the  shoulder,  the  operation 
usually  performetl  is  termed  an  excision  of  the  joint,  although 
deeajiitiitioii  of  the  femur  and  of  the  humerus  respectively, 
would  bo  the  more  correct  term,  l»ccause  those  bones  only 
are  generally  subjected  to  the  saw.  As  we  shall  see  her^ 
after,  the  socket  may  at  either  part  also  bo  reniored.  In 
civil  (imetice  the  operation  bears  but  a  low  mortality,  as 
gathered  from  six  London  Hospitals  for  ten  years,  yiz^ 
22"2  per  cent,,  but  the  number  of  cases  thus  treated,  amount- 
ing only  to  18,  is  very  smtdl,  smaller  than  that  of  any  other 
excision. 

In  military  surgery,  it  is  the  more  frequent  of  all  joint 
excisions.  Thus  Gurlt  *  gives  as  the  number  of  eiises  in  aU 
the  German  wars  from  1848  to  1871  inclusive,  568  cases,  of 
which  357  were  cured,  203  died,  8  unknown ;  a  mortality  of 
36^25  per  cent.  Otisf  gives  885  crises,  of  which  571  cured, 
9  unknown,  3U5  deaths,  a  niortiility  of  34*82  per  cent, ;  or,  if 
we  add  the  results  iu  German  and  American  wars,  we  ^et  u 
total  of  1433  cases,  928  cures,  and  508  deaths;  17  cases  being 

'  *  Dio  Roet'cUoiitii  nnch  RehupvtT-  I      t  'Surgical  History  of  the  Amtrkwi 
Ititzuugcn/  p.  I2l*i,  et  scq.  \  CivU  War/  p,  1555. 
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untraceable/  the  deatli-rate  being  35'37  \yef  cent,  whieli  will 
be  seen,  when  we  speak  of  other  excisions  practised  in  war-tiine, 
to  be  very  small. 

Several  modes  of  excising  the  shoulder  joint  have  been 
practised  and  advocated.  White  Temoved  the  head  of  the 
bone  by  means  of  a  single  longitudinal  iueision,  IMorean  f 
made  nse  of  an  old  incision  in  front  of  the  joint,  drew  another 
at  the  back,  united  them  abc^vo  by  a  third,  and  turned  down 
the  quadrilateral  flap.  Such  a  method  exjxvses  the  joint  much 
more,  and  makes  a  larger  wound  than  necessary.  Syme  f  pro- 
poses a  longitudinal  incision  from  tho  acromion  on  the  outer 
side  through  the  middle  of  the  dcdtoid  to  its  insertion,  and 
another  from  the  lower  end  of  this,  backwai-d  and  upward  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  axiUa.  Liston  proposes  '*  an  inci- 
sion three  inches  long,  running  from  the  point  of  the  acromion 
through  and  near  to  the  insertion  uf  the  dcltuid,  or,  what  is 
much  better,  may  course  along  the  posterior  border  of  that 
muscle.  More  room  is  gained  for  the  comjik^tion  of  this 
uperation  by  making  an  incision  from  the  front  of  the  at*romion 
three  inches  down  the  arm  across  the  chest,  and  raising  the 
elbow,  the  head  of  the  humerus  ]>rntruded  and  examined,  and 
so  much  as  is  in  an  unsound  condition  taken  away  with  the 
saw/*§  Langenbeck  oi>erated  by  means  of  a  deep  cut  in  front 
of  the  joint,  running  from  the  acromiiin  process  downwards.  He 
then  released  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  from  its  groove  and 
turned  it  inwards ;  by  rotating  the  hiuuerus  first  outwards,  then 
inwards,  the  capsular  muscles  were  brought  into  view  and 
divided  ;  then  the  elbow  being  thrown  back  caused  the  head 
of  the  bone  to  protrude  at  the  wound.  This  operation  is  not 
only  easy  but  artistic  in  all  its  steps  :  it  has,  however,  this 
fault,  that  it  allows  no  outfall  for  pus,  8tromeyer  adopted 
another  mode  of  incising  the  integuments  :  beginning  at  the 
outer  and  back  part  of  the  acromion,  he  makes  a  semilunar  cut 
with  the  concavity  forwards,  opening   the  joint  above  and 


•  Otia  and  Onrlt  mtiko  carefol  sub- 
divitiions  &b  to  primary,  intermediary  and 
*.ecoBdary  operationa— the  former  more 
espeeiaUy  ftoblif  idii»tbe  c<i«ei  licoording 
to  the  aiuouiit  of  Ikhic  rcnioTod.  These 
det^iil^,  nvmi  u^lul  in  &.  record  eiirh  hb 
theirs,  wtmlil  bt-  valuelcee  in  a  work  on 


joint  diBcaae, 

t  *  Observations  Pratifiues  rtlativoa  k 
U  Eeoeotion  cle«  ArtitnilatioDB/  &c.,  p. 
BO. 

X  ^Oo  Exokion  of  Didi3«u»L>d  Joiuig,' 
p.  50. 

§  *  Pniciical  Surgery/  p,  150. 
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behind;  the  rounded  flap  being  lifted  and  the  arm  rot 
outwards,  the  biceps  tendon  can  be  turned  out  of  its 
inwards  and  preserved. 

Certainly  it  is  desimble  in  every  operation  to  save  aU  pari 
whose  severance  is  unnecessary,  but  it  may  be  remarkfMl  tb« 
division  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  does  not  seem  t^  pro 
duce  any  diminution  of  power.  In  three  eases  by  Esmarcli  * 
this  tendon  had  been  divided  by  the  bullet :  perfect  use  of  th« 
muscle  was  restored.  Moreover,  an  advanced  disease  of  th< 
fihoulder  joint  affects  the  whole  of  the  capsule,  and  involTinj 
the  upper  part  of  the  tendon  in  the  inflammation,  destroy! 
it.  If  the  glenoid  process  be  cut  off  the  attachment  of  th* 
long  bicipital  head  must  go  with  it.  It  is  otherwise  with  thi 
circumflex  nerve,  which  can  almost  always  be  preserved*      fl 

I  greatly  prefer  the  operation  by  a  single  incision  ;  it  gi^ 
room  enough  in  all  but  a  few  cases  of  exceptional  swelling 
al>out  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  even  then  a  slight  modlficH' 
tion  suffices.  The  tbllowing  is  the  metliod  which  I  recom- 
mend :  choose  a  place  on  the  acromion  a  little  in  front  of  its 
outermost  point,  and  begin  the  incision  on  the  upper  surface  at 
the  process,  otherwise  the  deltoid,  which  here  arises  not  ^ 
much  from  the  bone  as  from  a  sort  of  ligamentous  tig 
covering  it  cannot  be  separated  enough  to  afford  suffir 
space ;  carry  this  incision  deeply  through  the  muscle  to  alwnt 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half  from  its  insertion,  take  care  thai 
the  course  of  the  kuife  l>e  exactly  along  the  muscular  fibres  so 
as  to  avoid  dividing  any  of  them  ;  over  the  neck  of  the 
do  not  sink  the  knife  quite  as  deeply  as  elsewhere,  so  as 
spare  the  nerve.  If  the  incision  be,  as  is  most  probable, 
deep  enough  over  the  joint,  put  the  left  forefinger  in  the 
woimd  and  feel  for  a  rolling  cord  rnuning  across  the  bone ;  it 
is  the  circumflex  nerve,  which,  unless  there  be  much  thickening 
about  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  can  always  be  detected  ;  kefl 
the  left  index  *jn  this  nerve,  or  on  its  situation,  above  it  intro* 
duee  the  blade  edge  upward,  run  it  along  to  the  acromioii. 
deepening  the  incision  by  cutting  skinward.  The  nenre  H 
often  suflicieutly  isolated  to  be  hooked  down  to  the  lower  part 
uf  the  incision  with  an  aneurism  needle,  if  not,  a  few  cauti< 
•  *  Ueber  Resoclimieti  ii^tjli  Sohutawundeii. 
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touches  of  the  laiite^  guided  by  the  exploring  left  index,  will 
loosen  itj  and  if  the  aubperiosteal  mode  bo  not  followed,  the 
nerve  must  bo  held  down  by  the  assistant.  The  long  head  of 
the  biceps  may  then  be  sought,  which,  if  it  have  not  been 
absorbed  by  the  disease,  can  easily  be  extracted  from  its  groove 
and  turned  inwards*  Now  the  arm  must  be  strongly  rotated 
outwards,  and  the  subscapular  tendon  separated  from  its  attach- 
ment, tho  bhido  being  kept  close  to  the  bone,  the  handle 
inclined  forward.  i\iterwards  the  arm  is  rotated  inward,  the 
supra,  infra  spinatus  and  teres  minor  divided.  The  capsule  of 
the  joint  has  probably  been  already  opened,  but  that  opening 
must  now  be  enlarged  transversely,  giving  ample  room  for  the 
head  of  the  bone  to  pass  out.  After  this  the  knife  is  to  be 
laid  aside,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  elbow  in  one  hand,  places  a 
finger  of  the  other  in  the  joints  hooking  it  over  the  caput 
humeri,  and  partly  by  pressing  with  the  former,  partly  by 
guiding  and  drawing  with  the  latter,  extrudes  the  bone,  and 
removes  as  much  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  description  applies  to  cases  which  present  no  difficulty ; 
but  certain  conditions  may  considerably  interfere  with,  or 
render  impossible,  the  completion  of  an  operation  in  this  way. 
There  may  be  so  much  swelling  abt^ut  the  joint  that  a  simple 
straight  incision  gives  no  room  for  the  after  procedure.  If  this 
occur,  do  not  cut  the  muscular  fibres,  but  simply  make  on  the 
npper  surfaee  of  the  acromion  near  to,  and  parallel  with  its  outer 
margin  a  curved  incision  across  the  upper  end  of  the  primary 
one,  detach  the  muscle  or  rather  the  fibrous  expansion  it 
springs  from,  and  thus  a  triangular  flap  may  be  turned  both 
forward  and  backward,  affording  ample  space.*  Another  difll- 
eulty  often  met  with  is  this  :  the  disease  may  have  so  thickened 
the  capsule  and  surrounding  parts,  or  may  have  produced  such 
muscular  contracture,  that  the  arm  cannot  be  rotated  far 
enough  to  let  the  surgeon  divide  the  scapular  muscles.  In 
that  case  he  can  first  incise  the  capsule  transversely,  pass  his 
finger  Into  the  joint,  hrx»k  it  over  the  head  of  the  Imjuo,  and 
draw  it  a  little  out  j  then  pass  the  knife  into  the  joint  in  front 
of  his  finger,  inclining  the  handle  forward,  and  bringing  the 

♦  I  wkh  to  lay  pecoliflr  8tre«8  upM>t]  j  the  character  of  the  deltoid  origin 
this  mode  of  enlarging  the  incmiOD,  110  |  appears  to  be  ignored  or  is  not  utilized, 
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lilade  close  to  tbo  bone,  cut  in  the  downward  direction  (ann 
rotated  as  far  as  possible  outwanl)  beyond  the  lower  margin  of  th^ 
lesser  tuberosity — he  may  then  do  the  same  behind  his  fiugei^ 
In  this  proreilure  a  blade  curTOil  on  the  flat  is  usefnL  By 
I'ciUtjwiug  thuse  dirertit^ns  no  considerable  difficulty  vdll 
nu't  with,  and  the  jwrner  of  tlie  deltoid  will  be,  if  not  entirelj 
at  least  very  considerably  preserved*  But  we  have  now,  foi 
drainage  in  the  recumbent  jiotuiv,  no  depending  opening^j 
this  may  be  aecured  by  pa^^sioii  a  s^-lon  needle  or  a  liistouii 
and  armed  prol>e  from  the  cavity  backward  through  the  skin* 
avoidin;^  nf  course  the  circumflex  nerve,  and  with  the  thretid 
tlrawing  a  drainage  tiilH3  into  the  gap. 

It  happens,  I  think,  more  commonly  at  the  humerus  than 
elflewhere,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  bone  requires  removal^ 
and  the  probability  of  such  neoe^ssity  can,  previous  to  opera- 
tion,  only  l>e  surmised,  hence  at  this  joint  suhporiostettl 
excision  id  peculiarly  applicable ;  the  steps,  up  to  the  liBie 
when  the  Imne  is  expiged,  are  precisely  like  those  alreadv 
di*8cribeiL  The  bicipital  groove  is  then  taken  as  the  guide} 
and  the  surgeon  carefully  avoiding  injury  to  the  tendoa  if  : 
still  Iny  present,  draws  the  knife  along  the  anterior  ri^ 
upwanls  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  making  a  simple  straight 
liberating  the  tendon  which  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  inner 
The  elevator  must  now  be  insinuated  into  this  cut»  and 
periosteum  peeled  carefidly  away  from  the  front  and  inside 
the  bone,  while  the  limb  is  being  rotated  outward — with  ll 
membrane,  the  suhscaptdar  insertion  must  be  pared  awar — j 
may  be,  that  for  this  and  the  other  muscles  the  knife  tnuat 
used,  not  to  divide  the  muscle,  but  being  kept  flat  on  the 
to  lift  it  off  that  structure.  When  this  is  complieled,  the  i 
is  brought  back  to  its  original  position^  and  the  membvane 
outside  and  behind  the  bicipital  ridge,  together  with  the 
muscles,  is  peeled  away  while  the  limb  is  lotaled  inwarda. 
The  surgeon  must  not  allow  the  elevator  to  dip»  and  lie  m 
not  lo  be  diseouiaged  hj  findiag  that  these  rotstkia  jmi^- 
neali  «ie  at  first  rery  leBtrieted.  As  he  goes  on  sbeUng^  off 
the  nambnuM^  and  with  it  the  mnaeka,  he  will  find  llial  tha 
limb  can  be  tamed  nkore  and  more,  so  that  indeed  the  inaide 
of  the  bone  will  come  at  last  to  lie  ptettr  nearly  wwler  the 
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wound,  and  when  nearly  all  the  circumference  of  the  neck  and 
tu}>erosities  has  been  cleared,  the  bone,  whose  head  is  protruded 
through  a  rent  in  the  capsule,  conies  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
membrane  like  a  twig  of  green  alder  from  its  bark.  In  young 
subjeets  it  may  happen  that  the  tuberosities  come  off  from  the 
shaft  with  the  periosteum  and  muscular  insertions ;  but  when 
the  new  osseous  tissue  forms,  they  become  included  in  and 
united  with  it,  thus  giving  fresh  attachment  to  the  muscles* 

Besides  joint  diseases,  complicated  fracture,  or  in'educible 
dblocatiou,  may  necessitate  resectitjn  of  the  shoulder.  Fracture 
at  or  near  the  anatomical  neck  is  frequently  combined  with 
displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  generally  forward,  less  often 
downward,  simulating  subcoracoid  and  subglenoid  dislocation 
respectively.  As  a  rule,  reduction  is  easy,  but  retention  of  the 
bone  in  its  place  is  frequently  impossible  (the  detached  head  is 
generaUy  twisted  round  in  the  socket).  We  know  that  after  a 
time  a  new  glenoid  cavity  is  generally  formed  by  bone  thrown 
out  from  the  venter  of  the  scapula,  or  by  the  lower  surface  of  the 
acromion  generally  in  conjunction  with  the  coracoid.  Of  this 
there  are  several  specimens  in  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  as 
also  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  Museum,*  and  if  conclusions 
were  drawn  from  the  dry  bones  alone,  one  might  believe  that 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  normal  joint  was  formed ;  but 
an  acquaintance  with  the  life  history  of  such  cases  shows,  that 
although  at  first  the  hand  and  elbow  are  mobile  and  free,  yet 
afterwards  a  slowly  advancing  paralysis  sets  iu,  which  appears 
to  affect  the  extensors  of  the  hand,  if  the  displacement  be  sub- 
coracoid, the  flexors ;  if  it  be  axillary ;  the  fingers  Ijecoming 
very  immobile  and  elawdike.  Tlie  approach  of  such  condition 
is  a  potent  indication  for  resection,  which,  by  removing  the 
pressure  on  the  axillary  plexus,  cures  paralyses  thus  produced, 
if  they  be  not  too  old,  even  though,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
truncated  bone  has  a  great  tendency  forwards. 

The  after-treatment  of  this  excision  must,  in  great  part,  he 
regulated  by  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  limb  to  greater 
laxity  or  greater  stiffness,  and  also  by  the  amount  of  the 
humerus  removefl*  When  a  considerable  length  of  that  bone 
has  been  extracted,  passive  movement  should  not  begin  too 
♦  •  Prtthological  Beries,*  No,  3273,  3273A'3276. 
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soon.  If  only  the  head  and  a  small  part  of  the  neck  have  beea 
resected,  it  may,  if  the  wound  havo  healed  or  be  healing  well, 
commence  in  three  weeks,  but  must  not,  iii  view  of  the  usaal 
tendency  to  too  great  laxity,  be  carried  too  far.  The  poaitioiii 
in  which  during  repoae  I  prefer  from  the  first  to  place  tha 
limb,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  body  and  directly  lateral. 

Case  ^. — Mr.  J.  B«»  aged  28,  came  to  me  from  one  of  oar  Inrgcit 

eolonieB  April  4th»  1871,  Buffering  from  disease  of  the  left  ehouliierj 
Apparently  due  to  exposure  after  Blight  traumatism,  wliieh  occurred  ill 
1868,  aiiice  which  his  shoulder  has  been  painful  and  lame* 

At  the  time  I  saw  him  the  arm,  eapeciallj  the  upper  arm  and  deltoid, 
were  much  wasted;  the  liinb  was  kept  uaelesB  at  tbe  side,  nor  couU  i1 
be  abducted  without  much  pain;  it  still  permitted  of  rotation  to  t 
sligbt  degree — he  could  bend  the  elbuw  and  use  the  hand,  though  h» 
could  neither  quite  Ilex  nor  straighten  the  fingen.  The  head  of  the 
humerus  was  enlarged;  pressure  on  it  caused  pain.  There  were  twa 
open  siuuB  mouths,  one  in  front,  about  2i  inches  frotn  the  acromion 
the  other  at  the  outer  side  a  good  deal  lower  down.  A  probe 
into  either  of  these  openings  impinged  on  rough  bare  bone, 
old  depressed  scars  existed.  He  suffered  frequent  pain,  chiefly  at 
and  his  arm,  he  said,  wtm  never  easy,  he  iiaving  a  constant  nuinb, 
tingling  sensation  about  tbe  hand  aud  forearm.  He  said  that 
voyage  had  greatly  improved  liim ;  he  hud  less  pain  than  before  starfcixigi] 
and  had  gained  a  little  in  weight 

10th.— Having  explained  the  condition  of  the  bone,  he  permitted  tm 
to  make  an  eiploi-utory  incision,  which  I  did  over  the  front  of  the  amv 
a  little  outside  the  cephalic  vein,  including  the  anterior  of   the  t 
sinus  mouths.     My  probe  and  finger  detected  new  periosteal  bone 
around,  perforated  by  several  cloaca-mouths,  and  inside  a  sequestromj 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  loose. 

12th.— He  couBented  to  removal  of  the  necrosed  head  of  the  bonab' 
but  wished  a  week's  tnterval  for  some  business. 

IS^th. — Benewing  and  slightly  extending  the  inciBion,  I  was  able 
take  advantage  of  some  cloaca  openings,  and  with  small  bone-foi 
and  i*aBpatory  to  turn  aside,  without  removing,  the  periosteal  bone  fcf^ 
an  inch  below  the  tuberosities  ;  all  this  part  of  the  humerus  was  dead, 
veiy  ronghi  and  here  and  there  excavated.     About  this  distance  below 
was  a  ifither  deep  line  running  all  round,  except  at  the  back,  whet^  the 
bone  was  still  living.      I  passed  a  chain- saw  round  at  this  spot,  d«- 
taehed  the  necrosed  head,  and  then  without  uiuch  difficulty  drew  it  oat 
its  new  case  and  the  wound.     My  assistant  making  traction  on  tbe 
I  found  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  necrosed* 
introduced  a  gouge  ^- fortunately  at  the  exact  line  between   Hvi 
arid  dead^when   I  was  pleased  to  find  the  sequestrum  detach  i 
quite  easily.    The  new  bone  with  tbe  perioat*mm  was  now  replaced  in  tt4 
normal  pi>«ition,  and  preferiug  to  make  no  posterior  opening,  I  elected 
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to  traat  to  frequent  Hyringiiig  (ua  I  had  an  excellent  nurse),  dressed  the 
part  very  lightly »  placing  the  whole  limb  on  a  balance-swing. 

20th, — ^He  suffered  very  little  pain,  but  bad  J  grain  of  morphia  sub- 
cutaneously  laet  night,  and  slept  very  well  i  in  the  morning  waa  sick 
onee  or  twice. 

24th. — Wound  been  dressed  twice ;  lookiBg  very  healthy. 

May  8th. — Has  gone  on  un  in  terra  ptedly  well.  Wound  too  great 
a  tendeucy  to  heaL  Passed  in  drainage-tube;  discharge  about 
1|  dra<ihms  per  day. 

22nd. — Hi*rdly  any  discharge.  Began  passive  movement,  as  shoulder 
seemed  inclined  to  stiffen. 

June  10th.— Arm  freer  in  passiTe  motion ;  was  very  pleased  to  &ad 
lie  had  some  power  in  lifting  it  from  side;  fingera  recovering  their 
power,  both  of  flexion  and  exteuaifin.  Ordered  him  to  sit  sideways  on 
a  chiur  with  back  of  fitting  height,  to  plaoe  a  folded  liandkeroliief  in 
axilla,  and  hang  the  arm  from  comer  of  back-rail,  attach  one-pound 
weight  to  wrist*  and  swing  arm  in  every  direetion,  chiefly  in  abduction, 

30th.— Wanting  to  go  back,  the  arm  having  gained  greatly  in  power, 
but  a  sinus  mouth  still  open  at  lower  end  of  operation-woimd. 

July  26th, — Took  leave  of  him.  He  had  a  very  good  arm;  shoulder 
a  little  inclined  to  be  stiff,  but  constantly  gaining  in  mobility.  Has 
complete  power  over  elbow,  except  that  he  cannot  quite  straighten  it. 
Hand  movements  perfect,  with  pretty  firm  grasp ;  but  the  limb  is  not 
BO  strong  as  that  of  the  other  bide. 

The  fallowing  kistory  records,  I  believe,  the  yoxmgeat  case 
in  which  excision  of  the  shoulder  has  ever  been  performed. 

Case  91. — Jane  L.,aged  19  months,  was  brought  to  me  February  6th, 
1S63.  suffering  from  acute  disease  of  the  right  ahonlder-joint,  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  a  fall. 

The  shoulder  was  greatly  swollen ;  the  skin  showed  a  distinct  blush, 
was  hot  and  dry.  The  child  evidently  suffered  severe  pain,  and  was  in 
a  high  fever.  The  arm  was  tied  to  the  Bide^  and  the  case  treated  as  one 
of  acute  ostitis. 

February  12th. — The  shoulder  Btill  more  swollen  and  red ;  llnctutating. 
The  child  lay  in  an  apathetic  state*  except  occasionally,  when  it  screamed 
for  Bome  mtnuteK,  and  then  sank  again  into  apathy.  I  made  an  incision 
through  the  front  of  the  deltoid  downward,  large  enough  to  admit  my 
finger;  about  2  ounces  of  pus  escaped;  I  found  the  upper  piirt  of 
the  humerus  Ijai'e  and  rough ;  enlarged  the  opening  both  upward  and 
dovraward,  and  with  a  raspatory  turned  back  with  gi*eat  ease  the 
already  loosened  periosteum  all  round  the  humerus,  taking  the  elbow 
in  my  left  band,  and  hooking  the  right  forefinger  over  the  head  of  the 
bone,  I  guided  this  latter  out  of  the  incision,  and  removed  the  head 
and  a  small  piece  of  the  diaphyais  with  a  saw.  Tlie  section  surface, 
however,  showed  considerable  disease,  and  I  tt>uk  off  leather  more  than 
half  an  inch  of  lx>ne  further  down  the  shaft ;  two  small  vessels  were 
ligatured  and  several  twisted ;  the  scalpel  was  thrust  through  the 
integuments  behind,  and  a  drainage- tube  introduced.    The  cavity  was 
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Qiopp<^  out  with  Be  Morgan's  chloride  of  zinc  BolBtion,  and  ibe  wnimd 
eewn  up  close. 

14th.— The  child  was,  during  the  &ret  eix  hours,  mach  exb&otftod  hj 
the  operation,  then  rallied,  and  afterwards  was  much  better  and  eaoer 
than  before.  The  rednei^B  had  quite  disappeared,  and  the  swelling  wi» 
much  leas.  A  piece  of  Btotit  leather  was  bent  at  aji  acute  an^le,  wbiek 
fitted  into  the  axilla »  one  portion  supporting  the  arm.  the  other,  nOlur 
broader,  resting  nj^'ainst  the  side. 

18th.— The  wound  looked  very  healthy  i  the  child  had  loet  the  pyiwm 
and  tbe  swelling  had  almost  disappeared.  Very  little  discharge ;  drain- 
age-tube removed;  but  wound  to  be  syringed  out  daily  with  pennifl* 
ganate  of  potash. 

25th. — The  wound  nearly  healed ;  the  child  appeared  to  sufier  V€sy 
little  indeed. 

March  3rd. — Wound  healed,  except  a  small  part  near  lower  end,  whidH 
wept  a  Httle  thin  aero-pwmlent  fluid.  ■ 

7th. — The  mother  totik  the  chOd  away,  promising  to  bring  it  weekly. 

Hlat.^ — Passive  movement  having  been  employed  for  a  week ; 
child  was  able  to  move  the  arm  below  the  elbow,  and  co\ild,  in  order  I 
reach  a  bit  of  sugar,  advance  the  elbow  somewhat,  but  could  not  lift  i 
away  from  the  side  latendly. 

April  28ih. — ^The  child  was  at  this  time  in  good  health,  and  mnnilig 
about  freely.  The  foreann  and  hand  were  perfect  in  ite  moTements; 
the  elbow  could  be  advanced  but  not  drawn  back  i  a  little  power  to  i 
it  laterally  seemed  returning. 

June  30th. — Muoh  moi*e  power  in  the  arm ;  she  could  now  lift  it  j 
little  over  four  inches  from  the  side — it  measured  fronk  the  acromia 
i  inch  shorter  than  the  other.    A  certain  amount  of  freah  bone 
formed,  and  thi«^  at  the  proximal  end  was  spread  out  and  enlarged  son 
what ;  it  was  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  but  on  moving-  the  i 
it  slipped  in  different  directions,  downwards  more  especially  in  raisiiig" 
the  elbow  from  the  side,     I  attributed  the  weakness  of  euch  movement 
to  this  inatiibiLity,  rather  than  to  weakness  of  the  deltoid,  which,  indeed, 
was  but  little  wasted.     I  had  the  arm  bound  to  the  side,  prohibiting  its 
use  for  two  months,  lest  the  joint  should  get  too  loose. 

October  28th. — The  bandages  were  discontinued.     At   the    end 
September  the  joint  was  much  firmer ;  passive  and  active  moveme 
had  been  continued  for  five  weeks,  and  she  bad  at  this  date  a 
though  rather  a  weak  arm. 

January  19th,  18t>8.— 1  had  seen  this  chOd  from  time  to  time.  The* 
arm  continued  good ;  but  in  the  winter  1866-67  she  developed  eynciptoms 
of  phthisis,  after  a  rather  severe  attack  of  pneumonia;  at  abore  date 
she  was  very  ill,  being  nearly  seven  years  old. 

1  heard  of  this  child's  death  three  weeks  after  the  ocenrrenoe  on  the 
17th  April — ^too  late  to  procure  a  post-mortem  examination. 

Esreim'mi  of  ike  Elbow  Joint. — Mr.  Syme  rlainis,  with    pei^ 
feet  justice,  tbe  introduction  of  this  operation  into  England, 
31  r.  Park  hud  practised  it  on  the  dead,  but  never  on  the  lii 
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subject.  Moreau  p^re  et  tils  pertunned  it  several  tinier,  and 
with  admirable  success,  Mr.  Syme*s  excision  wns  performed 
in  1828.  Tlie  patient  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  good 
subject  for  operation,  and  did  not  regain  much  command  over 
the  elbow — but  **  he  is  able  to  uae  it,"  says  Mr,  Syme,  *'  in 
giving  instructions  io  arithmetic,  &c/'  Other  c-ases  of  the 
same  surgeon  were  more  completely  successfuL 

The  proportion  of  deatlis  is  in  these  cases  very  small.  The 
sources  whence  I  have  gathered  my  statistics  give  a  per- 
cental of  8'89*  Gurit,  for  the  German  wars,  gives  a  total  of 
708  cases;  of  which  517  curefl,  15  unknown,  170  deaths;  a 
mortidity  of  25'3i)  per  cent,  Otis  records  a  tot^d  of  626 ;  with 
470  cure^,  10  unknown,  146  deaths ;  viz.  23*7  per  cent,  of  deaths. 
By  addition  we  obtain  a  grand  total  of  1334  ctises;  987  recoveries, 
25  unknown  results,  and  322  deaths  —  a  general  mortality 
of  24*59  per  cent.* 

The  methods  of  operating  are  many.  Moreau's  H-shaped 
incision  is  now  almost  ubsoleto,  having  been  supplanted  by  a 
simple  straight  cut  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  back  of  the 
arm.  If  the  parts  be  so  swollen  that  more  room  is  wanted,  a 
second  short  incision,  running  from  tbo  first  one  across  the 
olecranon  to  tlie  outer  condyle,  nnxy  be  added ;  if  still  more 
room  be  required,  the  outer  limb  of  the  H  can  afterwards  l>e 
added,  but  it  is  rarely  wantr^d.  Through  this  incision  either 
an  open  or  sub-periosteal  resection  can  Im  practised.  1  will 
describe  first  the  former.  The  first  incision  should  begin  behind 
the  humerus,  about  two  inches  above  the  inner  margin  of  the 
olecranon,  and  piLss  downward  along  the  edge  of  that  process, 
and  two  inches  along  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  ulna.  The 
knife  is  to  be  guided  by  this  bone,  and  is  not  to  sink  into  the 
fossa  on  its  inner  side.  Now  all  parts  inside  this  wound  are  ttj 
be  peeled  from  the  heme.  It  is  indifferent  whether  one  begins 
on  the  ulna  or  on  the  humerus;  the  important  thing  is  to  keep  the 


*  These  miuiberH  ure  probably  in  orte 
way  tk  Uttle  too  favounible,  because  to 
fsalonlatiog  peroentugtH  the  unkiiowTi 
caABs  are  eubtructciid  froiu  the  total 
nnmber  as  tbouf^b  eucli  uperatiorifi  had 
not  been  perrcirinud ;  but  an  the  indi- 
vidimli  LeiDgeuliUeil  Ut  pennionB  would, 
if  living,  almoBt  certainly  huvo  preaeuUxl 


themeeXvan  at  Ibe  peuaioa-biireiiu  ouc 
m&y  conclude  tbut  tbey  all  died.  On 
tlio  oilier  hiind,  a  ctrtnin  nnnibcT  of 
ihom.^  operated  on  (priiwujiiy)  may  have 
suntftined  other  undiscovered  injuries  to 
which,  rather  thati  to  exciniou,  their 
death  will  have  been  due. 
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knife  close  to  tits  bone,  more  especially  when  dealing  with  tl 
groove  behind  the  epicondyle.     By  following  these  directioi 
the  ulnar  nerve  will  he  thrown  inward  with  the  whole  thicl 
ness  of  the  soft  parts,  and  ought  never  to  be  seen  at  all ;  Imt 
the  innermost  tip  of  the  condyle  must  be  brought  well  intfi^ 
view.     Now,  the  parts  outside  the  long  wound  are  to  be  tunn 
aside,  the    muscles  in  the  interosseous  spice,  and    even 
faseia  over  them,  are  to  be  spared ;   hut  the  capitellum  mdi 
and  the  outer  condyle  must  be  bared :  arrived,  supposing  th( 
dissection  proceeds  upward,  at  the  tip  of  the  olecranon, 
blade  is  to  sink  deeper,   and   turn   the   triceps   up   with 
skin,  detat'hing  it,  a^^  hiis  been  already  done,  at  the  inner  flap 
Worn  its  inaertitm.      Now  the  knife  is  to  sweep  from  abo! 
downward  along  tho  inner  edge  of  the  great  sig^nioid  notd 
entirely  dividing  the  internal,  then  it  is  carried  l>etween  tl 
head  of  the  radius  and  rotnla,  severing  the  external  later 
ligament.      The  assistant  now  bends   the  joint,   so   that  th 
wrist  lies  in  contact   with  the  higher  parts  of  the  arm,  t 
thicker  muscles  in  whose  middle  then  form  a  fulcrum,  liftii 
the  ulna,  to  which  the  head  of  the  raehus  is  still  attaehe< 
away  from  the  trochlea,  exposing  all  the  joint-surfaces,  fjoi 
which  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  is  removed,      I   alwa^ 
endeavour,  even  if  the  capitellum  of  the  radius  be  diseased,  1 
leave  it  attached  to  the  ulna.     One  may  gouge  it  or  take  awa^ 
half  its  thickness  without  destroying  this  connection  ;   but  g 
the  disease  involve  the  bone  lower  down,  the  whole  must 
unhesitatingly  sacrificed.     So  with  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna,  it  is  well  to  leave  all  the  part  to  which  the   anterior 
brachial  is  attached ;  and  this  can  he  done,  even  though  ad 
the  articular  portion  be  taken  away.     Also  it  is  well  to  leave, 
if  possible,  on  the  humerus  both  condyles,  and  especially  iiy 
young  subjects  to  remove  as  little  as  possible,  for  the  epH 
physis  here  is  rather  shallow*     The  direction  in  which   the 
bones  should  he  sawn  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  :  when- 
ever the  extent  of  disease  leaves  any  choice,  I  prefer  cutting 
them  obliquely,  taking  more  from  the  anterior  than  from  thi  ~ 
posterior  aspects,  so  that  when  the  parts  are  adjusted  the  aa' 
surfaces  may  be  in  larger  contact. 

The  8uh-periosteal  excision  is  siuular  in  the  method  of  pei 
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formaDce,  but  has  the  tlifforence  that  the  triceps  is  not  8eparat^?d 
horizontally  from  the  oleeranon,  but  is  split  up  longitudinally, 
and  h'ft  attached  to  the  empty  periosteum,  from  which  that 
proeesa  of  bone  has  been  extruded*  Thus  the  first  incision  is 
further  out  than  that  above  described.  But  one  must  be  sure  to 
cut  through  the  fieriosteum,  and  to  carry  the  incision  parallel 
to  the  fibres  of  the  triceps,  so  as  to  divide  none  of  them.  Then, 
taking  the  elevator  in  baud,  the  surgeon,  beginning  below  on 
the  inner  lip  of  the  wound,  peels  the  periosteum  from  the  ulna, 
olecranon,  and  humerus,  foUowiog,  pari  passu^  the  action  of 
the  elevator  with  the  left  thumb,  just  as  one  skins  a  bird  for 
preservation.  Behind  the  condyle  great  care  must  be  tiiken 
not  to  let  the  instrument  slip,  lest  it  tear  the  ulnar  nerve, 
which,  if  the  operation  be  properly  conducted,  never  comes 
into  view,  but  is  pushed  with  the  other  soft  parts  to  the  front 
of  the  inner  condyle.  Sometimes,  especially  about  the  attach- 
ment of  the  lateml  ligaments,  a  touch  or  two  of  the  scalpel 
may  be  necessary,  but  should  not  be  employed  at  the  back  of 
the  inner  condyle.  When  the  operator  has  aseertjiinod,  that  all 
this  portion  is  free  of  soft  parts,  more  especially  that  the  nerve 
is  safe,  he  separates,  in  one  of  the  manners  to  be  described, 
the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  separation  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  triceps  is  jjerfected  in  the  same  way  as  the  inner 
(the  radius  need  not  be  touched)  until  the  external  condyle  is 
exposed.  The  external  lateral  ligament  is  now  de^ilt  with. 
The  split  periosteum  and  triceps  are  held  apart  by  broad 
retractors,  the  joint  is  dislocated,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones 
extruded.  The  operation  is  not  difficult  to  the  practised 
hand ;  but  I  ought  to  add,  that  in  children  whose  epiphyses 
are  not  yet  ossified,  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium  cannot  be 
peeled  off  with  an  elevator,  but  must  be  taken  off  by  the  knife, 
with  as  thin  a  layer  of  the  cartilage  as  possible.  In  this  opera- 
tion the  lateral  ligaments  may  be  dealt  with  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  simply  divided,  as  in  the  common  excision^  or 
peeled  off,  as  B.  V.  Langenbeck  recommends,  like  the  mus- 
cular attachments,  with  the  periosteum.  This  latter  procedure 
is  not  always  easy,  especially  in  young  subjects ;  it  sometimes 
cannot  be  carried  out  with  the  elevator  at  all ;  it  then  may  be 
done  by  laying  a  knife  under  the  periosteal  flap  flatwise  on  the 
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boue  and  puriiig  the  tissue  away.*  The  operation  completed, 
a  drainage-tube  is  passed  into  the  depths  of  the  wound  (not 
between  the  banes),  and  the  flaps  sewn  closely,  except  whenf 
this  appliance  nxakes  exit ;  the  b<)nes  are  to  be  closely  applied, 
the  ilressings  adjusted^  and  the  arms  splinted. 

The  after-treatment  and  management  of  a  resected  elbow 
has  as  mnch  to  do  with  the  ultimate  result  as  the  operation 
itself.  Its  object  must  be  threefold, — good  drainage,  perfect 
quietude  during  the  first  few  days,  and  means  of  movement 
afterwards.  My  method  is  the  following :  Previous  to  opeia- 
tion,  I  have  a  light  splint  prepared,  consisting  of  a  gutter  for 
the  upper  arm,  reiiching  from  the  axilla  to  about  two  inches 
above  the  internal  condyle;  another  gutter,  with  handpiece 
attaclied,  exten<ling  not  higher  than  two-and-a-half  inche* 
below  that  [luiiit.  These  two  are  connected  together  by  an  inter- 
rupting bracket  of  considerable  depth,  which  itself  is  divided 
into  two  portions  united  by  a  screw  and  fly-nut ;  the  nut  lying 
on  the  surface  away  from  the  arm,  fixes  or  releases  this  pivot- 
like hinge.  Upon  this  splint,  bent  to  little  more  thau  a  rii'ht 
angle*,  the  limb  already  dressed  is  laid;  the  hollow  left  by  the 
hinged  bracket  is  filled  by  a  pad  thick  enough  to  supjx)rt  the 
elbow,  but  short  enough  to  be  easily  removable  ;  the  arm  and 
upper  armpiece  are  secured  by  a  well-applied  bandage  coated 
with  dextrine  or  paraffin,  or,  better,  since  it  dries  quicker  with 
tliin  plaster-of-paris ;  the  elbow  and  bracket  are  enveloped  in 
another  bandage  lying  over,  and  therefore  removable  from, 
these  more  permanent  ones. 

The  arm,  when  the  patient  is  conveyed  to  bed,  must  be  sup- 
ported on  two  pillows,  or  on  a  simple  swing  thus  contrived : 
The  arm  and  forearm  are  put  each  in  a  l(X>p  of  calico,  to  both 
of  which,  some  distance  above  the  limb,  the  ends  of  a  Tope 
about  two  feet  long  are  attached.  This  rope  runs  thn>ugh  a 
smtUl  pulley,  so  that,  according  to  the  position  the  patient  may 
assume,  either  the  one  or  the  other  sling  may  be  lowest.     To 


*  ThiBCXckionran  alao  bepezformed 
by  mflkitiff  only  a  little  out  over  tlio 
iDner  conayle,  thrmigh  which  the  con- 
joined origin  of  the  sujKirlicial  iiexon* 
iinrl  of  thct  laiemi  ligament  can  bi* 
htiTert'd ;  th*i  principfti  wound  nnd  chief 
wcifk  U  thnii  tloDo  Jrora  a  htrgcr  inoiiiit«n 
^Visr  ibti  rtidiuif.     Thl»  iuereaacii  the 


diffiouly  of  the  operation— tlie  inclaioti 
in  the  bubsequent  position  of  the  paticiit 
is  badly  phiccd  for  diuioage,  «o  thftt 
ao  other  opttiing  hna  to  bo  made.  TV* 
my  mind  the  only  ooDoeiY»ble  icflMo 
for  electing  this  oiH-mtiori  could  be  a 
pro-vxistiug  large  wound  (awurd-cut  or 
guusbol)  nt  or  near  tlie  outer  condjie 
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tliii*  pulley  is  attached  another  cord,  which  runs  ihrtjiigh 
ft  second  pulley  secured  to  the  coiling  abive  the  bed,  and  which 
carries  at  it«  other  end  a  sufficient  count crpui so.  Nothing 
more  comfortable  or  permitting  of  freer  movement  of  the  body, 
without  shaking  an  injured  wrist  or  ellxjw,  than  this  sort,  of 
swing,  can  be  imagined :  it  is  only  rei^uisite  carefully  to  adjust 
the  counterpoise,  and  for  this  purpose  a  little  bucket,  into 
which  more  or  less  ahot  may  be  put,  is  very  conyonient. 

In  this  swing,  and  on  this  splint,  the  patient  rests  undis- 
turbed until  the  dressing  require  renewal.  By  pulling  on  the 
counterpoise  the  ami  is  raised  from  the  bed,  the  outer  bandage 
is  removed,  the  dressing  cut  off,  the  wound  laid  bare,  and 
if  it  look  well  should  be  simply  dressed  again,  there  being 
room  enough  between  the  bracket  and  the  operation  wound  to 
pass  the  gauze  bandage.  Certainly  fur  tlie  first  week  nothing 
more  will  have  to  be  done,  but  after  that,  unless  inflammatory 
symptoms  forbid,  I  would  recommend  the  position  of  the  joint 
t-o  be  changed  every  third  day  or  oftener.  This  is  to  be  tlone 
simply  by  loosening  the  screw  and  winged  nut  in  the  bracket- 
hinge,  and  alternately  straightening  or  flexing  the  limb  a 
little.  It  is  well,  too,  after  the  fourth  day,  to  move  tho 
tingers  and  thumb  upon  the  splint  After  twenty-eight  to 
forty-two  days,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  splint 
may  be  removed,  the  arm  kejit  in  a  sling,  and  more  energetic 
and  complete  passive  movement  may  be  given,  or  in  a  few 
cases  more  rigid  rest  must  be  enforced.  Let  me  explain  this. 
The  limb,  after  this  resection,  may  be  rendered  almost  useless 
in  two  ways,  either  by  a  long  lax  fibrous  union  (Hail-joint)  or 
by  synostosis,  and  the  surgeon  must  jealously  watch  for  indi- 
cations of  one  or  the  other  tendency ;  being  at  the  same  time 
aware  that  a  fii»rou3  Ijujnd  permitting,  quite  early,  easy  and  largo 
mobility,  will  in  a  few  months  become  too  lax,  it  is  better  to  bo 
at  first  content  with  a  considerably  restricted  movement— u 
good  firm  false  union,  admitting  of  flexo-extension  to  only 
^^  half  the  normal  amount,  is  the  best  immediate  result. 
^B  If  it  be  found,  that  stiffness  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  arc^  of 
J^^  movement  getting  smaller,  and  that  synostosis  is  approaching, 
I  the  surgeon  must  take  care  at  all  events  to  preserve  the  arm  at 

I  DT  about  a  right-angle.     Ho  may  of  course  endeavour  to  keep  a 
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certain  amount  of  movement  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
postnre ;  he  may,  under  ether,  try  on  general  occasions  to 
obviate  this  result,  and  he  may,  by  perseverance,  succeei 
Synostosia  is  more  frequent  when  the  resection  has  been  for 
injury  or  anchylosis;  less  frequent  when  the  operation 
been  performed  for  disease,  unless  rheumatic  :  indeed,  in 
experiencej  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient — neglect  whieK 
is  often  wili'ul,  because  Ue  or  she  refuse  to  suffer  a  certidn 
tmiount  of  jHiin — is,  in  pathologic  excision,  the  most  usual  cause 
of  synostosis. 

Another  termination,  which  one  could  wish  were  more 
frequent,  is  almost  complete  restoration  of  the  joint  such ;  i 
tlitton  has  been  found  anatomically^  and  described  by  Cieni| 
Jttgetho  and  others. *  In  1861)  I  saw  a  patient  on  whom  I  had 
operated  in  1867,  and  in  November,  1870,  a  patient  of  Mr. 
Canton's,  who  had  lost  his  joint  in  the  beginning  of  the  same 
year,  llr.  Canton  had  operated  in  the  open  manner,  I  by 
the  subperiosteal  method*  My  patient  (Mr.  Canton*s  was  verv 
similar)  was  in  this  state.  He  could  neither  straighten  nor  l)end 
the  joint  quite,  though  very  nearly,  as  much  as  the  one  on  the 
opposite  side ;  pronation  and  supination,  as  w^ell  as  all  other 
movements  of  the  hand,  were  perfect,  and  he  followed  his  former 
occupation  of  a  compositor,  which  requires  considerable  nicety 
of  movement,  as  well,  he  said,  as  ever.  The  elbou^  was  a  little 
narrow  through  diminished  size  of  the  condyles.  The  roanded 
condition  of  the  lower  articular  end  of  the  humerus  seemed 
to  have  been  restored  ;  over  it  played  a  Injny  hook-like 
projection,  simulating  but  narrower  and  perhaps  rather  longer 
than  the  olecranon.  The  head  of  the  radius,  which  had  not 
been  removed  in  the  operation,  rotated  perfectly  ;  it  lay, 
however,  a  little  farther  forward  than  the  norm.  The  triceps 
was  attached  to  the  skin  in  one  part  of  the  sear,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently to  interfere  witii  its  function.  The  man  had  no  pain ; 
his  muscles  were  well  developed  and  strong. 

Case  92.t— Daniel  Hogan,  aged  30,  eauie  into  tlitj  Charing  Croes 
Hospital,  auder  my  care,  22iid  May,  18t>0,  and  oa  the  26th  of  that 

*  •  LaDgenbcck'8  Ardiiv/  B^.    iiL,  [  related  at  p,  201  i  it  i*  the  only  in»t«a«oe 
8-  417-  in  vihlcli  I  h&vo  cTcr  foUDd  it  ne 

t  The  carUcr  klatory  of  thJi  coao  ii  |  to  UbO  tbe  H'^^^^^oQ* 
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nioBtb  I,  assisted  by  Mr.  Canton,  excised  the  elbow-joint.  The  size  of 
the  part,  and  the  position  of  sinu&ee.  induced  me  to  adopt  the  H-i^i^'isi^^^i' 
A  free  giiah  of  l^lood  from  the  exuhei-ant  synuvial  granulaiionB  followed 
tlie  finat  cnts,  but  tkia  aoon  diminiahed;  the  eoronoid  process  of  the 
nlna,  the  tuberositj  of  the  ludiuSf  were  spared,  and  as  little  as  possible 
remOTed  from  tlie  hnmerus ;  owing  to  the  gelatinous  thickening  of 
tiBsues,  and  to  the  presence  of  a  trans vei'se  cut,  the  arm  had  t^  be  put 
up  in  a  sti-aighter  position  than  I  desii'ed. 

Some  consecutive  hemorrhage  coming  on,  the  parts  had  to  be  opened 
about  two  hours  after  operation,  and  a  branch  of  the  inferior  profunda 
was  secured. 

He  was  ordered  wine  and  20  minims  of  Liudaniini. 

On  the  sixth  day  he  was  able  to  sit  up  ;  the  arm,  from  lying  on  the 
splint,  had  become  flattened ;  it  was  ordered  to  be  Imndaged  sepiu'ately : 
a  bit  of  the  end  of  the  radius  projected  above  the  granulations,  and 
looked  white,  aa  though  it  would  exfoliate. 

On  the  ninth  day  this  part  of  the  radius  was  covered  with  granulations, 
and  the  wound  rapidly  contracted.  1  ordered  passive  motion  t^j  be  em- 
ployed, and  as  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  synostosis  and  to  straight- 
ening of  the  arm,  I  had  constructed  a  splint  of  wire- gauze,  consisting 
of  one  portion  for  the  arm,  another  for  the  forearm,  connected  together 
by  a  hinge.  An  india-mbber  spiing  was  stretched  between  these,  at  a 
due  amount  of  tension,  by  means  of  steel  hooks.  In  a  week  more  the 
arm  was  more  flexible ;  he  was  able  t-o  take  a  walk,  and  was  very  much 
improved  in  herilth. 

About  the  middle  of  July  he  caught  a  eevere  cold,  followed  by  a  snmi't 
fever  and  diarrhcea ;  this  necessitated  his  being  confined  to  bed.  At  the 
present  time  ( August)  there  remain  two  sinuses,  which  have  the  external 
appearance  of  superficial  sorea;  no  dead  bone  has  come  away,  and 
nothing  can  be  felt  with  the  probe.  The  fistulous  passages  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  heal,  but  the  man  has  now  veiy  fair  use  of  hi^i  arm,  and  it  is 
increasing  daily. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September^  when  I  saw  the  patient  again,  the 
sinuses  were  healed,  and  had  closed,  as  he  tohl  me,  about  a  month  befoi'e. 
He  had  excellent  use  of  the  hand  and  arm ;  indeed,  except  that  they 
were  weaker,  they  did  not  seem  worse  than  the  fellow -limb. 

KreisioTi  of  the  Wrist  is,  in  spite  of  improvements,  made 
in  the  mode  of  its  perfonuance,*  an  operation  of  donbtfiil 
value.  The  object  of  the  procedure  is  to  remove  the  end  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  the  carpal,  and  the  bases  of  all  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  without  dividing  either  artery  or  nerve,  nor 
any  tendon  except  the  ulnar  flexor  and  the  long  radial  extensor 
(if  the  wrist.     Alter  this  has  been  done^  the  surgeon  must  bo 
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ublo  U>  seo  clean  throuj^h  the  rather  large  g^ap  between  the  aim 
and  what  remains  of  tlie  haad*  It  is  evident  then  that  Natiii« 
haa  a  difficult  task  of  repair  to  perform,  a  task  which  she 
rarely  accomplishes  very  successfully. 

In  the  hospital  statistics  of  the  last  ten  years  I  find  re^-onied 
twenty-one  crises,  of  which  two  died,  and  two  are,  in  difiei^t 
years  and  institutions,  reported  as  still  under  treatment*  1 
have  not  l>een  able  to  trace  them  in  subsequent  reports ;  if  we 
eliminate  them  alt^>gether  the  percentage  of  deaths  will  stand 
at  10*5;  if  we  distribute  these  two  doubtful  cases,  giving  on© 
to  success,  the  other  to  death,  the  percentage  reaches  14'29. 

Lister,  in  his  pajiers,  gives  the  details  of  fourteen  cases,  which 
all  occurred  to  him  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  in  twenty-five 
months.  Of  these  cases  two  died,  and  one  whose  result  is  not 
given,  except  that  he  had  hospital  gangrene,  must  be  ac* 
counted  as  dead— mortality  21-4  per  cent.  These  tables  added 
together,  stand  thus :  Total  35,  died  6 — mortality  17  percent 
Pathologic  auii>uttition  at  the  foreann  l:)ears  a  mortality  of  1(>77 
per  cent. 

In  talking  the  statistics  of  military  surgery  it  is  necessary 
to  sift  the  cases  somewhat.  Otis,*  who  has  done  a  great  pert 
of  this  sorting  process  tor  me,  is  able  to  give  but  six  cases  of 
excision  of  the  joint  as  defined  in  civil  surgery.  Of  these 
one  died  :  lfr6  per  cent, 

Gurlt  t  gives  a  table  from  which  we  may  eliminate  five?;. 
eighths,  and  take  only  those  cases  which  approximate  eloseli 
the  excisions  of  civil  practice ;  these  are  33  in  number,  with" 
8  deaths— or  24  2  per  cent. 

All  this,  however,  is  the  least  part  of  our  inquiry  ;  we  mnst 
see  what  results  the  patients,  after  threading  this  amount  of 
danger,  attain  to.  Of  the  twenty-one  cases  of  London  hospital 
practice,  I  have,  partly  by  good  luck,  come  across  six.  Of  these 
one  had  a  fairly  useful  hand ;  he  could  WTite,  but  could  not 
close  the  fingers  nor  quite  straighten  them;  he  could  lift 
nothing  over  a  pound  weight— this  was  six  years  after  operation* 
Another  had  some  imperfect  use  of  the  thumb.     The  other 


*  Loc,  cii  vol.  ii.  part  it  p.  999. 
t  Up.  elt  p.  1259.     Thia  authcir  gives 
11  high  tiMniber  rorricimonRdf  tiie  Hand- 


gel  eak,  but  m  most  of  these  either  kutmn 
or  leas  w&b  reraoTed  than  would  brinr 
the  cases  into  our  category.  ^ 
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four  had  utterly  valueless  extremities — a  leather  arm  with  hook 
and  the  usual  tools  would  have  been  infinitely  more  useful. 

Of  the  eleven  coses  surviving  Lister's  operations,  six  reco- 
vered with  some  difficulty ;  in  three  the  wound  was  reopened 
for  the  extraction  of  more  bone ;  one  suffered  for  a  long  time 
from  exfoliations ;  two  had  sinuses  which  lasted  for  more  than 
a  year.  These  survivors  are  spoken  of  as  having  fairly  useful 
hands,  but  some  of  them,  from  the  description*  would  not,  in 
my  view  of  value,  fall  under  that  category. 

Otis  says,  of  the  five  patients  who  recovered,  two  had  fairly 
useful,  two  rather  useless,  and  one  utterly  useless  hands. 

Gurlt  gives,*  of  cases  whose  ultimate  results  have  been 
collated  16,  of  which  but  1  may  be  called  good,  8  middling, 
6  bafl,  and  1  very  bad. 

If  the  choice  between  this  operation  and  amputation  were 
the  only  feasible  one,  we  might  still,  in  a  few  chosen  and 
remarkably  favourable  cases,  give  decidedly  the  preference  to 
excision ;  but  in  the  larger  majority  of  instances  a  middle 
course  is  more  than  possible ;  deep  incisions,  exposing,  even 
penetrating  among  the  bones,  a  little  rest,  then  the  forccjjs 
and  the  gouge,  or  fresh  incisions,  may  effect  much  at  this 
joint,  or  rather  at  this  conglomerate  of  jointed  bones;  nor  do 
I  think  that  more  time  is  lost  than  by  the  protracted  course 
of  healing  after  excision. 

The  operation  hiis,  however,  its  place  in  surgery ;  but  too  much 
reanlt  must  not  be  expected.  It  should  only  be  performed 
when  the  place  of  disease  is  most  favourable — when  the  tendonii 
are  free — ^wben  the  subject  is  young  and  has  courage  to  undergo 
passive  movements,  and  manipulations,  that  certainly  are  very 
painful.  An  Esmarch  Imndage  and  cord  must  be  applied, 
since  it  is  essential  U)  see  very  distinctly  the  anatomy  of  the 
part,  and  the  operation  is  commenced  with  an  incision  on  the 
dorso-radial  aspect  of  the  index  metacarpal  bone ;  it  is  to  occup) 
a  little  more  than  the  upper  half.  Just  before  reaching  the 
base  of  that  bone  it  turns  inwards  at  an  angle  of  about  120^  or 
ISO'",  and  cou^rsing  a  little  inside  of  and  parallel  to  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis  ends  just  above 
the  radio-carpal  joint,  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  extensor 
•  Lnc.  cit.  p.  inn5. 
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cominiinis-di«]fikiniiti,  where  that  iniiscle  crosaes  the  one  aboTB^ 
named.    This  incision  divides  the  short  radial  extensor,  but 
spares  the  longer  one.   The  next  steps  are  to  push — and  I  prefer 
for  this  purpose  an  elevator — the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the 
second  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  together  with  the  radial  artery, 
well  to  the  outer  side  of  carpus,  enclose  them  in  the  er«x>k  oft 
retractor,  and  hand  them  over  to  an  assistant ;  to  separate  the 
long  radial  extensor  from  its  attachment  with  the  knife,  and 
the  trapezium  from  its  carpal  connections  with  cutting  forcepa 
To  do  this  the  cut  with  the  forceps  must  be  nearly  longitndinalt 
i.e.  nearly   parallel  with  the   first   incision.      Nothing   man 
shouhl  at  this  stage  be  done  on  the  outer  side  of  the  woimd; 
but  on  its  inner  side  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  digitomm  mar 
be  lifted  away  fn>m  the  radius  as  far  as  the  dissection  seems 
safe.     The  surgeon  now  goes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  liniK 
and  here  I  would  recommend  a  slight  deviation  from  tiie  funn 
of  iuciaion  which  Lister  recommends,  namely,  a  straight  in- 
cision on  the  ulno-jmlmar  side  of  tho  hand  and  forearm.    More 
room  is  obtained,  the  depths  are  more  easily  reached,  and  less 
injury  is  done,  if  the  incision  bo  begun  on  the  inner  and  rather 
posterior  surface  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  continued 
to  its  base,  then  run  obliquely  across  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
carpus  to  the  pisiform  bone,  and  thence  take  a  slightly  sloping 
course  backward  and  upward  for  two  inches  on  the  subcutaneous 
surface  of  the  ulna,  skirting  the  flexor  carpi  of  that  side.     The 
two  flaps  thus  marked  out  inside  the  wrist  may  then  be  turned 
forward  and  backward,  taking  care  to  include  all  the  soft  parts, 
especially  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,    which  is 
to  be  dealt  with  hereafter ;  then  the  extensors  of  the  little 
finger,  the  common  one,  and  the  indicator  are  to  l>e  raises} 
with  an  elevator  from  the  carpus.     The  two  wounds  now  com- 
municate beneath  these  tendons,  and  the  back  of  the  carpus 
may  be  cleaned  by  putting  the  left   index   into  the  radial 
wound  to  guarantee  the  artery    with   the   extensor    secundi 
intemodii,  by  keeping  the  knife  in  the  ulna  wound,  dividing 
the  posterior   ligament,  and   clearing  any  other  obstruction 
away.     In  withdrawing  the  knife,  divide  the  internal  Ugament* 
We  next  turn  to  the  front  of  the  wrist,  nip  oft*  with  pliers  the 
unciform  process,  and  passing  the  periosteal  knife  under  all 
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the  flexor  toiidoiis,  seimrate  them  from  the  bones,  taking  earo 
not  to  tear  the  tU^op  palmar-areii.  Now  the  e-arpal  hones  will 
be  loose  enough  to  extract,  with  sequestrum  forceps,  either  in 
ono  (*lump  or  aeparafely,  except  the  pisiform  and  tra])Ozium. 
By  making  good  extension  on  the  hand  and  tnrning  it 
outwards,  the  ulna  and  then  the  radius  are  easily  protruded 
from  the  inner  wound,  and  as  much  but  no  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  remoYed ;  the  radio-ulnar  articular  surfaces 
should  always  be  tiiken  away,  but  by  an  oblique  cut  this  may 
be  dtme  without  sawing  ttft'  much  in  length,  especially  it  is 
well,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  styloid  of  the  ulna.  After  this 
extrude  the  metacarpal  bases,  and  here,  too,  as  little  as 
possible,  but  all  that  is  diseased  must  be  removed  ;  the  attach- 
ment of  tlie  radial  flexor  must,  if  feasible,  be  spared*  Sometimes 
this  part  of  the  operation  requires  two  phases,  for  the  inner 
bones  come  best  out  of  the  ulnar,  the  outer  out  of  the  radial 
wound.  The  removal  of  the  portion  of  the  trapezium  which 
is  still  h?ft  attached  to  the  flrst  metacarpal  liono  is  a  very 
delicate  part  nf  the  operation,  since  it  must  Ix^  effected  without 
wounding  the  nvlial  artery,  or  the  radial  flexor  tendim.  A 
strong,  vvell'dentatcd  pair  of  dressing  forceps,  that  will  not  slip 
off,  while  c-antious  touches  of  the  knife  are  being  applied,  will 
greatly  assist  the  operator.  The  base  of  the  first  metacar|ml 
hime  may  next  be  examined,  and,  if  necessary,  removed,*  The 
pisiform  bone  should  als(»  be  taken  away  entirely,  or  in  part 
(it  cmi  easily  be  shelled  out  of  the  tendon). 

The  operation,  like  many  others,  is  more  complicated  in  its 
dcecriptiun  than  in  its  performance ;  but  it  is  a  long  and 
arduous  one,  even  when  the  parts  have  undergone  pretty 
severe  disease,  and  therefore  are  separable ;  under  othrT  circum- 
stances, and  on  the  deafl  subject,  it  is  very  dillicult. 

The  Esmareh  cord  should  now  l>e  removed,  while  the  radial 
artery  is  closely  watched  ;  if  no  blood  come  from  it,  othcn* 
bleeding  vessels  that  are  attainable  may  be  tied  or  twisted :  it 
is  a  great  desideratum  to  avoid  having  the  cavity  filled  with 
blood.     If  the  radial  artery  have  been  w«-iiinded   or  t<.)rn,  it 


*  One  of  Liatcr's  ksn  fortumilo  pnnvB 
miWered  rccun^nco  of  uarh  t»  nt  tliiM 
part.  Encbaeu  advises  tbnt  it  he  always 


taken    ftwuy :     *  f^tTiciice    uud    Art.    ot 
Bmrgcry/  vol,  ii,  p  2C5,  7ih  L-d. 
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he<>ome8  a  question  whether  or  no  to  amputate — ^a  q^  bil 

I  wcmld  answer  in  the  negative, for  the  ccinirDunicati^,  e« 

this  and  other  Tesaela  is  so  free,  that  I  should  rely  on  them  fix 
nutrition  of  the  parts  beyond.  The  artery,  if  quite  diridH 
miiBt  be  tiod  at  both  severed  ends ;  if  only  wounded,  sd 
aneurism  needle  may  be  passed  beneath,  the  catg'ut  divided  in 
the  eye,  and  one  Imlf  tied  above,  the  other  below,  the  vasculir 
rent 

The  truncated  ends  of  radius  and  ulna  on  the  one  piit» 
and  of  metacarpus  on  the  other,  are  to  be  brought  into  dam 
apposition  ;  then  the  front  of  the  limb  is  to  be  laid  on  a  flil 
wcKKlen  splint,  provided  with  a  semilunar  pad  of  cork  to 
support  the  palm  and  fingers^  and  with  an  outrigger  of  the 
same  material  to  uphold  thi»  thumb,  the  wrist  being  main- 
tained in  slight  exteusion.  Just  at  first  the  iingers  as  well 
as  the  arm  should  be  bandaged,  afterwards  this  may  be  dis^ 
euntiniied  for  the  former  parts,  passive  movement  uf  which 
must  commence  very  early ;  the  wrist  being  kept  well  at  rest 
until  some  considerable  amount  of  consolidation  has  oet  in, 
when  pronation,  supination,  and  extension  are  to  be  used; 
flexion  being  turther  postponed*  iVny  deviation,  as  of  the  whole 
hand  to  the  ulnar  side  or  adduction  of  the  thumb,  must  be 
watched  for,  and  at  once  counteracted. 

MetaearpO'pIudangeul  Jomfs, — Excision  of  interphalangwil 
joints  is  not  much  practised,  for,  although  a  case  of  such 
operation  may  here  and  there  have  been  followed  by  complete 
success,  the  finger  is  very  apt  t<:)  remain  stiff  and  UBele38t<>f 
indeed  worse  than  useless ;  but  excision  of  metacarpo-^phalaii* 
geal  joints,  more  especially  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  index 
finger,  is  a  valuable  operation. 

The  former  may  be  eflected  through  a  longitudinal  iucisioti 
made  along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint,  the  latter  through 
one  on  the  outer  aspect,  carefully  sparing  the  inserticm  of 
muscles,  the  short  flexor  in  the  one  case,  the  interosseua  and 
abductor  in  the  other;  or  turning  them  aside  with  a  raspn^ 
tory,  the  surgeon  divides  the  external  lateral  ligament  and 
partially  dislocates  the  phalanx ;  by  adducting  it  considerablv, 
and  making  traction,  he  opens  the  joint,  and  introduces  a 
narrow  blade  to  its  inner  side,  when  n  few  cautious  toucbei 
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will  fiiifficiontly  sev*?r  the  internal  lateral  ligatnont  to  permit 
complete  dislocation,  the  cud  of  the  phalanx  projecting 
througli  the  wound.  As  little  as  possible  must  be  removed 
from  this  part ;  and  now,  the  thumb  b^'i ng  turned  more  com- 
pletely over,  the  head  of  the  metae^irpal  bone  projects,  and 
with  a  small  saw  may  be  removed,  A  leather  or  gutt^i- 
percha  splint  is  then  moulded  on  the  limb  ;  the  back,  if  it  he 
the  thumb ;  the  back  of  the  hand  and  spirally  to  the  inner 
side,  if  it  be  the  index.  Passive  movement  should  commence, 
gently  at  first,  in  from  ten  to  seventeen  days. 

Case  93.— Mra.  L..  aged  25,  kept  a  pet  monkey,  whicli  one  day  in  a 
rago  flew  at  her  face ;  she  put  up  her  hand,  and  was  bitten  at  the  meta- 
carpo- phalangeal  jrnnt  of  the  tliiimb.  The  teeth  of  the  animal  laid  the 
joint  open :  auppuration  supervened,  and  she  suffered  ^'reatly.  Two 
months  after  the  injuT7,  Dr.  Gope,  then  of  Croydon,  hrovight  her  to  rae. 
Aprii  1871.    The  thumb  and  hand  were  a  good  deal  swollen  j  the  joint 


After  tCxdslon  it  Fin*t  JdnL  ot  Tlinnib. 


was  Open,  an  ulcer  on  the  front  aspect  leading  directly  into  it — it  was 
r|iiite  hare  of  cartilage,  the  phalanx  could  be  rotat<>d  on  the  metacarpal 
bone.  After  some  efforts  t^i  save  the  joint — whirh  we  told  her  would 
probably  not  avail,  but  which  reduced  the  inflainination  of  parts  aroaivd 
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— I  excised  the  hnse  of  tlie  phalanx  and  he^d  of  the  metacarpnl  bone  «a 
Maj  3rd  of  the  ^ame  year,  and  placed  the  limH  in  a  leather  splmt.    Tbt 
case  was  skilfully  littended  to  by  Dr*  Cope*  I  seeing    it  occaeiM     " 
PaBBive  movement  wa«  begnn  on  the  fourte»?nth  day.     The  wound 
time  was  nearly  healed,  and  it  quite  closed  on  the  twenty- second  d.tT. 

On  August  28th  the  photograph  from  which  Fig,  78  i«  copied  mi* 
taken.  At  that  time  the  thumb  had  regained  all  tt^  natarul  and  had 
no  abnormal  movements;  she  eoiild  use  it  perfectly  in  all  her  ujaiul 
empltkymenia — could  sew  and  knit*  and  even  hold  articles  of  oonaiil<?r- 
able  weight.  The  scar  on  the  fi*ont  aspect  was  so  slight  as  to  show 
but  little  in  the  photograph ;  there  was  some  alight  enlargement  «^ 
purt«  at  the  site  of  the  operation.  I  could  not  aBcertain  diatincUy  whai 
method  of  re  union  had  taken  pUice  in  this  case ;  the  ends  of  the  honot 
seemed  but  little  altered  in  shape :  it  ia  probable  that  thej  becanue 
rounded  off,  and  united  by  a  firm  and  close  ligamentoua  tisaue. 

Excision  of  th^  Hip, — The  first  removal  of  the  articular 
part  of  a  long  bono  befel  iti  1742  the  head  of  a  femur;* 
but  pruliably — for  Schliohting:  s  case  was  most  likely  merely 
reiiio vtil  of  a  sequestratol  epiphysis — ^the  first  intentional  an«l 
scientific  decapitation  of  the  femur  is  duo  to  Anthony  White, 
of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  bears  date  1822.  The 
example  wtis  followed  by  Hewson  of  Dublin,  in  1828.  The 
next  English  case  belongs  to  Sir  William  Fergusson,  1844; 
but  during  that  interval  the  oix^ration  had  been  performed  six 
times  in  Germany,  with  success  only  in  two  cases.  Sir  William 
Fergusaon's  Paper  t  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  opera- 
tion, which  silica  that  date  has  been  frequently  performed ; 
Itecomiug  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  recognized  and  meet 
valuable  i>f  surgical  procedures. 

The  operation  must  be  considered  from  a  standpoint  rather 
different  to  that  of  other  excisions.  Amputation  at  this  joint 
is  extremely  dangerous,  and  leaves  the  patient  in  a  very  muti- 
lated condition.  It  would  therefore  only  be  preferred  to 
excision  under  certain  of  the  circumstances  already  alluded  to. 
Again,  severe  hip-disease  occasionally  exposes  the  patient  to 
such  horrible  suffering  that  the  merciful  surgeon  feels  bound 
to  operate,  even  though  his  expectation  of  saving  life  may  be 
very  small  Hence  a  larger  death-rate  than  would  otherwise 
ensue.  The  operation,  considering  the  depth  at  which  the 
joint  lies,  is  by  no  means  severe ;  little  blood  is  lost,  and  the 

•  See  p,  593.  f  *  Medioo-Chirargical  Tranartctions,'  1845, 
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guhsequent  pain  is  of  short  duration :  indeed,  if  the  disease 
be  accompanied  by  much  snflVring,  the  patient  seems  relieved 
rather  than  otherwise.  The  mortality,  taken  from  the  Reports 
of  six  large  metropilitan  hospitals,  is  high,  viz.  4573  per 
cent,  I  place,  in  arranging  the  statistics,  all  cases  which  are 
at  the  end  of  the  year  reported  ns  unrelieved  among  the 
deaths.  This  may  give  a  slightly  exaggerated  murtality,  bnt 
not  sufficient  to  distort  our  view  of  the  proceeding/  Ur,  Say  re, 
in  his  *  Orthoptedic  Surgery,'  gives  a  t^ble  of  his  ow^n  o|>era- 
tions  (subperiosteal),  59  cases.  Of  3  no  result  is  recorded ; 
we  must  take  the  number  as  56.  Of  these>  at  the  time  of 
writing,  20  were  dead.f  The  mortality  then  stands  at  35-7  per 
cent.  Mr.  Croft's  interesting  paper  $  gives  45  cases  :  of  these, 
2  results  uncertain  and  11  still  under  treatment  must  be 
omitted,  leaves  32  cases,  whereof  16^  or  50  per  cent.,  die.  I 
consider  that  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  result.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  a  nund)er 
of  these  operations  are  undertaken,  in  cases  evidently  doomed 
to  death,  to  savo^  not  life  but  piin. 

In  military  surgery,  and  for  gunshot  injury,  excision  of  the 
hip  ia  terribly  lethal.  Prior  to  1861  there  were  12  recorded 
cases,  of  which  11  died.  During  the  American  war  63  opera- 
tions were  performed,  and,  of  these,  58  were  fatal ;  in  the  former 
series  91*66,  in  the  latter  92  per  cent,  of  deaths.§  It  should  be 
stated  that  case^  of  this  injury  temjiorized,  left  unoperated, 
die  at  the  rate  of  95,  am]iutated  at  that  of  89'9  per  cent. 
The  various  German  wars  give  statistics  thus :  total  numljer, 
53  ;  of  these,  5  cured,  48  died  ;  pcTcentage  mortality,  90^56. 

To  return  to  civil  surgery :  Of  the  55  or  60  per  cent,  of 
patients  saved,  a  certivin  number  recover  with  very  useless 
limbs.     This  proportion  I  find  impossible  to  fix  absolutely  in 


•  Tlie  tahle  in  fnU  etanda  thuB; 
cumi,  54-27  ;    uurt  lievcd,  20'38 ;   died, 

2o:irv, 

t  Dr.  Hiiyre  ciOD«iilt'r8  a  numbtT  of 
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conditions  wliicht  tbrnu/^h  lanliiciou» 
cbiinijei*,  iln  kill  |«fttitint«  witli  6ii{.ipumt> 
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lor  tilt'  upper  limb  but  a  |M»rtiou  uf  tbc 
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numbers;  but,  from  observations  af  those  cases  which  I  bare 
been  able  t^  follow  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years»  and  with 
tlie  exceptional  opportunities  afforded  me  at  two  Homes  fof 
Cripples,  I  would  judge  that  about  27  per  cent,  of  those  curwl 
have  useful,  about  46  per  cent,  partially  useful,  aln>ut  */7 
utterly  useless  limbs,  using,  in  progression  on  crotches,  but 
one  Toot. 

Amiiug  the  good  results  are  some  very  good,  such  as  ihaU 
deiiieted  at  pp*  650-1  ;  the  patient  walking  with  barely  t 
limp,  able  to  flex,  abduct,  and  rotate  a  little  in  both  direetions, 
the  very  slightly  shortened  limb.  Among  the  bad  results  wf 
must  reckon  some  patients  who  attain  that  end  by  their  own 
negligence.  When  the  openitioti  wound  is  healed  and  the 
jMitient  is  able  to  get  about  on  crutches,  he  is  usually  dis* 
charged  from  the  huapitid.  We  enjoin  movement  and  exercifie 
of  the  limb,  but  the  injimcti<jn  is  very  raroly  curried  out^  the 
muscles  are  never  employed,  and  the  limb  becomes,  aa  years  gv» 
uii,  more  and  more  incapable  of  movement  and  sujiport,  simplv 
tVom  museidar  disuse.  Hnch  was  the  state  of  affuirs  in  tii*^ 
case  hero  depicted,  which  was  in  1860,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Frencli,  latt^  of  Marlborough  Street,  idiotoprapheii 
from  a  patient  whose  dislocated  caput  femoris  he  had  removed 
twelve  years  before.  The  limb  was  ill-nourished,  the  foot  and 
leg  cold  and  inclined  to  be  purple,  and  in  two  sjHjts  ulceratctb 
This  resulted  merely  from  the  pendent  position  in  which 
the  girl  kept  it.  Had  she  moved  and  used  it,  the  thigh  neetl 
not  have  been  so  weak:*  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  amount  of  real  shortening,  unavoidable  in  luxated  casi'St 
threw  great  difliculties  in  her  way.     (Fig.  79.) 

Excision  of  the  hip  may  l>e  performed  by  the  super-  or  suli- 
[^eriosteal  method.  For  the  former  many  forms  of  external 
incision  have  been  used  ;  these  are  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence, provided  only  that  a  depending  and  sufficiently  free 
outfall  for  pus  be  provided.  I  prefer  a  simple  semilunar 
incision,  beginning  about  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the  an- 
terior angle  of  the  troehanterj  sweeping  round  the  back  of  that 
process,  then  swerving  forwards  again,  and  terminating  over 

*  The  appaietit  pluiupne-r^  of  thitt.  I  6/>rt  paita  consifitcd  almost  eutiidj  of 
paj  t  is  uieruly  a  {H^culiurity  of  tcx  ;  UiQ  \  fat. 
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M .  K.    Twelvfl  fcT%  After  fiulilaii^tli«  Hip. 

the  child  about  two  and  a-half  inches.  The  flap  is  to  be  thrown 
forward,  dissected  deeply,  so  as  to  leave  the  bone  cohered  only 
by  ita  teadinous  expansion.     The  middle  gluteus  will  be  seen 
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running  obliqnely  from  the  pelvis  to  the  anterior  margiu  oflh** 
trochanter*  The  knife  is  now  to  be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  half  iin 
inch  behind  the  process,  alx>ut  its  middJe  as  ri^gards  length,  aad 
being  made  to  skirt  the  bone  very  cBsely,  jiasses  to  its  upper 
edge  and  onward  to  the  margin  of  the  gluteus  tendon  :  here  it 
changes  its  nosition,  for,  instead  of  l>eing  held  perpendicular  to 
the  fturlrtce,  it  should  now  be  horizontal,  lie  flat  on  the  outer  bee 
of  the  trochanter,  pass  under  the  edge  of  the  muscle,  and,  a# 
it  still  descends,  gnidually  resuming  the  perpendicular,  it  de- 
taches the  tendon  from  the  bono  rather  than  divides  it  It 
is  well,  though  sometimes  this  act  pares  away  the  pyrifonm 
to  make  suro  of  its  separation,  and  to  divide  the  tendon  as 
close  to  the  bone  as  possible  ;  also  to  let  the  knife  jiass  «ilcmg 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  trochanter  for  nearly  half  its  lengti. 
Now  the  digital  Ibssa  is  to  be  sought,  and  the  obtumtLir 
externus  and  internus  divided  in  it.  Upon  the  next  rx)int  of 
the  opemtion  I  wish  to  lay  particular  stress^  for  upon  th^t 
phaae  depends  the  completion  of  a  good  excision  or  the  pro- 
longation of  a  tedious  and  not  very  creditable  performanca 
The  tendons  being  then  divided  in  the  digital  fossa,  the  surgeon 
with  his  left  forefinger  presses  them  inwards ;  all  he  hag  to  do 
is  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  tendons  are  cut,  then  to  pess  his 
finger  into  the  gap,  and  glide  it^  with  a  swaying  up-and-down 
movement,  upon  the  capsule  of  the  joint  covering  the  ne<'.k  uf 
the  bone  towards  the  acetalmlimi.  He  can  now  distinctly  feel 
the  margin  of  this  cavity  and  the  caput  femoris  passing  into  it ; 
keeping  the  finger  on  that  phice,  he  guides  the  scalpel  to  the 
spot  and  sinks  it  into  the  joint ;  as  the  blade  now^  lies  secure 
in  the  acetabulum  it  can  be  swept  almost  entirely  round 
within  the  cavity,  first  upwards  and  towards  the  front,  then 
downward  to  its  inner  or  lower  aspect ;  the  part  below  the  joint 
needs  no  division.  Now  even  a  slight  inward  rotation  and 
adduction  of  the  thigh  will  luxate  the  head  of  the  bone  and 
extrude  it  at  the  wound. 

The  operation,  thus  performed,  leaves  all  the  mnscles  us 
long  as  possible,  and  as  they  are  not  cut  in  their  fleshy  but 
only  in  their  tendinous  substance,  very  little  bleeding  is  pro* 
duced ;  also,  when  the  internal  obturators  are  pushed  back 
from  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  long  outward  branch  of  the 
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'  internal  circumflex  artery,  that  lies  with  them,  is  also  pushed 

,  away  and  therefore  is  spared, 

Subperiosteal  exsection  is  performed  in  a  very  similar 
manDer.  Dr.  Lewis  Sayre,  of  New  Yrirk,  the  chief  exponent, 
if  not  the  inventor,  of  this  operation,  speaks  of  it  very  highly. 
I  will  here  describe  his  method  as  I  follow  it,  for  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  understand  the  description  of  his  first  incision, 
or,  if  I  take  his  words  literally,  1  should  venture  to  object  to 
this  pointy  "  drive  the  knife  to  the  l>otie  midway  between  the 
anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  top  of  the  great 
trochanter;  then  dniwing  it  in  a  curved  line  over  the  ilium, 
keeping  it  firmly  in  contact  with  the  bone,  make  an  incision 
across  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter;"*  it  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable that  Say  re's  words  do  not  here  describe  w^hat  he  really 
docs,  because  further  on  he  lays  stress  on  preserving  the 
muscles,  but  the  procedure,  thus  recommended,  must  cut 
them.  I  perform  the  first  steps  of  Sayre*s  operation  exactly 
in  the  manner  I  have  already  described,  and  take  even  addi- 
tional care  in  reflecting  the  flap  that  the  prjsterior  margin 
of  the  gluteus  medius  should  he  well  defined  and  the  outer 
lace  of  the  trochanter  be  clearly  visible.  I  then  make  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  quiU  through  ike  ptriosteum  from  the  top  of 
the  great,  to  a  spot  opposite  the  lesser  trochanter,  and,  at  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  from  th^  upper  end  of  this  cut,  I  cross  it 
by  another  which  runs  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  bone  ; 
then  feeling  for  the  digital  fossa,  I  divide  the  obturator  tendons. 
Now  the  scalpel  is  laid  aside  and  the  elevator  taken  in  hand. 
Beginning  at  the  lower  part  of  the  longitudinal  opening,  I,  with 
a  firm  hand  and  a  wriggling  motion  (a  movement  which  twists 
the  flat  of  the  blade  to  right  and  left  alternately),  separate  the 
periosteal  flaps  one  after  the  other,  go  round  to  the  front,  top, 
and  back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur;  then,  since  now  the  attach- 
ments are  loosened,  lift  the  bone  a  little  from  the  acetabulum  and 
free  the  lower  part  of  the  cervix.  The  detachment  of  the  glutei 
and  pyriformis  requires  a  careful  and  powerful  hand ;  the  ele- 
vator must  not  be  allowed  to  slip  and  rend  the  membrane. 
When  all  hits  been  detached,  a  little  adduction  and  inward 
rotation  of  the  thigh  brings  the  head  and  neck  of  the  lx>ne 
*  B(iyro*tt  *  OrUiopakUc  Surgery  aud  Diseades  of  the  Joints,*  p^  2^, 
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out  at  the  wounJ,  and  tlio  required  part  may  be  removed  wii 
the  saw,  or,  if  luore  than   h  already  deoudeJ   mitst  be  take 
away,  goiitlo  pressure  upwards,  and  sometimes  a  little  pu 
with  the  finger,  will  cause  the  bjne  to  glide  oat  of  it«  she 
quite  easily  to  the  required  distanoe. 

There  are  sometiixiea  obstacles  to  this  operation,  the  chie 
being  imperfect  ossitieation  of  the  trochanter,  to  which,  wl 
it  reniaius  cartilaginous,  the  periosteum  (perichondrum)  ad 
heres  with  indissoluble  tenacity.     In  such  cases,  and  of  con 
they  are  not  uucommon,  the  difticulty  must  be  overeome  by  con 
mencing  the  peeliug  process  below  the  apophysal  line,  duiii 
all  that  is  possible  from  that  point,  and  then,  since  we  have  i 
detacheil  lappet  to  start  with,  try  once  uiore  over  the  cartiL 
ginous  surface ;  if  still  the  membmne  cling  too  firmly  to  be  flay« 
away,  it  must  be  cut  off,  together  with  as  thin   a   layer  <if 
tilage  AS  possible.    It  has  twice  happened  to  me,  when  the  fenii: 
was  extensively  softened,  that  very  little  force,  certainly  nn 
at  all  more  than  usual,  has  detached  the  trochanter  en 
This  iu^d  no  bad  effect  on  the  after  results;  the  operation  wi 
easily  completed,  and  the  part  (which  cannot  be  drawn"  ap 
muscular  acts,  as  it  is  still  enclosed  in  periosteum),  was  found/ 
in  the  after  event,  to  have  united  to  the  new  bone. 

By  one  or  other  of  tiese  methods  the  operation  ought  to  be 
done ;  any  infelicity,  which  may  culminate  in  sawing  off  the 
neck  of  the  Ixine  in  situ,  and  dissecting  or  dragging  the  heii 
out  afterwards,  is  to  be  deprcciited ;   it  may  lead  the  surgeoB 
into  trouble   he  will   hardly  get  out  of.     Even  if  he  escape! 
tribulation,  but  require  to    cleanse  the  aeetabulnm,    he   will 
have  insufficient  room  far  the  [purpose,  unless  he  again  aj>ply 
the  saw  to  the  lemur.     This  leads  us  to  consider  how^  much  offl 
the  femur  is  in  either  of  these  operations  to  be  removed,  sup- 
posing the  disease  to  be  so  limited  that  the  surgeon  has  any 
choice.     My  strong  recommendation  is  to  remove,  in  ever 
case,  the  head  and  neck,  together  with  the  greater  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  great  trochanter.      Never,  on  any  account,  should 
the  neck  be  sawn  off  by  a  jjerpendicnlar  cut,  leaving  a  surface 
that  looks  directly  inward  t*»wards  the  pelvis,     I  have  often 
seen  this  done,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  without  evil  results; 
but  if  the  acetabulum  require  the  gouge,  there  will  be  diffi- 
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culty  in  applying  it ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  when  all  is 
complete^  the  flat  surtace  and  the  truebanters  are  apt  to  fall 
against  the  acetabnluni,  tu  shut  it  np  like  a  valve,  and  to 
favour  retention  of  pus/  I  myself  always  remove  at  least  half 
of  the  great  trochanter.  Beginning  beluw  the  middle  of  the 
square  facet,  I  m\\\  with  a  littlo  downward  obliquity,  across 
the  boue>  to  a  pjint  rather  above  the  lesser  trochanter.  If  the 
operation  have  been  extra-periosteal  the  muscles  will,  if  they 
have  been  cut  long,  re-attach  themselves,  since  the  shortening 
18  compenaated  by  nearer  approach  to  the  pelvia  through 
absence  of  the  neck.  If  the  subperiosteal  method  have  been 
followed,  all  this  pi>rtion  of  bone,  except  the  head,  will  be 
partially  replaced. 

If  real  (p.  428)  pathologic  dislocation  have  occurred,  a 
slighter  operation  will  remove  the  head  of  the  femur,  sup- 
peeing  that  continued  caries  and  abscess  still  demand  this 
operation.  In  such  cases  the  bone  is  almost  snbcutaneous, 
and  a  simple  semilunar  cut,  and  a  little  dissection  ovm-  the 
projection  suifiees.  Sometimes  the  dorsum  ilii  under  the  dis- 
placed border  will  be  found  carious,  and  must  be  gouged.  In 
one  case  I  found  the  greatly  diseased  caput  united  by  bone 
to  the  ilium;  1  had  to  remove  it  with  saw,  and  chisel  away 
|)arts  on  the  ilium  till  I  secured  a  smooth,  hard  surface. 

When  in  the  usual  operation  the  surgeon  has  removed  the 
head  of  the  femur,  he  must  examine  the  socket.  To  my  late 
colleague,  Mr.  Hancock,  belongs  the  honour  of  first  pointing 
out,  that  disease,  even  extensive  tlisease,  in  and  about  the  ace- 
tabulum, does  not  forbid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more  strongly 
indicates,  the  operation  of  excision.f  Previous  to  that  sur- 
geon's papers  every  operator  excised,  under  the  dread  tliat  he 
shindd  find  the  pelvic  bones  implicated;  indeed,  it  was  taught 
(Dr,  Knox)  that  the  pelvic  [lortion  uf  the  hiinjuint  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  excision.  Previous,  then,  to  Mr,  Hancock  s  Paper 
only  decapitMion  of  the  femur  had  been  performed,  never  a 
real  excision  of  the  hip-joint.  These  matters  elucidated  by 
my  predecessor,  and  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  first  edition  of 

*  In  a  ca^e  thtiA  operated,  and  whioh  when  ft  quautitj  of  oflbDBive  grumoui 

1  waa  aaked  in  see  ten  d&ya  afltTwanle,  |jiw  flowon  from  the  cavity. 
I   piit  my  ting-cr  into  the  wound  and         +  '  Lancet;'  April  18,  1857. 
piiabod  iko  end  of  the  femur  fur  ward. 
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this  work,  are  now  so  well  known,  that  I  need   not  describe  j 
loiiL^tli  how  the  internal  wall  of  the  acetubuluni    is  separated 
from  the  pelvit^  viscera  by,  froni  without  inwards,  the  inte 
obturator  muscle,  the  fascia  of  the  same  r»ame,  the  levators 
and  the  pelvic  fascia;  nor  need  I  again  (p.  416)   point  out  tl 
ftict   that  when    that  wall,   becoming  diseased,    grives   rise 
abscess  within  the  bf>ny  jxdvis,  these  part«  are  pushed  inwani^ 
often  considerably  inwards  (Fig.  48).  leaving  ample  room  ftl 
the    careful    a jipli cation    of  trejihine,  goug€%   saw    or   forceps,^ 
withont  any  injury  even  to  the  most  superficial  of  these  fiart& 
Therefore  the  surgeon  may  now,  wlien  the  proper  quantity  i 
til 6  femur  has  been  remove" I,  pass — without  dread  of  what 
shall  find — his  finger  intu  the  acetabulum.     In  many  cases  hsj 
discovers  only  a  cavity  lined  with  that  soft  velvety  mater 
which    ho   knows  to  be  bone-gnmulation ;   sometimes  at 
iHjttom  of  such  a  hollow  he  fimls  au  opening  1  eliding  into  tb« 
pelvis.     If  its  edges  be  smooth,  and  also  grannlating,  let  him 
leave    this   alone.      The   same  if  they  l:>e  hard  and   sm<Mith, 
though  bare;  but,  if  soft  and  friable,  he  must  gouge  away  all 
parts  that  answer  to  such  description.     Oftentimes  this  hol6 
whatever  condition  its  edges  may  l>e  in,  will  \ye  partly  bhK'kt^ 
by  a  necrosed  piece  of  the  thmr  which  has  loosened  itself  fron 
the  rest,  and  may  be  extracted  with  the  forceps.     Sometime 
although  certain  parts  may  be  covered  by  tender  grannlations 
the  rest — the  chief  part,  or,  worse  still,  all  the  acetabulum  and 
neighhourhixid — is  softened,  suppurating  and  carious,      Nn 
however  extensive  the  disease,  it  must  be  removed.     Often  i 
trephine  crown  will  cover  it;  sometimes  a  large  part  of  the 
floor  must  be  cut  out  with  a  narrow  saw,    I  have  often  remove 
great  portions  of  the  innominate.     lu  one  ease  that  succeedc 
admiralily,  a  great  jmrt  of  the  ischium,  some  of  the   pul 
and  the  ilium,  alnu^st  to  the  lower  curved  line,  were  remove 
The  quantity   sawn  and  cut   away    half  tilled   au    ordin* 
bleeding-lmwl,  yet  I  nowhere  trenched  on  healthy  tissue. 
Mr,  Hancock  illustrated  his  views  by  the  e^ise  of 

Case  9-4. — Tiinothj  D.^uged  14,  *ni  wboei  he  oj  enited  bi  December  ] 
"  The  hoy  ut  that  time  bad  several  a1i8€e»?8e4ai  riTiJon^  tlitm  one  op6t^^ 
at   the  groin,  into  which  a   probe   being  introdiit'ed    pattsoJ    imo   fli, 
pelvis.     Finding,  s^ft^3r  removing  the  head  and  the  uevk  uf  the  fciuur 
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The  conBtitiitional  viet\  however,  bmke  out  elsewhere;    pbtbiais 
diagnosed  in  July.  1H57»  and  he  died  of  that  disease  in  1858.     Until 
limjL,'  miiUidy  bad  greatly  weakened  him,  this  boy  could  walk  Tery 
he  had  but  little  flexion  power  over  the  thigh,  but  cotild  bear  upon 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body ;  a  small  opening  in  the  tract  of  the  womid 
and  some  discharge  still  remained, 

I  WBB  fortunate  in  being  able  to  pro<!nre  the  x>arta  implicated, 
are  of  high  interest.     The  acetabulum j  or  rather  tbe  ealarged  cai 

Tit  sn 


Oeadltiaa  orpinii  n  monthB  ftficr  {•IxciAinn  of  Uir  Uip-|oli»t* 
I'lw  (^eimir  turned  fmt  of  tbe  c«vlt3r. 

which  must  go  by  that  name,  has  an  unevenly  serrated  edge ;  proWbly 
little  modified,  by  absorptive  process,  from  that  left  by  the  operating  sai 
Its  upper  part  was  covered  by  a  i>ecnliarly  d^iee  fibrous  struct 
except  a  point  at  the  back  about  the  eize  of  a  sixpence,  wHich 
carious  merely  on  the  surface.  Its  fundus  was  largely  perforated,  ; 
the  edge  of  the  perforation  was  still  granulating,  in  parte  covered  in  by" 
a  fibrous  tissue.  AD  this  could  be  best  seen  when  the  femur  wjis 
turned  out  of  the  cavity,  as  in  Fig.  81,  also,  the  truncated  end  of  the 
bone,  which  was  rounded  off.  The  cxtemity  of  the  medullary  tube 
was  partly  closed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone ;  the  opening,  being  ragged 
and  lacemted,  looked  as  though  the  osseouB  covering  bad  once  been 
complete.      The  poeition  of  the  femur  during  life,  however. 
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depicted  in  Fig.  82 ;  it  abutted  against  tbat  eawu  Riirfncr'  of  tlie  p^elvis 

wkicli  now  rcpreBontetl  the  upper  lip  of  tlieacetiibnluiii,  und  was  enclK.mM\ 

in  u  capeule  of   denae   fibi-oiia  ^s^  gj 

tissue  (a  triangular  fkp  of  which 

ia  represented  as  turned  down), 

deficient  at  a  email  posterior 

pcdnt  whence  pus,  atill  secreted 

by  the  bony  granulations  and 
[earioua  spot,  escaped.  The 
Ifamus  of  the  pubea  and  iBcbium 
I  was  deflected  inward,  singularly 
pting  itself  bo  as  to  make 
I  for  the  femur  in  its  new 
r  position. 


I 

I 


This  case  ia  very  ioBtniC' 
tive,  g  ho  wing  cl  early  not 
merely  tlie  possibility  ui 
leaeliiiig  and  emptying  in- 
trapelvic  aliscess,  but  also 
that  the  surgeon's  duty  is  to 
recognise  such  condition, 
and  to  tM)t  upon  the  indica- 
tions thus  afforded.  Follow- 
ing these  lines,  I  have  on 
Beveral  occasione  removed 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  either  simply  trephined  the 
aoetabulun],  or,  the  caries  ne^^roHca  being  more  extensive,  have 
taken  away  large  portions  of  the  pelvis.  I  will  briefly  re|x>rt 
one  cas«?,  in  which  a  singular  symptom  pointerl  more  strongly 
than  usual  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  action,  only  premising 
that  the  same  circumstance  has  occurred  to  me  in  two  other 
cases.  1  refer  to  the  contractions  of  the  levator  ani  during 
micturition,  squeezing  pus  from  the  intraiK?lvic  abscess  through 
an  external  wound. 


^■•wtw    llcL 


dwdltlon  roQiKl  19  mtmiim  «fl«r  Exckloii  of  filf^^ 
Parte  in  *ttu. 


Case  95,-^Jamea  0„  aged  101  yeara,  was  brought  to  me  20th  July, 
1875,  having  Buffered  intermittingly  during  the  last  four  years  from 
left  hip- disease. 

He  was  thin,  pale,  unable  to  put  the  right  foot  fairly  to  the  ground. 
The  right  limb  was  much  shortened.  Three  old  sinus-mouthB— one 
on  the  thigh  outside  the  rectus,  one  in  the  outer  part  of  groin,  and 
one  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  24  inches  below  the  perineum,  were 
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stroEgly  depieesed.     Besides  theaOp  an  opening  bekind  the  troch 
discbarged  a  cimfliderjible  amount  of  pus.     The  boj's  mother  said  tint 
wlifii  Le  passed  water,  pns  flows  out  of  tljis  opening.  S 

I  examined  liiiii  carefully.  On  pressing  into  the  iliac  fossa,  iu^l 
faction,  extending  down  into  the  true  pelvis,  was  plainly  perceptible. 
On  examination  per  rectum,  and  on  pressing  the  finger  towards  tte 
riglit  and  forwiirJs,  a  certain  swelling  could  be  felt,  and,  on  gentle 
majiipulation,  the  side-wall  of  the  bowel  was  found  to  be  pushed  slightly 
over.  Stiil,  these  signs  were  not  strongly  marked.  I  ai-ranged  so 
as  to  eee  the  lad  make  water,  and  found  the  mother's  statement  to 
he  true;  indeed,  I  was  sDinewhat  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  pu* 
that  flowed.  This  was*  no  doubt,  due  to  the  action  of  the  levator  an! 
muscle. 

The  boy  was  thin  and  anaemic*  with  dry,  harsh  skin,  Bometimea  j 
iiig   towards  moniing.      Appetite  capricious;    liver    riither    eE 
generally  coastipated,  bat  liaving  oeeasional  diaiThoea ;   urine 
pulse,  averaging  liKK  small.    Temjienitare  in  the  morning  varying  i 
97-2°  to  m'H%  in  the  evening  from  liil'5'  to  103^, 

26th. — I  excised^  by  extra-periosteal  method,  the  head  of  the  fetnnr, 
and,  passing  my  finger  into  the  aci-tabulam,  found  that  most  of  its 
walls  wore  covered  by  granulations ;  but  that  at  the  bottom  was  a  hare 
necrosed  surface.  irreguljLrlj  shaped,  and  about  the  si»e  of  a  shilling. 
To  this  I  applied  a  trephine- head,  and  removed  a  circular  portion,  and 
then,  still  finding  softeBed  parts,  gouged  them  away.  On  the  first  per- 
foration of  the  pelvis  about  five  ounces  of  pus  flowed ;  and  when  the 
opening  was  complete,  the  finger,  passed  through  it,  lay  in  a  wide  ca^ 
within  the  pelvis.  This  cavity  was  injected  with  a  tbree-per-cent,  i 
tion  of  carbolic  acid,  a  drainage  tul^e  was  passed  in,  and  the  wuu 
dressed. 

The  boy  was  relieved  by  the  opci'ation,  and  in  a  weelc  the  temperature 
chart  improved.  His  recovery  was  slow,  but  uninterrupted^  and  the 
ultimate  result  excellent.  dH 


leasw^l 

giiiiijjM 

nom^l 
ingfiff 


The  dressing  of  these  cases  is  simple  but  important.  If  tbe 
extra-periost^al  operation  have  Ijeeu  perfiirmed,  the  musc]^ 
must  be  replaced  ixs  nearly  as  possible  in  their  tinrmiil  |>osff 
tion;  an  etisy  matter  if  they  have  been  cut  long  as  directed. 
The  two  comua  of  the  external  incision  are  sewn,  a  ilrainage 
tnbe  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  semieireular  incision,  whi 
also  is  its  most  depending  part.  If  subperiusteal  exsectii 
have  been  practised,  we  must,  besides  providing  for  drain; 
fiml  means  of  keeping  fipen  the  bag  fr<>m  which  the  bone 
has  come  :  the  sides  must  be  liehl  apart ;  for  this  purpose  teuax 
is  a  very  good  material,  as  it  is  Ixith  antiseptic  and  porons. 
1  would  not,  however,  use  it  alone,  but  wrap  a  certain  quantity 
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btmd  two  drainage  tubes,  and  introduce  them  separfttely,  of 
[)urse  sewing  up  tlie  rest  of  the  incision* 

The  iniiLiediate  aiipjiratus  to  be  applied  is  not  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  at  this  as  at  some  other  joints*  Dr.  Lewis 
Say  re  puts  his  patients  at  onco  into  a  wire- web  apparatus^ 
whieh  tits  the  posterior  half  of  the  body  and  lower  limbs  ;  and 
I  hare  tried  several  means  of  immobilizing  the  operated  limb, 
but  have  come  to  the  e*mchision  that  the  best  means,  except 
for  very  small  children,  is  to  tix  the  Itody  and  sound  iinih 
either  by  a  long  Desaiilt  splint  or  drawsheet  and  sand-bags,  as 
already  so  frequently  mentioned,  while  extension,  at  first 
moderate  and  gradually  increasing  up  to  1^  Ik  to  3  lbs*, 
according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  child.  In  arranging 
this  extension  (the  pulley  appliance  already  described  is 
the  best),  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  its  direction  that 
of  abduetion,  in  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  amount  of 
shortening. 

When  the  patient  is  quite  little,  from  two  to  five  years 
old,  I  employ  a  more  immobilizing  apparatus,  namely,  a 
plate  made  of  very  thin  metal,  which  extends  from  a  Itttle 
below  the  nipple  to  a  little  above  the  knee.  Running  from 
this,  not  quite  at  a  right-angle,  is  a  part  cut  from  the  same 
plate,  which,  crossing  the  abdomen,  reaches  to  the  anterior 
iliac  spine  of  the  opposite  side.  This  phite,  shaped  like  a  cross 
with  but  one  arm,  is  moulded  to  lit  the  surface,  and  is  strength- 
ened by  an  iron  wire  along  the  middle  of  each  plate,  and  of 
course  on  its  non-applied  surface.  It  is  covered  witli  wash- 
leather,  and  when  the  wound  is  dressed  is  placed  in  situ,  and 
the  whole — limb,  splint,  and  pehis— enveloped  in  plaster-of- 
paris,  which  renders  the  limb  qnit^  immobile,  but  hmves 
ample  room  for  any  dressing  that  may  be  desired. 

The  loeal  Cause  of  Failure  after  Excision  of  the  Hip  is  nearhj 
always  Osteo-mtjelids  of  the  Femur. — There  is  certain  hut 
small  number  of  cases,  in  which  continuance  or  spread  of 
caries  about  the  pelvic  bones  produces  non-closure  of  the 
w^ound  and  abundant  discharge,  with  the  usual  constitutional 
sequelfc  of  that  action.  There  are  also  a  certain  number  who, 
having  already  lardaceous  disease  prior  to  operation,  succumb 
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the  more  rapidly  because  this  measure,  having  failed  in 
once  stopping  the  discharge,  tends  to  accelerate  that  Jege 
rative  process.  The  former  cause  is  very  generally  a  rea 
of  inadequate  removal  of  disease  from  the  neighbourhood 
the  acetabulum,  the  hitter  is  occasionally  an  infelicit 
choice,  sometimes  unavoidable,  of  the  case  or  of  the  operat 
procedure.  But  osteo-myelitis  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fen 
stands  in  a  difterout  category.  Yet  there  are,  one  is  happy 
believe,  very  few  iustanees  of  the  surgeon  leaving  behjgl 
bone  with  any  marked  degree  of  inflammation  ;  also  th^fl 
few  operated  eliildren  who  do  not,  after  the  first  few  hoii 
manifest  dii^tinet  signs  of  improvement;  but  nnfortiinat* 
there  are  many  who,  after  a  week's  or  a  few  w^eeks'  satisfi 
tory  progress,  retrograde  again,  with  symptoms  of  increaa 
suffering,  of  deep-burrowing  abscess,  and  of  bone  infla 
mation.  On  examining  such  a  case,  the  end  of  the  femur 
found  eidtirged  and  soft.  I  have  had  several  opportunities 
bisecting  and  studying  such  bones  after  amputation  or  afl 
death ;  in  thein  I  have  id  ways  found  osteo-myelitis  coi 
mencing  at  the  place  of  section,  analogous  to  the  same  cc 
dition  of  amputation  stomps.  In  excisions  its  preference 
however,  almost  exclusively  for  the  upper  end  of  the  femi 
It  is,  after  hip-excisions,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  deaf 
either  early  from  pyaemia,  or  late,  with  unclosed,  suppnratii 
wound,  from  hirdaceous  disease ;  it  is  also  the  hidden  meanii 
of  cases  in  Hospital  Reports  which  are  noted  iis  "  Unrelieved 
or  only  "  Relieved."  fl 

The  condition  is  nut  the  direct  result  of  operation,  naP 
the  application  of  the  saw  to  osseous  tissue,  but  is  jiroiluced  I 
the  contact  of  pus  or  wound-seeretion  witli  the  medullai 
membrane.  If  previous  to  operation  the  joint  cavity  be  free 
suppurating,  if  a  sufficiently  depending  opening  Vie  not  alloi 
the  malady  commences  early.  If  even  in  cases  that  have 
gressed  quite  well,  the  superficies  of  the  wound  be  allows 
close  before  the  depths  have  been  filled  by  granulations, 
late  appearance  of  osteo-myelitis  is  almost  certain.  A  cai 
only  a  short  time  ago,  marked  this  latter  sequence  of  even 
very  well :  the  patient  was  progressing  admirably,  seemed  aba 
to  get  well  without  a  trouble  or  a  pain  ;  but  the  wound  w 
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allowed  to  heul,  wiien  alm^ist  iiiiinedititely  suspicions  symptoms 
(*iime  (»n^  Hud  in  two  days  deep  hard  swelling  anmod  the  Ijoiie 
declared  its*df*  The  operation  woun<l  was  oixmed  np,  a  few 
drrips  of  thin  pus  escaped,  and  the  chikl  rapidly  got  well,  but 
his  wound  was  not  allowed  to  heal  for  some  weeks. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  must  of  course  be  local,  and 
ihonlJ  be,  where  possible,  preventive ;  thus,  if  I  excise  a  hip, 
alxuit  which  much  suppuration  is  taking  place,  I  carefully 
examiner  if  any  part  of  the  operation  wound  will  be  in  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  cavity.  This  is  very  seldom  the  case, 
and  if  it  ho  nut  so,  I  pass  from  that  hjwc'st  point  a  large  drain- 
age tulie  through  the  integument,  making  a  new  but  small 
wound  for  the  mere  purpose  of  keeping  the  cavity  clear.  If 
the  place  for  entrance  and  exit  of  this  drain-pipe  be  well 
chosen,  the  operation  wound  may  be  allowed  to  close  sooner, 
and  the  cases  certainly  do  better.  If  but  little  pus  surround 
the  Ijone,  the  operation  wound  will  generally  suffice,  but  the 

le  must  l3e  watched,  and  on  the  first  apf*earanec  of  osteo-mye- 
itis,  a  better  outfall  must  be  given  ;  or  if  it  arise  from  a  tiK> 
fjuickly  healing  incision,  that  wound  must  be  reopened.  The 
limb,  instead  of  being  kept  horizontal,  should  be  raised,  while 
extension  is  still  applied.  The  general  treatment  must  be  like 
that  already  described.  I  will  only  observe  that  first  quinine 
and  then  ergot  of  rye  seem  valuable,  if  the  temperature  be 
high;  the  former  is  my  sheet-anchor  in  cases  of  commencing 
pyaemia,  and  I  Ix'lieve  myself  to  have  kept  off  such  disease  by 
its  free  use. 

A  few  words  u}n>u  the  choice  of  cases  for  operation.  It 
has  l^een  said  (p.  034)  that  amputation  at  the  hip  is  so  very  tlan- 
gerous  and  so  very  root-and-branch  a  measure,  that  it  does  not, 
so  much  a^  in  other  jnint-disoases,  enter  into  nur  calculation  ; 
and  yet  we  are  sonnetinies  forced  into  action  by  the  very  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  and  by  the  horrible  sufferings  of  the  patient. 
If  such  a  patient  have  strongly  marked  hirdaeeous  degenera- 
tion, or  have  already  osteo-myelitis,  is  it  justifiable,  supposing 
any  operation  he  done,  to  perform  an  excision  ?  A  continued 
suppuration,  which  for  a  time  must  follow  hip-exsection  in 
a  child  so  diseasc^d,  will  most  certainly  conduce  to  further 
degeneration,  will  rather  hasten  death  than  prolong  life ;  while 
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to  cut  through  a  bono  in  a  part  where  the  raedulla  is  alreac 
inflainec],  and  to  leave  it  in  a  suppurating  cavity,  is  to  cou 
prolonged  siippunition  and  failnru-  If,  then,  in  such  acaseai 
operation  be  advisable,  it  must  be  amputation  at  the  joindfl 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  performed  this  operation  SI 
success  when  tho  patients  have  been  far  advanced  in  both  tl 
aboye-named  maladies.  ■ 

The  last  point  to  which  I  must  refer  is  the  period,  wlS 
passive  movement  shonhl  begin.  This,  however,  e^nnotj 
fixed  at  any  definite  time  after  the  operation  ;  but  must  dejH 
on  the  quantity  of  bone  removtMl,  the  absence  of  osteo-myelita 
and  the  more  or  Jess  rapid  healing  of  the  wound.      If  no  mar 

than  half  the  great  trochanter  am 
all  the  neck  have  been  taken  awaj 
and  the  other  two  eircumstanoe 
are  favourable,  passive  motion  mai 
begin  between  the  twentieth  anc 
thirtieth  day :  the  removal  of  som< 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  a  non: 
healing  wound,  with  plentiful  sup 
pu rat  ion,  must  delay  such  movemen 
until  the  parts  put  on  a  more  heali 


Fig.  ea. 


appearance. 


th| 


Case  96.— The  case  from  which  t]M 

photograph  reproduced  here  (Pig.  83 
was  taken,  is  that  mentioned  at  p.  413 
Case  68,  The  child  is  in  that  histoid 
described  aa  having  an  abecesB  at  the  tot 
of  the  thigh,  outside  the  origin  of  thi 
rectus  muscle.  The  ewelling  seen  in  th^ 
eu graving  is  the  remains  of  that  ahsceaa 
and  huM  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  th< 
operation  wound*  which  is  better  seen  ix 
the  next  plate  { Fig.  84),  It  is  mlmo  to  bi 
observed  that  more  than  three^quartcffi 
of  an  in^h  of  the  femur  was  removed 
for  disease  after  I  had  completed  tht 
section  of  the  hone  in  my  usual  place 
The  after-treatment  consisted  simply  of  extension  in  an  abducted  poai' 
tion.  The  wound  filled  up  very  rapidly,  and  would  have  entirely  closed 
had  I  not  kept  it  open  by  a  drainage-tube.  The  bone  was  quickli 
reproduced,  and  c»n   the   twenty-seventh   day  passive  moTetnent 


Alter  Hip  Jufnt  Excihumi.    Kv. 


left  foot,  and  crutcb<ja. 
^L       Four  montlis  after  the  operation,  the  photographa  were  taken.     He 
^K  could,  iks  Fig.  84  abows,  flex  tbe  tliigb  on  the  pelvis  without  bend  or 


After  Hip  KkcsWoo.    No.  %. 

tvvist  of  the  loina ;  be  could  also  well  abduct  tbe  limb,  standing  wifcb  tbe 
feet  well  aimrt,  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  have  him  photographed  iilao 
in  that  posture,  Tbere  is,  as  is  evident  on  looking  at  Fig.  83,  no  short- 
ening— a  fact  attribntable  to  keeping  the  limb  duiing  after-treatment 
abducted. 

Such  are  the  results  we  should  endeavour  to  olitain  after 
excision.  I  have  had  many  such  cases,  nor  is  the  proiKjrtion 
larger  for  those  that  I  have  performed  subpcriosteidly  than 
for  those  caried  out  in  the  uianner  indicated  at  p|>.  630-8. 
Avoidance  of  ostoo-myelitis,  abduction  during  af tor-treat  men  t, 
and  passive  motion  m  early  as  possible,  are  the  elements  of 
success. 
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Excision  of  the  Knee- Joint  was,    in    1860,   when    the  first 

editiou  of  this  treatise  was  publisheil,  ao  almost  new  operatiofl 
or  ratlier,  like  many  novelties,  was  a  revival  of  an  almor 
for;Xt»lteij  method. 

Mr.  Filkin,  who  in  17G2  first  performed,  and  Mr.  Park,  wbofl 
1V82  fii-st  published  an  account  of  excision  of  the  knee-joim^ 
had  moro  imitat4>rs  abroad  than  in  England,  till  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  now  their  conditions  are  exactly  reversed 
IVrk   operated   again   in  1783,  but  unsuccessfully-     No  one 
followed  his  example  in  this  oountry  till  1823,  when  Sir  L 
Crampton  excised  a  knee,  cured  his  patient,  and  a  second  tia 
was  less  successful.     In  1H30*  Mr,  Syme  performed   the  sixl 
operation  that  had  been  done  in  Britain.     Fruni  1830  to  18^ 
wlien  Mr»  Fcrgusson  revived  the  procedure  in  this  country,  i 
^vas  not  once  attempted.     Its  fate,  however,  had  been   diffei^nt 
abroad.     Morean  pere  took  up  the  method,  and  imparting 
sseid  to  his  son,  they  performed  among  others  three  excisions  \ 
the  knee.*     In  P^rance,  however^  a  check  was  here  experiene 
to  it^  progress.     In  Germany,  Mukler,  who  had  operated  in' 
IHUll,  found  no  successor  till  1821,  when  Tex  tor,  of  Wurzburg, 
began  his  career,  and  in  twenty-one  years  had  excised  five 
knee-joints.t     In  1850,  Mr.  Fergnsson  revived  this  operation. 
The  patient  died  on  the  ninth  day,  apimrently    of  purulent 
infection.     But  the  discouragement  whicli  might  have   been 
|uoduced  by   this  wise  was  obviated  by  Jlr.  Jones,  of  Jersej 
who  Wiis  sufliciently  bold  to  try  the  procedure  six  mi>nths  aft 
wards,  with  perfect  success  ;  and  again  four  months  later ; 
third  patient  (September  4,  1851),  died  of  diarrhoea,  follows 
by  dysentery.     Since  that  time  the  operation  has  been 
foruu:id  frequently,  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.     I| 
results  as  to  mortality  may  be  stated  with  tolerable  acciL 
but  the  ultimate  benefit  to  the  patient  cannot  be  so  perfect!^ 
ascertained.  J 

These  last  words,  though  written  so  long  ago,  are  still  to  ■ 
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t  For  soodQ  of  the  curlier  |»irdcular« 
tif  ihh  opeiatlou  I  inxint  refer  to  Mr. 
liutcJicria  Memoirn  in  *  Dnl>Uri  MuHciil 
Juuroal/  to  Mr.  rrire*ii  "  E^^j-iiyd  of 
Exci&iwii/     In     ruur«»     *  CoKmrvutive 
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lin  extent  true.     Firstly,  as  to  morUUity,  I  quoted  tueuty 
l^ears   ago   all   the    then    available   eases   and   their   results, 

'Damely,  181;  whereof  122,  viz.  G7'4  per  cent,,  recovered;  o9, 

\i.e.  32"6  per  cent.,  did  not  recover;  whereof  21'2  per  cent, 
died  ;  and  11*4  requirod  amputation.  Since  then  the  method 
of  operating,  and  mure  es])e(,'ially  the  after-nianagenient,  has 

Igreatly  modified  these  couditions,  and  I  find  the  mortality,  in 

the  six  London  Hospitals  already  quoted,  exactly  12  per  rent. 

In   military   surgery    the  results   are   iar  less  satisfactory, 

f  Thus  Gurlt  gives  lor  the  Gennau  wars  90  cases,  of  which  78 
died,  that  is  81 '15  per  cent  In  the  American  Surgeon-General's 
rejxirt*  11  canes  are  recorded:  one  of  these,  as  Professor  Otis 

'  remarks,  is  doubtful  ;  thm'e  remain  tben  ten  e:ases,  of  which 
one  only  recovered,  a  mortality  of  9U  per  cent.  But  Gurlt 
gives  for  the  American  w^ars  20  cases,  with  3  recoveries,  or  a 
mortality  of  85  per  cent.f 

As  to  the  number  of  cases,  in  which  amputation  must  subse- 
quently be  performed,  data  are  less  available,  nor  is  the  available 
information  accurate  enough  for  other  than  approxinmtu  uum- 
bera ;  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  about  (i  per  cent,  (civil  surgery) 
have  to  undergo,  the  further  operation.  My  personal  ex  j>erieuee 
is  that,  of  my  39  operations,  one  had  to  undergo  aniputntion,  and 
I  have  one  case  in  which  no  synostosis  has  occurred ;  hut  tlie 
limb  in  a  proper  instrument  is  very  useful,  and  the  girl  walks 
about  with  ease. 

In  military  sm*gery  the  ultimate  results  in  the  recovered 
eases  are,  according  to  Gurlt,  these  :  He  gathers  from  all  wars, 
.13  cases  of  excision  for  gunshot  injury;  of  these,  in  twelve 
only  couhl  results  be  veritied  ;  one  (left  without  after-treat- 
ment) was  subject  to  amputation  ;  7  results  were  very  good ; 
4  good  ;   ID  out  of  these  11  with  perfect  synostosis. 

The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  remove  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur  and  upper  end  of  the  tibia  (generally  also  the 
patella)  in  such  wise  that  the  truncated  ends  of  both  bones 
shall    form   flat  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the 

*  Circular  VI.,  jn  60.  during  that  war»  tind  until  tlie  rt'itmiti- 

+  Cturlt  uppeari^  to  liav^    rt!(t>nls  to    ing  voIuiir'  of  tlie  *  Surgical  llbtnry  * 

vvhicli  I  hiivv  110  ft<]Ctso.     It  ia  clear  that  ,  tippeura    we    aUaJl     have    but    pftrtinl 

tla*3  VVtir  Ollicc  Circulars  tl<>  m^t  coiitiiiii     Jatu. 

Ly  any  miautt  all  the  ca^Ofl  of  excUioii 
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limb,  80  that  when  tliey  are  accurately  cuapiedy  the  femur  ttd 
iUe  tibia  form  one  straight  line. 

Ib  operating,  the  shape  of  the  flap  is  of  liitle  cxMaamfiBmi 
as  long  as  a  sufficiently  depending  opeuuig  be  seemed;  j?< 
it  is  always  better  to  attain  the  object  in  riew  with  tbo  hM 
damage  to  8oft  parts  as  pissible.     I  prefer  the  foUoviringmode: 
Placing  the  left  hand  at  the  back  of  the  joijity  so  as  to  gntf 
the  inner  and  outer  hamstrings  ^i-ith   the  finger  and  thimk 
re8j)eetively  on  an  exact  level  with  the  junctiun  of  the  boofl^ 
I  sweep  the  catlin  across  the   front  of   the   joint  below  tic 
puti^lhi  from  jxjllex  to  index.     This  cut  Jivides  all  tlie  »tra^ 
tiires,  the  ligamentuin  pa  tell  je  among  them,  dowu  to  the  j^int 
in  front,  and  exposes  the  lateral  ligaments  on  each  side.    Tlie 
upiMiT  ilap  is  now  reflected,  tiigether  with  the  patella  (wliick 
in  U.i  be  removed,  if  at  all,  in  tliis  stage  of  the  opemtion),  £ir 
enough,  as  one  judges  by  eye,  to  allow  the  ablation  of  a  sufi- 
cient  slice  from  the  femur  at  right  angles  to  ita  axis^    Tht-fi 
the  lower  flap  must  Im  turned  down  a  very  little  way  Croia  titf 
front  and  sides  of  the  tibia.     Much  bleeding  aud  nmieeessaiy 
complication  of  the  wound  is  avoided  by  keeping  the  knife 
ch>&e  to  the  bones.    The  lateml  ligaments  are  then  to  be  divided, 
and  now  the,  joint  is  to  be  bi'Ut.     The  procedure  of  the  next 
phase  depends  upon  the  form  of  disease.     The  joint  may  stiU 
be  a  cavity  filled  witli  pus  and   dendritic    growth,    when  it 
bends  quite  easily.     There  may  on  the  contrary   be  spots  o(j 
anchylosis  interspersed  with  caries  or  scattered  fibrous  bon«: 
preventing  flexiun.     In  the  one  c^se,  if  the  use  of  a  little  extim] 
force  do  not  overcume  the  diflieulty  a  chisel — on  the  othef 
the  knife,  must  be  used ;  in  either  case  one  may  cut  secure!; 
towards   the  back  of  either  condyle,  but  when  opposite 
intercondyloid  notch  great  caution,  lest  the  popliteal  artery 
wounded,  should  be  employed.     Letting  now  the  limb  be 
pletely  bent,  so  that  the  segments  lie  parallel,   the   surgeon 
decides  upon  the  place  where  he  will  saw  the  bones,  and  draws 
his  knife  ruund  both  femur  aud  tibia  at  that  level,  lest  any  sol 
parts,  that  may  be  brut^iltsed  by  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  reiuj 
The  seetiun  with  the  saw  is  that  part  of  the  opertition,  whic 
requires  the  greatest  nicety.    The  direction  of  the  cut  must 
at  Liii  exact  right  angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  bones,  both  to 
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the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  direction,  otherwise  when  the 
surfaces  are  co-adapted  either  the  limb  will  not  be  straight,  or 
the  surfaces  will  not  be  in  contact  throughout.  Also  if  the 
subject  be  young,  it  is  very  essential  not  to  remove  the  whole 
epiphysis  of  either  bone,  chiefly  of  the  femur ;  it  is  better  to 
err  by  too  little  than  by  too  much.  I  need  hardly  repeat  my 
caution  about  the  popliteal  artery:  it  lies  in  the  inter-con- 
dyloid  notch,  and  bone  that  lies  behind  its  level  must  be  sawn 
through.  This  is  best  done  thus :  When  holding  the  instrument 
straight  it  comes  to  the  level  of  this  notch,  its  direction  must 
be  changed  to  nearly  an  antero-posterior  one,  i.e.,  handle  in 
front,  to  saw  the  one  condyle,  then  altered  again  tip  forward 
to  saw  the  other ;  afterwards  it  is  to  be  restored  to  the  original 
straight  position,  when  a  little  twist  upward  will  snap  oflf  the 
thin  shell  of  bone  that  remains.  If  it  be  found,  that  too  little 
has  been  taken  away,  and  tiiat  another  slice  must  be  removed, 
it  is  better  to  do  this  from  the  tibia;  sometimes  bevelling 
down  the  posterior  edge  will  enable  one,  without  further 
shortening  the  bone,  to  get  the  sawn  surfaces  together.  This 
should  always  be  done  at  once,  to  test  if  the  truncation  have 
been  accurate.  At  the  same  time  the  position  of  parts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  outfall  must  be  ascertained.  This  is  best  done 
when  the  bone-junction  is  half-closed.  Afterwards  the  sawn 
surface  must  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  examined,  and  the 
gouge  freely  used  if  disease  exists ;  or,  if  this  be  too  extensive 
or  reach  too  high,  amputation  may  be  substituted  (p.  605). 
This  resection  should  not  be  accompanied  by  much  bleeding, 
but  if  the  disease  have  been  severe,  the  enlarged  articular 
arteries  spout  smartly,  the  external-superior  giving  the  most 
trouble.  In  some  cases  the  femur  bleeds  considerably  from 
the  whole  sawn  surface ;  this  is  a  very  difiicult  hemorrhage  to 
stop.  A  piece  of  ice  wrapped  in  a  cloth  passed  over  the  sur- 
face will  sometimes  be  of  avail,  or  one  may  dip  the  cloth 
containing  the  ice  in  powdered  alum  or  Ruspini's  styptic, 
ttrnnic  acid,  or  other  astringent.  If  no  measures  will  stop  a 
rather  free  bleeding,  amputation  through  more  solid  parts  of 
the  bone  will  probably  be  wiser  than  to  continue  the  excision, 
as  a  quantity  of  coagulum  between  the  bone-ends  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  synostosis. 
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When  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  surgeon  shcuild  geneiHlIy, 
indeed  always  if  there  be  mueh  suppuration  about  the  jouit, 
make  a  better  outfall  for  pus  and  wound-secretion  than  in 
generally  aftbrdetl  by  the  horns  of  the  wound,  or  by  a  tube 
passed  through  them  from  side  to  side  behind  the  bone ;  for 
the  hamstring  tendons  generally  lie  (in  the  recnmlient  pos- 
ture) above  the  floor  of  the  wound-eavity.  The  best  mode  of 
pr<T€iiring  a  dejM^-nding  opMiiiig  i^  to  pitss  a  scalpel,  followed 
by  an  armed  probe,  through  all  the  structures  at  the  back  of 
the  joint  between  the  artery  and  the  external  popliteal  nerve, 
above  the  inferior  articular  artery  of  that  sitle.  By  means  uf 
the  thread,  a  drainage'tubt^  is  to  l)e  dmwu  intt»  the  ga[».  After 
this,  the  wound  may  be  closely  sewn  with  wire,  except  the  two 
lateral  horns,  which,  even  with  the  drain  just  described,  had 
better  1k^  left  a  little  open. 

The  caution  just  given  concerning  the  lower  epiphyses  of 
the  femur  is  of  very  considerable  importance,  Mr.  Syme  Wii8 
tho  first  to  point  out  that,  after  excision  of  the  knee,  the  growth 
of  tht*  two  limhs  did  not  continue  equal.  But  Mr.  Butcher 
repudiated  the  idea,  that  the  oiJeratitm  could  affect  the  growth 
of  the  Iiml»,  Some  papers,  htmever,  by  Mr>  Pemberton  *  gave 
the  details  of  a  case  which  set  the  luattcr  at  rest.  I  subjiun  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  illustration,  and  some  comments  I 
made  at  the  time,  t  which  throw  upon  the  matter  all  necessary 
light. 

**  In  tbt  case  wliicb  Mr»  Pembei'tiju  quotes,  u8  the  fii-st  in  wliich  he 
had  fJtctBcd  the  knee-joint,  an  imuBual  quiintity  wiis  reuioved  from  both 
bones.  There  is  no  doubt  tbut  the  epiphjees  were  tiiken  away.  1  have 
hud  no  opportunitj  of  examining  the  case  itself ;  bnt  Mi\  Pemberton 
gires  a  woodeut,  which  we  must  presume  to  be  aceiimte.  On  com* 
paring  earefully  the  length  of  the  two  thighs,  and  of  the  two  lower 
legs,  I  find  that  the  difference  between  the  two  former  is,  as  neai'ly 
as  poeeiblc,  double  the  dilFerence  betweeji  the  two  bitter.  It  is  to  be 
obeerved*  that  both  femur  and  tibia  have  an  epiphysis  at  either  end : 
those  of  the  latter  bone  are  borixontal  and  parallel;  tbe  growth  in 
length  of  that  bone  takes  f>lace  at  both  ends ;  hence,  when  its  upper 
epiphysis  is  excised,  it  has  still  one  end  from  which  it  may  grow.  But 
the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  very  oblique,  almost  perpendicular, 
and  growth  from  that  end  only  takes  place  by  the  littJo  that  may 

♦  *  Briiiah  Mtdlcitl  Journal,  Novem*  I  f  *  liritwli  Medical  Jourual,'  DtJCtMU' 
hor,  185i*.  |  bor,  183». 
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be  added  to  the  length  of  the  neck,  and  even  that  little  in  an  oblique 
direction.  Growth  in  lenjo^h  of  the  bone  is,  therefore,  effected  almost 
entii-ely  from  the  lower  epiphysis,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why 

Hg.  85 
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Shortening  after  Excision  of  the  Knee.— (From  Mr.  Pembcrton's  Pltper.) 


that  epiphysis  should  remain  longer  ununited  than  any  other  in  the 
body.  When,  then,  this  part  is  excised,  growth  in  length  of  the  femur 
must  be  very  smalL    Hence,  in  Mr.  Pemberton's  case,  the  femur  has 
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lost  double  as  much  of  its  length  as  the  tibia :  if  my  meafiurement  from 
the  woodcut  be  correct,  the  femur  will  have  li^st  eix  inche%»,  the  tibin 
three. 

''  These  observaKotis  are  greatly  confirmed  bj  the  letter  of  Dr.  Kcit 
In  the  cases  there  mentioned  equal  portions  were  removed  from 
femur  and  libia ;  in  little  more  than  three  years  afterwards  the  me 
ments  are  these: — Healthy  femur  und  tibia,  each,  17  incbes;  operated 
femur  and  tibia,  121  and  141  inchea  respectively.  One  loses  41,  the 
other  2i  inches,  which  fullowa  sufficiently  oloaely,  within  one-s  xth  of 
an  inch,  the  law  of  doable  Iops  of  growth  from  the  femur." 

Thus  it  is  evidontly  of  extreme  importance  to  preserve  the 
t'piphysal  jimction  in  all  patients  bc*lo\v  eighteen  yeai*8  of  age. 
The  Mpenit^jr  must,  however,  be  aware  that  the  anterior  part  of 
the  joint  is  by  far  the  highest  point  of  the  epiphysis,  and  if  he 
saw  off  the  lH>ne  in  a  Hue  with  the  npjier  tennination  of  the 
cartilagt?  in  this  aspect,  he  will  have  remoTed  the  whole,  and 
more  than  the  whole  joint-end»  He  must  look  at  the  side  of 
the  joint  to  find  where  the  epiphysal  junction  takes  place*  It 
is  JList  below  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament, 
on  one  side ;  below  the  origin  of  the  popliteus  on  the  other. 

The  objeet  of  the  after-treatment  is  to  keep  the  bones  in 
absolute  immobility  until  they  become  cemented  by  firm  bony 
union^synostiisis.  To  carry  out  this,  many  forms  of  splint 
have  been  invented  j  that  which  appears  to  me  to  fulfil  this 
objeet  with  most  certainty,  at  the  same  time  permitting 
to  the  joint,  is  one  which  I  some  years  ago  contrived,  borro 
part  of  the  idea  from  Dr.  P.  Ueron  Watson.  A  metal  gutter, 
hollowed  to  fit  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  whose  upi>er  edge  is 
oblique,  to  correspond  with  the  fold  of  the  nates,  reaches  from 
that  part  to  about  two  inches  above  the  bend  of  the  knee, 
another  such  gutter  supports  the  calf — commencing  two  inches 
btdow  the  joint  to  just  above  the  malleoli — ^ these  portions  are 
connected  together  by  interrupting  bars  which  project  con- 
siderably back  from  the  splint,  so  as  to  leave  ample  room  to 
pass  a  bandage  l>ctwoen  them  and  the  limb.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  leg  part  the  metal  gets  narrower,  and  is  very  much  pro- 
longed, so  that  when  bent  it  sweeps  round,  but  a  long  way 
from,  the  heel,  and  terminates  in  a  broader  sole-piece.  The 
suspension-rod  of  Heron  Watson,  is  the  only  other  part  of  the 
appliance   except  bandages  and  plaster-of-paris.      When  the 
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operation  is  eompleto,  the  leg — up  to  the  antiseptic  dressing — is 
smoothly  enveloped  in  a  flannel  bandage,  then  the  thigh,  from 
tliis  dressing  upwards,  is  simihirly  treated.  Afterwards  tlio 
limb  is  laid  upon  the  splint,  smoothly  and  softly  padded, 
while  every  ]xnnt  where  pressure  might  fall  is  examined,  and 
if  necessary  rectified*  When  all  is  satisfactory  the  splint  is 
ban<laged  on  with  flannel,  then  the  suspension-rod  is  held  over 
the  limb,  a  fold  of  lint  put  under  the  bend  at  the  ankle,  and 
along  the  foot,  another  above  and  below  the  knee  at  the  angles, 
a  fcnirth  at  the  end,  in  the  groin  ;  care  must  be  t4iken  that  this 
part  be  not  too  long.  Lastly,  the  whole  Hmb  from  the  toes 
upward,  save  four  inches  or  more  about  the  wound,  is  swathed 

Fig.  86. 
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Spllot  tor  AfU>r-lr<iitiiicni  of  KnotsExoMmi. 

in  a  close-fitting  plaster-of-paris  bandage.  As  soon  as  the 
plastcT  sets,  the  patient  is  conveyed  to  bed ;  but  it  is  better 
not  Ui  hang  the  limb  by  the  rod  fur  twenty-four  hours,  i.e., 
not  until  the  gypsum  is  quite  hard  ;  in  the  meantime  it  may 
be  suspended  from  the  cradle  by  loops  of  bandage  passed  under 
the  limb  and  splint* 

It  is  really  singular  how  littlo  patients  suffer  after  this 
operation,  if  the  limb,  supported  on  all  sides,  be  thus  com- 
pletely immobilized,  and  inflammation  prevented  by  anti- 
septieism.  1  have  had  many  cases  perfectly  free  from  pain, 
from  the  first  six  hours  of  the  operation.  The  dressings  under 
the  spray  are  cutaway  and  re-applied  without  moving  the  limb 
or  unhiKiking  it  from  its  suspension.  In  fact  there  is  nothing 
for  the  patients  to  do  but  to  be  still  and  get  well,  most  of  them. 
I  have  at  this  moment  a  young  lady  who  has  done  so,  got  fat 
and  strong,  aft«"jr  having  been  worn  and  emaciated. 
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A  t'»*w  wonk  must  Ijt*  stiitl  f(»n<M*niiiig  the  patella.  Of  LMiiirae 
tluH  hunv,  if  largely  diseanoil,  must  Ik:?  removed ;  if  less  didensed, 
it  may  be  guuged,  or  its  posterior  surface  may  be  cut  awav/ 
if  heal  t  by,  it  may  be  remoTed  or  left,  as  the  operator  ma^ 
ehoose.  But  tbe  eboice,  if  it  is  not  to  be  mere  caprice,  mm 
be  S4imehow  guided.     The  |x>intg  to  be  considered  are  these 

For   healthy   patella*  —  Does   the   presence   of    a    health 
pat<.'Ua  in  any  way  endanger  the  success  of  the   operation? 
l^(R*s   leaving   the    Ijone   in   situ  procure  to  the  patient  any 
advantage^  immediate  or  subsequent  ? 

Fur  diseased  patelLi,— What  amount  of  gouging  or 
nuiy  Ix*   done?     Will  the  b<_me  sustain  it  without  danger 
iiecnisis  or  caries  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  in  my  experience,  thi 
If  the  patella  and  its  cartilage  be  healthy,  its  presence  in 


l-jtciftloti  ttf  Kiii'i'.     Mucb  bone  rrtnoved;  rUelU  IflL 

wise  endangers  the  entire  success  of  the  operation,  provide 
that  in  order  to  retain  it  no  unusual  quantity  of  hypertrophied 
and  encrouching  synovial  ft>lds  be  left. 

*  A  special  pair  fifcuttifig  |ilier»  are  ni&nttrarttmd  fur  Ibe  latter  purpoie. 
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The  se<*ond  reply  must  be  in  the  aftirmative.  A  certain, 
though  perhaps  not  very  imjMirtaiit,  atlvanta*:je  is  obtained  in 
the  better  appearance  of  a  limb  in  whieli  the  patella  is  left. 
Fur  instance :  Jane  L.,  aged  17,  full  grown,  for  whom,  in  187'2, 
I  removed  the  knee-joint,  leaving  the  healthy  patella  behind, 
has  a  far  tmmj  shapely  limb  than  could  have  l>een  procured 
had  I,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  femur  and  tibia,  I 
had  to  take  away,  also  removed  the  patella  (Fig. 87).  Another 
and  more  appreciable  benefit  is  in  the  greater  strength  o( 
I  lie  limb  which  I  think  is  procured  when  this  bone  is  left. 
In  all  such  eases,  eight  in  number,  the  resultant  limb  haa  been 
particularly  strong,* 

The  above  plate  contrasts  tavourably  in  api>earance  with  the 
annexed  plate,  as  far  as  the  mere  outline  of  the  joint  is  con- 
(*eroed ;  but  in  John  M,,  aged  14,  I  obtained  extremely  rapid 
union,  with  very  little  sup- 
puration, and  without  a  bad 
sym[>tom ;  indeed,  from  the 
murnciit  of  operation,  the 
health,  wliich  previously  had 
been  miirh  im}vlieated,  began 
to  imprnvi^*  The  pliot^igraph 
was  taken  two  months  after 
removal  tif  the  splint;  both 
thighs  are  therefore  wasted  j 
their  appearance  a  year  after- 
words wus  very  different.  The 
very  small,  indeed  almost  the 
alisence  of,  shortening  is  here 
to  be  observed  ;  the  lad  walked 
remarkably  well. 

Failure  after  excision  of  the 
knee  may  be  immediate,  con- 
secutive or  subsequent.  The 
causes  of  immediate  failure  are 
those  that  occur  during  the  operation.    They  may  be  too  great 

•    D&ductioDa   froiu   BinnU   nuiobere    caeea  due  to  non-removal  of  tLe  patella ; 
ningt   be   (uiuttously   drawn    and    vtMj  '  a  lurger  number  of  e&iefullj^  recorded 
ctiuiiouflly  acci?i^tecl,      I   caniait  iiffinD  |  erents  is  wanted, 
tbiit  the  timb-power  is   iti  tiie^^  eight  ' 


Pwo  tnonilit  after  Kxdikm. 
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extent  of  disease^  chiefly  of  bone  ;  or  abscess  reaching  loci  fi 
away  from  the  joints  either  in  the  bone  or  soft  ]iarta;  exees^t^i 
bleeding  or  oozing,  either  from  the  sa^n  or  cut  surfaces.  In  th^ 
two  first  events  the  surgeon  will  decide  how  the  o]>eratio: 
must  terminate,  according  to  the  prineiples  already  laid  dow 
(p.  605).  In  the  third  eontinpeney  he  must  be  giiidcd  by  thi 
general  principles  of  surgery,  and  by  the  fact  that  bones,  which 
bleed  considerably  after  they  have  been  juxtaposed,  do  not,  as 
a  very  general  rule,  unite  liy  synostosis. 

Consecutive  failures,  I  define  as  those,  which  occur  during 
the  after-treatment.  They  may  arise  from  local  or  constitiv 
tiuiial  causes;  the  former  are  excessive  suppuration — eo; 
tinuance  of  caries  and  necrosis  * — non-union  of  bonea.  In 
first  series  of  cases  the  surgeon  frequently  must  estimate  th 
desirability  of  future  proceedings  by  comparing  the  conditio] 
of  health  with  the  bjcal  state,  by  observing  whether  thi 
suppuration  at  the  wound  tend  to  increase  or  to  decrease;  an< 
by  thus  forming  conclusions.aec^irding  to  the  general  principl 
of  surgery,  as  to  wh»^thor  the  patient  can  outlive  and  overc43mi 
the  l(x*al  tendency  to  suppuration,  and  m  to  whether  amputation 
will  improve  the  condition.  In  the  second  series  he  has  t-o 
study  the  state  of  matters  in  the  same  way,  and  furthermore 
nui8t  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  mere  local  removal 
by  gouge  or  chisel  of  the  neeros<»d  or  carious  9j>ot. 

The  third  cause  of  consecutive  failure  results  from  flexible, 
nnion  bc?tween  the  bones  instead  of  an  immovable  synostosis 
such  a  termination,  after  weeks  of  lying  still,  is  most  di 
appointing  to  the  patient,  as  also  the  surgeon.  The  caui 
of  this  defect  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  same  as  those  ol 
non-union  after  fracture  in  a  young  and  non-syphilitie  person 
the  chief  being  want  of  sutEeient  quiescence.  But  there  are 
other  sources  of  tlie  ill-result :  one  of  these  is  too  Lirge  and 
free  suppuration  ;  the  other,  bleeding  from  the  bone-end  aft^:* 
the  limb  has  been  secured  and  dressed.  The  first  of  thes< 
may  Ik?  eliminated  by  using  the  metal  splint  and  plaster-of-pari; 
band,  above  described  (p.  659).  The  second  is  often  obviate^l 
by  operating  antiseptic^Uy,  and  mopping  out  all  absceases  atfl 

♦  Sucb  mniJitfnna  as  are  cnrammi  t<i  I  rliage,  Klonghing,  eliock,  &c.,  arc  here 
ail  i>pcnitif>Ti»,   tiZm   etofintlary  licmor-  j  omitted. 
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the  time  of  operation,  and  even  for  some  days  previously, 

tboroiiglily  injecting  the  sinuses  two  or  three  times   in    the 
twenty-four  hours  with  carbolic  acid.* 

The  third  condition  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with ;  the 
proeediire  depends  on  the  amount  of  hleeding  antl  our  p^isi^ible 
eontrol  over  it  t  If  it  be  considerable,  and  will  not  yield  to 
fairly  mild  measures,  it  will  pnjbably  be  better  to  amputate, 
for  strong  styptics  nnght  e^ly  induce  necrosis  or  caries  after 
reposition  of  the  limb.  If  the  bleeding  can  be  controlled — more 
especially  if  cold — which  cau  bo  kept  applied  when  the  bones 
are  in  situ — ^check  the  flow,  we  may  n'taiu  the  limb. 

If  the  surgeon  find,  when  he  peruiits  his  patient  to  get  up,  an 
entirely  lf>ose  tibiji — ^a  flail-jnint — ^he  may  hesitate  whether  or 
not  to  amputate  the  limb,  whether  to  re-excise,  or  to  hnive  it 
and  trust  to  instruments.     I 
wtmld  recommend,  iu  the  first 
place,  gome  patience,  the  us*:? 
of    a    phxster-of-paris    splint, 
strengthened     l>y     strips     of 
tinned  iron,  placed  laterally  ; 
for   it   dt>es    n^it  of  necessity 
hapiw^n  that  a  limb  thus  loose 
is  absolutely  nacless.    In  1876 
I    showed    at    tlie    Chemi47d 
SiHjiety— 


lig.». 


.^ 


Case  97,  —  Anne  B.,  aged  9, 
whoBe  knee  had  been  excised  three 
years  previonaly  by  Mr.  Ci>well. 
When  the  child  siit  or  was  r«.^^um- 
lnjnt,  the  leg  hnng  quite  ilaccid 
and  apptirently  iiseleas.  from  the 
f  •iiHiU  there wa« a  *' flail-joint.**  But 
when  she  was  put  on  the  Hoor  tknd 
told  to  walk,  she  etarted  off  quite 
well,  going  with  onlj  the  aiuotmt 
of  limp  that  the  ahortemng  de- 
manded.    She  did  not  use  a  stick,  nor  even  |^ra«p  the  tliigh,  in  the 


DniKiiul  Cotidifk«i  Attn-  t'Jcctkbu  ot  ilw  Kur«. 


•  8riK»e  I  Imvo  f)«rrorfDed  my  ejtci- 
ninriB  by  thia  metliod,  &uppumtioii  hua 
been  very  trivial  in  aninunt  and  bedliag 
tnmi  miPid,  except  wliere  I  pu»^K»ely 
kept  up  a  fltratn. 


t  No  j*>iiit-e3[i'i«H«t 
fe.letl  bytiif  u»e  or  or 
tk»  that  tipplianee  cf  v 
bony  oozing. 


^ii.^i'M   I  e  pre- 
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manner  bo  often  reeorted  to  by  those  who  have  a  weak  limb.  Indeed, 
the  child  had  evidently  perfect  confidence  in  the  security  of  the  joint 
The  limb  was  at  the  time  more  useful  than  one  in  which  synostosis 
has  occurred.  The  anatomical  condition  appeared  to  be  as  follows. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  presumed  that  the  bones  were  cut  off  quite 
straight,  but  the  original  line  of  section  has  changed  its  form,  the 
femur  having  become  rounded  somewhat  from  before  backward,  so  as 
to  form  a  species  of  trochlea,  with  the  axis  from  side  to  side,  while  the 
end  of  the  tibia  has  hollowed  itself  into  a  sort  of  sigmoid  notch.  The 
line  of  this  false  joint  may  at  either  side  be  traced  running  from  before 
backward  and  upward,  for  the  tibia  is  displaced  somewhat  backward, 
its  axis  lying  rather  behind  that  of  the  femur.  The  fibula  is  displaced 
from  its  normal  position,  and  lies  more  completely  behind  the  tibia. 
It  is  somewhat  prolonged  upward,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  the  tibia, 
having  lost  its  upper  epiphysis,  has  grown  less  than  the  normal,  while 
the  smaller  bone,  remaining  entire,  has  continued  its  natural  ratio  of 
growth;  hence  its  upper  end  projects  considerably  higher  than  the 
tibia ;  to  it  is  attached  a  particularly  sti-ong  and  well-developed  biceps 
tendon. 

Knitting  together  and  surrounding  the  bones  is  a  strong,  bnt  rather 
thin  capsule.  Running  from  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  down- 
ward to  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  end  of  the  femur,  so  as  to 
support  it  as  in  a  sling,  is  a  very  strong  cord-like  ligament.  No  other 
ligamentous  structure  can  be  felt,  but,  of  course,  there  lies  between 
femur  and  tibia,  after  the  manner  of  an  inter-osseous  ligament,  strong 
fibrous  bonds ;  and  doubtless  an  arrangement  exists  whereby  a  sort  of 
interlocking  of  parts  takes  place,  giving  to  the  false  joint  sofificient 
firmness  to  support  the  body.  The  chief  agent,  however,  is  the  fibulo- 
femoral  cord.  The  child  at  the  date  was  small  and  light,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether,  as  she  grows  header,  the  joint  will  still  be  able 
to  uphold  her.*  1  have  since  that  time  observed  a  tendency  to  yield 
outward,  and  in  1878  put  on  an  instrument  with  a  hinge,  to  prevent 
lateml  bend,  and  at  the  present  date  the  child  uses  the  limb  extremely 
well. 

In  another  instance — that  of  a  girl  aged  seventeen — and 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  haemophilic — I  had  great  difficulty  in 
checking  hemorrhage.  No  union  took  place.  I  tried  all  the 
usual  means  of  treating  non-union,  even  to  ivory  pegs,  but  in 
vain.  She  wears  a  splint,  and  declares  that  her  leg  is  very 
useful,  and  nearly  as  good  as  the  other. 

Subsequent  failures  are  such  as  arise  when  the  patient  has 
been  dismissed  from  care  some  months  or  years,  with  a  limb 
wliich  perhaps  is  perfectly  firm  and  straight,  which  yet,  after 
a  time,  presents  some  damning  defect.     One  of  these,  cousider- 

♦  *  Clinical  Society'H  Traiisaoti«»n.s'  vol.  ix.  p.  173. 
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ul»lt^  uikI  increasing  shortness,  has  been  already  discussfHl 
(p.  (]57),  Aufithur  is  return  of  caries,  with  aliscess  nmre  or 
less  large,  in  tht*  ueigliLoiirhtM^d  of  the  operation-wound. 
8inus-moutli6j  leading  into  scar  or  other  fihr«jU3  tisane,  weep- 
ing, nitlier  than  diseliarging,  eacJi  <lay  a  drop  or  two  of  serous 
[JUS,  reniaiii  open  ver}^  frequently  for  two  or  more  years  after 
exeision  of  hirge  joints*  Their  inconvenience  is  so  small  that 
it  h  not  a<]visable  to  eot  into  them  or  prohe  them  often ;  they 
heal  generally  of  themselves,  and  the  qnicker  if  left  undis- 
tnrhefL  Bnt  the  conditions  are  different  if,  after  some  nunitlis 
or  some  years,  fresh  openings  form  and  increase  in  quantity,  if 
parts  around  the  healed  lioue- wound  iuflanie  and  swell,  and  if 
the  sinuses,  insteiul  uf  leading  to  mere  soft  tissue,  let  the  probe 
imjunge  on  soft  mortar-like 
lM*n*\  If  this  state  of  parts 
occupy  a  large  part  i>f  the 
junction,  it  may  be  necessary 
t«i  re-excise,  or,  since  a  fresh 
failure  is  prohable,  rather  to 
amputate.  If  the  carious  con- 
dition he  limited,  a  slight,  or 
even  a  free,  use  of  the  gouge 
may  effect  all  that  is  necessary. 
Such  a  case  is  that  of 


Case  98. — John  C,  from  whom 
the  annexed  figtirt;  is  taken,  wlien 
(November*  1800)  in  tlie  Ch tiring 
Croefl  HaBpitiil,  wboge  knee-joint 
Mr.  Hancock  I'emoved  in  March 
1858.  Duringrecovery  he  had  two 
attacks  of  inflammation,  ending  In 
absceflses,  one  inside,  the  other  out- 
iide  the  unitiDg  Lodos.  Howeirer. 
in  the  thirteenth  week  the  wound 
was  healed :  at  the  end  of  tfie  fifth 
nicmth  he  was  dischnrj^'ed.  He  has 
been  working  as  n  gardener  since, 
ftad  found  the  stiff  limb  exti'emely 
useful  in  driving  down  the  spado. 


IvitdiiiioH  of  iUd  Knu't^ 
{  Two  yp.ir*  After  ojierAlion.^ 


Eight  months  ago  be  had  au  attack  <»f  p^iia.  wbieh  caused  liita  to  take 
to  his  bed.  In  ten  days  this  ceasud,  and  he  went  to  work  »)jam;  bnt, 
in  BIX  weeks  more,  pain  retijrn**d*  and   lias  h«*en  rernrring  at  short pf 
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and  shorter  interyals.  Best  after  a  time  did  not  suffice  to  still  them. 
He  returned  under  Mr.  Hancock's  care  5tli  May,  1860,  oomplaiiiing  of 
these  almost  constant  pains.  There  was  a  sinus  hoth  inside  and  ontaide 
the  new  union.  The  influence  of  counter-irritants,  of  rest,  and  a  diet 
better  than  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  was  tried,  and  for  four 
months  he  appeared  getting  better.  However,  pain  retnmed.  On 
examining  the  sinuses,  they  were  found  to  extend  through  the  thickness 
of  the  limb,  but  no  rough  bone  could  be  felt. 

NoTember  23rd. — It  was  thought  advisable  to  cut  down  and  find  out 
what  was  the  condition  of  parts.  The  mass  of  tissue  which  formed  the 
scar  at  the  outside  of  the  limb  was  very  thick  and  tough ;  the  finger 
entering  into  the  wound  at  this  place  passed  behind  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  which  could  be  felt  firmly  united  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
sawn  surface  of  the  tibia ;  the  posterior  portion  of  this  surface  was  bare, 
rough  and  carious.  The  gouge  was  freely  applied,  and  aU  that  could 
be  felt  diseased  removed. 

The  man  recovered  soundly,  and  was  quite  well  when  I  last  saw  him, 
February  1865. 

Another  cause  of  subsequent  failure  is  bending  of  the  union. 
This  generally  takes  place  outwards,  but  also  in  the  direction 
of  flexion.  I  came  across  a  case — not  my  own — four  years  ago, 
in  which  hyper-extension  was  the  unusual  posture  assumed. 
This  bending  happens  in  cases  which  to  the  hand  are  entirely 
stiff  and  immovable,  even  though  considerable  force  in  the 
investigation  be  used.  The  mishap  is  in  very  great  part,  if 
not  altogether,  owing  to  the  patient's  neglect,  since,  if  the 
surgeon's  aid  were  sought  as  soon  as  some  yielding  at  the 
place  of  operation  were  detected,  suitable  means — either  an 
instrument  formed  by  a  steel  rod  on  each  side  of  the  limb, 
united  by  curved  back-plates,  and  in  front  by  straps,  replacing 
the  bones,  or  applying  plaster-of-paris  bandages,  firm  leather 
or  poro-plastic  splints,  these  bends  can  always  be  checked. 

If  the  patient  have  foolishly  neglected  to  seek  aid,  such 
condition  as  in  Case  79,  p.  562,  results,  and  may  be  similarly 
treated ;  as  even  now  I  am  treating  a  lad,  aged  sixteen,  whose 
knee  I  excised  four  years  ago;  it  was  bent  at  about  ISo'^. 
Osteotomy,  a  little  above  the  old  seat  of  operation,  hjis  again 
straightened  the  limb,  and  he  is  doing  perfectly  well. 

Excision  of  Hie  Ankle-Joint, — Cases  to  which  this  operation 
is  applicable,  though  not  very  common,  are  yet  suflSciently  fre- 
quent to  aflbrd  very  many  examples  of  its  value ;  indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  most  s^xtisfactory  of  surgical  procedures,  and  has  in 
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my  hands  yielded  a  brilliant  return  for  the  care  and  trouble 
expended  in  the  treatment.  The  operation  was  first  performed 
by  Moreau  senior,  in  April  1792,  and  by  his  son  in  1796 ;  and 
again  in  1815.  Afterwards,  by  Mulder  in  1810,  and  Champion 
in  1813.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  repeated  after  that 
date,  and  certainly  it  was  never  performed  in  England  until 
Mr.  Hancor.k  introduced  it  into  this  country  in  February  1851. 
Be  it  observed,  that  excision  of  the  ankle-joint  means  the 
removal  of  tlioso  jmrts  only  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  joint.  Of  this  operation  Mr.  Hancock  says,*  in  his  well- 
known  Lectures  at  the  College  of  Surgcions :  "  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  deprive  me  of  its  introduction  into  British 
surgery ;"  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  merit  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  my  late  colleague-t 

The  statistics  of  the  operation  are,  owing  to  the  restricted 
number  of  fitting  cases,  not  very  full :  in  the  ten  years  of 
hospit^il  practice  already  so  often  quoted,  are  47  crises;  of 
these,  6  died,  a  percentage  of  12*6.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  such  oi)eration  was  performed  during  the  American  War ; 
but  tlie  history  by  Otis  is  still  incomplete.  Gurlt  gives,} 
when  a  number  of  partial  and  of  larger  excisions  are  elimi- 
nated, 55  crises  :  the  result  of  1  is  unknown  ;  19  died  ;  giving 
a  jHTcental  mortality  of  35*1. 

The  ultimate  results  of  the  cases  in  tlie  six  London  hospitals 
are  not  traceable.  Of  the  13  patients  on  whom  I  o|)erated, 
2  died— one  a  syphilitic  patient,  of  iKjrsistent  consecutive 
hemorrhage,  one  a  child,  of  tul)ercular  meningitis ;  1  had  a 
merely  fibrous  anchylosis — I  saw  her  for  three  years  afterwards 
on  different  occasions ;  by  means  of  a  steel  instnmi(»nt  running 
halfway  up  the  log,  she  was  able  to  walk  very  well — 10  had 
pt^rfect  synostosis  with  the  foot  at  right-angles  to  the  leg,  and 

♦    'Anatomy    mid    Surgery    of   the  nnd  I  jwintid  out  tliis  error,  and  tlmt 

Hnnmii  Foot,'  p.  274.  Mr.  Hanoock'n  opi-ration  waa  iXTformcHl 

t  Writing  au  I  am,  when  t!.e  body  of  before    Mr.   Holmes    waa    a   burgeon  ; 

my  friend  has  iKten  just  lx)rne  to  its  nrvertheless   the    author,   who  at  the 

grave,   I  eannot    lieli)   animadverting  time  acknowledged  his  mistake,  allowed 

upon  the  latest  attempt  of  this  sort.    It  the  misnomer  to  apiKrar  in  print.     Mr. 

oceurs  in  a  i>ni>er  in  the  *  Metlico  Tran-  Holmes  tiimsi  If  by  no  menns  simctioim 

suctions,'  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  137 — the  author  tiiis  nomenclature,  itnd   indeed,  in  de- 

of  wliieh,  unwilling  t<>  allow  and  unabh>  rcribin;;;  the  0]K;ralion,  tHkes  my  account 

to  deny  to  Mr.  Hancock  his  just  meed,  of  it  ns  it  stood  in  my  flrst  edition, 
calls  the  pHK-eduro  the  "  Holmes-Han-         X  Jak;  cit.,  p.  1278. 
cock  oi»erution.'*     When  the  Paper  was 
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were  alilc  to  walk  well  when  leaving  the  hospital.    Gurlt  gi| 
of  the  21  ciise^  he  wtis  able  to  trac^,  11   results  as  good; J 
which  are  very  gocwl,  9  as  fairly  good,  1  as  not  good. 

In  selecting  cases,  that  are  fit  for  this  operation,  the  su^eofi 
nnist  make  quite  sure  that  the  bones  of  the  t^irsus  are  sonni 
or,  if  the  astragalus  he  involved,  that  the  disease  lies  on  or  ckjt 
to  the  troehUmr  surface;  he  must  also  aaeertain  tbaifl 
caleaneo-astragaloid  joint  is  liealthy.  If  sinuses  exist,  ^M 
direction  and  depth  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis  ;  ii^  no  of*en 
lead  to  diseased  Ixme,  more  difficulty  will  be  encountered  j 
such  cases  rarely,  if  ever,  call  for  excision* 

The  operation  as  described  by  me  is  thus  i>erformed.     I 
only  8A\y  that  Mr.  Hancock  was  always  in   the    habit  of 
necting  the  Literal  incisions  here  described  by  a  merely 
neous  one  passing  across  the  front  of  the  juint.      1  never  ( 
the  value  of  this  connecting  cut,  and  in  all  my  own  operat 
have  suppressed  it. 

The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  cut  off  the  upper  snr 
of  the  astragalus,  and  the  lower  one  of  the  tibia,  with 
dividing  any  tendons,  nerves,  or  important  vessels.  The 
is  first  hiid  on  its  inside,  and  an  incision  is  made  over  the  loi 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  tibula.  WT 
it  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  mallctdus,  it  forms  ^ 
angle,  and  runs  forward  and  downward  to  within  about  half  ^ 
inch  of  the  base  of  the  outer  metatarsal  bono^  The  angu 
Hap  is  reiiected  forwards ;  the  iibula,  about  two  inehes  al 
the  malleolus,  is  sufficiently  cleared  of  soft  parts  to  allov 
cutting  forceps  to  be  placed  over  it ;  the  lx»ne  is  theu  nil 
in  two,  and  carefidly  dissected  out,  leaving  the  peroneus  long 
and  brevis  tendon  uncut.  The  foot  is  now  to  be  turned  oil 
An  incision  similar  to  the  outer  one  is  made  on  the  inuer  ^ 
of  the  foot,  terminating  over  the  projection  of  the  scaphoid 
bone.  The  flap  is  to  l>e  turned  forward,  and  the  sheathe  of 
the  flexor  digitorum  and  poatorior  tibial  tendons  divided,  the 
knife  being  kept  close  to  the  bone,  avoitling  the  artery 
nerve.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  then  to  be 
carefully,  close  to  the  be  me ;  and  now  the  foot  is  twisted  oiit* 
wards,  and  the  astragalus  and  tibia  will  present  at  the  innef 
wound.     The  surface  of  the  tibia  is  cut  oft'  with  an  ampututint 
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saw.  An  assistant  grasps  the  foot  by  the  heel  and  instep,  and 
makes  extension  downward  :  this  gives  ample  room  to  intro- 
duce in  front  of  the  tendo  Achillis  a  narrow  saw  with  which 
the  trochlea  of  the  astragalus  is  removed  from  behind  forward. 
The  only  vessel  which  may  require  tying  is  one  of  the  lowei 
branches  of  the  peroneal  artery. 

The  surgeon  may  meet  with  one  or  two  diflSculties  which  are 
not  here  noted.  In  clearing  the  fibula  the  peronei  tendons 
should  be  spared.  This  is  easy  ;  when  their  sheathe  is  divided 
they  are  held  back  by  a  blunt  hook ;  the  knife,  kept  close  to 
the  bone,  is  carried  down  along  its  back,  swept  round  the 
malleolus,  its  flat  resting  on  that  process,  its  point  on  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  astragalus,  is  carried  upward  in  front  as 
high  as  the  upper  angle  of  the  trochlea.  When  the  fibula  is 
bitten  through  by  the  bone-nippers,  if  it  will  not  come  away 
of  itself,  the  inter-osseous  membrane,  and  the  still  stronger 
ligament  of  that  name,  must  be  divided  thus — the  peroneal 
tendons  being  still  held  out  of  the  way,  the  blade  is  passed 
downward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fibula,  and  close  to 
the  bone,  to  the  point.  A  scalpel  curved  on  the  flat  may  be  of 
assistance  here. 

Next,  and  in  regard  to  the  tibia — the  parts  most  internal 
on  that  bone  are  easily  separated — if  the  disease  be  so  far 
advanced  as  to  have  destroyed  or  weaikened  the  |)Osterior 
ligament  of  the  joint,  the  foot  will  luxate  without  difliculty ; 
but  if,  as  is  perhaps  more  common,  this  be  not  the  case,  it  will 
be  im{K>ssible  to  effect  the  displacement  without  the  division 
of  those  fibres.  A  retractor  must  hold  the  two  tendons,  the 
artery  and  nerve  back,  while  the  surgeon,  passing  his  finger  in 
front  of  them,  uses  it  to  guide  his  knife  to  the  flexor  longus 
|)ollicis,  while  the  sheathe,  Inking  incised,  is  also  caught  and 
held  back.  The  edge  is  then  turned  forward,  and  while  being 
withdrawn  fro.ni  the  wound,  severs  the  whole  ligament,  after 
this  the  foot  disloeates  very  readily.  The  oi>oration,  although 
not  easy,  presents  to  skilful  hands  no  great  difficulty,  nor  do 
I  see  how  such  a  modification  as  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Leo  * 
can  for  a  moment  be  considered  an  improvement. 

When  the  saw-cuts  have  been  completed  the  section  surfaces 

*  *Mt*<lioo.(-liinirgifalTramai<'tiou«,'  vol.  Ivii.  p.  1377. 
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miist  bo  carefully  examined,  and  any  diseased  pK>rtion  remcffi 
with  the  gouge,  if  it  be  smalL  If,  on  the  contiury,  tl 
astragalus  bo  widely  and  deeply  affected,  a  larger  sliee  uf  U 
regular  form,  i.e,  running  deeply  into  the  bone  at  the  pl^fl 
disease,  should  be  taken  away.  If  this  still  be  InsufBcienf^ 
whole  tistragalus  must  be  ablated,  and  this  shotdd  be  doDeod 
I>eriosteally. 

As  to  performing  excision  of  the  ankle-joint  by  the  I 
periosteal  method,  the  stime  may  bo  said  as  for  that 
of  excising  the  knee,  with  this  diflerence,  thai  the  tibu 
advantageinisly  be  shelled  out  of  its  investinor  memlm 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  but  the  bone  is  rarely  infla 
high  as  the  point  at  which  it  must  be  dirided,  and  very 
rally,  under  such  eircumstanees,  it  is  simply  impossibli 
detach  the  |>eriustcum  from  a  bone  with  so  inaxiy  surfaceal 
angles  as  the  fibula.  To  peel  the  periosteum  from  the  tilwj 
is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless ;  from  that  bone  only  a  thii 
sliee  is  to  be  taken,  whose  regeneration  we  do  not  ^vish  f<n 
Therefore,  to  leave  an  edging  of  loose  periosteum  haugi 
about  the  junction,  is  to  court  uneomfortiible  dej 
irregular  bone  in  a  highly  inconvenient  place*  Moreove 
we  want  and  obtain  synostosis  of  the  two  truncated 
the  lateral  ligaments  are  not  valuable,  and  we  may,  withom 
eompuuetion,  divide  them.  No  one  has  greater  respect  foJ 
5Ir,  Oilier  s  valuable  discovery,  no  one  is  more  ready 
make  reasonable  use  of  it  than  I ;  but  the  mere  fashioii 
the  day  should  not  stand  in  the  stead  of  common  sense 
experience. 

The  after-treatment  of  excision  of  the  ankle  is,  like  that  oi 
the  knee,  perfect  rest  and  entire  immobility  of  the  part.  The 
splint  which  I  use  is  a  metal  gutter  for  the  front  of  thi 
leg  and  the  instep ;  as  the  metal  is  already  bent  laterally  tc 
fit  the  rounded  front  uf  the  limb,  it  cannot  at  the  junction  ol 
leg  and  foi;t  also  take  the  back  and  forward  bend ;  a  stout 
wire  uxust  therefore  be  brazed  along  its  length,  while  the  guttei 
in  front  of  the  malleoli  opens  at  each  side  and  is  greatli 
narrtfwed.  The  foot-piece  broadens  out  again  and  accurately  fiti 
the  instep,  while  the  wire  is  prolonged  about  an  inch  and  a  hall 
further,  so  its  to  project,  in  the  recumbent  posture^  horizon taUl 
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All  this  having  been  prepared,  the  wounds  are  stitched  at  either 
end,  but  left  open  in  the  middle,  drainage-tubes  being  thrust 
through  them  from  side  to  side.  The  antiseptic  dressing  is 
then  applied,  the  splint  adapted  to  the  limb,  and  the  whole 
enveloped  in  a  firm,  but  not  too  thick,*  plaster-of-paris  band- 
age. It  is  a  good  precaution  to  place  a  ring-shaped  i>ad  of 
wool,  or,  better  still,  of  horse-hair,  under  the  heel.  While  the 
plaster  is  drying  it  may  be  marked  with  some  pointed,  not  sharp, 
implement  exactly  opposite  the  two  wounds;  and  at  these 
points  windows  may  be  cut  before  the  gypsum  has  become 
very  firm.  Adult  limbs  are  large  enough  to  allow  of  two 
openings,  separated  by  a  bridge  of  the  bandage,  corre- 
sj>onding  to,  but  broader  than  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  ankles 
of  little  children  are  too  small  for  this  arrangement,  and  all  the 
back  part  of  the  plaster  has  to  be  cut  away  at  the  level  of 
the  wound.  Now  will  be  seen  the  use  of  that  hook-like  pro- 
longation of  the  wire  over  the  end  of  the  foot-piece.  The 
foot,  being  deprived  of  all  firm  bony  attachment  to  the  leg, 
is  apt  gradually  to  slip  downward  a  little  in  the  plaster,  the 
sawn  surface  of  the  astragalus  to  glide  backward  on  that  of 
the  tibia.  To  obviate  this,  I  pass  a  plaster  bandage  under 
the  heel,  which  is  already  carefully  padded  and  protected,  and, 
bringing  it  over  the  wire  projection,  sling  the  foot  so  that 
jMirt  of  the  splint — or  two  bandages,  one  for  the  leg,  one  for 
the  foot,  with  an  interval  between  them — may  be  used. 

Ossification  at  this  part  takes  place  very  quickly.  I  have, 
even  though  I  knew  of  this  rapidity,  and  pointed  it  out  twenty 
years  ago,  been  often  surprised  at  the  promptitude  of  cure. 
Nor  can  I  i)crceive  that  a  shred  of  periosteum  projecting  be- 
yond the  cut  edge  of  the  tibia  is  of  any  advantage.  Tardiness 
of  the  process  depends  (antiseptics  having  kept  down  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration)  upon  constituticmal  causes,  as  great 
exhaustion  from  previous  disease  or  tubercular  diathesis.* 

Of  my  eleven  successful  operations,  all  the  results  were  very 


*  In  one  of  my  patients  the  onion 
was  greatly  delayed,  but  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it,  and  got  tlie  child  about, 
though  a  ftmaill  sinus  remained.  One 
duy  I  found  him  in  bed  with  a  bad 
hcadaclic,  sicknobs,  and  high  ttmpera- 


ture ;  in  a  day  or  two  irregular  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils  was  followtd  by  coma, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  by  death.  Tlie 
podt-niortcm  showed  abundant  miliary 
tubercle  in  the  meningi-s. 
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gooil  (Fig.  91),  that  is  to  say,  there  was  perfect  and  firm  syno- 
stosis between  the  trnncated  surfaces  and  a  barely  perceptible 

amount  of  shortening,  while 
after  a  little  time  the  gait  be- 
came, in  most  of  them  nearly, 
and  in  some  of  them  quite, 
normal;  in  all  of  them  the 
sural  muscles  were  consider- 
ably wasted,  particularly  at 
first,  but  regained  somewhat  of 
their  normal  size  afterwards. 

These  last  phrases  require 
some  explanation :  since  at  the 
place,  where  formerly  lay  the 
ankle-joint,  there  is  now  no 
movement  between  tibia  and 
astragalus,  the  foot  cannot  be 
flexed  and  extended  as  before ; 
Excuion  of  right  Ankle.  the   paticut   has    therefore   a 

great  tendency  to  walk  with  the  foot  turned  a  good  deal  out,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  sort  of  jog  upward  that  would  arise  if  he  were, 
with  stifif  ankle,  obliged  to  rise  on  the  toe  in  progression. 
This  tendency  must,  however,  be  checked;  and  the  foot,  grasped 
by  the  instep  and  heel,  must  be  subjected  to  pretty  forcible 
passive  motion,  by  the  combination  of  which  means  the  calcaneo- 
astragaloid,  medio-tarsal,  and  other  joints,  become  so  flexible 
that  they  form  excellent  substitutes  for  the  ablated  ankle. 
Also  at  first,  while  stiffness  continues,  the  calf-muscles,  thrown 
out  of  employ  by  synostosis  in  the  place  of  the  ankle,  diminish 
in  size,  or,  if  wasted  from  previous  disease,  do  not,  at  all 
events,  increase;  but,  as  I  have  in  more  than  one  instance 
verified,  they,  though  never  becoming  as  well  developed  as  if 
no  disease  had  occurred,  begin  again  as  soon  as  movement 
between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  becomes  pretty  free,  to 
increase  in  size  and  to  regain  to  a  considerable  extent  their 
normal  form. 


(     (573     ) 


APPKNDIX  TO  CHAITEU  XIV. 

Ox  THE  ALLEGED  OCCURRENCE  OP  ReAL  LENGTHENING. 


Although  most  of  our  reliable  English  authorities  affinu,  that 
*•  lengthening  of  the  thigh  in  hip-joint  disease  is  merely  the  effect 
of  the  position  which  patients  thus  afflicted  assume ; "  yet  some 
English,  and  many  Continental  (chiefly  German)  authors  tako  a 
view  so  entirely  opposite,  and  support  their  doctrine  by  so  manifold 
reasons,  that  the  subject  has  appeared  to  mo  as  requiring  further 
investigHtion. 

Hunter  conceived  the  '*  lengthening  "  to  be  due  merely  to  position. 
Fori  hold  the  same  opinion,  although  he  has  not  expressed  it  very 
clearly,  nor  decisively.  Brodie  says, ''  This  appearance  is  altogether 
deceptive,  and  on  a  careful  measurement  being  made  with  a  tape 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  patella 
or  inner  ankle,  it.  is  found  that  there  is  no  elongation  in  reality. 
The  pelvis  is  inclined  laterally,  so  that  it  makes  on  the  side  of  the 
disease  an  obtiwe  angle  with  the  spine."  *  Bonnet  entertains  an 
idcnticiil  opinion,  and  explains  at  great  length,  the  various  positions, 
whereby  this  deceptive  appearance  may  bo  pro<lucod.  On  the  other 
hand,  Coulson  considers  that  the  limb  may  be  really  lengthened  *'  a 
little  more  than  an  inch.^f  Erichsen  J  says,  **Rcal  elongati«jn  is 
not  common,  but  may  occur  in  consetiuenco  of  effusion  into  the 
joint,  and  thrusting  down  of  the  head  in  acute  arthritic  coxalgia." 
This  is  a  point  on  which  it  behoves  us  to  be  accurate,  and  I  will 
<iUote  passages  from  those  whoso  authority  stands  high  in  England, 
and  on  the  Continent,  in  order  that  a  full  \m\v  of  the  subject  may  bo 
before  the  reader  ;  only  premising,  that  those  who  consider  the  thigh 
to  be  really  lengthened,  conceive  that  such  elongation  is  produced 
by  some  morbid  change,  which  causes  the  head  of  the  lK)no  to  l>e 
partially  expelled  from  the  socket,  and  that  then  the  weight  of  tho 
limb  causes  it  to  sink  down.  Bust,  of  Vienna,  ascril)ed  this 
lengthening  to  swelling  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  forced  it 
out  of  the  acebibulum ;  he  quite  overlooked  posture,  considering 
the  whole  elongation  to  1)0  real.     Falconer,  Boyor,  Bichat,  Desault, 


•  Sir  B.  Brodie  *  On  Diseases  of  the 
.TointH,'  p.  117. 

t  Coulson  •On  Dit^cDsos  of  tho  Hip/ 


p.  10. 

X    *  Scionoc    and    Art    of   Surgery,* 
vol.  ii.  p.  310. 
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and  others,  contdder  the  lengthening  due  to  swelling  of  the  ar- 
ticnlar  cartilages.  Petit  was  the  first  surgeon  who  supposed 
that  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cotyloid  cavity  could  separate 
the  head  of  the  femur  from  the  acetabulum ;  and  Sabatier  seized 
upon  this  notion,  and  attributed  the  lengthening  of  the  thigh  to 
this  cause.  Fricke  *  assumed  that  a  relaxed  oondition  of  the 
muscles  might  cause  real  lengthening  of  the  thigh.  Sir  B.  Brodie 
says :  '*  In  cases  of  inflammation  (acute)  of  the  hip,  if  active  treat- 
ment be  not  had  recourse  to  in  the  first  instance,  there  is  always 
danger  of  the  head  of  the  femur  being  thrust  outwards  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  then  completely  dislocated  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  of  dislocation 
have  fallen  under  my  notice."  f  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  he 
does  not  attribute  the  lengthening  to  tbis  cause.  Boyer,  Liarrey,  and 
others  imagined  that  the  lengthening  might  be  produced  by  swell- 
ing of  the  ligamentum  teres.  A  number  of  authors  (Boyer,  Larrey, 
Morgagni,  Rust)  put  down  swelling  of  the  Haversian  gland  as 
one  cause  of  the  lengthening,  and  many  agree  with  them,  that  a 
solid  swelling  pressing  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  cavity,  may 
produce  such  distortion. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  have  chiefly  Hunter, 
Brodie  and  Bonnet,  who  consider  the  lengthening  as  due  entirely 
to  position.  Let  us  now  discuss,  whether  any  of  the  causes  above 
enumerated  can  produce  a  real  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the 
thigh. 

In  trying  to  determine  this  question,  two  points  must  be  made 
clear:  first,  whether  any  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  is  capable 
of  pressing  the  head  of  the  bone  away  from  the  acetabulum; 
secondly,  whether,  if  the  head  of  the  bone  be  thus  separated,  the 
thigh  will  thereby  be  lengthened. 

First  Question. — That  the  head  of  the  bone  is  veiy  seldom  enlarged, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  Bust,  who  was  the  most  zealous 
advocate  of  this  idea,  could  only  quote  one  case,  in  which  it  was 
shown  to  occur.  Fricke,  of  Hamburg,  gives  one  in  which  some 
veiy  slight  enlargement  was  said  to  have  taken  place.  I  have  not 
found  any  pathological  preparation,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone 
proper,  i.e.  the  part  ordinarily  covered  by  cartilage,  was  increased 
in  size.  Swelling  of  the  cartilage  itself,  could  at  the  most  attain  to 
one  or  two  lines,  and  could  not  therefore  cause  lengthening  of  an 
inch  or  more.  Effusion,  or  growth  in  the  acetabulum,  would  then 
bo  the  only  causes  remaining.     It   may  very  much  be    doubted 

*  'Aniialoii  dcr  Cliirurgisclic  Abtheilung  <lc8  allg.  Kmnkonliuutes  iu  Hftm. 
burg;  2'-  Theil,  S.  2«j. 
t  L<)C.  cit.  J).  54. 
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whether  a  liquid  efFoeed  into  the  capsule  of  the  joints  wotild  accmnn- 
late  at  all  between  the  boaes.  Tko  most  part,  a^  Bonnet  olieerved, 
of  hie  injoctioDs  in  the  dead  Bubjeei  gathered  about  the  neck  of  the 
feiuiiTf  but  some,  ho  eay«t  was  between  the  bones  ;  though  how  ha 
aaoertamed  that  point  he  does  not  say  ;  at  all  erentH,  while  the 
mufloles  niaintatn  their  integrity  ami  act  ion »  litjuid  would  much 
more  easily  distend  the  capaule^  than  dispLice  the  bone.  A  solid 
tumour,  as  a  growth  of  granulations  fronj  the  bottom  of  the  aoe ta- 
bu hiru,  would  be  lar  more  capable  of  making  place  for  itself 
IttL'twetm  the  bone  feurfaces,  but  it  iB  to  my  mind  very  doubttuU 
whether  it  could  press  the  head  of  the  bone  the  least  distance  from 
the  socket.  Let  the  position  of  the  two  lesser  glutei  of  tbe  pyii- 
formia,  the  obturatorB,  gemelli,  ([uadrtitua,  aud  upper  part  of  adductor 
magnus— the  strength  of  all  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  tbe  caji- 
sular  ligament,  be  coneiidered  ;  and  let  it  at  the  i^arne  time  be 
remembered,  that  ueo-plaF^ms  do  not  push  aside  parts  which  are  in 
any  degree  firmly  fixed,  but  simply  produce  their  absorption.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  none  of  these  causes  could  operate  in  pushing  the 
hefid  of  tbe  bone  from  the  socket*  It  is  only  due,  however,  to  the 
high  status  uf  Bdward  Wober,  of  Bonn,  to  say  that  this  opinion  is 
diametrically  opivosed  to  his,  Tbe  experiments  whereby  he  seemed 
to  show  that  atmuapberic  pressure  keeps  the  femur  in  its  place,  have 
been  already  detailed  (tiee  p,  24) ;  a  corollary,  that  he  draws  from 
them,  is  worthy  of  quotation. 

*^\V©  have  seen  in  the  experiments  above  described,  that  as  soon 
as  air  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cotyloid  cavity  over  the  caput 
femoris,  the  head  fell  out  of  the  acetabulum,  uo  change  in  the 
ligament  having  taken  place.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  production 
of  this  effect,  that  the  substance  should  be  air  penetrating  from 
wilhoiit.  It  may  equally  well  be  a  fluid  accumulating  thera  by 
secretion  from  the  vessels,  or  a  solid  substance  growing  in  that 
place.  In  the  same  degree  in  which  t^uch  fluid  or  other  substance 
forms  and  increases  in  the  cavity,  will  the  head  of  I  ho  bone  sink  by 
its  own  weight,  out  of  the  acetabulum,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
pressure,  and  without  encountering  the  smalle.st  resiHtance  from  the 
ligaments/*  *  Surely,  even  if  this  theory  of  synovial  vacuum  wei*© 
as  correct  as  it  has  been  &hown  to  be  unfounded,  such  an  ignoring 
of  muscular  action  and  ligamentous  resistance  cannot  be  admiKsible. 
Tbo  presence  of  either  fluid  or  new  growth  would  not  dei^troy  the 
vaccum,  if  any  such  exist&d,  to  that  the  new  material  would  place 
itself  where  it  encountered  the  least  resistance,  and  that  would 
certainly  not  Ite  between  the  head  of  the  thigh  and  the  pelvis. 

*  **£iDJgie  BemerkQDgcn  iibei  die  Mechanik  der  Gulenke,"  ^.»  Ed,  Weber, 

*Miaior'«  Aroiiiv/  1836,  p.  57, 
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Were  the  femoral  heail  fto  lixieoiti  the  acotabnlnm  aa  Weber  thoagl 
we  should  all  lie  di*Kxmting  our   hips  every  few  minares.     Hq^ 
ever,  thiB  a$8umpiioG  Ib  best  refuted  by  same  experinientB  to 
detailed  below. 

Second  QueMion, — Let  it  be  apaumed  for  the  prefient  pttrpoeeis  1 
the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  pressed  outward  by  an  internal  for 
will  such  change  in  position  alter  the  length  of  the  thigh  ? 
direction  of  such  diaplacemeut  isoiitwards^  iind  a  little  downwar 
but  so  little  in  the  latter  direction^  that  it  may  well  be  questio 
if  a  separation  of  an  inch  bet  ween  the  two  surfaces  would   can 
any  appreciable  diff^^i-ence  in  the  meattttrementa  of  the  thigh, 
s'doring  that  the  limb  could  not  be  dragged  down   by    its  ot 
weight,  until  t!je  head  of  the  Ixme  prutmded  beyond  the  lip  of  tli 
acetabulum ;  and  not  even  then  until  the  Y'^^'^'P^  ligamemt  wd 
destroyed. 

Ea^perimmi  I. — May  4,  1880. — On  the  body  of  a  full-growB 
not  emaciated ;  all  the  viaoera  had  been  removed,  the  tbiglis  ^ 
forcibly  flexed,  extended,  and  moved  in  every  direction,  until  all 
rigor  mortis  was  overcome. 

A  needle  was  driven  into  tlie  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  ( 
the  ilium,  another  into  the  femur,  above  and  to  the  outer  side  i 
the  knee-joint ;    an   inflexible  %vand  of  wood  was  then    procur 
and  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  a  needle  was  driven  into   it  ;  thif 
was  applied  against  the  one  intbe  ilium,  and  a  fourth  needle 
inserted  at  the  point  of  the  wand,  where  it  came  in  contact  wifj 
the  one  in  the  femur.     Most  accurate  means  of  meaf>urement  were 
thus  procuredi  one  whereby  a  variation  in  length  to  the  j^  of  an 
inch  could  be  appreciated.*     The  subject  lying  on  its   back  upoiy 
the  table,  a  hole  was  rapidly  bored  from  the  inside  of  the  pelviM 
through  the  acetabulum  ;  the  staff  being  held  against  the  needleSi 
showed  no  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  limb. 

Experiment  JJ— Same  day,^ — On  the  otiier  limb  of  the  ^ame 
(subject,  like  means  of  measureraeut  being  adopted.  On  baring  a 
hide  through  the  acetabulum,  no  diflTerenco  in  length  could  bo 
detected  ;  the  nozzle  of  a.  tiyringe  was  then  fitted  to  the  openiuir, 
and  water  was  injected.  About  three  drachms  probably  fi  nnd  it 
way  into  the  cavity  :  no  more  could  be  forced  in,  although 
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•  Tho  *!iffloulty  of  tncaburmg  I  bo 
lliigh  can  1  ardly  he  iiiiderstood  by  jiny 
who  liftve  not  directed,  rnucli  fttt<Riitif^D 
t o  tl I »i t  Bobject.  Th e  ol is Ucl es  w lii c b  are 
cncountc-roiJ  on  the  Hviog  in  comp«iriDg 
ojie  8id«  with  the  other,  of  getting  tbe 
two  tbi^ha  in  exactly  the  tame  relHliou 
to  tlie  j>elria  and  nt  pcifcctrigbt  HisgltR 


to  tbe  axla  of  tbe  bodv*  rrnder  mefksoff. 
ment  of  limb  against  limb  very  di^cull 
Needlea  were  rbosen  as  fixi'd  pomq 
becausD  alt  proof gsea  of  the  brines  &] 
too  broad  to  aerve  oa  accurate  ohjectB  t 
iBCosnremi  ntj  and  they  were  fixed  inft 
Ibe  bone  localise  tbe  luobility  ^f 
Kkin  destmyii  nicety  of  apprc-ciiition. 
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siderablo  pressure  was  used  ;  there  was  no  differenoo  whatever  to 
be  detected  in  the  distance  between  the  needle  in  the  femur  and 
that  in  the  ilium. 

E^i^eriment  III- — May  9,  1860.— On  the  body  of  a  man  who  died 
of  old  age.  All  internal  viscera  were  removed,  rigor  mortis  of  left 
hip  entirely  overcome  by  forcible  flexion,  extension,  &o.  Needles 
driven  in  as  for  Expeiiments  I.  and  II.  The  reverse  surface  of  the 
acetabulum  was  pierced  (measurement  showed  no  consequent 
change  in  the  distance  of  the  needles),  and  enough  of  the  bone 
was  cleared  away  to  permit  the  easy  introduction  of  the  tip  of 
the  little  finger,  wherewith  the  smooth  head  of  the  femur  oould  bo 
felt :  synovia  flowed.  An  iron  screw-diiver  was  inserted  between 
the  acetabulum  and  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  then  turned,  so  as 
to  lie  with  its  greatest  breadth  between  them ;  this  visibly  moved 
the  trochanter  outwards,  but  made  no  difference  in  the  distance  of 
the  needles.  A  wooden  wedge  was  then  diiven  between  the  two 
articular  surfaces  (the  back  portion),  by  successive  blows  of  a 
mallet,  till  the  mass  inseiied  equalled  ^  inch.  This  caused  visible 
projection  of  the  trochanter ;  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  any 
sufficiently  accurate  measurement  of  the  amount  of  projection,  since, 
from  simultaneous  rotation  inwards,  the  relative  position  of  ilium 
and  trochanter  was  altered.  At  all  events,-  it  was  known  that  a 
mass  of  wood  -j^^^  of  an  inch  thick  intervened  between  the  head  of 
the  femur  and  the  acetabulum.  The  distance  between  the  needle 
in  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  femur 
remained  accurately  the  same  as  before  the  wedge  was  inserted. 
The  skin  seemed  to  drag  a  little  on  the  lower  needle. 

This  last  experiment  is  far  more  decisive  than  the  other  two, 
but  certain  defects  might  be  remedied.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the 
weight  of  the  femur,  always  supposed  to  aid  in  the  lengthening, 
could  not,  in  the  horizontal  position,  act.  In  the  next  place,  the 
lower  needle  seemed  a  little  dragged  on  by  the  skin  :  this  appear- 
ance was  very  slight,  it  may  have  even  been  fallacious ;  but  such 
draft  might  have  been  produced  b}''  one  of  two  causes :  either  the 
thigh-bone  was  really  pressed  downwards  by  the  wedge,  but  the 
tension  of  the  skin  would  not  allow  the  needle  to  show  that  descent; 
or  the  projection  of  the  trochanter  had  pulled  the  skin  upwards, 
and  thus  produced  a  drag  upon  the  needle.  Again,  it  certainly 
would  be  advisable  in  the  next  experiment  to  obtain  some  measure- 
ment of  the  outward  projection  of  the  trochanter.  Moreover,  in 
the  preceding  trial,  the  wedge  had  been  diiven  in  behind,  and  a 
.  little  below  the  trochanter,  and  this  position  may  have  prevented 
the  descent  of  the  thigh. 

Experiment  IF.  — May  10,  180O.--On  the  right  hip  of  the  same 
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Bubjeet  as  the  last,  placed  upon  its  back  upon  the  table ;  411 

mortis  overcome,     A  raeastiring  tape  waa  fastened  by  a  flat-k 

nail  ti>  tlio  laht  spin©  in  the  eacnini,  eo  that  it  would  b©  m 

iTjoTui  tbe  ilium,  incladiiig  the  trochanter,  to  a  needle  in 

physifi  pubis:   this  measurement  was  exactly  twenty  ao^ 

incliea.     At  the  edge  of  the  meaBuring  tape,  another  needle 

knocked   into   Ihe  trcjchanter,  which,  waa  to  serve  not  onlv  i 

index,  but  also  as  a  means  of  securing  the  same  position  of  the 

at  the  next  measurement     Needles  were  fastened  into  the  inH 

anterior  Bpine  of  the  ilium,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  k 

aa  before.     Incisious  were  made  down  to   the    bone   previum 

ineerting  each  needle,  so  as  io  leave  them  free   on  all   aidcf. 

strap,  fastened  round  the  ankle,  held  a  ring  which   permitte 

system  of  pulleys  to  be  hooked  upon  the  limb.     Connter  extezu 

was  made  by  a  rope  passed  under  the  perinaium.      When  alJ  ty 

WQVG  ready,  and  the  meanurement  by  staff  accurately  procnm 

system  of  three  pairs  of  pulleys  was  booked  upon   the  limb,  i 

upon  its  rope  a  weight  of  28  lbs,  was  fastened  ;    thia  procured 

extending  force  of  756  lbs,,  or  6|f  cwt.     There  was  a  gentle  cm 

ling  in  the  whole  limb,  but  the  measurements  were  precisely  1 

same.     Ten  minutes  were  now  allowed  to  elapse,  and  the  wei| 

was  seen  gradually  to  sink  down  towards  the  floor;    at  lael  1 

stretching  of  some  part  of  the  exteuKion  and  oonnter^-exteiisi 

(oirher  limb  or  rope)  waa  so  great,  that  it  was  necesftary  to  fa&t 

the  weight  higher  on  the  cord.     The  measurement  between  t 

needle  in  tbe  ilium  and  that  in  the  femur  was  now  again  take 

no  difference  was  found;  thus  the  weight  had  in  no  degree  lengt 

ened  the  thigh,  i.e*  it  had  not  increased  the  space  between  kn 

and  pelvis.     The  cotyloid  cavity  was  now  pierced  from  the  pelTJ 

measurement  still  showed  no  difference  in  the  distance  of  the  t% 

needles.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  acel 

bulum  was  gouged  away,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  and  a  wedg 

three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  was  driven  in  above,  and 

little  behirrd,  the  he^id  of  the  femur.     This  caused  the  trochant 

visibly  to  prtyect:  the  measurement  ro^md  that  bide  of  the  pelt 

and  great  trochanter  was  witbiu  a  fraction  of  twenty-one  inch< 

There  was  found,  in  tbe  distai  ce  between  the  needle  in  the  grei 

trochanter  and  that  in  tlie  Kymplijsis  pubis,  a  decrease  of  near 

two  lines;   this  was  attributable  to  rofatiou  inwards;    but  beti 

the  needle  in  tbe  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  that  abovi 

knee,  no  difference  in  length  could  be  deteclotl.     A  wedge, 

one  inch  broEid,  was  now  driven  in  directly  behind  the  head  of  tl 

femur ;  when  it  had  got  nearly  home,  considerable  power  was  ' 

and  tho  trochanter  was  seen  to  project  farther  at  each  blow  oi 
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inMllot,  and  the  iioedlo  which  had  been  driven  into  it,  turned  liko 
an  index  more  and  muro  towaida  the  iliutn*  At  hist  the  trochanter 
prujeoted  so  mnoh,  that  the  iliac  fossa  and  belly  of  the  gluteua 
niedins  formed  a  deep  hollow ;  the  measureujeut  ronnd  the  ilinm 
and  trochanter  was  now  22j  inches;  the  needlo  in  the  trochanter 
was  a  fraction  of  a  Hue  nearer  to  the  one  in  the  hyinpljysis  pubijii, 
showing  bow  great  rotation  inwards  must  have  been.  The  mea- 
surement between  the  needle  in  the  antt^rior  KpinunM  process  of  tlie 
ilinm^  and  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  femur,  remnined  precisely 
the  same. 

The  wedge  was  withdrawn.  The  head  of  the  bone  did  not 
retnrn  to  its  uld  place.  The  weight  was  removed  from  the  cord. 
The  head  of  the  hone  fell  hack — not  suddenly,  luit  still  pretty 
qnickly — into  the  socket,  produeing  a  sonnd  precisely  like  ibat  of 
disarticulation.  The  measurement  in  length  of  the  femur  was 
found  preciaoly  the  same  as  l>efote  and  during  the  trial. 

These  expeiiments  entirely  disprove  the  possibility  of  any  real 
lengthening  of  the  tliigh  (dislocation  absent)  as  a  retsult  of  either 
soft  swelling  or  fluid  elfu^ion  in  the  acetabulum  ;  there  can  be 
and  is  no  such  thing.  Hut  another  event  has  of  late  been  men- 
tioned  as  a  cause  of  such  an  alleged  phenomenon,  viz.  growth  in 
length  of  the  femoral  neck,  A  certain  abnormal  growth  of  the 
affected  bone  was  deecribcd  in  Chapter  XL  as  an  occasional,  though 
i-are,  sequela  of  ostitis  occurring  near  the  epiphvsal  line.  I  have 
known  this  to  happen  three  or  four  times  at  the  upper  tibia»  and 
1  think  twice  at  the  lower  femoral  epiphysis.  If  tho  fact  bo 
admitted  at  one  place,  the  piossibility  of  ita  occurrence  at  another 
cannot  be  denied,  although  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  great 
number  of  hips  which  I  have  examined  have  presented  me  with  no 
single  epocimcn  of  ab normally  elongated  cervix  femoris.  Kover- 
thelens,  ceding  tho  possibility  of  such  oocurrence,  let  ns  ccmsider 
what  effect  such  overgrowth  would  have  on  the  length  of  the  limb 
as  a  whole.  If  the  tibial,  lower  femoral »  humeral  or  other 
epiphysis  overdo  its  work,  the  whole  resalt  of  that  exaggeration  is 
expressed  in  tho  increased  length  of  the  bone ;  but  the  nevk  of 
the  femur  with  the  epiphyKis  is  so  oblique,  that  only  a  certain 
portion  of  what  addition  may  be  made  to  tho  cervix  will  be  reflected 
as  increased  length  of  limb.  The  length  of  limb  (thigh  segment) 
is  determined  by  a  straight  line,  drawn  from  the  floor  of  the  ace- 
tabulum to  the  condyles — i.e.  the  base-line  of  a  triangle  whose 
other  sides  are  formed,  one  by  the  shaft,  the  other  by  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  femur.  The  mea»urements  which  I  took  on  five  femora 
of  different  lengths,  were  tiken  thus :  The  place,  where  the  neck 
sits  on  the  shaft,  was  carufullj  selected,  and  on  the  front  of  the 
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bone  a  line,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  margin  of  this  part, 
drawn;  this  line  correeponding  nearly  with  tho  anterior  iui 
trochanterio  was  bineoted,  and  from  that  point  of  the  bone 
lines  were  drawn,  the  one  to  the  oxact  middle  of  the  bone  betv 
the  oondyl60,  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  head ;  the  angle 
measured  and  reprodnced  on  paper.  Upon  the  lines  on  paper 
lengths  equal  to  the  above-named  parts  of  the  bone  (Bhait-^head 
and  neck)  were  taken — the  dnftauce  between  the  two  meafinred. 
Then  the  ahorter  line  correBponding  to  the  head  and  neck 
inoreased  by  a  quarter,  half^  and  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch,* 
The  reaolts  for  the  five  femora  are  as  follows : — 
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I  do  Bot  profess  that  these  measurementi  are  absolutely  accurate, 
the  diffioirllies  of  correct  menwuration  are  too  gT*?at.  Every  femur 
tliffeiM  slightly  from  others  in  the  proportions  Ixftween  neck  and 
shaft,  ii)  tliiekness  and  in  length  ;  thu  angle  too  varies  considerably. 
Btit  by  this  work  a  sort  of  law  i^eems  roughly  established  whic 
amounta  to  about  this,  that  for  every  J  inch  additional  growt 
rather  more  than  half  the  same  amount  maj^  be  added  to  the  who 
length  of  the  thij^^h.  But  since  we  have  to  do  with  a  tiiangle  ' 
may  by  trigonometry  find  a  more  exact  method  if  we  can  determine 
the  angle  betwecm  neck  and  shaft ;  this,  however,  varies  continnallj 
*"  years  increase,  neither  is  it  in  ditferent  individuals  of  the  same 
age  constantly  the  same ;  the  average  may  bo  taken  as  a  right 
angle  and  a  half,  or  135^  If  this  point  be  lettered  B,  the  inter- 
condyloid  groove  as  b,  the  digital  fossa  of  liie  caput  as  A^  the  slmh 
will  bo  Bh,  the  neck  and  head  AB,  the  base-line»  the  object  of 
pro  Mem,  Ah ;  therefore  the  formula  runs-* 


Ah"^  AB*-^  Bb*  -  2AB  x  Bh  ^  ixm /^  ABh 
ooi  Z  ABb  ^  ooe  135^  =  -  sin  45*^  =  -    /i 

/.  Ah'^AB*-^  Bb'  -  2AB  ^  ^^  X  -    ,1 

^AB*-^Bb'-{~^^X  ABxBb 


emowm 
of  tliG  oerrix'  femorifl  by  ^  inch,  thougU 
ooDceifoble,   hah    never    been    demon- 


atrated,  but  I  thought  it  better 
even  impoeeible  ooDtlugoa<siee, 
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This  formiila  must  of  course  be  followed  if  the  lines  AB  and  Bh 
are  of  muoh  the  same  length,  but  when  the  one  is  Tery  much 
shorter  th;in  the  other,  an  approximate  value  for  the  base-line  Ah 
may  be  got  thus— 

in  other  words,  roughly  but  sufficiently  accurately, 
Ab  =  Bh-\-  ^Q  X  AB 

That  is  to  say,  the  length-line  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  shaft 
plus  7q  that  of  the  neck;  therefore,  for  every  tenth  of  an  inch 
additional  growth  of  the  neck  *07  of  an  inch  real  leng^ening  may 
occur  ;  thus,  to  construct  a  table : 

Inch.  Inch. 

Abnormal  Growth  =  0*1  real  lengthening  =  0*07 

=  0-2  ..  =014 

=  0-3  „  =  0-21 

=  0-4  „  =  0-28 

„  =0-5  „  =  0-85 

If  abnormal  growth  of  the  femoral  neck  to  the  impossible  extent 
of  half  an  inch  could  occur  it  would  produce  lengthening  of  the 
whole  thigh  to  the  extent  of  a  third  of  an  inch.  That  amount  is 
during  life  appreciable ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  if  such 
lengthening  as  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  an  inch  is  demonstrable.  The 
conclusion  therefore  must  be — That  additional  growth  from  hip 
disease,  though  quite  unproven,  may  occur ;  that  if  it  do  occur  it 
will  cause  lengthening  to  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  its 
amount.  Hence,  to  make  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  limb,  such  supposititious  growth  must  be  large. 


2  z  2 
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A   LIST   OF   FORMULAE. 


FOR  INTERNAL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

I.    EfFBBVESCENT   CiTliATK  OF 

Ammonia. 
R.  Ainmoniao  carbonatiB . .  gr.  xxv 

Aquffi .\j. 

R.  AcidiCitrici      3tj  j 

AqUffi \B6. 

M. 

Tho  two  to  bo  poured  together  and 
taken  cffurvetxsent. 

II.   SlLrUO-CARUOLATE   MiXTUBE. 

R.  So.Ire  Sulpho-carbolatis  ..  3j 

Aqua) Jj. 

M. 

III.  Quinine  in  Large  Doses. 

R.  QuiniaoBulphatis  ..  ..  gr.  x-xx 
Acidi  Sulphuric!  aromatici  gr.  v-x 
Aque        ij. 

M. 

IV.  Quinine  wrni  Bbomidb  of 

Potassium. 

R.  Tincturn  Quinie  . .  . .  3j~ij 
Potassii  Bromidi  .  •  gr.  v-xv 
Aquam  ad        Ij. 

M. 

V.  Quinine  with  Iodide  of  Potass. 

R.  Tincturee  Quinie    ..      ..  3J-ij 

Potassii  lodidi        . .      . .  gpr.  iij-x 

Aquam  ad        ^. 

M. 

VI.  Quinine  with  Iodine. 

R.  Quiniffi  sulphatU    . .  gr.  j-y 

Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti  . .       nvij-v 

TincturfD  lodi n\v-x 

Aquam  ad       l^. 

M. 

VII.  Compound  Iodine  Mixture. 

R.  Potaasii  lodidi  ..  gr.  iij-v 
TinctursB  lodi  ..  tt\v-x 
Aquam  ad       ij. 

M. 


VIII.  Nascent  Iodide  of  Iron. 

R.  Potassii  lodidi g^.  iij-v 

Tinotuno  lodi lUv-x 

Aquam  ad       558. 

M. 

R.  Ferri  et  Amroonin  citratis  gpr.  v-x 
Ammonia)  carbonatia  8rf*  iu 

AqUIB  ^88. 

M. 

To  be  mixed  together  juut  before 
admiiii:<t  ration. 

IX.  Quinine  wrru  Mebcubt. 

R.  Uydrargyri  lodidi  rubri  . .  gr.  (-] 
Quinia)  BulphatiB    ..  gC'j-U 

Confectionis  Rosa   ..  q.  a. 

M.,  ft.  piluUi. 

X.  Another. 

R.  Quinia)  sulphatis            . .  gr.  ij-v 

Acidi  hydrochlorici  diluti  tt^v 
Liquoris  Hydrargyri  per- 

chloridi       5j 

Aquam  ad         ^. 

M. 

XI.  Another,  for  Children. 

R.  Uydrargyri  c.  CretA  ..  gr.  ij 
Quinio)  sulphatis    . .  gr.  j. 

M.,  ft.  pulv. 

To  be  given  in  a  little  jam. 

XII.  COLCUICUM   AND  MeRCURY. 

R.  Pilul8B  Hydrargyri  . .  .  •  gr.  ij 
Ext.  Colchici  gr.  ss 

Conf.  RosaB      gr.  iiss. 

M.,  ft.  pilula. 

XIII.  loDO- Alkaline  Mixture. 
R.  Potasea)  bicarbonatis 

Potastta)  nitratis  ttu  gr.  x-xv 

Potaasii  lodidi        . .  gr.  iij-v 

Aqua)       y. 

M. 

With  thia  either  the  wine  of  Col- 
chicum  (TT\,x-xv)  or  infuaion  of  Digitalis 
(5j-ij)  may  be  combined. 
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A  LIST  OP   FORMULA. 


AFFXHDIX. 


XIY.  Aoovrra  m  Skyibblt  PAorFUL 
DiSBAsi  (Bhxumatio  OB  Goutt). 

R.  TinctniA  Aooniti vi\y 

AqiuB       Jm. 

M. 
Every  three  houis,  or  one  drachm  of 

■ame  erery  half-hour. 

XY.  lODINB  AKD  GUATACUM. 

R.  Potaadilodidi gr.  ▼ 

TinotiinB  Gnaiaci  Ammoniatie  5j 
HacdlaginiD  Aoacife  3ij 

Aqnamad       $j. 

M. 

XYL  Sauotlatb  of  Atbopia. 

R.  AtropUs gr.  y 

Acidi  Salioylatia  ..  ..  gr.  viiss 
AqnaaCalidffi Jx. 

Bab  down  the  Atropia  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  then  little  by  little  the 
Balicylic  Aeid  with  it.  Add  the  water 
slowly.  The  whole  mnat  measure  10 
ounoes.  Dose  10  minims,  i.e.  ^^  gr. 
(aocuratoly  A)  of  Atropia. 

XVII.  MixTURB  FOB  Starting  Pains. 

R.  Liq.  Atropiffi  Salicylatis  Tr^v-x 

TinctuneOpii Tr\,v-xv 

Liquoris  Strychuiie        . .  ttvv-x 

Aquam  od        S^^-Jj. 

XYIII.  Bromidb  and  Yalebian. 

9,  Potasaii  Bmmidi  . .  gr.  xv-xx 
Tinctune  YalerianA  . .  tt^x-xv 
Aquam  ad       ^. 


XIX.  Anti-htsterio. 

R.  Quinife  sulpbatis    .. 
Zinci  Yalerianatis  . . 
M.,  ft.  pilula. 


grij 
gr.  iiss. 


XX.  Another  Form. 

R.  Extract!  Cannabis  Indicffl     gr.  J-J 
Zinci  Yalerianatis..      ..      gr.  iiss. 
M.,  ft  pilula. 

XXI.  In  Neurosis  with  Excitebient. 

R.  Extraoti  Cannabis  Indio©  gr.  J-i 
Extrocti  Physostigmatis . .  gr.  J-  J 
MicfB  Panis      q.  s. 

H.,  ft  pilula. 


FOB  EXTERNAL    APPLICA- 
TION. 

a.  BuBEFAcnsMTS  Ajsm  Oothtsb- 

nUUTAKTB. 


1.  n.  xQoi      

Alcohol  absolati  .. 
Solva 

..  gr.  OW-/U 

.1) 

(Demme.) 

2.  R.  Argent!  nitratiB  .. 
AcidiNitrioi 
Aqnm  destiliafse 
Solve. 

3j-i» 

5j. 

8.  R.  Tincturolodi      .. 
Lmimenti  Ammoniaa 
M. 

..  ..  Jj 

..         ..     JiT. 

4.  R.  Tinctune  lodi      3ij 

Glycerini jij 

Linimenti  Saponia      . .      . .  5iv. 
M. 

5.  Acidi  Sulphurici      T^isa 

Olei  Olivfe Jigg 

Olei  Terebinthinaa      ..       ..  \aa. 
M.  (Brodie.) 


6.  R.  Potassse  btcarbonatis  . 

Potassii  lodidi     . . 

AquflD 

As  a  compress. 

7.  R.  Acidi  Carbol.  liquef. 

Aquam  ad 

M.    As  a  compress. 


gr.  X 
gr.  V 

Trixx-xxx 


gr.  V 
nxxx 


8.  R.  lodi      

.^thoris        , 

Solve  et  adde 

Olei  MorrhuiB  . .  y , 

M.    As  a  compress. 

6.  Absorbents. 

9.  R.  Unguenti  Potassii  lodidi, 

Unguenti  Plumbi  lodidi 
M.  -^quales  partes. 

10.  R.  Unguenti  Ctvlmii  loiiidi, 

Unguenti  Potassii  lodidi 
M.  iEfjuales  partes. 

11.  R.  Unguenti  Hydrargyri, 

Unguenti  Plumbi  lodidi, 
Unguenti  Potassii  lodidi 
M.  iEquales  partes 
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12. 

R. 

H. 

18. 

R. 

M. 

14. 

R. 

15. 

R. 

M. 


Hydrargyri  lodidi  yiridis       3j 
Adipis  pneparatcD    ..      ..   3Yij. 

Hydrargyri    Oxidi 

flavi      . .  gr.  v-x-xx 

Acidi  Oleioi      gr  xoy-xo-Ixxx 

e.  Anodthbs. 

Extraoti  Belladonim, 
GlyoeriDi  .^qoales  partes. 

LiquoriB  AtropuB  salphatia 

Glycerini  Jss 

Aquamad        $j 


16.  R.  TinotursB  Opii $j 

Liqnoris  Atropiie  Salicylatia     3j 

AqiuB 3vij 

M. 

17.  Ungofintom  AtropiaB(BriiPhaniL) 

18.  R.  Linimenti  Belladonnfe         lYij 

Chloroformi  Belladonnfe         3j. 
M.    As  oompresB  for  a  few  minutes. 
(Squires.) 

19.  R.  Linimenti  Aconiti, 

Linimenti  Belladonno 
.^uales  partes.    Painted  on  with 
small  brush. 

20.  Chloroformum  Aooniti.    (Squires.) 
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revl8e<l  and  enlarged.     Extra  fenp.  8vo.    ««.  6d. 
OUR  BATHS  AND  WELLS :  The  Mineral  Waters  of  the  British  IsUnds.    With 
a  List  of  Sca-Bathing  Places.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 
MANSFIELD  (C  13.).— A  THEORY  OF  SALTS,     A  Treatise  on 
the  Constitution  of  Bipolar  (Iwo-membered)  Chemical  Compounds.    By  the 
late  Chaklgs  Blacuford  Manrfiixd.    Crown  8vo.    14s. 

MAUDSLEY.— Works  by  Henry  Maudslry,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Medical  JuriMpmdence  in  University  College,  London  :— 
BODY  AND  MIND:  An  Inquiry  into  their  Connection  and  Mntnal  Influence, 

si»eciiiViy  in   n^fcrence  to  Mental  IWsorders:    being  the  Oulstonian  Lectures 

for  IbTO.     Delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.     New  Edition, 

with  PhvrhoI<»;,'i<'al  Plssnys  addod.     Cn>wn  8vo.     6s.  G'/. 
THE  niVsiOLuGY    OF  .MIND.    IJoing  the  First  Part  of  a  Third    Edition. 

revis<;d,   enlarged,  and  in  gnjnt  part  re-writton,  of  **  The  Physiologj*  and  Patho- 

l(Vy  of  Min<I."'    Crown  8vo.    los,  6d. 
TH  i:  PATHOLOGY  OF  MIND.     Being  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Second  Part  of 

"The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Mind,"  recast,  enlarged,  and  re-written. 

8vo.    18<, 
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MIALL.— STUDIES  IN  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 
Ko.     T.— The  Bkall  of  the  Crocmlile.      By  L.  C.    Miall,  Professor  of  Biology 

in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  8<.'ienco.     8vo.     2$.  6A 
No.  lI.~The  Anntomy  of  the  Indian  Elephsnt.    By  L.  C.  Miall  and  F.  Qbkkh- 
wooD.  Curator  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine.    Ulnstrated.    8to.    6«. 

HIVART  (St  Georj?e).— Works  by  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S., 
ic.  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Anatomy  at  St  Mary's  Hospital  :— 

ON  THB  GENESIS  OF  SPECIES.  Second  EdiUon,  to  which  not^vhave  been 
added  in  reference  and  reply  to  Darwin's  "  Descent  of  Man."  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Crown  8to.    9#. 

LF.SSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY.    With  upwards  of  400  Illnstratlons. 

New  KditiozL    Fcap.  8vo.    6m.  6d. 
**  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  other  work  on  anatomy  contains  In  liks 
compass  ro  proportionately  great  a  mass  of  information."— Lancet. 

M'KENDRICK.— OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  ITS  RELA- 
TIONS TO  MAN.  Bv  John  Gray  M'Kkxdeick.  M.D.,  F.R.9.B.,  Professor 
of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow 
Ilfustrated.    Crown  8to.    12s.  6d. 

MUIR.— PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 
Specially  arranged  for  the  firvt  M.  B.  Course.  By  M.  M.  PATimoji  Muir, 
F.R.S.E.,  Prselector  in  Chemistiy,  Caius  OoUege,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  Byo.  Is.ed, 

"  This  little  book  will  aid  the  student  not  only  to  pass  his  professional  examina- 
tion in  practical  Chemistry  more  easily,  but  will  give  him  sucn  an  insight  ii^to  tlie 
subject  as  will  enable  him  readily  to  extend  his  Knowledge  of  it  should  time  tud 
inclination  jpexmii,"— Practitioner. 

OLIVER.— LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.  By  Daniei. 
OuvKR,  F.R.S.,  F.LS.,  Professor  uf  Botany  in  University  College,  London, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  and  Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    4*.  Od 

PARKER  and  BETTANY.— THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE 

SKULL.  By  W.  K.  Parker,  F.aS.,  Hunterian  Professor,  Royal  CoUuro  of 
Suigeons,  and  G.  T.  Bettant,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Medical  School    Crown  8vo.     10«.  6d. 

PETTIGREW.— THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  CIRCULATION 

IN  PLANTS,  IN  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS.  AND  IN  MAN.  ^  J.  Bsll 
PeTTio&EW,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  etc     lUustmted  by  160  Woodcuts.    8vo.    12m. 

**A  more  original,  Interesting,  exhaustire,  or  comprehensiva  treatise  on  ths 
circulation  and  the  circulatory  apparatus  in  plants,  animals,  and  man,  ha«  never, 
we  are  certain,  been  offered  for  the  acceptanco  of  the  anatonust,  physiologist,  or 
student  of  medicine."— Tefertruiry  Journal. 

PIFFARD.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF 
THE  SKIN,  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  Br  H.  O.  PifruiD, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  in  the  University  of  the  City  ot  New  York, 
*o.    With  Illustrations.    8vo.    Itts. 

RADCLIFFE.— Works  by  Charles    Bland  Radcltffe,    M.D., 

F.  K.C.F.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  to  the  National  Hospital 
f(»r  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  :— 
VITAL  MOTION  AS  A  MODE  OF  PHYSICAL  MOTION.    Crown  8vo.  St.  Od. 
PROTEUS :  on  UNITY  IN  NATURE.    Second  Edition.    8to.    7».  6d, 

RANSOME.— ON  STETHOMKTRY.  Chest  Examination  by  a 
laoro  Exact  Method  with  its  Result-s.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Chemical 
and  Microscopical  Exaniination  of  Respired  Air.  By  Arthur  Raksoms,  M.D. 
With  Illustrations.    8vo.    lOs.  0d. 

"We  can  recommend  his  book  not  only  to  those  who  are  interested  In  the 
graphic  method,  but  to  all  who  are  specially  concerned  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  chest  "—firfti**  Mtdical  Journal. 
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RETN0LD8  (J.  K.).— A  SYSTEK  OF  MEDICINE.  Edited  1 
J.  RnauLL  BmsoiJiB,  If.D.,  F.R8.  LoadUm.  In  6  VoIa.  Voli.  L  to  U 
25t.  each  ;  Vol  IV..  21*. ;  VoL  V.,  SSt. 

Vol.  I  —Put  I.  General  DiteuM,  or  AflMttona  of  the  Whole  System.    Put  1 

Local  Dlaeaaea,  or  AlfectioBi  of  Paittonler  SjatemaL     §  L — Diaeaaaa  of  ti 

Bun. 
Vol.  II.— Fut  II.    Local  DiaeaeM  (eontlmiedX    f  I.— DiMeaee  of  the  Verm 

Syatem.     i  II.— Ditaaaea  of  the  Digeative  SjEtem. 
Vol.  f  I L— P»rt  II.    Local  Diaeaaea  (conUnoedl    f  II.  — Dieeasee  of  tba  Diffetth 

System  (continued),    i  III.— Diaeaaea  of  the  Bespixmtoiy  Sjrstem. 
Vou  rv.— Diaeaaea  of  the  Heart    Part  II.    Loeal  Diseases  (cvntinQedX    f  T 

—Disease!  of  the  Organs  of  CircolatioB. 
Vol.  v.— Diseases  pf  the  Oigana  of  CirenlaMon.— Ptseaaes    of  the  Veaaeli.- 

Diseases  of  the  Blood-Qlandular  System.- Diaeases  of   the  UrioMij  Ctagan 

— Diaeases  of  the  Female  Beprodactive  Organa. — Diaeases  of  the  Cntaaeoi 

System 
AltOt  now  pnhUshiDg  in  MONTHLJ  PARTS.  Price  fit.  each,  to  he  cnraleted  i 
S4  Parts.    (Part  1.  April  1st,  1870.; 

RICHARDSON.— Works  by  B.  W.  Richa&dsov,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  :- 
DISEASBS  OF  MODERN  LIFJB.    FiAh  and  Che^er  Kditioa.    Cn»v&  Svo.   6c 
ON  ALCOHOL.    New  Edition.    Crown  8to.    It. 
HTOEIA,  A  CITT  OP  HEALTH.    Grown  8va    U. 
THE  FUTUREOF  SANITARY  SCIENCE.    Crown  Sra     U. 
TOTAL  ABSTINENCE.    A  conrse  of  addreasei.    Crown  SfO.    Sa.  6dL 
PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE.    8to.  [/»  tks  J 
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ROSGOE.— Works  by  Henrt  Eoscox,  F.E.S.,  Prof essor  of  Cheiiustiy 

in  Owens  College,  Ifant^hester  :— 
IliESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC 

With  nuineroos  Illustrations,  and  Chromolithographs  of  the  Solar  Bpectram 

and  of  the  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths.    New  EdiGoa.    F^  Svo.    4«.  Cd. 
CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS,  adapted  to  the  above.    By  Professor  T.  E.  THonn, 

M.D.,  F.R.8.E.,  with  Preface  by  Professor  Roaooe.    Fifth  Edition,  with  Kay. 

ISmo.    2*. 
PRIMER  OF  CHEMISTRY.    lUuttrsted.    18ma    U, 

ROSGOE  and  SGHORLEHMER— A  TREATISE  ON  INOB- 

GANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  Profeasors  Roaoos  and  SatoaLVHMKn.  Yc^  I. 
The  Non-Metaliic  lUements.  With  Numerous  Ulustrationa  ^nd  Portcaitof 
Dalton.  8vo.  21#.  VoU  IL  Metala.  2  Parts.  With  nomenma  UlnstxstioQS. 
8vp.    18s.  each. 

SGHORLEMMER— A    MANUAL  OF   THE  CHEMISTRY  OF 

THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS,  OR  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  C. 
ScHORLEMMER,  F.R.S.,  LectUTcr  in  Organic  Chemiatry  in  Owens  College, 
Manchester.    8vo.    lis. 

BEATON.— A  HANDBOOK  OF  VACCINATION.  Bv  Edward 
C.  Sfjltok,  M.D.,  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Privy  ConnciL  Extn  fcap.  Sto. 
8*.  6d 

SEILER.— MICPO-PHOTOGRAPHS    IN    HISTOLOGY,   Normal 

nud  Pathological.  Uy  Carl  Setlkr,  M.D.,  in  conjunction  with  J.  GiRBOire 
Hunt,  M.D.,  and  J.  G.  Richardson,  M.D.    4to.    31«.  6d, 

gPENDER.-THEEAPEUTIC   MEANS  FOR   THE  RELIEF  OF 

FAIN.  Being  the  Piize  Essay  for  which  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
awarded  tlie  FotbergiUian  Gold  Medal  in  1874.  By  John  Kent  Spendkb,  M.p. 
Lund.,  Surgeon  to  tne  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  Bath.    8yo.    S«.  6d. 
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STEWART  (B.).— LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.    By 

Balfodr    Stbwart,   F.R.S.,    Profesior  of  Natnnl  Phflosophy  in  Owens 

College.  Manchester.    With  Numerous  Ilhistntions  and  Chromolithograph  of 

the  Spectra  of  the  Son,  Stan,  and  Nebulxe.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8ro.    U,  8d. 

PRIMER  OF  PHYSICS.    By  the  same  Author.    lUustrated.    18mo.    Is. 

TUKE.-INSANITY  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  LIFE,  with 
Chapten  on  iU  Prevention.    By  D.  Hack  Tukb,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo. 
6s. 
"  This  work  exhibits  deep  research  in  various  directions,  and  teems  with  allutiona 
and  quotations  which  prove  the  auUior  to  be  not  only  an  accomplished  psycho- 
logical physician,  but  a  scholar  of  no  mean  order." — Medical  Times. 

WEST.— HOSPITAL  ORGANISATION.  With  special  reference  to 
the  orpinisation  of  Hospitals  for  Children.  By  Charles  Wbst,  M.D.  Founder 
of,  snd  for  twenty-three  yean  Physician  to,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Crown  8vo.    2s.  Od. 

WURTZ.— A  HISTORY  OF  CHEMICAL  THEORY  from  the  Age 
of  Lavoisier  down  to  the  present  time.  By  Ao.  Wubtx.  Translated  by  Hutbt 
Watts,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.    6«. 


MANUALS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

A  TEXT   BOOK   OF   PH7SI0L06T.    By  Michael  Foster, 

MD.,  F.RS.    Third  Edition,  revised,  with  FUtea.    8vo.    2I#. 

ELEMENTS  OF   COMPARATIVE  AHATOMY.     By  Carl 

Oeokhbaur,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Director  of  the  Anatomical  InsUtnto. 
Heidelberg.  A  translation  by  F.  JErrBET  Bell.  B.A..  revised,  with  Preface 
by  EL  Rat  Lakkester.  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy  in  Univeriity  College,  London.  With  .numerous  lUustn. 
Uons.     Medium  8vo.    2ls. 

A  TREATISE    ON   INORGANIC    CHEMISTRY.    By  Pro- 

fessora  Roscob  and  Schorlemmer.  Vol.  I.  The  Non-Metallic  Elements. 
With  Nuraeroos  Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  Daltou.  8vo.  21«.  Vol.  XL 
Metals.    2  Parts.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.    185.  each. 

THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  SKULL.    By  W.  K.  Parker, 

F.  R.8.,  Hunterian  Professor.  Royal  College  of  Suigeons,  and  O.  T.  BBrrAVT, 
B.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  Guy's  Hospital  Medical  ScliooL  lUostratML 
Crown  8vo.    10«.  6d. 

THE   OSTEOLOGY  OF  THE   MAMMALIA:    A  Seria<i  of 

Lectures  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Flower,  F.R.S.,  F.U.C.S.  With  numerous  Illas- 
trations.    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Crown  Bvo.    10s.  6d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EMBRYOLOGY.  By  Michael  Foster, 

M.D.,  F.R&,  and  P.M.  BALFOUR,  M.A.    Part  I.    7s.  0d. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY :  an  Elementary  Course  of.  By  Dr. 
M.  Foster,  assisted  by  J.  Laholit.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Ct. 

ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY  :  a  Course  of  Practical  Instraotion 
in.    By  Prot  Huxi.ky  snd  H.  N.  Mabtiw.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    U. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature.  By 
Prof.  HuzLCT,  F.B.S.  With  Coloured  Platss  and  Woodouta  New  Edition. 
Crown  8^'0.    7«^  8d. 
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PRICE    KIGHTKBNPENCE,    M  O  N  T  H  L  T, 

THE    PRACTITIONER: 

%  ^awmul  of  C|^era|ftnitcs  mSi  public  ^ealt^. 

KOITKD  BT 

T.  LAUDER  BBUNTON,  M.D..  F.R5.. 

Feilow  <\f  th*  Rtniol  CoIUm  cf  PhjfBiciana  : 

AmiMtatU  Phytietan  to  St,  Bar(koUmew's  HoipUal/  and  L§etu.rer  o»  Ifoltris 

M^dioa  tmi  Tkgnptutiei  in  8L  BartkoUmutBrg  SoapUal  Sekool. 

coNTEirra. 

OrlciiMl  CAmmiiiiieAUoii»— Reriewt  of  Books— Clinic  of  the  Month— ErtrMts 
fhwi  BriUah  and  Foreign  JoarnAls— Notes  and  Queries — Bibliognnhy— sad  the 
Public  Health  Department  ^^ 

/n  Quarterly  Parts^  friee  Zb.  6d.,  and  Yearly  Voiumet,   15jl 

BRAIN: 

A    JOURNAL    OF   NEUROLOGY. 

XDITSD  BT 

J.  O.  BUCKNILL,  M.D..  1LR.C.P..  F.R8. 
J.  CRICHTOV-BROWNB,  M.D ,  F.aaJE^. 
D.  FERRIBR.  M.D..  F.RC.P..  F.&& 
J.  HUGHLINOS^ACKSON.  M.D..  F.RC.P. 

CcjiTXirrs— Orlgliisl  Artleles,  eonsisthiff  mslnlj  of  Clinical  and  Paihologlesl  Beeerdh 
SBd  Anatomical  and  Fhysioloclcal  Renearches,  Human  and  ComparatiTe,  on 
the  Nerrous  System.  Si^ed  Crltieal  Digests  and  Reviews  of  Cliniosl,  Experi- 
mental and  other  Resesrcnes  In  this  department  of  Bdence,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Foreign  Gorreflpondenoe.  It  will  be  the  object  of  **  Brain  "  to  keep 
its  readers  well  abreast  of  modem  prra^ress  in  Neurology,  and  to  adranee  the 
knowledge  of  a  class  of  disease  req>ectuig  which  it  is  umveisallj  *^T«^jttii*  thst 
much  has  yet  to  be  leaml 
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(With  the  co-operation  in  England  of  Prof.  A.  OAMOEB,  F.R.a,  of  Manchester; 
Prof.  W.  RUTHERFORDrF.R.&.  of  Edinbnigfa;  Prof.  J.  B.  SANDERSON, 
F.R8.,  of  London:  and  in  America  of  Prof.  H.  P.  BOWDITCH.  of  Boston : 
Prof.  H.  N.  MARTIN,  of  Baltimore ;  and  Prof.  H.  C.  WOOD,  of  Philadelphia)  by 

DR.    MICHAEL    FOSTER,    F.R.a, 
Of  THnitp  CoUege,  Cambridft. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  it  in  psrts,  not  at  rigidly  ilxed  tlme^  bat  aosordlBg  to 
the  supply  of  material.    Breiy  effort,  howcTer,  will  be  made  to  nrevent  any 
unnecMsanr  irregularity  in  the  appearance  of  the  successive  parts.     Aoout  four  or 
six  parts,  the  exact  number  depMiding  on  the  sise  of  the  seversl  parts,  will  form  a 
I  (  Tolume  of  about  500  pages.    The  volume  will  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the 

'  year ;  its  iMsue,  like  that  of  the  constituent  parts,  will  depend  on  the  abundance 

of  contributions. 
The  subscription-price  for  the  rolume,  post  free,  will  be,  when  paid  in  advance — 

j  For  Great  Britain  or  America    £l  la.,  or $5,25  (gold), 

j  ^  Each  part,  as  well  as  each  volume,  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way  through 

^t»,       }  the  trade,  at  the  rate  of  £l  11a  6d.  per  volume,  the  exact  price  of  each  part, 

'  -    .        '  being  dependent  on  itM  iiize.  be. 
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